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With this issue Current History begins its 
ninetieth year of publication. Launched in 1914 
| by The New York Times as a “current history of 
| the world’s catastrophe, its developments and 
consequences,” the magazine has evolved over 
the years into the only US-based monthly 
publication dedicated to world affairs. 
We plan to mark this anniversary throughout 
the coming year by publishing excerpts from’ 
past Current History essays. The authors include 
the historically prominent—George Bernard 
Shaw, Winston Churchill, Charles Beard—and 
those academics, journalists, and policymakers 
who have supplied the greater part of the 
| analysis and discussion found in the magazine.. 
| It is‘our hope that each “snapshot” from our 
+ past will, along with the contents of the issue in 
which they appear, illustrate the magazines. 
adherence to the editorial goal set forth ın the 
first issue: to provide “an authoritative, 
trustworthy and permanent record.” 
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“In Iraq the United States appears to have checkmated itself, maneuvered into the 
calamitous position of being unable to exit easily or stay safely.” 


Making War, Making Peace: 
The Middle East Entangles America 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


tever the verdict of future historians 
about the wisdom of President George 
W. Bush's foreign policies, one abiding 


irony will stand out: the United States became more 
entangled in the Middle East than at any time in its 
history under the leadership of a man who initially 
wanted to distance himself from the region. On 
coming to office in 2001, Bush expressed no inter- 
est in becoming ensnared in peacemaking between 
Israelis and Palestinians, as his predecessor had, and 
viewed “nation building” as a squandering of us mil- 
itary resources. But three years into his term, Bush 
finds an American role ın Arab-Israeli peacemaking 
indispensable. Nation building, too, is now the 
administration’ greatest foreign policy burden fol- 
lowing the invasion of Iraq. 

Yet in Iraq the United States appears to have 
checkmated itself, maneuvered into the calamitous 
position of being unable to exit easily or stay safely. 
Equally dismaying, the Bush administration's 
actions and policies have contributed to a backlash 
of hostility toward America throughout the Muslim 
world The ignominious capture of Saddam Hussein 
provided a moment of celebration, but the conse- 
quences of a defiant Arab leaders humiliation have 
yet to play out. The war against terrorism is at best 
a draw, and worried us government analysts report 
that the pool of Al Qaeda recruits has actually 
increased, not least in the Middle Fast. 

When Bush puts his bid for reelection before vot- 
ers in November, his political fate may well turn on 
his success or failure in the Middle East. In January 
2001, this possibility would have been laughably 
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implausible, but September 11 reordered us priori- 
ties and the Middle East now looms large. 

Bush deserves great credit for making difficult 
and defining decisions. He 1s the first president to 
declare officially his support for an independent and 
viable Palestinian state. He has committed the 
United States to the promotion of democracy in the 
Middle East. He has repudiated America’s long- 
standing commitment to stability through the sup- 
port of authoritarian regimes. In September 2002 
he also adopted a policy of preemptive war that pro- 
vided the strategic context for invading Iraq and 
directly challenging key tenets of international law 
regarding justifications for intervention. In the pro- 
cess, the United States has unsettled some of its 
closest allies, shaken the foundations of the United 
Nations, and posed an enormously challenging 
Middle East agenda for us diplomats and soldiers. 


IRAQ! REALITIES 

There was never much doubt that given the 
opportunity to topple Saddam Hussein, the Bush 
team would seize it. Writings, interviews, and 
speeches from as far back as 1991 by present admin- 
istration officials and their mentors, advisers, and 
supporting pundits emphasized the goal of finishing 
the fight with Saddam. Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Paul Wolfowitz emphasized in an interview with 
Vanity Fair last July that the threat of weapons of 
mass destruction became the central public justifica- 
tion for invading Iraq because ıt was the only theme 
on which the administration could agree. But the 
thirst for finishing Saddam had a far wider rationale. 

After the nightmare of 9-11, there was a desire to 
impart a lesson, to make a point about the costs of 
taunting, threatening, or attacking America. Cer- 
tainly there were also those in the administration 
who shared the view of Israeli strategists that the 
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end of the Iraqi regime was the key to fostering a 
pliant Palestinian leadership and tilting further the 
strategic regional balance in Israels favor. The ideal 
of democracy seduced others, who saw in Iraq the 
possibility of sending a message to adversarial 
regimes in Syria and Iran, as well as chilling ripples 
through the “friendly” autocratic regimes of the 
Middle East whose oppression and implacable 
opposition to reform had given rise to the terrorists. 

Always lurking in the background was Iraq's oil 
wealth. But no one in Washington contemplated 
“stealing” the oil. Instead, 1t was thought that with 
America in control in Baghdad, the dynamics of 
the international oil market would change in 
America’s favor. 

Purported neoconservative conspiracies within 
the administration are also off the mark. Given the 
many arguments for toppling Saddam, all fever- 
ishly emphasizing the ease of the task and the 
bounty of benefits that would follow, it 1s not sur- 
prising that a president anxious to protect his great 
nation would succumb to the idea. Admittedly, 
wiser voices—including ranking former national 
security, Defense, and State Department officials— 
expressed their public doubts about the wisdom of 
attacking Iraq when the immediate challenge con- 
fronting America was the terrorism of Al Qaeda, as 
well as the pressing diplomatic demands of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Nonetheless, the administration won public sup- 
port for invading Iraq by pressing the alleged threat 
of Iraqi weapons of mass destruction. In retrospect, 
ıt is amply clear that the intelligence assessments of 
Iraqi capabilities and programs were faulty, and that 
leading administration officials, including Bush and 
Vice President Dick Cheney, exaggerated the intel- 
ligence estimates and drew unsupported conclu- 
sions about the dangers posed by Iraq to America. 
To date, David Kay and his legions of weapons 
inspectors have found no evidence in Iraq that 
comes even remotely close to verifying remarks like 
those Cheney made in August 2002: “Simply stated, 
there is no doubt that Saddam Hussein now has 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

The really big surprise was that the administra- 
ton was so utterly unprepared to cope with Iraq 
once the despised regime was toppled. If there was 
a conspiracy, it was a conspiracy of ignorance. No 
experts in academe, government, or the Iraqi oppo- 
sition could clam a serious appreciation for domes- 
tic Iraqi politics. Judith Yaphe, a leading government 
specialist on Iraq, put it succinctly a month before 
the invasion: “Theres nobody in this country who 


really knows the internal dynamics, the fabric of 


how Iraq works.” 


AMERICAN ILLUSIONS 

When the United States mya Iraq in March 
2003 it did so with promises that American soldiers 
would be greeted as “liberators,” to quote Cheney. 
Much of this optimism flowed from the hardly disin- 
terested Iraqi opposition to Saddam. Kanaan Makiya, 
a leading opposition intellectual, predicted to Bush 
in a White House meeting that the invading force 
would be met with “sweets and flowers” (a predic- 
tion he now admits was wrong). A handful of aca- 
demic pundits also stoked the cries for war. 

Now that the illusion has met reality, there is a 
much different picture. The American military’s 
insouciance during the looting that followed the 
conquest of Baghdad, and not least Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld's unedifying explanation 
that “things happen,” seem to have quickly soured 
the mood among Iraqis, especially in the capital. The 
embarrassingly inept effort to consolidate victory 
and restore order and public services undermined 
America’s claims that it sought only to help the 
Iraqis realize the fruits of freedom. There is little 
doubt that the Iraqis are happy to be free of the for- 
mer regime, but the us occupation has not worn 
well. The people of the Middle East have a sensitive 
nose for colonialism, and suspicions of America’s 
intentions are rife inside and outside of Iraq. 

Despite President Bush’ claim on May 1, 2003, 
that major combat had ended, the resistance to 
occupation in Iraq has continued to gain momen- 
tum. More than 300 us servicepeople have been 
killed, more than half since the flight suit-acces- 
sorized Bush congratulated the crew of the uss 
Abraham Lincoln for its role in the victory while 
standing beneath a “Mission Accomplished” ban- 
ner. The mission is not accomplished. The war is 
far from over More than 100,000 us troops remain 
deployed in Iraq, two and a half times the number 
anticipated in the prewar plans of Defense Secre- 
tary Rumsfeld. 

Costs, too, were vastly noei Prewar 
plans assumed that Iraq would be able largely to 
finance ıt own reconstruction from oil revenues. 
The assumption has proved false because the oil 
fields are dilapidated and saboteurs have kept much 
of the oil from market. Congressional approval in 
November of an $87 bilhon package for occupa- 
tion-related expenses and reconstruction is only the 
first large installment of a total bill that will likely 
run into the hundreds of billions. 


From a military standpoint, the United States 
faces a severe structural problem because of the Iraq 
occupation. The us army is strained to the breaking 
point, unable to sustain the number of troops 


deployed. For every soldier in the field in Iraq there . 


is a long tail of support. Hence, keeping more than 
100,000 soldiers in Iraq involves much of the army's 
capability. This limits the military’ ability to meet 
challenges elsewhere Only one fully equipped 
brigade (three battalions) is available for deploy- 
ment in a new crisis area. To solve this problem, the 
United States needs support from other countries, 
more reservists, or a bigger army. 

Given the unpopularity and the real dangers of the 
us occupation of Iraq, foreign support has been mod- 
est in terms of both troops and wealth. Thus, the 
United States has had to draw heavily on the reserves 
and National Guard. In November, 48,000 more 
reservists were alerted for service in Iraq. The reserve 
pool is being drained, and some generals fear that 
the overuse of reserves 
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whether the us presence will be tenable, even with 
an ostensibly sovereign Iraqi government. 

What is not questionable is the fact that the Iraqi 
war has actually exacerbated the terrorism threat. 
It has done so in part by feeding enmity toward 
America. This is revealed in several polls, most 
authoritatively in an October 1 report by the Advi- 
sory Group on Public Diplomacy in the Arab and 
Muslim World, chaired by retired diplomat Edward 
P. Djerejian. The Djerejian group’ report found dis- 
tressing levels of anti-Americanism and concluded 
that “the bottom has fallen out of support for the 
United States.” 

Within a few months of the invasion of Iraq, 
senior counterterrorism officials in Europe were 
reporting a spike in recruitment for Al Qaeda. In 
October, the London-based International Institute for 
Security Studies reported that “war in Iraq has prob- 
ably inflamed radical passions among Muslims 
and thus increased Al Qaeda’s recruiting power 
and morale [and], at 


will permanently hin- least marginally, its 
der recruitment and The people of the Middle East have a sensitive operational capabil- 
retention. | nose for colonialism, and suspicions of America’s ity.” In 2003 terror- 
__ The third option— intentions are rife inside and outside of Iraq. St alac is Inspired, 
increasing the size of if not organized, by 
the active-duty army— Al Qaeda struck the 


appears inevitable, and it will have to grow by more 
than 100,000 people if reserve force activations 
decline. This 1s why quiet discussions have begun 
about the need to reactivate the selective service sys- 
tem. From a political standpoint, being the president 
who restarted the draft could prove highly unattrac- 
tive in the run-up to an election. It is easy to under- 
stand how such an option would push a politician 
to grapple with an endgame to get out of Iraq. 

Also adding to the case for cutting losses is the 
deteriorating environment in Iraq. In early Novem- 
ber, a hard-hitting Cia report found that Iraqis, espe- 
cially Sunnis but also some Shiites, were “flooding 
to the ranks of the guerrillas”; that Iraqis who had 
previously sat on the fence now saw the chance to 
“inflict bodily harm” on Americans and their allies; 
and that ammunition was “readily available.” (It was 
this report that preceded us proconsul Paul “Jerry” 
Bremer’ rushed visit to Washington in November.) 

Whereas us officials originally envisaged a long- 
term occupation in Iraq lasting as many as five years, 
the Umited States now plans to turn over sovereignty 
to the Iraqis by the summer of 2004, if not sooner. 
Of course, us forces will sull need to stay in Iraq, and 
to that end America is busily constructing as many 
as four bases in the country. Yet it is questionable 


Philippines, Saudi Arabia (twice), Morocco, Indone- 
sia, Iraq, and Turkey (twice), taking nearly 250 lives. 


ISRAEL, PALESTINE, AMERICA 

us policy in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict also 
helps to enflame Muslims’ strongly negative assess- 
ments of America. Public opinion data show clearly 
that even in Indonesia, there is deep empathy with 
the Palestinian Arabs and strong concern for the 
fate of occupied Jerusalem. 

One school of thought holds that the best policy 
is simply to support Israel, America’s staunch friend 
and ally. Thus, Dennis Ross, the former us diplomat, 
argues that peace in the Middle East will never 
occur “if Israel isn't strong and if there isn't a strong 
relationship between the United States and Israel.” 
The neoconservative Weekly Standard editorializes 
against realpolitik and in favor of identifying with 
Israeli ideals. “The mediator role had value as long 
as the Oslo process was alive,” wrote the magazine’ 
David Brooks (now a New York Times columnist). 
“But its dead now, and what has taken its place is a 
war over moral visions.” 

As satisfying as adopting a one-sided position 
might be in us domestic politics, the geopolitical 
factors point in a different direction. This is espe- 
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cially true in the face of current Israeli policies, 
including continued settlement expansion, the 
building of a security wall in the West Bank, and 
efforts to undermine Palestinian political leaders. 
These seem aimed at striking a terrible blow to 
Palestinian nationalism and encouraging the Pales- 
tinians, according to historian Geoffrey Wheatcroft’s 
assessment, “to decide that being part of a Jordanian 
entity is more conducive to goals like daily living.” 
Some of this has the ring of a movie we have 
already seen. In fact, the premise of Ariel Sharon's 
1982 invasion of Lebanon was that he could strike a 
fatal blow to Palestinian nationalism. 

Former Ambassador Hermann F Eilts puts it sim- 
ply: “Without Bush being engaged, nothing will 
happen and the situation will get worse.” Indeed, 
just after us troops took control of Iraq, President 
Bush traveled to the Middle East. On June 4, 2003, 
in Aqaba, Jordan, he committed himself firmly to the 


so-called road map, a peace settlement outline , 


crafted by the United States in cooperation with the 
Europeans, Russia, and UN Secretary General Kofi 
Annan. Israeli analysts had expected that Israel 
would face nominal us pressure following the Iraq 
war, but they were surprised to witness the Bush 
administration’s vehemence. Apparently reliable 
reports point to strong comments from Bush to 
Sharon. As a riposte to Sharon's demands for Pales- 
tinian action to move the peace process forward, 
Bush told Sharon: “We all know what the Palestini- 
ans need to do, but now we're focusing on what 
your commitments are.” (A month earlier, meeting 
with leading Jewish figures in the White House, 
Bush reportedly said, “I saved Sharon's ass in Iraq. 
He owes me, and I’m going to collect.”) 

Bush's dramatic speech to the UN General Assem- 
bly in November 2001 signaled the beginning of his 
shift: “We are working toward the day,” he said, 
“when two states—lIsrael and Palestine—live peace- 
fully together within secure and recognized bor- 
ders.” For America, this is not only an appropriate 
challenge to pursue for moral reasons, but also an 
indispensable goal for sustaining the base of broad, 
international support that will be required in the 
difficult years ahead. 


DEMOCRATIZATION 

As if pacifying Iraq and mediating the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict were not daunting enough, Bush 
has set for humself another enormous challenge: fos- 
tering democracy in a region noted for its absence. 
During the 1990s, Western diplomats and political 
leaders paid lip service to the idea of encouraging 


democracy in the Middle East. There was little real 
pressure on the region’s autocratic governments to 
permit their citizens an expanded voice in politics. 
Major powers, including the United States, preferred 
stability over the uncertainty of democratization. 

Rampant government corruption and ineffi- 
ciency often provoked dissatisfaction and com- 
plaining in Middle Eastern societies, but officials 
were able to fragment or suppress those groups that 
were calling most strenuously for reform. The best- 
organized opposition forces, the Islamist political 
movements of various stripes, posed a direct chal- 
lenge to the ruling elites’ monopoly on power. 
Thus, the contemplation of democracy in the Mid- 
dle East prompted major outside powers and local 
dictators to see eye-to-eye on the virtue of contin- 
uing the status quo and sustaining stability. 

Where parliamentary elections were held the 
Islamists’ participation was often carefully circum- 
scribed (as in Egypt) if not outlawed completely (as 
in Tunisia). When Islamists were allowed to fully 
participate in elections in Algeria, they proved a 
popular alternative to the discredited secular ruling 
party. In 1992, when the Islamic Salvation Front 
seemed certain to win an overwhelming majority in 
Algeria's first-ever competitive parliamentary elec- 
tions, the army staged a coup that evoked little 
more than mild rebukes in Europe and North 
America. When the thwarted victors—whose com- 
mitment to democratic rules was uncertain— 
resorted to violence, civil war erupted. In the 
ensuing decade more than 100,000 Algerians died. 
What had been a promising experiment in democ- 
ratization became a horrible cautionary tale. 

President Bill Clinton spoke often and eloquently 
in the 1990s about the promotion of democracy 
around the globe, but like his predecessors in the 
White House, he did little to put his words into 
practice in the Middle East. In many corners of 
Washington it was feared that democracy would 
empower anti-American and anti-Israeli voices that 
would pose a threat to the region's stability. The 
Algerian debacle underscored the risks. 

But us foreign policy may be in the midst of a 
major shift now on the question of democracy in the 
Middle East. In major speeches during November 
2003 in Washington and during his state visit to Lon- 
don, President Bush forcefully challenged the Wests 
fondness for stability over democracy and pro- 
nounced a sea change in us policy. “Sixty years of 
Western nations excusing and accommodating the 
lack of freedom in the Middle East did nothing to 
make us safe,” Bush said, “because in the long run 


stability cannot be purchased at the expense of liberty. 
As long as the Middle East remains a place where free- 
dom does not flourish, it will remain a place of stag- 
nation, resentment, and violence ready for export.” 
After 9-11, leading officials referred frequently to 


the “freedom deficit” in the Middle East, and con- 


cluded that economic failure and political oppres- 
sion fed despair and conditioned people to 
succumb to ideologies of hatred and violence. Pres- 
ident Bush declared in February 2003 that the 
“world has a clear interest in the spread of demo- 
cratic values, because stable and free nations do not 
breed ideologies of murder.” 

Bush's assertion may be accurate, but it is almost 
urelevant to the present Middle East, where democ- 
racy is inchoate at best. Democratizing states are 
not necessarily stable and are actually more prone 
to instability than authoritarian systems. Thus, 
while there are other good reasons to work for more 
freedom and prosperity in the Middle East, the pro- 
ject of democratization is unlikely in the foresee- 
able future to produce the democratic peace 
presumed by Bush and other us officials. 

When the United States and Britain invaded Iraq 


in March 2003, it was widely asserted by those who ~ 


wanted to see Saddam toppled that Iraq would be 
transformed from a republic of fear into a republic 
of freedom. One of the most influential Iraqi advo- 
cates of this transformation has been Kanaan 
Makiya, who observed in 1989 that Saddam's 
regime had obliterated civil society—the middle 
space between citizen and state—leaving Iraqis 
exposed to the naked power of the state and able to 
find security only in the basic institutions of family 
and tribe and sometimes not even there. 

Durable democracy does require a vibrant civil 
society, but the latter requires much more time than 
the architects of the 2003 invasion of Iraq initially 
anticipated. If the United States is to persevere in 
promoting democracy, a long-term view is certainly 
appropriate. As the president himself noted in 
November, “working democracies always need time 
to develop—as did our own.” 


RESOLVING THE CONTRADICTIONS 

The contradictions in us Middle East policy are 
obvious. The promotion of democracy in Iraq will 
require a deeper, longer-term engagement than the 
exit strategy that seems to be implied by the present 
announced policies. The president has assailed the 
idea that stability should be the ultimate goal of us 
policy in the Middle East. Yet there is not much 
doubt which option America would prefer, given 
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the choice between a democratizing but unstable 
Iraq and a stable but only nominally democratic 
Iraq—especially if the size of the us military 
deployment could be drastically reduced. 

The war on terrorism is one of the leitmotifs of the 
Bush administration. But it is a war that is going to 
continue for generations if the supply of terrorists 
continues to grow faster than America and its allies 
can capture, incapacitate, or kill them. Unfortunately, 
us policies in Iraq and in the Israeli-Palestnian zone 
continue to foster enmity toward America and help 
breed an ideal environment for Al Qaeda recruiters. 

Is the United States going to continue to deal with 
the threat of terrorism at the retail end, at the point 
of destruction and havoc, or will it truly address the ` 
wholesale questions of the supply of terrorists? If the 
latter, then America is going to have to get serious 
about ending its occupation of Iraq and the Israeli 
occupation of Gaza and the West Bank. The Bush 
administration must accept the face that stabilizing 
Iraq will require a much expanded role for both Euro- 


“pean allies and the un. As for the Israeli-Palestinian 


conflict, Us statesmen know well the contours of a 
settlement. But the president must be willing to use 
the prestige of his office and his considerable polit- 
ical capital as a friend of Israel to break the grue- 
some deadlock. E 
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Israelis: value the lives of 

their sons more highly than the graves of 

their ancestors. However, even Israels nar- | 

row security claims conilict with the mini- 
| 





; mum requirements of the Palestinians and 
| the Arab states. Though the outcome of the 
Camp David talks left open for future nego- 
tiations the settlement of the Palestinian 
question, the future of the West Bank and 
| Gaza, and the final disposition of the Golan 
| Heights, the situation at the end of 1978 
| raised greater hope of real diplomatic move- 
. Ment in the Middle East than has existed for 
| 30 years.” 
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“Egypt and Israel after Camp David” 
Current History, January 1979 

Steven J Rosen and Francis Fukuyama, 
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“Are the Arabs capable of democracy? And if so, can Americans be the agents 
of their transférmation? The answer, of course, is that no one knows. The lack 
of a single democratic Arab government gives grounds for skepticism ... . But 
there is reason to be skeptical of the skepticism.” | ay "i? 







Bringing Democracy to the Arab World 


JOSHUA MURAVCHIK 


here are 22 Arab countries. Of the world’s 

170 other governments, 121, or 71 percent, 

are elected. The number of Arab countries 
with freely elected governments: 0. 

In The End of History, Francis Fukuyama likened 
the nations of the world to wagon trains carrying 
American pioneers west. Ther speeds and routes var- 
ied, but they were all headed in the same direction. 
Are the Arab states the last wagon train to democ- 
racy? Or is there something that sets them apart? Are 
they headed in another direction? Or have their 
wheels come off, leaving them forever stuck in place? 

These are questions to which few Americans— 
and few American governments—have usually 
given much thought. But that changed along with 
so much else on September 11, 2001. Recognizing 
that a war against terrorism could not be won solely 
on the battlefield, the United States looked to 
remove terrorism’s underlying causes. To some, 
such as United Nations Secretary General Kofi 
Annan, the chief cause is poverty. But for the 
administration of President George W. Bush, it is 
tyranny. As the president put it in his address at 
London’s Whitehall Palace in November 2003: 
“Democracy, and the hope and progress it brings, 
[are] the alternative to instability and to hatred and 
terror. We cannot rely exclusively on military power 
to assure our long-term security. Lasting peace is 
gained as justice and democracy advance. In demo- 
cratic and successful societies, men and women do 
not swear allegiance to malcontents and murderers; 
they turn their hearts and labor to building better 
lives. And democratic governments do not shelter 
terrorist camps.” 
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Accordingly, Bush set the goal of spreading 
democracy to the Middle East as a way to drain the 
fever swamps in which terrorism breeds. As the pres- 
ident has explicitly acknowledged, his initiative con- 
stitutes a break with 60 years of American foreign 
policy. Until recently, the Middle East had been 
regarded as exotic and forbidding; Washington’ view 
was that, as long as it pumped oil, the United States 
had little interest in trying to change the region's 
ways. Now America is betting its security on its abil- 
ity to overhaul Arab political culture. 

Is this a fools errand? Are the Arabs capable of 
democracy? And if so, can Americans be the agents 
of their transformation? The answer, of course, is that 
no one knows. The lack of a single democratic Arab 
government gives grounds for skepticism. The claim 
that something in Arab culture makes it resistant to 
democracy cannot be refuted until the first Arab 
democracy comes into being. But there is reason to 
be skeptical of the skepticism. 


MISTAKEN ASSUMPTIONS 

Similar doubts have been expressed in the past 
about a host of countries and cultures where today 
democracy seems very much part of the norm. 
When Mussolini snuffed out Italian democracy in 
1922, the historian Arnold Toynbee wrote: “The 
vague and abstract Greek word ‘democracy,’ by 
which this peculiar institution of the medieval king- 
dom of England and its political offspring had come 
to be known, slurred over the fact that parliamen- 
tarism was a special local growth which could not 
be guaranteed to acclimatize itself in alien soil.” 

After democracy fell in Italy, it collapsed in coun- 
tries across southern and eastern Europe, almost all 
with Roman Catholic majorities. The notion took 
hold that democracy was congruent only with 
Protestantism. Catholicism, so it was said with per- 
fect sociological logic, teaches its adherents obedi- 


ence and hierarchy, and it has an infallible ruler at 
its head. Only Protestantism, with its belief in an 
unmediated relationship between the believer and 
' God, fosters the kind of egalitarian habits of 
thought that democracy requires. Today more than 
90 percent of countries where Catholics predomi- 
nate have democratically chosen governments. 

Toward the end of World War_II, President Harry 
Truman received a briefing about what the United 
States could hope to do with Japan once the impe- 
rial power had been defeated. The briefer was 
Joseph Grew, the State Department's leading author- 
ity on Japan who had been America’s ambassador to 
the country until the war broke out. Grew 
instructed the president that “from the long-range 
point of view, the best we can hope for is a consti- 
tutional monarchy, experience having shown that 
democracy in Japan would never work.” 

Similar ideas were aired about India’s capacity for 
democratic self-government prior to its indepen- 
dence and about democracy’s supposed dissonance 
with Confucian culture in the days before Taiwan 
and South Korea became democratic. (Today, iron- 
ically, the political success of these two. Asian 
“tigers” is often explained by their remarkable eco- 
nomic growth, but a couple of generations ago 
when they were desperately poor their poverty, too, 
was sometimes explained by reference to the habits 
instilled by “Confucian culture.”) 

Indeed, within living memory, it used to be 
argued that large numbers of Americans were not 
ready for self-government. us Senator Strom Thur- 
mond suggested in a 1957 address to the Harvard 
Law School: “Many Negroes simply lack sufficient 
political consciousness to spur them on to partici- 
pate in political and civic affairs... . [A] great num- 
ber of those who lack this political consciousness 
probably also lack certain other qualities prerequi- 
site to casting a truly intelligent ballot.” A genera- 
tion later, Thurmond’s spokesmen liked to boast 
that he was the first Southern senator to hire a 
Negro as a professional aide. 

In light of this history of misjudging the readiness 
of Negroes or Confucians or Hindus or Roman 
Catholics for democracy, how much weight should 
be given today to analyses that find something in 
Islamic culture that does not mesh with democracy? 
To be sure, the Muslim world lags in this respect. 
Only nine (20 percent) of the predominantly Mus- 
lim countries have elected governments. Still, these 
nine—Turkey, Albania, Bangladesh, Indonesia, Nige- 
ria, Mali, Senegal, Niger, Djibouti— prove that 
democracy is possible in a majority Muslim country. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE ARABS? 

Could it be that something particular to the Arab 
world makes it especially allergic to democracy or 
incapable of practicing it? As I have said, it is impos- 
sible to refute this supposition categorically until we 
have our first functioning Arab democracy. But two 
pieces of evidence inspire confidence that that day 
is not far off. First, the world has seen an Arab 
democracy, namely Lebanon. From the time of its 
independence around the end of World War I until 
the mid-1970s, Lebanon was essentially democratic. 
It was an odd democracy, to be sure, with offices 
carefully parceled out to the various religious and 
ethnic groups that make up the national mosaic, but 
the government rested on elections, free debate, and 
parliamentary give-and-take. Foreign intervention— 
by Palestinians, Israelis, and Syrians—destroyed this 
relatively successful system. Today Lebanon remains 
a Syrian suzerainty, but for roughly three decades it 
afforded a glimpse of Arab democracy. 

Second, increasingly forceful voices can be heard 
within the Arab world urging democratization. 
These include not only dissidents such as Egypt's 
Saad Edin Ibrahim but also members of ruling gov- 
ernments. The kings of Jordan and Morocco have 
taken steps toward democratization, as have the 
rulers of most of the small Persian Gulf states. Per- 
haps most important, a team of several dozen Arab 
scholars from many countries working under the 
auspices of the United Nations issued the Arab 
Human Development Report in 2002. This report, 
which decried three “deficits” in the Arab world— 
freedom, knowledge, and women’ participation— 
created a sensation that had not yet abated when 
the authors struck again. They issued a second 
report in October 2003 elaborating on the knowl- 
edge deficit and linking it directly to the absence of 
“social and individual freedoms.” The authors also 
announced that two more reports are in the works, 
each to focus on one of the other “deficits.” 

The two reports point to numerous indicators of 
social development in which the Arab states have 
lagged badly. Could it be that their relative poverty 
accounts for the lack of democracy? It has been 
well established, at least since the publication of 
Seymour Martin Lipset’s Political Man in 1960, that 
democracy is highly correlated with economic 
development and other benefits that flow from it, 
such as literacy. Perhaps the Arabs cannot be demo- 
cratic until they advance further economically? One 
problem with this supposition is that the wealthi- 
est of the major Arab countries is Saudi Arabia, 
which is also arguably the farthest from democracy. 
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Another is that democracy has gained considerable 
footholds in sub-Saharan Africa, which is on the 
whole far poorer than the Arab world. What 
appears to be lacking ıs political change itself, not 
some precursor. 


FOMENTING DEMOCRACY 

This leads to the question of whether America 
can be the instigator of that change. Intuitively, 
since democracy means self-rule, it would seem that 
this is something people must do for themselves, 
not something that can be introduced by outsiders. 


But history contradicts this intuition. America, the ) 


first modern democracy, has been a powerful engine 
spreading democracy elsewhere. At its most active, 
America has done this by force of arms; at its most 
passive, simply by setting an example from which 
others have borrowed. In between these two 
extremes, the United States has intervened on 
behalf of democracy by nonviolent means: with 
diplomacy, foreign aid, international.broadcasting, 
and even covert political manipulations. | 

Germany, Japan, and other members of the Axis 
alliance of World War II are democracies today 
thanks to Us military occupation. The states of the 
former Soviet bloc are mostly democracies in part 
because of American efforts to undermine Soviet 
power. Us broadcasting that kept truth and hope 
alive behind the Iron Curtain and us financial and 
technical assistance that aided the transition from 
communism also contributed to this outcome. The 
states of Latin America are almost all democracies 
in part because of diplomatic pressures by the 
Carter and Reagan administrations that delegiti- 
mated military dictators. Much the same can be said 
of the Philippines, South Korea, and Taiwan. 

To foment democracy in the Middle East, over- 
throwing the regime of Saddam Hussein was a good 
start. His was the most entrenched, recalcitrant, 
murderous, and dangerous of the Arab tyrannies. 
And historically Iraq stands second only to Egypt 
as a pole of influence in the Arab world. If us efforts 
to implant democracy in Iraq take hold, as they did 
so successfully elsewhere in the post-World War II 
occupations, this will greatly encourage democrats 
in the other Arab countries. And it will greatly 
increase the pressure for concessions felt by their 
rulers. It will have just as much effect on neighbor- 
ing Iran, not an Arab country but one that signifi- 
cantly influences and is influenced by its Arab 
neighbors. The replacement of Iran's theocracy by 
a genuine democracy would also reverberate aa! 
across the region. 





Beyond the mission in Iraq, it is not likely that 
subsequent US moves to spur democracy will consist 
of military measures. What impelled the use of force 
in Iraq was the combination of the threat that Amer- 
ica felt—traq’s long history of developing and using 
weapons of mass destruction, its support for various 
terrorist groups, its aggression against neighbors— 
and the belief that there was no other way to achieve 
regime change given Saddam’ ultra-repressive meth- 
ods. The other nondemocratic regimes of the Middle 
East seem either less threatening or (in the case of 
Iran, which outdistances Saddam’ Iraq in its nuclear 
programs and support for terrorists) more suscepti- 
ble to change by other methods. 

Outside of Iraq, America will use such nonmili- 
tary methods as diplomatic pressure, foreign aid, 
increased international radio and television broad- 
casting, and direct assistance to democracy advo- 
cates. By these means it will try to foster a regional 
tide of democratization that will bring the Middle 
East into sync with the rest of the world. 

A dramatic revolution in the methods by which 
people are governed has taken place this past 30 
years. In this brief span of time, the proportion of 
states ruled by governments elected (in meaning- 
ful, competitive elections) by their citizens has gone 
from less than one-third to nearly two-thirds. 
Democracy, or at least its rudiments, has suddenly 
become the norm—a norm that one day will extend 
to the Arab world. a 
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- Reclaiming Iraq from the Baathists. 


JUDITH S. YAPHE 


April 2003, the Iraqi people have been praised 

by outsiders for being the most democratically 
inclined of the Arabs and scorned as incapable of 
democratic ride. They haye been threatened by insid- 
ers with retribution for the sins of the former regime, 
and pressured into cooperating with the occupation 
government—the us-led Coalition Provisional 
Authority (CPA). They have been promised a new 
world of political power, consumer goods, education, 
and vacations abroad, and for those forced out of 
homes by Saddam's Arabization efforts, restoration 
of those homes and their lands and privileges. 

What Iraqis have not been offered are jobs, 
empowerment, a clear and unambiguous role in 
political and economic decision making, or the kind 
of basic security guarantees found in the Western 
societies they are now supposed to emulate. Instead, 
Iraqis must cope with widespread unemployment, 
restricted access to their governing authority, and 
continuing insecurity. 

The fault lies partly with the cpa and partly with 
the Iraqis themselves. us planning for the “day 
after”—for an Iraq without saddam —began too late 
and was based on overly optimistic assumptions 
shaped by inadequate information and ideological 
predilections. Iraqis remaih divided by ethnic and 
sectarian loyalties, Even after the capture of Saddam, 
they are unsure of what the future holds for them. 
Their reluctance to commit themselves to any post- 
Saddam plan reflects a mix of motives including 
national pride, fierce independence, fear, and strong 
loyalties to family, tribe, and tradition. It is against 
this background that the us government, acting 
through the CPA, must try to find a workable formula 
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for a transition of power that guarantees security for 
all Iraqis. Key to the SUCCESS of the transition will be 
the CPAS ability to’ balance the need to purge Iraq of 
Saddam's party, the Baathists, against Iraq’ need for 
public servants and internal security. 
WOULD:BE LIBERATORS _ 

In the months leading up to the war in frag. the 
Bush administration and its conservative foreign pol- 
icy advisers painted an idealistic picture of Iraq after 
Saddam. The war, they ċlaimied; would’ be over 

quickly, the military would defect or disappear, and 
Iraqis, who were the most democratically minded of 
the Arabs, would welcome Americans as liberators 
and join the United States in creating a new repub- 
lic. Iraqis of the Diaspora who had experienced 
democracy while in exile would help lead their coun- 
try as it became America’ ally, sharing its perceptions 
of Iran while making peace with Israel. The new Iraq 
would be a régional model for democratic and eco- 
nomic liberalization and social reform. 

Some of these notions were ascribed to retired 
Princeton University scholar Bernard Lewis; others 
apparently originated with Defense ‘Department 
adviser Richard Perle and with Ahmed Chalabi, one 
of the most prominent Iraqi exiles. Whatever their 
source, the misguided optimism of the administration’ 
assumptions is becoming every day more evident. 

To be sure, the military phase of the war ended 
more quickly than many anticipated, with little 
damage to Iraq’s religious and historical sites and 
fewer civilian and us military casualties than pre- 
dicted. (The number of Iraqi civilians and military 
killed or injured in their homes, marketplaces, or in 
battle is unknown.) Compared with the 1991 Gulf 
War, the bombs were smarter and the strikes more 
focused. The war lasted little more than three weeks, 
and Iraqi military resistance faded in many areas 
where attacks had been anticipated. No bridges and 
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or less certain of themselves and often exhibiting 
prejudice against Shiites or non-Arabs in general. 

Non-Sunni Baathists included Shiite Arabs, Chris- 
tians, and the occasional Kurd who believed in the 
ideology of a secular and equal-opportunity party but 
could not break the Sunni Arab glass ceiling. These 
Baathists were often educated in Iraq, the Soviet 
Union, or Eastern Europe, and rose to midlevel 
prominence, in the provincial party structure and 
government bureaucracy. The abortive Kurdish and 
Shiite rebellions in 1991 and Saddam's anti-Shiite 
hostility shocked them out of the party and out of 
Iraq, but their intellectual self-view remains strongly 
secular and nationalist. 

The final profile is that of the cultural Baathist: 
tribal leaders and military officers who were gener- 
ally educated in Iraq and joined the party as part of 
their military service or to protect family or tribal 
interests. This, group exhibited a sense of elitism and 
“us versus them” or “government, (hukuma) versus 
the people (al-sha’b)” 


activities must be punished, but what is a criminal 
act? Is it merely party membership, or crimes on 
behalf of the party and state, or crimes against 
humanity? Who decides and who judges? The risks 
of both too much and too little Ae Baari CANON 

are serious. . +s 
In September, the interim Cai Council 
with Ahmed Chalabi serving in its rotating presi- 
dency. issued an edict calling for even greater 
cleansing of the Baath party ranks and allowing no 
exceptions. Chalabi did this apparently without 
consulting:the cpa, although all pronouncements 
must have the cpa’s approval. His motives are 
unclear. Some Iraqis suspect Chalabi is trying to 
eliminate or intimidate potential political rivals. 
Others, such as Kanan Makiya, a recently returned 
Iraqi exile who wrote an.exposé of Saddam's Iraq, 
Republic of Fear, believe a deep purge of party mem- 
bers is necessary if Iraq is to free itself of its dark 
past under Saddam. But some Iraqis and us 
observers warn that 





sentiments thatinmany | the Governing Coun- 
Iraqis run deeper than Diaspora Iraqis and those who remained in Iraq cil proposal places the 
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this gap by using the military to police anes and 
by. drawing in tribes to help:maintain control of 
the country. 

. This blend of party and tribal loyalties under 
Saddam fostered a sense of Iraqi exceptionalism. In 
the politics of cultural identity, to be an Iraqi and 
an Arab and a Baathist meant one was the best of all 
Arabs with a sense of entitlement and exclusivity, 
Iraq was destined to lead the Arab world and the 
party was the channel for upward mobility, egali- 
tarlanism, modernity, and secularism. Saddam 
replaced ideology with his cult of personality but 
the end product was the same: an Iraq chosen to be 
the natural leader of the Arab world and. the region. 
Saddam may be gone but many Iraqis still think as 
they were taught to think: the United States is our 
enemy and helping the us occupation is unpatriotic. 
These are mindsets that may be hard to change, 
even if Baathism as a political movement is-banned. 
It could require a generational shift, in which case 
there is little now that the United States, the CPA, or 
any Iraqi provisional sora council can do. 
JUDGMENT CALLS . 

Iraqis almost certainly = the de-Baathificition 
process as mandatory in-theory, but are uncertain 
about the necessary extent of.it or the reality of its 
impact. Yes, Baathists who participated in criminal 


by cutting too deeply into government bureaucra- 
cies, the educational system, and the military offi- 
cer COrps. 

Removing all Baathists will not make Iraqi soci- 
ety whole, safe, or pure again. Cutting too deeply 
could have unintended consequences, such as col- 
lapsed education, aid, security, and health-care sys- 
tems. It also could lead to the political and social 
disenfranchisement of many Sunni Arab Iraqis, 
including military officers who helped the United 
States win the war because they hated Saddam's 
regime, as: well as teachers, journalists, lawyers, 
judges, public health workers, and other civil ser- 
vants. There could be an exodus of the middle class 
as skilled, educated, professional Iraqis feel threat- 
ened by de-Baathification, loss of jobs and social sta- 
tus, and threats-of reprisal. The risk of civil war 


_ between those displaced and their victims may also 


increase. The risk is slim now, but this could change 
if the security situation worsens, people are dis- 
placed by rival claimants for land and homes, and 
Iraqis cometo perceive the Americans as weakening 
in their resolve to stay the course until Iraq is secure. 

. It is clear, however, that those who committed 
crimes:and acts of terror in ruthless pursuit of Sad- 
dam's goals must be removed. The crimes were too 
great, the abuses too pervasive to be excused in the 
name of reconstruction or reconciliation. If the 


United States removes too many Baathists, the risks 
are considerable. But if the United States removes 
too few, then what will have changed? 

Iraqis ultimately will decide standards of political 
acceptability and determine who 1s and who cannot 
be part of their new state and society. Iraqi legal pro- 
cedures need to be established to judge those accused 
of crimes in the name of the Baath party and Saddam. 
Iraqis, not the CPA, need to determine what crimes 
will be punishable and what should give cause for 
exclusion from posts in government or civil society. 
And Iraqis on their own must apply the rule of law 
as coherently and consistently as possible. 

The ambivalence many Iraqis feel about de-Baathi- 
fication reflects the state of confusion prevailing in 
Iraq since the end of the military campaign. We are 
glad the Americans removed Saddam, many Iraqis 
say, and we are glad they are here, some still say, but 
they are not giving us power and authority. Instead, 
the Americans appoint former Baathists, or they ban 
all former Baathists who have the skills needed to 
run programs, schools, and industries. Many Iraqis 
deeply distrust the Governing Council and are wary 
of interim provisional solutions yet to come. Some 
accuse the cpa of being captive to the “Gang of Five,” 
meaning Kurdish leaders Masoud Barzani and Jalal 
Talabani, the Supreme Council for the Islamic Rev- 
olution in Iraq, Iyad Allawi, and Ahmed Chalabi. 
Others see the Gang of Five as a political bloc rather 
than a legitimate authority, a common practice in a 
country trying on democracy for the first time. For 
many Iraqis, a darker vision prevails; they worry 
about plots to gain power, undercut rivals, and take 
advantage of current status to benefit financially or 
place family and friends in positions of influence. 
Seen in this light, de-Baathification is a tool less for 
purging Saddam loyalists than for eliminating poten- 
tial political opponents. 

One solution to these difficulties is for Iraqis to 
build avenues for national reconciliation between 
Baathists and non-Baathists, Arab and Kurd, Sunni 
and Shiite, victor and victim under Saddam’ regime. 
Venue, timing, and forms of reconciliation for de- 
Baathification are uncertain. The process needs to 
occur at three levels: reconciliation of vendettas and 
blood feuds at the local municipal level; examina- 
tion of past atrocities at the national level by the 
Governing Council or its successor (Kanan Makiya 
is leading efforts to establish a national center of 
awareness and remembrance); and national recon- 
ciliation in policies adopted by cPa-appointed study 
groups and commissions. When and how Iraqis will 
be ready for a process of truth and reconciliation is 
unclear. Scholars of Iraq’s past depict a political cul- 
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ture of violence that has plagued most instances of 
regime change. Iraqis who have suffered losses at the 
hands of Saddam’s tyranny will long feel the horrors 
they and their families have suffered. 


How TO EMPOWER IRAQIS 

Iraqis for the most part welcomed the United 
States initially because it removed Saddam and 
promised security, jobs, democracy, and peace. But 
Iraqis themselves seem unable to agree on how to 
achieve these ends. They want to control both the 
process and pace of change, yet are uncertain how 
to proceed. They feel they must act quickly, yet they 
are afraid to do so. Most striking is their inability to 
acknowledge a leader or accept another Iraqi as 
qualified to lead. They share deep suspicions about 
the intentions, secret understandings, and political 
maneuvering of the factions dominating the Gov- 
erning Council. This is not an unusual characteris- 
tic; it marked the dilemmas and indecision faced by 
Iraqi elites in 1920 when the Bntish looked for lead- 
ers for the new Iraqi government they established 
under mandate after World War I. 

What is to be done? 

eIgnore dealing with all the ideological baggage 
of Baathism. The United States can ban the party, 
but many of its theoretical elements, in particular a 
belief in Arab solidarity and Iraqi exclusiveness, 
existed before the party and are likely to persist. 
National and personal humility may come with 
time and successful reintegration into regional soci- 
ety and the international community. How Iraqis 
behave in the future could depend on their percep- 
tion of how they are being treated now. 

¢Determine guilt or mnocence based on fact, not 
rumor. More careful and consistent methods to 
determine loyalty and to evaluate activities carried 
out under Saddam’ regime must be applied. Except 
for the estimated top 5,000 leaders and political-cor- 
rectness monitors who wittingly carried out regime 
crimes, a light hand is probably in order rather than 
punishment merely for party membership. 

Distinguish between members of the Republican 
Guard and special security forces and the regular 
armed forces. Most of the guard and security services 
are irredeemable, but the armed forces were ignored 
and abused by the regime. The purge of nearly a half- 
million military officers and enlisted men this spring 
merely added to the unemployed and disgruntled 
who now demonstrate against the Us presence. Some 
may have joined the extremist opposition. 

e Empower Iraqis.. Give Iraqis the ability to build 
institutions and make decisions on governance, 
education, justice, and civil society—all of which 
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represent solid middle-class concerns and can lead 
to democracy. This will require improved dialogue 
among the cpa, Governing Council, and Iraqi citi- 
zens. If Iraqis are not part of the decision-making 
process, they will not be wedded to its success. 

e Avoid actions that strengthen separatism over 
integration. Military and political institutions and 
civil society should not be divided or defined by 
sectarian or ethnic identities. Observances of reli- 
gious, tribal, and local customs—tor example, the 
commemoration of memorials to Kurdish or Shiite 
victims of Saddam's brutality—should not replace 
national governing authority efforts. Military units 
should not be formed solely around Kurdish guer- 
rilla or tribal entities. Iraqi nationalism and patrio- 
tism are threatened as much by Kurdish rredentism 
as by Baathist and tribal chauvinism. 

Do not hold elections hostage to the writing of 
a constitution. America’s first constitution, the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, was not permanent, it was a 
work in progress on the way to the constitution 
adopted in 1787. Iraq needs an interim document 
to establish the legitimacy and authority of the new 
Iraqi polity. Ultimately, fraqis—not the cpa—will 
choose their form of government and write their 
governing documents. 

¢Do not define Iraq by ethnicity or religion. To 
avoid the risk of an Iraq broken up into three sepa- 
rate provinces linked by a vague chain of federalism, 
progress must be made in identifying people as lead- 
ers based on their merit and not their tribe, sect, fam- 
ily, or gender. The Governing Council includes Arabs, 
Shiites, Kurds, Turkmen, and Christian representa- 
tives chosen according to an ethnic and religious 
mathematical formula. While this gives the council 
an aura of legitimacy, it is also a political expedient 
that in the longer term could become de facto law. 
More political personalities need to emerge, especially 
from the Sunni and secular side, and this calls for 
time and patience and successful social reintegration. 

Political success in Iraq requires three essential 
ingredients. The first is a quick and steady improve- 
ment in the quality of life and sense of economic 
well-being. Iraq needs to move away from its com- 
mand-style economy and toward free markets and 
job creation. This requires time and investment, 
which can only come with a secure environment. 
Improvements need to be made in developing new 
markets for long-neglected petrochemical and non- 
oil industries, and in agriculture, a sector ignored by 
Saddam. Promotions, contracts, and employment 
decisions need to be made on ment and not on 


cronyism, nepotism, tribalism, or self-promotion. 


The second ingredient is the fair and equitable 


-application of justice All Iraqis must be ensured 


due process of law and accessibility to a court sys- 
tem that provides for an appeals process and timely 
trials by Iraqi judges in Iraqi courts. National civil 
law must take precedence over local tribal justice 
or religious courts. 

The final ingredient, education, is essential to 
preventing de-Baathification from becoming re- 
Baathification. A good portion of Iraqi society will 
need political re-education. Sixty percent of Iraqis. 
today are under the age of 18. Seventy percent were 
born after 1980. They have known only Saddam, 
the party, war, and sanctions. The United States is 
working with Iraqis to develop new school curric- 
ula and write new textbooks. The problem is one 
that haunted the British occupation: should public 
school-based curricula cater to local sectarian and 
ethnic identities or should there be a national cur- 
riculum emphasizing a distinct Iraqi nationality— 
as opposed to a Kurdish, Turkman or Shiite 
identity? Who will write the history of Iraq for the 
new generation? Can the Kurds teach citizenship in 
the new Iraq nation while they attempt to create a 
Kurdistani identity for those living in predomi- 
nantly Kurdish regions? Education could be the key 
to determining when Kurds and Shiites are ready 
for reconciliation and when Sunni Arabs and for- 
mer party members stop fearing retribution. 


WINNING THE PEACE 

Some Iraqis are happy with the progress that has 
been made thus far in creating locally run councils 
and security organizations, rebuilding economic 
infrastructure, and constructing incipient (and 
appointive) political institutions ın Iraq’s cities, 
towns, and villages. But many Iraqis find the 
progress too slow, and the new politics a closed sys- 
tem based on whom you know and what your con- 
nections are. They are bitter, too, that no Baathist 
has yet been punished for his or her crimes. 

Diaspora Iraqis and those who remained in Iraq 
display a lingering intolerance for each other. Those 
who stayed and suffered may be keener on a rigor- 
ous de-Baathification process regardless of the con- 
sequences. Diaspora Iraqis may be more willing to 
compromise on de-Baathification in order to move 
forward, thereby forgetting and forgiving too 
quickly. Any us withdrawal before Iraqis have settled 
on a de-Baathification process and begun firmly to 
guide their political transition and economic trans- 
formation could leave Iraq in a more chaotic state 
than it was before Saddam fell. E 


“When us policy nakis discuss the democratization - of Iraq and the Middle 


East, have they set out. 


_ concrete criteria for what that means? . 


. Have they 


put together the indicators for when it is time to go home? Have they estab- 
ished, in short, what is — deinoctady and who decides?” 
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America’s Iraq Strategy: 
Democratic Chimeras, Regional Realities 


BARAK A. SALMONI 


he Bush administration has increasingly jus- 

tified the war in Iraq and its continued occu- 

pation on the grounds that it is in America’s 
interest to spread freedom in the Middle East. 
Removing Saddam Hussein, according to this view, 
not only rid Iraqis of a brutal dictator but also per- 
mits America to oversee the creation of a new polity 
and society: a liberal democracy inclustrve of all eth- 
nic groups, responsive to the voice of the people, 
and respectful of human rights. This accomplish- 
ment will in turn spur democratization throughout 
the Middle East, a prerequisite for the kind of liber- 
ated economies that would facilitate regional eco- 
nomic integration and growing prosperity. Just as 
important, a de-Saddamized Iraq and democratizing 
Middle East will provide a more conducive environ- 
ment in which to achieve a lasting, just solution to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Inasmuch as the official pronouncements 
espousing such ideals reflect policy priorities, these 
hopes remain laudable. The goals of thorough polit- 
ical liberalization and economic reform in Iraq—as 
a catalyst for regional change and as a cure for reli- 
gious conflict—are certainly bold, especially for a 
United States confronting unfriendly political real- 
ities and acting largely alone. The objectives would 
appear to reflect a vision of long-term gradual evo- 
lution requiring sustained multilateral international 
‘engagement as well as reform initiatives through- 
out the region. 

But this is another way of saying the goals are 
incredibly overambitious. A realistic appraisal of the 
challenges facing Operation Iraqi Freedom raises 
doubts about America’s ability to make over Iraq, 
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about the region’s receptiveness to reform, and 
about the clarity and purposes of us plans. And 
these doubts make evident the need for a pragmatic 
and well-defined exit strategy. 


UNFERTILE SOIL 

The United States hopes to preside over the polit- 
ical democratization of a country whose people over 
at least the past 30 years have been profoundly bru- 
talized politically, physically, and psychologically. 
Iraqis have been forced to rely on coping mecha- 
nisms, ranging from mundane complicity in a 
regime of terror to extralegal modes of economic 
exchange and irrational tribal networks to mediate 
disputes. At no time in the past century—including 
the era of British-sponsored parliamentary monar- 
chy between 1920 and 1958—have Iraqis experi- 
enced anything faintly reminiscent of democracy. 

The mechanisms of Saddam’ Baathist party rule 
entailed, moreover, the gradual elimination of any 
potential consensual elites—political or societal. As 
a result, bloody inter- and intracommunal jockey- 
ing for position will likely continue in the frame- 
work of any elective institutions that emerge. This 
conflict will encourage rulers and their opposition 
to continue thinking in terms of ethnicity, religion, 
and rural-urban gaps as they seek to bend democ- 
racy-ready institutions to nondemocratic ends. To 
claim that Iraq is not ready for democracy is not to 
belittle Iraqis or Arabs; it is merely to suggest that 
achieving even a flawed democracy will require 
decades, and close American assistance. 

As for the Iraqi economy, it has been so wrecked 
by war for more than two decades, and so pillaged 
by Iraqi leaders that it will almost certainly require 
a deep degree of state intrusion into developmental 
initiatives and markets for a sustained period. Thor- 
oughly state-penetrated economies highly depen- 
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dent on outside aid are not, however, usually asso- 
ciated with American-style democracies. 

In light of Iraq’s harshly repressive past and its 
location in a politically repressive region, it would 
seem counterintuitive to expect Iraq to turn out 
better than the existing best-case Arab states. If 
passable best-case Arab states include Egypt, Jor- 
dan, or post-1991 Lebanon (still occupied by Syr- 
ian forces), US policy makers are setting themselves 
up for a fall by committing to a democratic Iraq. 

Recent developments illuminate the dilemma. On 
November 6, 2003, President George W. Bush deliv- 
ered a major policy speech at the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy in which he justified the us 
presence in Iraq and the war on terror by emphasiz- 
ing the need for democratization throughout the 
Middle East. In the same week, Ambassador L. Paul 
Bremer III, the chief us administrator in Iraq, was 
summoned unexpectedly to Washington. Delibera- 
tions resulted in 
(yet another) pol- 
icy re-articulation. 





Given that none of Iraq’s neighbors responds well to 


Emirates (a semblance of change greased by oil 
funds), the region’s leaders have perceived survival 
as bound up with preserving existing patterns of 
inclusion and exclusion. 

Iraq’s neighbors, moreover, do not share Amer- 
ica’s stated goals for the region, and none prefers 
continued American strategic hegemony. Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, and Turkey, to take three examples, 
all see key national interests as threatened by the us 
presence. Iran had faced a once-powerful Iraqi mil- 
itary in decline since 1991, but now confronts a 
harrowingly effective army on its border. In the Ira- 
nian political mind, the United States engineered 
Tehran's defeat in its 1980-1988 war with Iraq, and 
President Bush's inclusion of the Islamic Republic 
in the “Axis of Evil” imphes regime change as a 
goal. The specter of Iraqi oil flooding the global 
market threatens Iranian domestic economic devel- 
opment. A pro-American Iraq will mean one less 
country in the 
“rejection front” 
abjuring a nego- 
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established by spring 2004, before a constitution 
could be crafted whose safeguards would establish 
the government's legitimacy and require democratic 
practices. After securing the creation of this govern- 
ment, US troops would shift from “occupation” to 
“invitation” status, à la post-1955 West Germany. 
Uncongenial foreign observers might wonder what 
kind of democracy-modeling entails an Iraqi gov- 
ernment without a constitution but assisted by a 
long-term us military presence—pending, of course, 
continued Iraqi invitation. 


WHAT WILL THE NEIGHBORS THINK? 

Not only do America’s stated goals include unre- 
alistic aims, at least in the short term, for Iraq; they 
also include the daunting task of spreading democ- 
racy across the region, which presumably requires 
a variety of sustained reform initiatives in multiple 
countries. This implies both a minimum recep- 
tiveness to change among Middle Eastern leaders 
and a real constituency for American-prodded 
reform among Middle Eastern publics. Neither is 
readily discernible. | 

From Algeria to Iran, autocratic leaders have 
tended to resist modification to ruler-ruled rela- 
tions. With a few partial exceptions, such as Jordan 
(tightly controlled change) and the United Arab 


sacred heartland of Shiism (Iraq’s seminaries are 
older, and it hosts far more shrines of revered Shi- 
ite saints) will threaten the Tehran regime’ religious 
monopoly and legitimacy. 

Saudi Arabia, too, cannot view the empower- 
ment of Iraq’s Shiites with enthusiasm. The rigorist 
Sunni kingdom has a Shiite minority dwelling 
mainly in the oil-rich east of the country that it has 
not treated consistently well. Could that minority 
become a Trojan horse for Iraqi subversion of a 
regime already regarded as brittle and reeling from 
Islamist attacks? Beyond this, the Iraq-as-regional- 
democratizer scenario implicitly targets the Saudi 
royal family, especially as American pundits adver- 
tise its imminent fall. At the least, an invigorated 
Iraq could be seen from Riyadh as replacing the 
desert kingdom as a pillar of us strategy in the 
region. A stronger Iraq might also reassert itself as 
a rival to Saudi Arabia for regional hegemony. 

Turkey recently quashed an almost Vietnam-style 
Kurdish insurgency in its southeast, and has long 
considered northwestern Iraq as the chief safe 
haven for the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK). 
Ankara is convinced that Iraqi Kurds newly 
empowered, either through membership in a cen- 
tral government or in a federal Iraqi state afforded 
local autonomy, will turn Iraqi Kurdistan into a PKK 


base yet again. Worse, Iraqi Kurds inclined to sup- 
port Turkish Kurdish separatists will benefit from 
Iraqi Kurdistan’s oil wealth. Turkish leaders also fear 
that, ın the context of Kurdish and Shiite reasser- 
tion, Baghdad will neglect the country’s 300,000 to 
500,000 Turkmen. Finally, the run-up to war and 
mutually bungled Turkish-American diplomacy 
have left Turks worrying that the United States is 
prepared to ignore their strategic interests, and 
might downgrade its relationship with Ankara as 
Iraq becomes more prominent in US calculations. 
Alternatively, continuing violence in Iraq generates 
fears among Turkish national security planners that 
the entire country might fall apart, either before or 
after us forces depart, turning Turkey’s southern 
border into an intolerably volatile sector. 

If political elites are not eager to help realize 
America’ ambitions, popular opinion in the region 
is hardly more so. Intellectuals, opposition politi- 
cians, and even Islamists have turned the appeal for 
democratization, greater inclusion of wider sectors 
of the populace, and withdrawal of government from 
civil society into a veritable mantra throughout the 
Middle East. But these are the same people railing 
against the us presence in the region in all its forms. 
They also tend to view American intentions as sinis- 
ter and Zionist-motivated. From their perspective, 
American leaders are genetically incapable of mak- 
ing good on lofty promises as they pursue selfishly 
exploitative economic goals focused on Arab oil 


No MEASURES OF SUCCESS 

Given that none of Iraq’ neighbors responds well 
to American prodding, they likely will toss back 
into the sea any democracy/free market message in 
an Iraqi bottle—unless the United States comes up 
with the kind of hefty economic, political, and secu- 
rity incentives for a pack of disparate countries that 
would give migraines to policy makers and 
apoplexy to legislators and taxpayers. The likeli- 
hood of this happening is further reduced by the 
lack of a clearly articulated, broadly agreed-upon 
strategy for success. 

When us policy makers discuss the democrati- 
zation of Iraq and the Middle East, have they set 
out, either in public or private, concrete criteria for 
what that means? Have they laid out the (necessar- 
ily limited) number of end-stage accomplishments 
that would constitute (realistically limited) success? 
Have they put together the indicators for when it is 
time to go home? Have they established, in short, 
what is enough democracy, and who decides? Would 
it be the United States or the Iraqis? The United 
Nations? The Arab “street,” yet to be democratized? 


America’s Iroq Strategy * \9 


Surely war, occupation, and abiding security inter- 
ests oblige the United States to leave at least func- 
tioning political and economic institutions in Iraq. 
But are these institutions sufficient? Must they be 
transparent to function smoothly and fairly? A polit- 
ical regime inclusive of the right proportions of 
Arabs, Kurds, and Turkmen, and properly divided 
among Shiites and Sunnis, would also be necessary 
for a democratic regime and society. But, again, would 
that be enough? Political institutions of many designs 
could be manipulated for nondemocratic ends. 

On the economic side, although Americans asso- 
ciate a privatized, market-oriented economy with 
democracy, many others believe that these same 
ideas undermine the spirit of social democracy by 
aggravating social inequities and sapping demo- 
cratic institutions and democratic leanings. The 
near impossibulity of devising mutually satisfying 
genuine criteria for democracy could render its ful- 
fillment impossible, at least as a product of current 
American foreign policy. 

The Iraq strategy further begs the question of 
whether us strategic interests, as defined soberly in 
terms of obtainable objectives, really require all 
these pieces of the democratization puzzle. Con- 
sidered in terms of no-holds-barred realpolitik, will 
us interests be served best by a democratic Iraq— 
let alone a democratizing Middle East, where the 
most credible opposition derives from anti-Ameri- 
can Islamists and third worldist intellectuals? In the 
immediate case of Iraq, democratically elected lead- 
ers would have to campaign on—and live up to 
promises of—distancing Iraq from the United States 
and protecting Iraqi human and material resources 
against American “theft.” 


MOVE TOWARD THE EXIT, PLEASE 

Asking these kinds of questions is important 
because they compel consideration of what the 
United States truly requires in Iraq to get out of Iraq. 
America need not make its goals, or the circum- 
stances permitting its exit, contingent upon an 
impossible dream. Scaled-down and less-than-per- 
fect yet concrete conditions could allow us forces to 
depart Iraq, and might even permit America to 
reduce the volume flowing through its financial 
umbilical cord to Baghdad. 

Among sensible conditions for such an exit is a 
well-organized Iraqi internal security service with 
more coercive force than its opponents. (Note that 
this is not the same as the complete elimination of 
any armed opposition.) This condition would 
require reasonably efficient as well as transparent 
command and control structures and relative 
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accountability to legitimate authorities. “Reason- 
able” and “relative” are key here. Again, Arab states 
such as Egypt or Jordan, neither of which 
approaches us or European Union standards, might 
serve as imperfect but decent and realistic models. 
To the extent that current violence is directed 
against foreign armed forces, the efficacy of Iraq's 
own internal security services may increase as the 
number of occupying troops declines. 

Second, Iraqis need institutional regularity in gov- 
ernance, both in Baghdad and at the local gover- 
norate, town, and village levels. The Iraqi people will 
be helped most by institutions that carry weight— 
that possess enough executive power to derive cred- 
ibility from services provided. Although this entails 
a strong state, it will gradually discourage reliance 
on the family-based black market and other extra- 
legal frameworks that emerged in the 1990s. 

The reinvigoration of religious centers, such as the 
Najaf seminaries and the prominent Sunni mosques 
of Baghdad, will also be helpful, since they are mean- 
ingful institutions in the local context. Part of this 
process will happen naturally as exiled scholars 
return and student enrollments rise, along with (now 
permissible) charitable donations. But us adminis- 
trators could help strengthen religious institutions as 
a social glue by re-legitimating a role for them in the 
local administration of welfare and education—in 
effect an Iraqi version of faith-based initiatives. 

Stronger local and national institutions over time 
will allow a secure space for the development of 
meaningful electoral politics and a controlled free- 
dom of expression more in tune with local cultural 
and religious values than American notions of indi- 
vidualism and gender freedom. Further, strong 
institutions will produce over time the kind of com- 
munal leaders that Saddam worked so assiduously 
to eliminate, and the absence of which has caused 
so much chaos today. 

Third, Iraq requires a revitalized civil service. 
This will take almost a decade, and need not be a 
precondition for American exit. Important, how- 
ever, are the employment-creation possibilities of a 
reemergent civil service. State-run schools and uni- 
versities, postal and consular services, hospitals and 
medical clinics—these all provide jobs and profes- 
sional learning opportunities to Iraqis, binding 
them to the state and new society through bur- 
geoning pocketbooks. 

This also holds for a growing public sector. 
Though anathema to current global economic ortho- 
doxies, a state reengagement in infrastructure devel- 
opment through road building, port modernization, 


electrification, and oil industry modernization and 
maintenance offers too many benefits to neglect. It 
provides employment to Iraqis at all points on the 
skilled-unskilled spectrum—many of whom lost 
jobs through Iraqi army demobulization—while giv- 
ing them a sense that they, and not invading Ameri- 
cans, are rebuilding their country. Just as important, 
infrastructure reconstruction provides strategic ben- 
efits to the state. Attention to the oul sector in par- 
ticular will result in national financial gains while 
providing the West with added energy resources. 
Current plans to privatize Iraqi economic enterprises 
should not in any case be applied precipitously. For 
a vibrant entrepreneurial stratum to attain critical 
mass, long-term state support and protectionism. are 
needed, just as they were in America. 

Fourth, given its regional and global interests, the 
United States requires an over-the-horizon military 
presence even as it departs Iraq. This most likely will 
entail prepositioning of major weapons platforms 
and a small but fast reactive military force. Certain 
neighbors such as Qatar or Kuwait might prove 
amenable for such purposes. Given the war on ter- 
rors forward strategy and the former Soviet republics’ 
interest in cultivating American good will, areas such 
as Azerbaijan or perhaps Uzbekistan might also serve 
as jumping-off points for contingencies in Iraq and 
elsewhere. Nearby us forces would help assure the 
leaders of a new Iraqi government that what might 
initially seem a house of cards will not be left to fall 
around them. Long-term basing of American forces 
in Iraq, on the other hand, would create analogues 
to the British colonial era in Iraqi eyes, while expos- 
ing US troops to inevitable attacks. 


MODEST GOALS 

Credible internal security forces, strong institu- 
tions, an expanding civil service and public sector, 
and long-term prepositioning of air and ground 
assets are expensive. But they are costly in dollars, 
not lives, and they are concrete conditions, not 
ephemera. If the United States can secure them, or 
at least preside over the start of actions leading 
toward their accomplishment, it will have saved 
itself from pursuing the amorphous and dubious 
goal of full democracy ın Iraq as a spur to regional 
political and economic liberation. To paraphrase 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld's October 2003 
memo on the war on terror, that vision has no con- 
crete “metrics.” It also might lure America into a 
lengthy, open-ended military presence in Iraq where 
us soldiers already have careened in status from lib-. 
erators to occupiers. a 
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Saudi Arabia Challenged 


E GREGORY GAUSE III 


errorist violence carried out by Sunni Mus- 

lim extremists finally hit home in Saudi Ara- 

bia last year. Osama bin Laden's Saudi roots, 
the involvement of 15 Saudis in the 9-11 attacks, 
and Saudi Arabia’s high-profile sponsorship around 
the world of its puritanical and intolerant version 
of Islam all combined to focus us and international 
attention on this Gulf state in the aftermath of 
September 11, 2001. 


Until 2003, however, most Saudis—including 


the Saudi government—had regarded Sunni 
Islamist extremism as something foreign. The 
Saudis who were involved in terrorist attacks, 
including bin Laden, operated outside the country. 
The combination of strong police and intelligence 
services and the institutionalized relationship 
between the state and the religious establishment 
seemed adequate to protect Saudi Arabia from the 
kind of violence America witnessed that terrible day 
in 2001, and that other Arab countries had seen at 
various times over the past 20 years. Earlier hints 
of Islamist opposition, which arose after the 
1990-1991 Gulf War, were quickly squelched. Even 
the Khobar Towers bombing of 1996 in eastern 
Saudi Arabia, which killed 19 American service- 
men, could be explained away as an attack on for- 
eign troops, not on the Saudi system. 

This sense that violent Sunni Islamist extremism 
was something foreign to Saudi politics gave rise in 
the immediate aftermath of 9-11 to a defensiveness, 
even truculence, among Saudis about their country’s 
role in the growth of this phenomenon. While some 
in the country called for reflection on how the Saudi 
political and social system produced 15 of the 19 
September 11 hijackers, others wondered why Amer- 
icans were “targeting” their country for criticism. 
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Saudis argued, with some justification but no sense 
of self-criticism, that their kingdom’ interpretation 
of Islam (known as Wabhabism) was not the same 
thing as bin Laden’ toxic mix of revolutionary vio- 
lence and Islam. Prince Naef bin Abd al-Aziz, the 
Saudi interior minister, said just before the crisis hit 
home in May 2003 that the Al Qaeda presence in his 
country was “weak and almost non-existent.” 

With deadly bombings in Riyadh in May and 
November 2003, perpetrated on Saudi soil by 
Saudi militants politically aligned with (if not 
organizationally linked to) Al Qaeda, Saudis can 
no longer deny the reality of the challenge or the 
fact that it is homegrown. The government initi- 
ated a wide-ranging security crackdown and mobi- 
lized a broad spectrum of Saudi religious figures 
to condemn the violence. 

But this was not the only challenge facing the 
Saudi rulers. Calls for political reform gained 
strength last year, some echoed by leading govern- 
ment figures. Islamist activists, while rallying to 
support the regime, also warned against political 
changes that would call into question the privileged 
place enjoyed by the religious establishment and 
the Wahhabi interpretation of Islam. Economic 
problems, particularly unemployment, festered. 
And as the regime walked a political tightrope at 
home, it had to deal with a newly complicated and 
changing relationship with the United States 


AL QAEDA HITS HOME 

On May 12, 2003, suicide bombers attacked 
three residential housing compounds in Riyadh, 
killing 34 people, including 8 Americans. The 
strikes came just days after Saudi security forces 
had uncovered a large weapons cache in the 
Riyadh area. A number of suspects fled the scene. 
The Saudis, in an unusual step for a very secretive 
government, published in the local media the 
names and pictures of 19 men wanted in the inci- 
dent. Both Saudi and us authorities linked the 


attackers to Al Qaeda. 
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The bombings led to an intensified Saudi security 
campaign aimed at rooting out Al Qaeda cells in the 
country. Clashes between Saudi police and suspected 
militants occurred frequently in cities throughout the 
country, including Mecca and Medina. Numerous 
hidden weapons caches were found, including large 
supplies of plastic explosives, homemade bombs, and 
assault rifles. Eighteen Saudi security personnel were 
killed between May and November 2003, as were a 
larger number of suspects. While the Saudi govern- 
ment has not officially acknowledged the number of 
those arrested in sweeps, it is estimated at 600. 

The security crackdown did not prevent another 
devastating attack on November 9, 2003. Seventeen 
people, mostly Arabs from other countries but also 
a number of Saudis, were killed and 122 wounded 
in an assault on a residential compound in Riyadh. 
Once again, Saudi and us officials linked the attack- 
ers to Al Qaeda. 

In the wake of these attacks, the Saudi rulers 
rallied the official religious establishment and a num- 








lishment and called for an open debate about the 
interpretation of Islam in their country—Jamal 
Khashoggi, editor of the Saudi newspaper al-Watan; 
Daud al-Shiryan, a Saudi journalist who had a daily 
column in al-Hayat; and Hussein Shobokshi, a 
writer for the Saudi newspaper Okaz—lost their 
positions after the May bombings. The defensive- 
ness of the Islamists, official and independent, is 
testament to stirrings of political activism elsewhere 
in Saudi society. The regime's response in firing the 
journalists indicates the religious establishment's 
continuing power. And the November bombing 
demonstrates that the Saudis still have a consider- 
able way to go before the threat of violent Sunni 
Muslim extremism 1s neutralized. 


POLITICAL STIRRINGS 

On October 14, 2003, Riyadh experienced an 
unusual event: hundreds of Saudis gathered in front 
of one of the city’s major shopping centers in a 
political protest. They were pe quickly dispersed by 
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bic newspaper al-Hayat published a statement by 47 
prominent Islamist figures in Saudi Arabia, some of 
whom had earlier been jailed by the regime, con- 
demning the May bombing. After the November 
bombing, two dissident clerics, Shaykh Ali al-Khu- 
dayr and Shaykh Nasir al- Fahad, who had been 
arrested for encouraging violent opposition to the 
regime, publicly recanted their positions. The reli- 
gious establishment conducted a public campaign 
against what it termed “excessiveness” (al-ghulu in 
Arabic) in religion and against “deviant” under- 
standings of Islamic teachings concerning jihad. 
Shortly after the May bombings, religious authorities 
removed 343 religious officials from their positions 
in mosques around the country, and required 1,347 
to undergo retraining. Religious textbooks that had 
encouraged hostility toward non-Muslims were 
altered, though with new warnings against adopting 
Western systems of government. 

This support from the religious establishment 
and independent Islamists came with a price: they 
demanded that the regime rein in leading Saudi crit- 
ics of their power in the country. Three prominent 
Saudi writers who had cntcized the religious estab- 


a Saudi dissident living in London, Saad al-Fagqih, 
whose Movement for Islamic Reform in Arabia uses 
the Internet and satellite television to urge opposi- 
tion to the regime on an Islamist platform. An effort 
by al-Faqih to organize other protests around the 
country a week later fizzled when Saudi policemen, 
forewarned by al-Faqih’s Internet postings, managed 
to prevent the gatherings. It is not clear that those 
who protested on October 14 all shared al-Faqih's 
Islamist critique of the regime. One protester was 
quoted as saying, “I am an unemployed youth. I 
came to join the protest to express my inability to 
obtain work.” But the demonstration was evidence 
that something is happening on the political front 
in Saudi Arabia. 

= Demands for political reform also were voiced 
by a coalition of Saudi liberals and moderate 
Islamists in a petiton January 2003 to Crown 
Prince Abdullah. (King Fahd is largely incapaci- 
tated by a stroke; Abdullah has day-to-day govern- 
ing responsibilities.) While couching their 
demands in respectful and supportive language, the 
petition—entitled “The Present and Future of the 
Country”—called for a number of significant 


changes in the Saudi political system, including a 
directly elected Consultative Council with real leg- 
islative powers (the current council is appointed 
and has only advisory powers), directly elected 
provincial assemblies, royal guarantees of political 
freedoms such as freedom of expression and polit- 
ical organization, and greater rights for women. 

In their plea for a wide-rangmg national dialogue 
based on mutual respect and tolerance, the signa- 
tories implicitly criticized the religious establish- 
ments dominant role in Saudi society. In late April, 
450 Saudi Shiites also presented a petition to the 
crown prince that called for citizen equality and an 
end to discrimination based on sectarianism in the 
kingdom. This was an explicit challenge to the hos- 
tility toward Shiism long held by the Wahhabi inter- 
pretation of Islam, and to the history of the Saudi 
state’s treatment of the Shiite minority as second- 
class citizens. 

In the wake of the May bombings and the 
regime’s subsequent security crackdown, a number 
of those involved in the January 2003 petition 
addressed a shorter, sharper petition entitled 
“Defending the Nation” to the crown prince in 
September 2003, signed by 306 Saudis. The signa- 
tories argued that the lack of political freedoms and 
the dominant position in society held by “those 
who are fundamentally unable to engage ın dia- 
logue with others” (a not so veiled reference to the 
religious establishment and hard-line independent 
Wahhabis) had created the atmosphere from which 
terrorism in Saudi Arabia had emerged. The peti- 
tion called for immediate application of the politi- 
cal reforms urged on the crown prince in the 
January petition. 

The regime made a number of gestures in 
response to those calling for political reform. Crown 
Prince Abdullah received the organizers of the Jan- 
uary petition and expressed his support for some of 
their recommendations. Abdullah had, earlier that 
month, submitted to the Arab League a “new Arab 
covenant” for consideration by the Arab rulers, 
which called for economic reform and “developing 
political participation.” After the May 2003 bomb- 
ings, the crown prince convened a “national dia- 
logue meeting” in June that included, along with 
members of the official Wabhabi religious establish- 
ment, representatives of other Sunni law schools and 
of the Shiite community. The meeting ended with a 
call to respect differences of opinion within Islam 
and to strengthen national unity. Participants also 
cautioned that the central role of the religious estab- 
lishment in national life should not be questioned. 
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In October the government announced a plan to 
organize elections within a year for half the seats on 
proposed municipal councils in cities throughout 
the country. 

“Petition fever” and government moves to 
accommodate or co-opt it are not new in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Similar ferment appeared in the kingdom after 
the first Gulf War, the last major regional upheaval. 
The regime responded with a series of minor 
reforms, most notably the appointment of the Con- 
sultative Council. While the crown prince’ steps in 
2003 are important in the Saudi context, and have 
earned him his reputation as an advocate of reform 
within the ruling family, they accomplish little in 
moving toward the comprehensive reform agenda 
suggested by the various petitions. Part of the Saudi 
reluctance to embrace more thoroughgoing reform 
stems simply from the ruling family’s desire to hold 
on to its monopoly of power. But it also reflects the 
rulers’ need to placate their more hard-line religious 
constituency, which distrusts the talk of reforms 
and sees them—not without cause—as directed 
against Wabhabi hegemony in the kingdom’ social, 
political, and intellectual life. 

The Wahhabi establishment in both its official 
and unofficial elements has supported the regime 
in its confrontation with the domestic and interna- 
tional repercussions of 9-11. It has been for decades 
the regime's ally and the core of its social base. The 
Al-Saud ruling family is unlikely to jettison that his- 
toric alliance to placate “liberal” forces whose 
strength in Saudi society remains uncertain. Main- 
taining this political balance between the core reli- 
gious constituency and other forces in society, at a 
time when the regime faces a violent domestic 
opposition and a growing consensus that reform 
must come sooner rather than later, is the tightrope 
the Saudi rulers must walk. 


A NEW RELATIONSHIP WITH THE US 

Even as the Saudis face these problems at home, 
they also are in the midst of redefining their rela- 
tionship with their most important foreign ally, the 
United States. It has become increasingly clear since 
9-11 that the very close relationship between the 
two countries, symbolized by their cooperation in 
the first Gulf War, cannot be sustained. Public and 
congressional opinion in the United States has 
turned hostile toward Saudi Arabia. Accusations of 
Saudi complicity in the September 11 attacks— 
either directly or indirectly through support for 
Islamic organizations with ties to bin Laden—con- 
tinue to be raised in the United States. The Bush 
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administration's refusal to declassify parts of a July 
2003 congressional report on 9-11 that discussed 
Saudi Arabia fueled more accusations. In Novem- 
ber, the chairman of the us Commission on Inter- 
national Religious Freedom, established by 
Congress and administered by the State Depart- 
ment, called Saudi Arabia a “strategic threat” to the 
United States because it continues to fund and 
export the Wahhabi brand of Islam. 

Likewise, public opinion in Saudi Arabia is prob- 
ably now more anti-American than at any time in 
recent history. In a poll conducted for Zogby Inter- 
national in July, 94 percent of Saudis held an unfa- 
vorable impression of us policy toward the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and 81 percent opposed us pol- 
icy in Iraq. Seventy percent of the respondents had 
an unfavorable impression not just of the American 
government but of the American people. 

These trends in public opinion come as both 
Washington and Riyadh have put some distance 
into their previously close relations. The Saudi gov- 
ernment publicly opposed the us war against Iraq. 
A multibillion-dollar energy project, armed at devel- 
oping Saudi natural gas reserves and headed by 
American energy firms, collapsed in June 2003. In 
September, after the war to topple Saddam Hussein 
had concluded, us forces left the Saudi base that 
they had used since the end of the first Gulf War for 
air patrols over Iraq The withdrawal of American 
forces from the kingdom, a demand of bin Laden's 
since he launched his campaign against the United 
States and the Saudi rulers, removes an irritant in 
Saudi-American relations, but it also symbolizes the 
end of an extremely tight relationship between the 
two capitals (which is one reason why neither gov- 
ernment trumpeted the withdrawal). And it is 
accompanied by President George W. Bush's 
attempt to make democracy promotion a center- 
piece of us policy in the Middle East, a so that 
will not be welcomed in Riyadh. 

Both the Bush administration and the Saudis have 
emphasized that they want to maintain a cooperative 
relationship. Washington has publicly praised Saudi 
cooperation in the war on terrorism, particularly after 
the May bombings, even as it has pressed the Saudis 
for greater efforts. Despite public opposition to the 
war agaist Iraq, the Saudis quietly allowed us access 
to Saudi military bases during the war. Oil, the basis 
of the us-Saudi relationship since the 1930s, remains 


a key interest for Washington; Saudi Arabia still has 
25 percent of the world’s known oil reserves and 
exports more oil than any other country in the 
world. Still, because of public opinion on both sides, 
the relationship cannot be as close as it once was. 
Rtyadh and Washington are groping toward some 
new equilibrium, as yet undefined. 


THE RESILIENT KINGDOM . 

Saudi rulers face the dual challenges of domestic 
unease and redefined us relations with a number of 
resources still at their disposal. Oil prices, the driv- — 
ing force of the Saudi economy and the lubricant of 
Saudi patronage networks, have been strong for 
nearly two years. Although Rryadh faces structural 
economic problems, most notably an infrastructure 
that lags behind its high population growth rate and 
an increasingly serious unemployment problem 
among Saudi youth, it has the resources, if used 
wisely, to tackle these problems. The changes 
required include efforts to attract local and foreign 
capital, legal reforms to protect those investments 
from political interference, educational reforms to 
better prepare Saudi youth for the job market, and 
public-private Saudi cooperation to reduce depen- 
dence on foreign labor. 

Much as the case with political reform, on the 
economic side the Saudi rulers know the direction 
in which they need to move—they are simply slow 
and cautious in proceeding. The ruling family faces 
the difficult issue of how to deal with a king who, 
while still formally ruling, has never fully recovered 
from the stroke he suffered in 1995. This problem 
complicates decision making and introduces even 
more caution into the process. However, there are 
no signs of overt struggles among the leading 
princes, as there have been before, which could call 
into question the family’s stability. 

The Saudi rulers have faced significant challenges 
in the past: from Arab nationalism in the 1950s and 
1960s, the Iranian Revolution in the 1980s, and Sad- 
dam Hussein and internal ferment during and after 
the first Gulf War. They weathered each challenge. 
The current threats they. face could be the most seri- 
ous, because they question the religious legitimacy 
that has underpinned the monarchy since its found- 
ing. It would be unwise to bet against the Saudi 
monarchy, based on its track record of staying in 
power. But the odds are getting shorter. a 
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in October to Iranian activist attorney Shirin 

Ebadi highlights the struggle of Middle East- 
ern women for human and women's rights. It also 
highlights a vital though complex connection 
between the status of women and the prospects for 
démocracy. Despite attempts by some Muslims to 
reinterpret Islam as compatible with gender equal- 
ity, resistance to improving womens status has gen- 
erally been greater ın the Muslim world than 
elsewhere. No society can be truly democratic if it 
treats half its population as second-class citizens 
without full and equal rights. But not all paths to 
reform are created equal. The introduction of elec- 
- toral systems without strong constitutional protec- 
tions could empower fundamentalists who want to 
enforce strict versions of Islamic law, while democ- 
ratization efforts undertaken by outside military 
intervention could provoke an anti-Western reac- 
tion. Either development could set back women's 
rights as well as political reform in the region. 

It is wrong to view most Muslim countries, Iran 
included, as monolithic autocracies in which 
women are primarily victims rather than people 
working to carve out a more autonomous and 
democratic existence. Women’s struggles, along 
with the forces of modernization, have increased 
the public roles open to women in the Muslim 
world despite the growing power of Islamism, and 
this expansion of women’ roles constitutes in itself 
a force for democratization. 


Te awarding of the 2003 Nobel Peace Prize 
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ISLAMISTS AND SECULARISTS 

The word democracy has several meanings. In 
the United States the tendency has been to focus on 
voting and parliamentary government. By these cri- 
teria, only Turkey among Middle Eastern Muslim 
countries has a largely democratic system. Yet a 
number of other Middle Eastern countries have 
been increasing the role of free elections and par- 
liamentary or consultative bodies. The problem 
encountered lately is that free voting may favor 
Islamists who refuse to extend, and often limit; 
women’ rights. In many Muslim countries, the 
main lines of division regarding women’s rights 
have been between secular nationalists who pro- 
mote an extension of women’s rights—whether 
because they are women's advocates or because they 
have an interest in modernizing values and achieve- 
ments—and Islamists, whose programs are nearly 
always regressive regarding the role of women when 
seen from the viewpoint of modern universalist val- 
ues. There are also gender-egalitarian Islamists, but 
they have not yet been able to change seriously the ° 
trend of Islamists’ influencing governments in ways 
that create less egalitarian conditions for women. 

In the recent history of the Muslim world, it has 
been mainly, the Westernized bourgeoisie and upper 
classes that have favored the extension of women’s 
rights, while the urban and rural popular classes and 
the small bourgeoisie tied to the traditional economy 
and to local clerics have not. Islamist movements, 
which today, despite contrary impressions in the 
West, are predominantly gradualist rather than mil- 
itant, have grown in most Muslim countries for a 
variety of reasons. Among these are the rapid urban- 
ization of non-Westernized rural populations, which 
are often helped in cities not by their governments 
but by clerical or Islamist groups; economic and 
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social crises to which Islamists promise solutions 
where secular governments have failed; and resent- 
ment of Western and especially us and Israeli actions 
in the Middle East. Like American fundamentalists, 
Islamists tend to support a strict reading of selected 
parts of scripture and religious tradition, many of 
which endorse a subordinate role for women and a 
dominant role for men. 

Secular rulers in the Middle East have often taken 
the lead in recognizing that increased women's 
rights and labor-force participation are essential to 
the creation of modern nations and societies, 
whether democratic, authoritarian, or something in 
between. Pioneering women primarily of middle- 
and upper-class background, supported by male 
reformist politicians and writers, organized and 
fought for women’ rights in most Middle Eastern 
countries from the early twentieth century on, and 
these struggles sometimes influenced the rulers who 
introduced major reforms. Notable examples of 
reforms were Ataturk's 
abolition of Islamic law 
and introduction of a 
family code based on 
Swiss law in Turkey in 
the 1920s and the exten- 
sion of voting rights to 
women in 1934; Habib Bourguiba’s abolition of 
polygamy, with Islamic justifications, in Tunisia’s 
personal status code in 1956; Mohammad Reza 
Shah's approval of feminist-inspired family protec- 
tion laws in Iran in 1967 and 1975; and Anwar 
Sadats promotion of a more egalitarian family law 
in Egypt. 

Most recently, in October 2003, King Moham- 
mad VI presented the Moroccan parliament with a 
proposed act, quite stmilar to Iran’s family protec- 
tion law, that raises the marriage age, gives women 
new property rights in marriage, opens divorce to 
women, requires a judge's approval for all divorces, 
and makes polygamy permissible only with a 
judge's authorization and the consent of the previ- 
ous wife or wives. Like most Muslim rulers other 
than Ataturk, the Moroccan king claimed, with 
apposite quotations, that the reforms were truly 
Islamic. In Morocco’s case, women’s movements 
influenced the new legislation and a large number 
of elected progressives in parliament contributed 
important backing to the kings reform efforts. 

Contemporary governments that make a strong 
point of being Islamic either have not reformed 
Islamic laws regarding women, as in Saudi Arabia, 
or have turned back reforms that they considered 
un-Islamic, as with Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s 
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abolition of the family protection law in Iran. In 
Pakistan, the “Islamic” military dictatorship of Zia 
ul-Haqq (1977-1988) reintroduced Islamic laws 
regarding women that were followed by even 
stricter measures imposed by the current Islamist 
provincial governments in Pakistan’s Baluchistan 
and Northwest Frontier. Afghanistan suffered under 
the extreme measures of the Taliban. These laws 
have, however, mobilized more women to fight for 
their rights than ever before. 


REINTERPRETING ISLAM 

Recently the Muslim world has witnessed 
renewed intellectual and political debate over what 
constitutes true Islam. Those labeled fundamentalist 
have stressed certain elements of Islam, particularly 
aspects of law and custom that differentiate Islamic 
from modern Western practices. These include laws 
that limit women and favor men, such as polygamy, 
easy divorce for men but not for women, presump- 
tive granting of child 
custody to the father or 
his family after divorce, 
requirements that a 
woman obtain a hus- 
band’ or male guardians 
permission to work or 
travel, and generalized control over women and girls 
by male family members. 

While fundamentalists favor such limits and 
laws, a growing group of Muslim reformers finds 
the true spirit of Islam in verses of the Koran that 
treat men and women equally as believers. Some 
reformers argue that verses emphasizing inequality 
between the sexes were not intended for all time; 
others point to different interpretations of these 
verses. Notably, the chapter of the Koran that allows 
polygamy does so specifically in the context of pro- 
tecting widows and orphans (who were numerous 
because of wars), and says that a man should take 
more than one wife only if he can treat all equally. 
Later in the same chapter of the Koran it is said that 
no man can treat all wives equally—implying, 
according to reformers, that polygamy is not licit. 
Modernist Islamic arguments were used to justify 
the abolition of polygamy in Tunisia under Habib 
Bourguiba in 1956 and to endorse its limitation in 
several Islamic countries. Only Tunisia and Turkey 
have outlawed polygamy, and they are the two Mus- 
lim countries with legal systems most respectful of 
gender equality. 

History shows that inegalitarian laws and cus- 
toms were found in all premodern societies. Islam 
took over many such customs either from pre- 
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Islamic tribal societies or, as with veiling, from pre- 
Islamic Near Eastern empires, particularly the 
Byzantine and Persian empires. Polygamy was once 
universally permitted, though usually rare in prac- 
tice (as it is in the Muslim world). Changes in the 
roles of women—not always immediately positive 
but ultimately leading to greater equality—came 
with the rise of capitalism and representative gov- 
ernment. Women have had to struggle for their 
rights in government and in the public sphere and 


workplace in the West, but this struggle’s trajectory _ 


has been mainly positive for women. Much of the 
non-Muslim world has seen greater progress in 
women’s equality than the Muslim world, though 
one should not exaggerate this difference—the rise 
in dowry murders in India is in some ways worse, 
resulting in far more deaths, than anything experi- 
enced in the Muslim world. 


OBSTACLES TO WOMEN’S RIGHTS 

In general, resistance to improving women’ legal 
status has been greater in the Muslim world than 
elsewhere, and the denial of full and equal rights to 
half their populations has proved an obstacle to the 
democratization of Muslim societies. Part of the 


problem is that the struggle for women’ rights in © 


the Muslim world, as in other non-Western regions, 
has often been attacked as a Western colonialist 
phenomenon, even by those who accept other 
Western ideas, such as Marxism or nationalism. 

Associating women's rights struggles with sub- 
servience to the West makes these struggles more dif- 
ficult. It also helps account for intellectual efforts in 
the Muslim world and elsewhere to demonstrate that 
Islam and the local culture were originally and fun- 
damentally egalitarian, and have been distorted by 
later patriarchal thinkers and rulers. In Islam there is 
some basis for this; the Koran and gender relations 
m Mohammad’ time were more egalitarian than 
dominant interpretations of Islam became later. 

Strong correlations can be found between a 
womans status in a society and that society’ likeli- 
hood of being politically democratic. On nearly all 
indices of women’s status—education levels, labor 
force participation, health, political status and 
rights—most Muslim countries rank lower than 
non-Muslim countries with comparable incomes. 
Muslim countries also rank very low in democratic 
institutions and in per capita income and rates of 
development. Some scholars have convincingly tied 
political and economic underdevelopment to their 
showing on status-of-women indices. 

A number of reasons may be adduced for the low 
relative status of many (though far from all) women 
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in the Muslim world, and the tendency to ascribe 
this to Islam does not begin to explain the phe- 
nomenon. Islam can be and has been interpreted in 
many different ways, as have been the equally scrip- 
tural monotheistic religions, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The status of women in the Bible is 
subordinate, as it is in Roman Catholic and funda- 
mentalist Protestant doctrine, yet most believers in 
developed countries do not accept the traditional 
Christian view of women’ subordination to men. 
Many believing Muslims similarly do not accept tra- 
ditional views regarding women, but the factors that 
have increased fundamentahsm in the Muslim world 
have similarly worked to increase male-dominant 
religious views. 

Promoting the tradition of male dominance, too, 
is a long history of strongly patriarchal tribes and 
extended families in the Muslim world, favored in 
the Middle East by the aridity that encouraged 
nomadic tribalism. In addition, widespread frustra- 
tion over Western-backed autocratic and often secu- 
lar governments—and their failure to produce 
sufficient social and, economic progress—has made 
a number of people idealize the past and see present 
problems as a result of deviation from Islamic ideals. 
The continued Israeli occupation of Arab lands has 
encouraged a kind of pan-Islamic nationalism that 
finds solace and support in restating Islamic doc- 
trines. The failures of both secular nationalism and 
international socialism also have contributed to the 
search for a different doctrine of worldly salvation. 


DEMOCRACY BY INVASION 

While the success of democratization in the Mid- 
dle East requires a greater role for women in the 
public sphere, this cannot be achieved by outside 
intervention if history is any guide. The two coun- 
tries in the Middle East that have most dramatically 
legislated in ways favorable to women—Turkey and 
Tunisia—did so only after freeing themselves of for- 
eign control and intervention. No amount of con- 
stitutional tinkering inspired by an occupying 
power appears likely to improve substantially the 
role of women in Afghanistan or Iraq, even though 
a minimum requirement of any US intervention 
should be a guarantee of women’s safety and rights. 
The signs to date in Afghanistan and Iraq regarding 
such minimum guarantees are not encouraging. In 
Afghanistan there has been a recrudescence of 
patriarchal warlord power and warfare and also of 
the Taliban. Outside of Kabul very few women 
unveil, and even though women can work and 
(some) girls can attend school, many Taliban-like 
limits on their actions and behavior still prevail. 
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The constitution recently proposed by Afghan 
President Hamid Karzai includes a few protections 
for women. The proposed strong presidential sys- 
tem has provisions guaranteeing that a certain num- 
ber of women be elected to the lower house of 
parliament and selected by the president for the 
upper house. Afghanistan is, however, to be an 
Islamic Republic, with Islam the official religion, 
and statements about human rights are very general 
and without specifics regarding women. The place 
of Islamic courts and law appears ambiguous. The 
state is to administer justice in accordance with leg- 
islation and the constitution, but where relevant 
provisions do not exist decisions are to be made 
within constitutional limits “in accordance with 
[Islamic] jurisprudence and in a way to serve jus- 
tice in the best possible manner.” 

There is no guarantee that the constitution’ pro- 
visions will be carried out, or that ambiguous legal 
provisions will not be 
interpreted to leave 
personal status law 
largely unreformed 
and unfavorable to 
women. A group of 
Afghan female legists 
and professionals has recommended a large number 
of changes in the constitution to guarantee more 
seats for women nationwide, more workplace pro- 
tection, an end to trafficking in women, equality in 
marriage and the family, and equal treatment in all 
aspects of life. Amin Tarzi, a regional analyst for 
Afghanistan and Iraq at Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty, notes that although the draft constitution 
includes general statements against discrimination, 
the lack of specific protections and the references to 
Islamic law may, as they have in the past, provide 
excuses for dominant males to continue to under- 
mine or ignore womens rights. 

In Iraq, women and girls remain unsafe, espe- 
cially in much of the so-called Sunni Triangle area, 
including Baghdad. Many are afraid to leave their 
homes unaccompanied by a man, and some girls 
are kept from school for fear of kidnapping and 
rape. As noted by Nicholas Kristof in the Novem- 
ber 19, 2003, New York Times, women and girls are 
“arguably worse off now than under Saddam....A 
new report by the UN Population Fund offers a dev- 
astating portrait of the plight of Iraqi women since 
the war.” In addition to other problems, many 
women have lost access to medical care, even for 
serious illnesses. Also, a number of Islamists, espe- 
cially among the majority Shiites, are calling for an 
Islamic state (among the Shiites, on the Iranian 
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model) and for the imposition of Islamic laws 
regarding women. Reestablishment of security 
remains a top priority for the women and girls of 
Iraq, even more than for the men, and an almost 
equal priority for both is the creation of jobs and a 
functioning Iraqi economy and infrastructure. Pub- 
lished interviews with Iraqi girls and women show 
that these, rather than the details of a new consti- 
tution, are their main concerns. 

If these basic security and economic issues are 
met, then women and democratic men presumably 
will show more interest in a constitution, but they 
also will realize that a constitution is only one ele- 
ment of a democratic society. I do not believe it is 
an outsiders role to say what specifics a constitu- 
tion should include beyond guarantees for equal 
human rights for both sexes. Whether this is to be 
encouraged by gender quotas ın parliament and in 
government office is something for local democrats 
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democracy by inva- 
sion and writing a 
constitution while 
under occupation is likely to be tainted, and in many 
ways abortive, and will hurt women even more than 
men. The numerous and currently glaring faults of 
the occupation and the other problems facing Iraq 
already are being blamed on the United States, both 
in Iraq and elsewhere, and this has encouraged more 
people to turn to nondemocratic, including strict 
Islamist, solutions. Already the occupation forces are 
making compromises with formerly powerful men 
and groups to restore order, and these men and 
groups often promote a greater degree of gender 
inequality than existed under Saddam Hussein. This 
is true of even some of the more moderate and less 
militant Shiite leaders. As already seen ın Afghani- 
stan, Palestine, and Chechnya, foreign occupation 
often strengthens Islamism among those who resist 
it, and if this trend continues to grow in Iraq, it will 
likely lead to greater restrictions on women. 


INTERNAL FORCES FOR REFORM 

The history of British and French colonial policy 
in the Middle East indicates that the presence of for- 
eign forces increased the veiling, seclusion, and 
unequal treatment of women as a reaction against 
Western rule and Western ways. Women who fought 
for and attained greater equality were often consid- 
ered subordinate to the West, and some still are. The 
best way to counteract this has been for indigenous 
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women and concerned men to struggle in their own 
way for women’ rights. This has been dramatically 
shown in Iran since 1979. Both religious and secular 
women in increasing numbers have taken advantage 
of educational opportunities offered by the state and 
have been highly creatrve in carving out professional 
lives for themselves and in everyday resistance to 
government restrictions. Western groups can help 
publicize and fund these struggles, but it is far better 
if these are nongovernmental groups not so easily 
suspected of possessing ulterior motives. 

A few Arab countries have recently taken small 
steps toward greater democracy and, in some cases, 
womens rights. Insofar as these developments have 
international causes, they are not primarily the result 
of us pressure. More often they derive from a desire 
to join global trading and investment networks. 
Countries can more easily join these networks if 
they establish some democratic legal and electoral 
norms that much of the world community demands. 
Also, many Arab leaders now believe that the only 
way to avoid civil unrest is to encourage alternatives 
to Islamists, who today often dominate the opposi- 
tion, partly because only mosque-related opposi- 
tional activities escape suppression. Bahrain held 
parliamentary elections last year with women can- 
didates. Kuwait has held legislative elecuons and 
promises enfranchisement of women, though its 
parliament has expressed disapproval. King Abdul- 
lah of Jordan has proposed an expansion of repre- 
sentative government. Other countries have taken 
similar small steps. Even Saudi Arabia is promising 
local elective councils in the future. though doubts 
remain about the seriousness of the proposal and 
whether it will include women. Overall, past Saudi 
financing of mosques and schools worldwide that 
promote their peculiar version of Islam has been 
seriously restrictive for Muslim women. 

Morocco is the most hopeful Arab case. The 
2003 legislative changes proposed by King Moham- 
mad VI, unlike earlier legislation in Turkey, Tunisia, 
and pre-revolution Iran, are not simply a case of 
reform from above. In Morocco, a sympathetic 
monarch acceded to pressures from progressives 
and women’ rights advocates. External factors also 
provided incentives. The king wished to burnish 
the image of Morocco as a progressive Arab state in 
the eyes of Western governments at a time when 
the discourse of democratization in the Middle East 
has become prevalent. The king repeatedly referred 
to the sharia (Islamic law) in presenting the 
reforms. And they do not go as far as the 1956 
Tunisian reforms, stnce polygamy is permitted if the 
first wife accepts it whereas ıt is banned in Tunisia. 
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The reforms that have occurred in the Arab 
world suggest that generalized Western pressures 
can have some influence, although the current 
unpopularity of the us government makes it the 
least likely source. for a lasting effect on popular 
views of gender questions. 


THE CASE OF IRAN 

Iran illustrates the problems of simply promul- 
gating egalitarian laws from above without the con- 
text of an overall democracy, as the shah did, and 
also the problems and possibilities for women that 
are appearing as several other countries shift from 
a more secular/egalitarian government to one more 
influenced by Islamists. The relatively egalitarian 
family protection law of 1967 (and its improved 
version of 1975), which was largely influenced by 
womens rights activists, gave Iranian women essen- 
tially equal rights in marriage, divorce, and child 
custody, and allowed a second marriage only with 
the approval of the first wife and a court. Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini from his exile called the law 
and any marriages and divorces attained under it 
void, and one of his first acts when his revolution- 
ary government came to power in February 1979 
was to annul this reform and return to sharia law. 
This was more important for reducing women's 
rights than were the steps, more publicized world- 
wide, to require Islamic dress for women. 

In the years following the Iranian revolution, 
many women, including some who had been mobi- 
lized during the revolution, helped reverse a num- 
ber of the restrictions put on women. Women were 
originally excluded from a number of university 
specialties and professions. Many responded by 
entering new professions and businesses, where 
they contributed to ending the university and pro- 
fessional restrictions. In a recent interview Shirin 
Ebadi said that there are now two women judges 
with full capacity and that they are women who, 
like herself, had been removed from their positions 
right after the revolution. 

Changes in health, education, and social mores 
in Iran have helped create a new generation of 
women and men eager to create a more democratic 
government and with many of the skills needed to 
run it. Women have benefited especially from the 
health and education measures initiated by the gov- 
ernment. The revolutionary state from the first 
emphasized rural and lower-class urban health ser- 
vices. In 1989 it reversed its formerly hostile posi- 
tion regarding birth control and launched what has 
become probably the world’s most successful 
national birth control program. Clerical endorse- 
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ment and the enlistment of trusted local health 
workers have made birth control acceptable. All 
newly married couples must attend sex and birth 
control education classes, and birth control is free 
and publicized. Since:1989, Iran has shifted from 
having one of the highest birthrates in the world to 
a replacement level of just over two births per cou- 
ple. This is one factor in the greater attention given 
to the education and cultural development of chil- 
dren. It also has made it easier for mothers to work. 
Women now live on average to the age of 72, two 
years longer than men, and life expectancy is still 
rising and infant mortality falling. 

The results of Iran’s push for education at all lev- 
els are equally impressive. In the 15- to 24-year-old 
age group, 97 percent of young women are now lit- 
erate, a huge increase over prerevolution literacy, 
even though education was expanding during the 
shah’ reign. Educational institutions have expanded 
at all levels, including adult education and outside 
classes in the arts and other skills. Women now 
account for over:62 percent of entering university 
students, based on their higher test results. Women 
also pursue sports more than ever before. Although 
many exceptions and inconsistencies can be found, 
the government has entered into a kind of informal 
agreement with the Iranian people—in essence, the 
state will permit social change but not political 
demonstrations. In the large cities boys and girls 
mix, often in specially designated areas, and even 
hold hands. Headscarves are pushed back, and coats 
are short. Also, young people have a greater say in 
marriage partners, sometimes even marrying against 
their parents’ wishes. i 

Women still face many problems, however. Even 
though Iran5 GNP has recently been rising rapidly, the 
economy is not generating enough jobs to absorb 
educated women or men. The most recent available 
figures, from 1999, show that only 10 percent of 
women were part of the workforce, although the real 
figure is higher because of considerable female 
employment in the informal economy and in unre- 
` ported work in rural areas. Although unemployment 
is high across the board, it is higher among women 
than men. Senior positions in the civil service are still 
overwhelmingly a man’s preserve. 

Most important, in Iran as in many Middle East- 
erm countries, Islamic law has remained resistant to 
gender equality, though some reforms have 
occurred. With a few exceptions legislated during 
the Iran-Iraq War, child custody still goes to fathers 
after a very young age, and immediately if the 


divorced woman remarries. Although a reform pro- 
vision requires that a court approve all divorces, 
male petitions are almost never rejected, while a 
woman can divorce only for a limited number of 
reasons. An important reform inserted a number of 
conditions similar to those in the family protection 
law into each marriage contract, but now the bride 
and groom must sign them. There are no figures on 
how many contracts are not signed, although appar- 
ently most are. Adulterers still may be stoned to 
death (a penalty not in the Koran but which entered 
Islamic law from surrounding areas), though this 
has become very rare. Fathers possess complete legal 
rights over their children, who are given almost no 
legal protection by Islamic law. Male guardians can 
control or veto a woman’ right to work or travel, 
but women students may now go abroad alone. 


WOMEN AND DEMOCRACY 

Iran, like much of the Middle East, presents a 
contradictory picture of a struggle between the 
forces of reaction or tradition that take Islamic law, 
including inequality for women, as their main ideo- 
logical basis, and those who fight for democracy and 
women’s and human rights. The picture is compli- 
cated by reformers who are reinterpreting Islamic 
law in egalitarian directions. These reinterpretations 
thus far have had a major impact only when rulers 
have adopted them, as in Morocco, and even then 
the result has not been completely egalitarian with 
respect to gender. The question remains whether 
such reinterpretations can achieve true gender 
equality, which is a concomitant of true democracy. 
Reinterpretations of Islam can in any case contribute 
to the eventual achievement of gender equality, 
which may ultimately require a large dose of secu- 
lar separation of mosque from state and new law 
codes that break radically with past codes. 

The Arab countries overall are similar to Iran 
insofar as many aspects of Arab women's lives have 
improved, although women have not achieved legal 
or actual gender equality. Measured in literacy and 
education, life expectancy, average marriage ages 
and birthrates, and labor force participation, Arab 
women are better off than before, but they are still 
hindered by unequal laws, persistent inegalitarian 
customs and ideas,.and a lack of democratic free- 
doms. In the Middle East further progress for 
women will create both an impetus and a precon- 
dition for democracy, although the establishment of 
democracy will demand other difficult changes, 
including an end to foreign occupations. E 
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“The tragic ongoing violence between Palestinians and Israelis shields a greater 


tragedy currently unfolding i in the West Bank and Gaza Strip: the dismember- 


ment of the Palestinian economy.” 





The Palestinian State: 
Division and Despair 


SARA ROY 


ot long ago, two Israel journalists were 
N given the opportunity to purchase 100 olive 
trees. The trees, they discovered, had been 
uprooted from Palestinian lands by Israeli bulldoz- 
ers working on the new “security wall” or separation 
barrier in the West Bank. Among these gnarled trees, 
some of which have since found new homes in 
Israeli parks and private residences, was a 600-year- 
old olive tree selling for $5,500 at an Israeli nursery. 
These olive trees are only one example of the dis- 
possession of the Palestinians, which intensified 
with the start of the Intifada (uprising) more than 
three years ago and is now bringing about the slow 
dismemberment of the population. This is not 
hyperbole but fact. Not since 1948 perhaps have 
Palestinians faced such loss and displacement. __ 
International failure to address the political roots 
of an essentially territorial conflict has abetted Israeli 
Prime Minister Arnel Sharon's unprecedented efforts 
to dissect Palestinian lands and dismember the 
Palestinian economy. Continued settlement expan- 
sion, the construction of a giant wall, closure poli- 
cies, and other destructive actions are compromising 
the economic and physical well-being of the Pales- 
tinian people in a manner never before seen during 
Israel’s occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. Not 
only is the emergence of the Palestinian state, let 
alone its longer-term development, at risk. So is the 
more immediate sustainability of everyday life. 
This stark reality has its more recent roots in the 
1993 Oslo peace process and in the current Amer- 
ican “road map” for peace, diplomatic initiatives 
that oblige Palestinians to accept as normal and rea- 
sonable Israel's continued occupation of their lands 
and the expansion of Israeli settlements. The road 
map, like Oslo, fails to focus on occupation but 
instead concentrates on Palestinian violence and 
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how to extinguish it—as if that violence emerged 
in a vacuum. (The Israeli government itself stated 
when the road map was unveiled in December 2002 
that its purpose should be to end the conflict rather 
than the occupation.) 

In the 10 years since the Oslo peace process 
began, the Israeli government has expropriated at 
least 70,000 acres of Palestinian land, largely for 
Israeli settlement expansion and the construction 
of new settlements and settlement infrastructure. 
The settler population has doubled since 1993 to 
more than 220,000 people (excluding East 
Jerusalem) living in 150 settlements in the West 
Bank and 16 in Gaza. Sharon's recent suggestion 
that Israel’s occupation cannot continue indefinitely 
was followed one day later by a Ministry of Hous- 
ing announcement of plans to build 11,806 new 
dwelling units in settlements. Israeli authorities 
prohibit Palestinians from building near settlements 
or within 150 meters of the bypass roads that link 
the settlements. Since 1993, meanwhile, nearly 
4,000 Palestinian homes have been demolished— 
almost 3,000 since September 2000—and more 
than 14,000 houses damaged. In Gaza alone, 
10,000 people are now homeless. 

Equally devastating to Palestinians, the past 
decade of diplomacy has witnessed the division of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip into groups of 
noncontiguous cantons—essentially, Bantustans. 
The more than 500 military checkpoints built 
throughout the West Bank and Gaza since 
September 2000 have solidified the fragmentation 
and isolation of Palestinian lands and severely 
restricted the movement of people and the func- 
tioning of their economy. 


A QUESTION OF LAND—AND CONTROL 
Underlying these and a number of other policy 

measures is a contest over land and its control that 

lies at the heart of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 
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This contest has assumed altogether new and fright- 
ening dimensions with Israel's ongoing construc- 
tion of a concrete and barbed-wire-topped wall 
around the West Bank. Begun in the summer of 
2002, the wall is currently more than 100 miles of 
what was originally projected to be a total of 217 
miles in length at completion. Now, with the gov- 
ernment’s recent decision to expand the wall, it 
could be as long as 403 miles when finished—four 
times the length of the Berlin Wall. The barrier is 
being built rapidly and relentlessly—10 miles were 
completed in the Jerusalem area in just two weeks. 

From Israel’s perspective, the wall is meant to 
keep suicide bombers from entering Jewish popu- 
lation centers in Israel and the settlements. For 
Palestinians the wall has meant further and deep- 
ened dispossession and new forms of displacement. 
It has meant the loss and destruction of land and 
other economic assets, including commercial prop- 
erty, and of the livelihoods those entail. It has meant 
internal transfer, curfew, closure, intensified move- 
ment restrictions, and—in a chilling irony of his- 
tory—fghettoization. 

During the Oslo process, the contest over territory 
gave rise to a policy of separation with certain features 
that were altogether new. Not only did Israel seek to 
ensure the demographic and political separation of 
Palestinians and Israelis, it also sought to separate and 
thus isolate Palestmians from each other. In this Israel 
has been successful. The wall is the latest and more 
grotesque manifestation of separation policy. 

The territorial essence of the conflict that the 
wall so graphically illustrates has never been con- 
fronted by successive American administrations, 
especially the current one. This deficiency under- 
lies the consistent failure of us policy toward the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict. Compounding this fail- 
ure is the implicit American—and Israeli—policy 
to preclude the emergence of a viable Palestinian 
state with a national, political, and geographic iden- 
tity, or, failing that, to ensure the weakened and 
highly dependent nature of that state should it (be 
allowed to) emerge. This objective has been 
embraced by all Israeli governments, both Labor 
and Likud, and is the primary reason peace has 
been continually compromised. 

But unlike his predecessors, notably Yitzhak 
Rabin and Ehud Barak, Prime Minister Sharon has 
managed to position the question of territory and 
its control beyond the reach of diplomacy, thereby 
insulating the policies undermining the emergence 
of a viable Palestinian state. President George W. 
Bush’ recent decision to drop all objections to the 


building of the wall illustrates Sharon's achieve- 
ment. Bush’ decision effectively transformed polit- 
ical issues regarding settlements and territorial 
contiguity into humanitarian issues focused on per- 
sonal welfare. In this light, all illusions of political 
compromise, which fueled and shaped the Oslo 
process and subsequent diplomatic attempts at 
Camp David and Taba, have been totally dispelled. 


THE DEFINING CONTEXT: THE ECONOMY 

The tragic ongoing violence between Palestini- 
ans and Israelis shields a greater tragedy currently 
unfolding in the West Bank and Gaza Strip: the dis- 
memberment of the Palestinian economy. Accord- 
ing to the World Bank, it will take some 20 years to 
return the Palestinian economy to where it was on 
the eve of the current Intifada. The undermining of 
the economy has also profoundly diminished Pales- 
tinian society. 

The economic transformations during the upns- 
ing have been stunning. According to UN figures, 
real GDP is presently below its 1986 level, declining 
by 24 percent in 2001 and more than 22 percent in 
2002. Indeed, despite unprecedented levels of inter- 
national financial assistance amounting to $315 per 
person per year, the World Bank calculates that the 
Palestinian economy has contracted by half. 

The devastated state of the Palestinian economy 
is a man-made problem. It is a problem with many 
dimensions but is defined primarily by Israels con- 
tinued occupation and usurpation of Palestinian 
lands. However, it is important to note that the pre- 
sent state of Palestinian life, be it economic, social, 
or political, derives fundamentally from a dynamic 
that was institutionalized during and by the Oslo 
peace process. This dynamic—of closure and the dis- 
section of Palestinian lands into noncontiguous enti- 
ties—and the policies that emanate from it underlie 
the approaching breakdown of the Palestinian econ- 
omy and the weakening of Palestinian society. 

The continued fragmentation of Palestinian lands 
into territorial islands has further eroded an already 
small and highly disjointed economic base and now 
denies Palestinians control over their ternal and 
external borders. Furthermore, this geographic dis- 
continuity strengthens Israels unchallenged control 
over Palestine’s key resources—land, labor, and 
water—thereby ensuring Palestinian economic 
dependence on, and integration with, Israel. 

The division and isolation of Palestinian areas is 
achieved through several means: 1) settlement 
growth and the expansion of settlement infrastruc- 
ture—notably 250 miles of settlement roads and the 
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building of three major east-west highways in the 
north, central, and southern West Bank; 2) check- 
points, more than 500 of which are located in the 
West Bank; 3) other physical barriers, including 
trenches, concrete walls, dirt mounds, and road- 
blocks; and 4) closure policy (in effect since March 
1993 and never since lifted), which restricts and at 
times completely prohibits the movement of people 
and vehicles. 

The 1995 Oslo II agreement, which extended lim- 
ited self-rule to the West Bank, mandated the divi- 
sion of Palestinian lands and formalized and 
institutionalized closure as a policy instrument. 
According to the United Nations, by the end of 
2002, the West Bank was dissected into 50 discon- 
nected pockets. More recently, Dr. Mustapha Bargh- 
outi, director of the Health Development and 
Information Policy Institute in the West Bank city 
of Ramallah, indicated that the West Bank is cur- 
rently divided into 
some 300 isolated 
clusters and Gaza 
into 4. 

The division of 
Palestinian territory 
obstructs and at times 
devastates daily life by preventing Palestinians from 
moving freely within their own areas, from accessing 
critically needed medical and educational services, 
and from engaging in normal patterns of social and 
economic life. The lack of contiguity also militates 
against the emergence of a unified territorial base on 
which to organize a sovereign state and economy.’ 

This fragmentation is only one of the defining 
features of the shattered Palestinian economy; two 
others—the building of the separation wall, and the 
destruction of Palesune’s physical assets—are also 
driving the economy’s negative transformation. 


THE WALL 

For Palestinians—already devastated by years of 
closures, curfews, military attacks, territorial frag- 
mentation, land confiscations, settlement expan- 
sion, and socioeconomic decline—the construction 
of the so-called security wall creates another threat 
to individual and collective well-being and the pos- 
sibility of an ordinary life. The wall will further frag- 
ment and isolate Palestinian communities. 


1See also Sara Roy, “The Wall Is Not Just a Wall,” The Daily 
Star (Beirut), June 2, 2003, and Roy, “Ustng War to Swallow 
Palestinian Land,” ee ee 2003, where 
some of the material m this sectio appeared. 





With the government’s recent decision to expand the 
wall, it could be as long as 403 miles when finished— Force] fire; a trace 
four times the length of the Berlin Wall. 
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The idea of a wall in the occupied territories is 
not new. In the early 1990s, the Israeli government 
enclosed the Gaza Strip with an electrified perimeter 
fence, armed guard towers, and motion sensors. Given 
Gaza’ far smaller size, the wall has proved an effective 
barrier by which to isolate Gazans from Israel. 

In February 2003, just seven to eight months 
after construction of the West Bank wall began, an 
internal analysis by the World Bank revealed that 
approximately 75 miles of the wall had already been 
built through the northwestern governorates of 
Jenin, Tulkarem, Qalgiliya, and Salfit.1 By August 
2003, 87 miles had been completed during a cease- 
fire declared by Israel and the Palestinians. 

“The wall is not just a wall,” the World Bank anal- 
ysis notes. “Depending upon location, sections will 
comprise some (or all) of the following elements: 
four-meter [12-foot] deep trenches on either side; a 
dirt path ‘to we access will be forbidden’ where 
potential infiltrators 
would be exposed 
to IDF [Israeli Defense 


path to register foot- 
prints; an electronic 
warning or ‘smart 
fence; a concrete barrier topped with barbed wire; a 
concrete wall rising as high as eight meters [24 feet]; 
a two-lane military patrol road; and fortified guard 
towers placed at regular intervals.” In addition, the 
Israeli state attorney has indicated that the territory 
between the Green Line—Israel’s border with the 
West Bank—and the wall will be declared a “closed 
military zone.” 

Perhaps most significantly, the wall is not being 
built entirely on the Green Line. According to a 
recent report by the United Nations, only 11 per- 
cent of the wall runs along the West Bank’s border 
with Israel. In some areas the wall curves nearly 
four miles into the West Bank, cutting roads and 
severing water networks. By curving inward, the 
wall incorporates 10 Israeli settlements on its west- 
ern or “Israeli” side. A recent decision by the Israeli 
government would allow the wall to turn several 
miles inward into the West Bank to incorporate the 
Israeli settlement of Ariel. 

Early in the construction process, approximately 
12,000 Palestinians in 14 villages and towns were 
wedged between the wall and the Green Line, an area 
known as the seam zone. They were cut off from the 
rest of the West Bank, from essential market outlets, 
and, to varying degrees, from the agricultural land 
they have farmed for generations. During the first 
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phase of the wall’s construction, 51 Palestinian vil- 
lages were isolated from most of their land, and 25 
lost total access to their land, a critical problem for 
future economic survival. In the village of Jayous, for 
example, 138 of 3,250 acres were taken to build the 
wall, and 2,150 additional acres—two-thirds of the 
villages land—now lie in the seam zone. 

The Israeli journalist Amira Hass offered a snap- 
shot of the wall’s impact on daily life in the October 
15, 2003, issue of Ha’aretz: “Farmers cannot make 
their way to ther land; hothouses and orchards have 
been destroyed; olives are left unpicked; teachers 
and students fail to get to school because the gate of 
the separation fence is not opened on time; feed for 
the livestock does not arrive consistently—and the 
animals are being sold or slaughtered, or left to die; 
water pipes for drinking or irrigation have been cut; 
siblings and parents are not permitted to visit; 
garbage trucks are unable to complete their routes; 
cesspits are not being drained on time.” 

By December 2002—approximately six months 
after the building of the wall began—the World 
Bank had already l 


gates that are actually open is around 6; the United 
Nations reports passage through only 14. Because 
accessibility through the gates is unclear, seemingly 
arbitrary, and ultimately dependent on the security 
situation, more and more Palestinians—sometimes 
entre families—are camping on their land, return- 
ing to their villages only once a week. These trapped 
individuals are classified as “long-term residents” 
and, according to a new set of directives issued by 
the Israeli army, must apply for a series of permits 
that would allow them to live, drive, and work in 
the zone in which they are entrapped. 

For those who are not classified as long-term res- 
idents of the seam zone but who wish to enter it, the 
Israeli government has delineated 12 categories of 
potential applicants for entry permits. Applicants 
must determine in which category they belong and 
fill out the appropriate application and provide sup- 
porting documents. The valid length of the permit 
is not specified. Given the new directives, thousands 
of Palestinians who do not have the required permits 
are presently residing illegally in their homes and 

on their land. The 





reported extensive 
physical destruction 
of agricultural lands 
and assets. In a 2002 


For the first time, Palestinian families say that food, 
- not employment, has become their first priority. 


Israeli army has the 
authority to expel 
them whenever it 
wishes. Jewish cıt- 





survey conducted in 

53 communities with an estimated combined pop- 
ulation of 141,800, damage incurred included the 
bulldozing of 21,000 acres of olive and fruit trees— 
equivalent to 32.8 square miles of land—and the 
destruction of approximately 154 acres of irrigated 
agricultural land (including greenhouses), 23.2 
miles of water networks, and 9.3 miles of agricul- 
tural roads. 

Communities thus located near the wall will be 
cut off or otherwise alienated from part or all of 
their agricultural land, water sources, business 
assets, urban markets, public services, and extended 
social networks. This will result, according to a 
February 2003 World Bank report, in income losses 
(especially from agricultural activites), “loss of 
income-generating assets, reduced geographic scope 
for economic activity, and, potentially, a trend away 
from a monetized economy [toward one that pro- 
duces] for domestic and local consumption.” These 
results already can be seen in Qalqilya, home to 
40,000 people who now have only one point of 
entry into the West Bank. 

The Israeli Ministry of Defense claims that 41 
gates in the wall allow Palestinians access to their 
lands. Palestinian sources say that the number of 


zens of Israel, how- 
ever, can enter and exit the seam zone without 
a permit. 

The weaving path of the wall has placed between 
25,000 and 30,000 acres of Arab land—most of it 
farmland, some of it settled—on the Israeli side, 
representing a loss to Palestinians of 2 percent of 
the West Bank thus far. More strikingly, a World 
Bank analysis has projected that the completed wall 
would isolate as many as 250,000 to 300,000 Pales- 
tinians, mostly residents of East Jerusalem, which 
equals approximately 12 to 14 percent of the West 
Bank’s population. 

The World Bank report also noted that the wall 
could in effect annex as much as 10 percent of the 
West Bank to Israel. This and other projections 
were made before the Sharon government pub- 
lished a map of the wall’s proposed path in October 
2003. According to a UN assessment reported in the 
November 12, 2003, New York Times, the com- 
pleted wall would run more than 400 miles on a 
circuitous route, totally surrounding 12 Palestinian 
communities and cutting the West Bank into 16 iso- 
lated enclaves. (The Israeli map could carve out and 
encircle up to 42 percent of the West Bank that 
Sharon has said he is prepared to cede to a Pales- 
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tinian state.) The United Nations calculates that as 
much as 15 percent of the West Bank—containing 
some of the area’s most fertile lands—would be 
effectively annexed to Israel, isolating approxi- 
mately 274,000 Palestinians between the wall and 
the green line. An additional 400,000 people would 
be severely affected through loss of land and 
destruction of assets. 


THE PHYSICAL DAMAGE 

Another critical feature of the negative transfor- 
mation of the Palestinian economy over the past 
three years has been the widespread destruction of, 
and damage to, Palestine’s physical resources, most 
of which had been financed by the international 
community during the Oslo period. These include 
homes, businesses, public and private buildings, 
workshops, factories, vehicles, roads, sidewalks, 
schools, clinics, agricultural land, crops, water sup- 
ply networks, waste disposal and sanitation sys- 
tems, electricity networks, transformers and street 
lighting, and telecommunications equipment. The 
damage to Palestinians’ capital stock has dramati- 
cally weakened their economy’s productive capac- 
ity. Put simply, people's access to work, food, 
housing, and other needed resources has been 
severely eroded. 

According to a May 2003 World Bank report, the 
West Bank and Gaza incurred a loss of $930 million 
in total raw physical damage from the beginning of 
the uprising through the end of 2002. This loss, a 
direct result of the conflict with Israel, had already 
amounted to $305 million by the end of 2001. 
Reversing a pattern from that year, damage in the 
West Bank is now almost twice as high as in Gaza. 
The World Bank notes that if the wear and tear on 
equipment and infrastructure are included in cost 
assessments, the total damage rises to $1.7 billion 
through 2002. 

The destruction of housing, often justified for 
security purposes, offers a dramatic illustration of 
Palestine’ contracting physical base. Between 
September 2000 and April 2002, for example, the 
Israeli government demolished 1,601 Palestinian 
homes and damaged 14,436 more, affecting 96,100 
people, according to the us Agency for International 
Development. Peter Hansen, the commissioner- 
general of the UN Relief and Works Agency, reported 
that by the end of May 2003, 1,134 additional homes 
had been demolished in the Gaza Strip alone. 

According to the United Nations Office for the 
Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs, 40 percent of 
all Palestinian homes in the West Bank and Gaza 
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were either damaged or destroyed by the Israeli mil- 
itary during the first two years of the uprising. Mean- 
while, the actual shortfall in Palestinian housing is 
greater than these figures would suggest. The United 
Nations Human Settlements Program estimates that 
approximately 59,000 new Palestinian houses are 
needed just to reduce overcrowding; 71,000 addi- 
tional dwellings require renovation or extension. 

The destruction of agricultural assets—a criti- 
cally important mainstay of the economy—is just 
as stunning. During the first 15 months of the 
Intifada, the World Bank estimates that the Israeli 
army damaged or destroyed 454,874 productive 
trees valued at over $107 million, and destroyed or 
otherwise alienated close to 13,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land in the West Bank and Gaza. By August 
2002, the agricultural sector had incurred $216 mil- 
lion in damage. 

The destruction of Palestine’s physical assets con- 
stitutes, in effect, an imposed decline of productive 
capacity. If one adds to this the destructive impact of 
closure, territorial cantonization, settlement expan- 
sion, and rapidly declining incomes, the result is, 
according to an October 2003 UN report, the creation 
of a “subsistence economy heavily dependent on agri- 
culture and the informal sector in the form of petty 
services, and commercial and rent-seeking activities.” 


“A HUMANITARIAN CATASTROPHE” 

Widespread unemployment and poverty are the 
direct and perhaps most egregious outcomes of the 
destruction of Palestine’ physical and economic base. 
Although unemployment and poverty levels rose 
steadily during the Oslo period, they have become 
acute during the current uprising. (Recent findings 
by the mF revising economic growth upward during 
the Oslo period should be understood to show not 
that the economy performed better than originally 


-thought but that it performed less poorly.) 


Between September 2000 and May 2003, the 
unemployment rate (including discouraged work- 
ers) rose from an average of 10 percent to over 40 
percent, with rates in the Gaza Strip exceeding 50 
percent. At present, unemployment has fallen to 30 
percent according to the Palestinian Central Bureau 
of Statistics—still much higher than before the 
Intifada—because Israel eased restrictions on Pales- 
tinian workers entering the country. However, given 
the ongoing occupation and Israels total control 
over land and movement, declining unemployment 
remains, as in the past, a temporary measure. 

In the three-plus years since the Intifada began, 
the Palestinian population has grown by 13 percent. 
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This helped lower per capita incomes by 46 percent 
from 1999 levels, to $755 in 2002. Poverty levels 
have risen quickly and dramatically. The World 
Bank found that by September 2002, 58 percent of 
Palestinian households in the West Bank and 54 
percent in Gaza had lost over half of their income 
since before the Intifada began. Between September 
2000 and December 2002, the number of Palestini- 
ans living in acute poverty increased from 21 per- 
cent (or 650,000 people) of the population to 60 
percent (or 1.9 million people). 

A recent report by Jean Ziegler, the UN special rap- 
porteur on the right to food, stated that the occupied 
territories are on the “verge of a humanitarian catas- 
trophe.” Over 22 percent of Palestinian children 
below five years of age now suffer from malnutri- 
tion, a 300 percent increase from 2000. Of these, 9.3 
percent suffer from acute malnutrition, representing 
an eightfold increase since 2000. In addition, 15.6 
percent have been diagnosed with acute anemia 
There is no doubt that many of these children will 
suffer permanent negative physical and mental 
effects, especially since more than half of Palestinian 
households are eating just one meal per day. 

Food insecurity is a persistent problem among 
Palestinians. Checkpoints and closures in the West 
Bank and border closures in Gaza are the primary 
causes restricting access to food. According to the 
US Agency for International Development, a survey 
of 8,320 households and 343 health facilities in all 
16 governorates of the West Bank and Gaza 
between mid-May 2002 and mid-May 2003 showed 
that 57 percent of households had decreased their 
food consumption. The Bethlehem and Hebron 
governorates in the southern West Bank suffered 
the most, with more than 80 percent of households 
reporting a decline in consumption of food. This 
was followed in Gaza by the Deir El Balah and 
Khan Younis governorates, which reported food 
insecurity among 70 percent of households. The 
northern West Bank region, where the wall has 
been built, showed the strongest trends of constant 
deterioration in food security: from 48 percent to 
62 percent of all households interviewed. Accord- 
ıng to the World Bank, overall food consumption 
has declined by over 25 percent per capita, and 
more than half the Palestinian population 1s now 
totally dependent on food aid. 

Given that the West Bank/Gaza population 
(excluding East Jerusalem) has grown by 280,000 
people to 3.2 milhon during the uprising, fewer jobs 
are feeding more people, and people are getting hun- 
grier. For the first time, Palestinian families say that 


food, not employment, has become their first priority, 
reflecting their deepening impoverishment. 


THE NEVER-ENDING OCCUPATION 

The physical, economic, social, and psychologi- 
cal destruction of Palestinian society is real and 
demonstrable. The rapid contraction of the Pales- 
tinian economy and the erosion of its physical base 
are two critical expressions of this destruction. Yet 
the principal obstructions to growth are not eco- 
nomic but political. It was the unwillingness of the 
international donor community to address this fact 
during the Oslo period that accounted, in large part, 
for the failure of assistance efforts in the West Bank 
and Gaza despite massive infusions of foreign aid. 

The present political context is extremely 
adverse. The policies of the Sharon government— 
state expansion into Palestinian lands, the destruc- 
tion of Palestine’s physical base, and the 
displacement of the indigenous population—are 
becoming the policy norm. These policies have 
moved from the unacceptable border of discourse 
and action into the embraced center. Does the cur- 
rent Israeli government have in mind a fragmented 
Palestinian state on less than half of the West Bank 
and Gaza, as Prime Minister Sharon has indicated, 
or will that state be confined to the Gaza Strip, as 
others have suggested? 

The answer is unclear but what appears increas- 
ingly unequivocal is the governments desire to con- 
trol Arab land, relinquishing only small parts of it 
to create perhaps a diminished entity controlled by 
Israel. The emerging strategy, to the degree that it 
can be defined, seems to be one of giving Palestini- 
ans more territorial contiguity within a highly cir- 
cumscribed or imprisoned area (for which 
Palestinians will no doubt have to reciprocate) 
while diminishing, if not altogether eliminating, 
their control over the whole of the West Bank, Gaza 
Strip, and East Jerusalem. 

To accomplish this goal the government needs to 
attenuate Palestinian demands—which it has 
attempted to do largely through economic depriva- 
tion—and, as the Israeli analyst Jeff Halper has 
argued, create a malleable leadership that will 
accept a highly compromised outcome. If it suc- 
ceeds, the Sharon government will argue that it has 
ended the occupation but in a manner that will 
undeniably maintain it. The occupation will then 
be transformed from a political and legal issue with 
international legitimacy into a simple dispute over 
borders, ensuring for both peoples a continued 
descent into violence and despair. E 


A binational. istaeli:Palectinian state “nay come to be viewed : as i to a 
two-state arrangement or a, single polity in which winner takes all—and loser 


loses all. . .... The politics 6f.accommddation and power sharing may prove to be 
. „the only viable alternative t to endless ` war or brutal, domination. :by one commu- 
“nity. over another.” : ) ae y 





Is the Two-State Solution Dead? 


GARY SUSSMAN 


growing chorus of dissenters has begun to 

challenge the two-state blueprint designed 

to bring an end to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. They are calling instead for a single bina- 
` tional or secular polity that would encompass both 
Israel and the occupied territories. The latest to join 
the ensemble, political scientist Virginia Tilley, 
recently wrote in the London Review of Books that 
the two-state model, which has enjoyed uncon- 
tested hegemony as a formula for peace for well 
over a decade, “is an idea, and a possibility, whose 
time has passed, its death obscured (as was perhaps 
intended) by daily spectacle.” 

Support for a single-state alternative, though it 
remains marginal today, undoubtedly will swell in 
the absence of genuine progress toward the two- 
state plan envisioned by the Oslo peace process. A 

recent survey found that 67 percent of Israelis 
’ “strongly” or “moderately fear” scenarios in which 
Israel finds itself in a one-state reality. The fear itself 
underscores growing awareness of the possibility. 

The call to abandon the two-state solution 
includes two principal, but often confused, propos- 
als. One is for a binational state, premised on recog- 
nition of two groups within one political entity. The 
other would involve a single democratic and secular 
polity based on one man, one vote. Whereas the for- 


mer approach emphasizes constitutional recognition’ 


of collective entitlements, the latter is based on indi- 
vidual rights. Those calling for a binational state have 
variously spoken of federal formulas, while support- 
ers of a secular state take postapartheid South Africa 
as their model. At present the two concepts are often 
used interchangeably. 

There is, of course, a.third alternative to the 
two-state outcome: a single undemocratic entity in 
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which Israelis rule a Palestinian majority. Pales- 
tinians fear that Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon 
may also have in mind a truncated Palestinian state 
compromised of isolated minicantons (which have 
been compared to South African Bantustans or 
American Indian reservations) alongside Israel. 
This model would ensure maximal territorial con- 


- trol for Israel while minimizing the number of 
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Palestinians living in the expanded Israeli state. It 
represents in effect a fourth potential one-state 
model. Yet some -Palestinians have begun to 
embrace even this idea as part of a two-stage for- 
mula, the ministate serving as an interim phase 
toward a single state. 


THE SINGLE-STATE PROPONENTS 

Broadly speaking, three groups today are calling 
for the rejection of the two-state solution. The two 
most influential are to be found within the interna- 
tional community (mainly leftist intellectuals, 
including some Diaspora Jews) and among Pales- 
tinians (especially Diaspora figures, but also, 
increasingly, local leaders). An increasing number 
of Israelis are also joining the fray. None of these 
voices is yet mainstream, but doubts about the Oslo 
formula are spreading rapidly. 

By far the most forthright of the opponents to the 
two-state solution are leftists who have a penchant 
for opposing nationalism and ethnic states and who 
tend to view Israel as a pariah. Labeled by some 
observers as anti-Semitic, these critics in Europe 
and elsewhere see Zionism as a discriminatory ide- 
ology and Israel as an inequitable state. The Oslo 
accords, however, drastically weakened their impact 
on public discourse. Along with leftist Israelis and 
Palestinians, many of these critics abandoned their 
opposition to a Jewish state in the hope that the 
two-state model would work, and on the assump- 
tion that both peoples desired this deal. 
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` The collapse of the Oslo process has revitalized 
this group. New York University history professor 
Tony Judt captured the critics’ thinking eloquently 
in the October 10, 2003, New York Review of Books. 
“The problem with Israel,” he wrote, “is not—as is 
sometimes suggested—that it is a European 
‘enclave’ in the Arab world; but rather that it arrived 
too late. It has imported a characteristically late- 
nineteenth-century separatist project into a world 
that has moved on, a world of individual rights, 
open frontiers, and international law. The very idea 
of a ‘Jewish state’-—a state in which Jews and the 
Jewish religion have exclusive privileges from 
which non-Jewish citizens are forever excluded— 
is rooted in another time and place. Israel, in short, 
is an anachronism.” 
~“Judt’s article reportedly prompted more than 
30,000 letters to the editor. The scale of the response 
would appear to confirm Daniel Lazare’s assessment 
in The Nation on November 3 that a “longstanding 
taboo has finally begun 
to fall.” That taboo, in 
an American context, 
is a debate over the 
very legitimacy of a 
Jewish state. 

In recent months 
this group of critics has been buttressed by indi- 
viduals who do not ideologically oppose a Jewish 
state but who believe that a two-state model may 
have become impracticable. Among these are 
diplomats engaged in peace efforts who increas- 
ingly raise doubts about the Oslo process, despite 
the vast resources invested in it by the international 
community. They include Terje Roed-Larsen, the 
special envoy to the Middle East for the UN secre- 
tary general, who recently questioned whether 
Israelis and Palestinians are “nearing the death of 
the two-state solution, the bedrock for all our 
peacemaking efforts.” 


PALESTINIAN AND ISRAEL! VOICES 

Advocacy for a “secular Palestine” was the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization’ traditional position, 
but Israelis viewed support for the idea as tactical 
rather than ideological. Diaspora Palestinian intel- 
lectuals, who have tended to envision a secular and 
liberal rather than a power-sharing state, have tra- 
ditionally dominated Palestinian opposition to the 
Oslo process. They feel vindicated by the current 
state of affairs. 

Increasingly, the internal leadership of the vari- 
ous PLO factions is also finding a two-state solution 


According to some critics, the pace of settlement 
expansion since the signing of the Oslo accords 
has in effect created a single state’s geography. 





less attractive. Marwan Barghouti, who led Yasir 
Arafats Fatah faction in the West Bank and was 
arrested in 2002 by Israeli authorities for directing 
terrorist attacks, said at the close of his trial that “I 
hope the Israelis have learned that the Palestinian 
people cannot be brought to yield with force. If an 
occupation does not end unilaterally or through 
negotiations then there is only one solution: one 
state for two people.” Even more brazen is Ali Jer- 
bawi, a political scientist at Bir Zeit University in 
the West Bank. He argues that the Palestinians 
should deliver an ultimatum to Israel demanding 
that it agree to a Palestinian state within six 
months, after which the Palestinians will insist that 
their territories be annexed. 

Although the Palestinian Authority leadership, 
based in Ramallah, still supports a two-state formula, 
the growing dissonance between the street and the 
PA elite is perhaps best underscored by this very issue. 
PA Officials, it has been suggested, have little choice 
but to hold on to the 
two-state solution: it 
underlies not only 
their negotiating strat- 
egy but also their 
political legitimacy. 
Acknowledgment that 
the dream of a Palestinian state is dying would imply 
the pa’s irrelevance. Yet Palestinian officials are not 
blind to recent trends. PA Finance Minister Salam 
Fayyad warned in a memo to the Bush administra- 
tion in October 2002 that Israeli settlement expan- 
sion was undermining the possibility of a two-state 
deal. Some advisers to the Palestinian negotiating 
team now argue that the Palestinian cause would be 
better served, strategically, by a demand for civil 
rights rather than a separate state. 

Support for a binational state, though marginal, 
has a longstanding tradition among Israeli Jews, 
which goes back at least to Martin Buber and Judah 
Magnes. After Israel won independence, a few small 
groups retained their ideas, but after the 1993 Oslo 
accords most embraced the two-state solution. The 
most notable proponent of a binational polity since 
Oslo has been Azmi Bishara, founder of the Balad 
movement. Bishara has argued that Israelis support a 
Palestinian state to “keep the Jewish purity of the 
Jewish State” and views a truncated Palestinian state 
as a means to indirectly control the Palestinians. The 
past two years have seen support for a binational 
solution reemerge within the non-Zionist Israel: left. 
More important, elements of the Zionist left have felt 
compelled to ponder coping with a binational reality. 
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On the other end of the political spectrum, mem- 
bers of Israels ideological right and the settler move- 
ment are actively pursuing a single state. Whereas 
leftist one-staters (like their international counter- 
parts) generally advocate democracy and civil rights, 
these groups are quite prepared to support ethnic 
cleansing—they call it “transfer°—or some form of 
Israeli apartheid to maintain Jewish hegemony west 
of the River Jordan. As the Hebron settler leader 
Noam Arnon has argued, “if there is a contradiction 
between this [Jewish] essence and the character of 
the government, it is clear that the essence takes 
precedence, and that steps are taken to prevent dam- 
age or changes to this Jewish essence. Democracy 
cannot be exploited to destroy the Jewish State.” 

The leader of the National Religious party and a 
minister ın the current Sharon government, Ef 
Fitam, recently set out his vision for a one-state 
Jewish entity between the River Jordan and the 
Mediterranean. It would draw legitimacy, he said, 
from the fact that the “only Jewish state in the 
world requires a minimum of territory.” Palestini- 
ans who wished to remain in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip would be offered “enlightened resi- 
dency,” as opposed to citizenship. Those unwilling 
to accept this status would have. to relocate. 


BEHIND THE ASSAULT ON OSLO 

A variety of factors drives the resurgence of sup- 
port for a single binational or secular polity. Intel- 
lectually, growing opposition to the notion of 
exclusive states must be seen against a backdrop of 
bloody conflicts in the postcommunist Balkans, 
deepening and widening European integration, and 
disagreement with the worldview that sees only 
inevitable clashes between national entities and civ- 
ilizations. It should also be noted that Israeli viola- 
tions of human rights (closure policies in the 
Palestinian territories, targeted killings of suspected 
Palestinian militants) and the Israel Defense Force's 


— actions in the West Bank and Gaza have under- 


mined support for Israel and its legitimacy. Inter- 
national legitimacy in ethnic conflicts is a critical 
resource, and both Israelis and Palestinians have 
sought to delegitimize each other. Israel has pri- 
marily succeeded in the United States, the Pales- 
tinians ın Europe and the nonaligned world. 

The portrayal of Israel in some quarters as a kind 


of apartheid state has in turn begged the question 


of a South Africa-type solution. From the relative 
success of the South African transition, and the 
apparent failure of Oslo, an emerging logic recom- 
mends at least consideration of different paths to 
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territorial self-determination, democracy, and peace. 
The increasingly discredited separate-states model 
is seen as actually reinforcing antagonism by pitting 
the needs and rights of each group against the 
others. Some critics also find the Oslo formula a 
recipe for perpetual conflict because it allows for 
the maintenance of an exclusive Jewish state. 

By far the most important factors accounting for 
the tidal shift in statehood discourse stem, however, 
from facts on the ground—developments since the 
outbreak of the current Intifada—and in particular 
the continued expansion of Israeli settlements and 
the building of a separation fence between Israel 
and the occupied territories. According to some 
critics, the pace of settlement expansion since the 
signing of the Oslo accords has in effect created a 
single state’s geography. In the past year, the Israeli 
government has published more than 1,600 addi- 
tional housing tenders for the occupied territories. 
This speaks volumes about Israels commitment to 
the internationally endorsed “road map” to peace 
and President George W. Bush’s maligned vision of 
two states for two peoples. 

The settlement land grab, according to Israeli 
writer Meron Benvinisti, has nurtured a sense that 
the “connection between territory and ethnic iden- 
tity—which was applicable up to about 20 years 
ago—cannot be implemented and any attempt to 
implement it will only complicate the problem 
instead of solving it.” Others simply doubt whether 
Israel is willing or able to extricate itself from the 
territories. The assassination of former Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, in November 1995, serves 
as a striking reminder that many Israelis deny the 
right of a democratic government to surrender land 
promised by God. 

Proponents of a single-polity solution note that 
it would bypass the need both to dismantle settle- 
ments and to deny Palestinian refugees the right of 
return. Interestingly, Rabbi Yoel Bin Nun has argued 
for “islands of Israeli citizenship within the Pales- 
tinian state and islands of Palestinian presence 
within the Jewish state.” His suggestion points to 
potential support among both Israelis and Pales- 
tinians for a binational arrangement that would 
allow for territorial unity with cultural and com- 
munal autonomy and segmentation. 

The separation fence is viewed by many as con- 
firmation of the “stingy” borders the prime minis- 
ter has in mind for a future Palestinian state. As 
such, it nourishes fears that the Palestinian entity 
would prove unviable. Some proponents of the 
fence argue that it will create a de facto two-state 
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solution, leading to the inevitable evacuation of set- 
tlements east of the barrier. They further believe 
that the fence will “correct” itself over time, remov- 
ing contours that Palestinians find intolerable. 
Skeptics submit that, far fom enhancing the two- 
state solution, the fence has been effectively 
hijacked by the Sharon government to serve its own 
political agenda—namely, the creation of isolated 
Bantustans on some 42 percent of the West Bank. 
From the perspective of Sharon's Likud party, such 
a state would be justified on the grounds that Israel 
requires strategic depth, including protected “secu- 
rity zones,” to defend itself. 

It seems highly unlikely that Palestinians would 
agree to a two-state solution along these lines. As the 
pa’s former chief negotiator, Saeb Erakat, wrote in a 
New York Times op-ed, “It has become clear to many 
Palestinians that what Mr. Sharon and many other 
Israelis have in mind for the Palestinians is a ghetto 
‘state’ surrounded by Israeli settlements, with no 
ability to defend itself, deprived of water resources 
and arable land, with an insignificant presence in 
Jerusalem and sovereign in name only. Palestinians 
will never accept such a future.” By undermining the 
two-state effort, Sharon’s fence over tme could drive 
Palestinians to demand a one-state solution. 

Also important in explaining Palestinians’ grow- 
ing skepticism regarding the two-state model are 
the PA5 failure to develop credible and transparent 
institutions between 1994 and 2000 and the sense 
that Oslo's failure has proved that the nationalist 
goal is unattainable. Bishara, the Balad leader, sug- 
gested in 1998 that “When it becomes fully appar- 
ent that an independent and democratic state 
occupying every inch of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip free of Israeli settlements is not realizable, it 
will be time for Palestinians to re-examine the entire 
strategy. We will then begin to discuss a binational 
state solution.” History and Israeli actions may yet 
vindicate Bishara’s prediction. 


THE SANDS OF TIME 

Israelis and Palestinians may be engaged in a 
strategic waiting game. Israel under Sharon waits for 
opportunities, such as the departure of Arafat. Some 
Palestinians pursue the same game, believing that 
time and demographic advantage are on their side. 
They know that the Palestinian population, growing 
at a much faster rate, will soon constitute a major- 
ity in the land area combining Israel with the occu- 
pied territories. Whether one endorses the deliberate 
or unwitting accounts for Israeli dithering, there 
seems little to suggest that time is on Israel’ side. 


The single-state debate does not yet pose a criti- 
cal threat to the two-state solution, and powerful 
arguments and currents remain in favor of separa- 
tion. As University of Pennsylvania political scien- 
tist Ian Lustick has noted in the Boston Review, “The 
secret power of the separate state solution is that it 
uses what each side strongly wants (the desire to be 
rid of the other) to achieve the territory, resources, 
recognition and immigration opportunities each side 
needs.” Still, the longer the diplomatic stalemate 
continues, and the further the settlements expand 
unabated, the more disillusioned Israelis and Pales- 
tinians will become with the separation formula. 

Palestinians and, to a lesser extent, some on the 
Israeli left, view the shift in discourse toward con- 
templating a single state as a tactical resource to 
shock Israelis into compromise. Palestinian propo- 
nents of the one-state formula also hold that it will 
be easier for Palestinians to mobilize support— 
especially in the United States—for a civil rights 
rather than an anti-colonial struggle. Restricted access 
to the Israeli economy provides compelling utilitar- 
ian grounds for favoring a single polity over a trun- 
cated Palestinian state comprised of isolated enclaves. 

The two-state solution could also be discredited 
by its longstanding association with the Palestinian 
ruling class, which is widely viewed as corrupt and 
inept. It is not inconceivable that challengers to the 
authority of the PA elites, within Fatah and from 
other factions, may view the demand for a one-state 
solution as a potential tool. Another possible sce- 
nario is that the PA leadership will eventually hand 
over all responsibilities for the Palestinian territo- 
ries to the Israeli government. Already there are 
calls for the PA to stop providing a “fig leaf” for de 
facto Israeli occupation. 

Ironically, erosion of support for a two-state solu- 
tion among the secular nationalist Palestinian fac- 
tions could make the militant fundamentalists of 
Hamas Israels unlikely but preferred negotiating 
partner. For its part, Hamas has the most to lose in 
a secular or binational state. In a reality where the 
ascendant Hamas enjoys growing popular support, 
Fatah may have no choice but to embrace a secular 
alternative to Hamas's proposed Islamic state. 

Meanwhile, the increasing use of the demo- 
graphic argument in Israeli discourse could encour- 
age more Palestinians to view the demand for a vote 
as an attractive strategy. The Israeli demographic 
debate highlights the fact that this is Israels greatest 
weakness, and, therefore, the Palestinians’ greatest 
advantage in the conflict. Israels current government 
appears bent on weakening the Palestinians in order 


to create negotiating conditions that favor the 
strong. But the process may convince Palestinians 
that the single-state demand is the ultimate resource 
and revenge of the weak. In time, this scenario, 
combined with continued Israeli dithering, could 
see Israelis and Palestinians sliding into a situation 
where a two-state accommodation is either unattain- 


able or wanted by only one party. 
THE DEBATE IN ISRAEL 


The idea of a binational state remains for now 
unacceptable to most Jews. Leon Wieseltier, writ- 
ing in the October 27 New Republic, echoed the pre- 
vailing sentiment: “For what reasons do the Israelis 
have to depend for security and decency upon 
the talents of the Palestunians?” Certainly one of 
the many challenges 
facing any binational 
effort is for the Pales- 
tinians to show they 
are capable of peace- 
ful, nonviolent mass 
action. Even so, debate 
over the two-state for- 
mula has reawakened 
within Israel, driven by diplomatic impasse and the 
demographic concerns increasingly raised by the 
Zionist left. 

Sharon dismisses these concerns, arguing that 
Jewish migration to Israel will redeem the country. 
But he overlooks two important facts. One is the 
growing exodus of Israelis and a stampede for Euro- 
pean passports. The other is European Jews’ 
increasing reluctance to come to Israel. East Euro- 
pean Jews are voting with their feet and choosing 
Germany, and it seems unlikely that many French 
Jews will leave France, despite rising anti-Semitism 
there, as long as the security and economic situa- 
tion remains worse in Israel. 

Despite Sharon’s dismissal of the demographic 
challenge, prominent right-wing intellectuals and 
politicians are clearly mindful of the issue. Ina 
dialectical fashion, this demographic discourse, 
along with continued terrorist violence, could serve 
to heighten an Israeli sense that the country must 
move quickly and decisively to extract itself from 
the quagmire. Israel might be provoked to down- 
size, unilaterally or in a two-state agreement. ~ 

But this is far from certain, and other radical solu- 
tions might also be considered. Although the left 
may well win the demographic argument, it is not 
obvious that the Israeli public will adopt its prog- 
nosis, as has been demonstrated by the debate over 





Some advisers to the Palestinian negotiating 
team now argue that the Palestinian cause would 
be better served, strategically, by a demand for 
civil rights rather than a separate state. 
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the security fence. The Israeli right, which initially 
opposed the fence, embraced the idea as a result of 
public pressure, but applied its own political con- 
tours to maximize Israeli territorial control. The baz- 
ard of the demographic and indeed the binational 
argument is that scenarios depicting an endangered 
Zionist enterprise could frighten and radicalize 
Israelis and increase support for ethnic cleansing 
(transfer) or institutionalized discrimination. 

Given the Jews’ history of suffering and genocide, 
all means may be justified to secure Jewish survival 
and sovereignty. At the very least, a switch in Pales- 
tinian demands will convince more Israelis that the 
Palestinians were always disingenuous maximalists, 
and that their support for a two-state solution was 
tactical. At worst, Israelis will embrace extreme 
| measures to oppose 
a binational state, 
currently understood 
as a recipe for a 
“Greater Palestine.” 

The impact of a 
Palestinian switch to 
a demand for rights 
rather than territory, 
or a de facto slide into a binational reality, could 
also prove potentially debilitating for Diaspora 
Jews. Divisions might arise between those who 
support Israel at all costs and those who place lib- 
eral values before narrow (tribal) loyalties. 
Whereas it is common in Israel to talk in anti-lib- 
eral, anti-democratic terms, most countries with 
large Jewish populations have adopted liberal 
political systems and values. These disparities 
could widen. 


LESSONS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

If increasing numbers of Palestinian Diaspora fig- 
ures and intellectuals abandon the two-state model, 
it will undermine the solution in a more fundamen- 
tal manner. Internal Israeli legitimacy, though nec- 
essary, is not sufficient to make a two-state deal 
work. Without the support of Palestinian opinion 
leaders, Fatah, and the international community, the 
two-state solution will be viewed as an Israeli- 
imposed model—a Bantustan. This will significantly 
undermine the legitimacy of separation as the for- 
mula for resolving the conflict. Israel may simply 
run out of credible partners for a two-state deal. 

South Africa offers a sobering lesson in this 
regard. In his book, The Africaaners: Biography of a 
People, Hermann Giliomee argues that, in seeking 
a deal that would provide whites with tangible 
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minority rights in the 1990s, the Nationalist party 
leadership under President E W.-de-Klerk was 
attempting to “purchase a political bargain at yes- 
terday’s price—a bargain that was available to white 
South Africa . . . in the mid-1970s, perhaps even in 
the negotiations with Nelson Mandela, who had by 
then served 10 years in prison, and ons leaders, 
but no longer in the 1990s.” 

It is not clear when, or why, a deal that promised 
minority guarantees for whites became irreparably 
discredited. But a criti¢al lesson for Israel is that 
seemingly marginal and isolated pleas to abandon 
what appears to be the logical and attainable out- 
come may suddenly reach a critical mass. ‘As a 
result, the existing “deal”’is swept aside. A similar 
fate for'the two-state model cannot be ruled out. 

Another lesson from South Africa’s experience, 
which might inform thinking about a single-state 
model, stems from differences between Israel and 
South Africa. When the latter underwent its transi- 


tion to a one-man, one-vote state, the majority of — 


its citizens shared a common faith (Christianity), 


and many of its churches were .nonracial: Even `. 


more important, everyone—white and black— 
“imagined” themselves to be South Africans. The 


same cannot be said of Israelis and ‘Palestinians. | 


Bishara, for one, argues that a single polity without 
‘power-sharing arrangements and collective entitle- 
ments is not feasible: “We already have two devel- 
oped national identities, and it is too late to dream 
about merging them into one nation.” 


A DETAILED DEMOCRATIC ALTERNATIVE 
For now, the one-state discussion lacks a detailed 
formulation of how the proposed polity would func- 
tion. Indeed, the inability of one-state proponents to 
define their alternative has become a key argument 
of their critics. “What would Judts binational state 
look like?” asks The New Republics Wieseltier- “He 
is not very forthcoming about its particulars. His 
imagination does not keep pace with his indigna- 
ton.” It is, however, only a matter of time before a 
` detailed blueprint is developed. Such a guide would 
add new momentum to the debate. 
' A second claim deployed by Wieseltier to-ques- 
tion the viability of a binational outcome is to argue 
that Palestinians are not democrats. This argument 
_is flimsy on two counts. First, the assumption that 
Palestinian cultural and religious traditions are ill- 
disposed to democracy is questionable, if not Tacist. 
Cultures are neither set in stone nor incapable of 
accommodating to democracy. The active partici- 
pation of Palestinian Israelis.in an Israeli democ- 


~ 





racy—which some would suggest has limits for 
them—offers a cogent example. It also could be 
argued that a Palestinian struggle against occupa- 
tion or exclusive Jewish hegemony, in the name of 
democracy, would encourage Poe ane to inter- 
nalize democratic values. 

No less important, a binational Wla may eave 
no other choice. Faced with this reality, the challenge 
will be to adopt constitutional designs that allow 
for democracy yet provide each community with 
specified constitutional guarantees ‘and communal, 
cultural, and religious rights. Power-sharing arrange- 
ments, practiced with varying success in countries 
such as Belgium, the Netherlands, Zimbabwe, India, 
Austria, Switzerland, Cyprus, Lebanon, and North- 
ern Ireland (after the Good. Friday agreements of 
1998), provide one possible exit from a polity in ` 


which one group dominates the other. Secular 
- Israelis and Palestinians may view such a model as 


the most effective insurance against rabbis and mul- 
lahs-who seek to impose theocracy. 
Certainly Virginia Tilley is right to warn ee a 


‘“formally ‘binational’ state, recognizing and reify- 


ing both Jewish and Palestinian ethno-nationalisms, 
could simply set up the bipolar rivalry.” But such a 
model may come.to be viewed as preferable to a 
two-state arrangement or a single polity in which 
winner takes all—and loser loses all. In a perilous 
slide away from the two-state solution, the politics 
of accommodation and power sharing may prove to 
be the only viable alternative to endless war or bru- 
tal domination by one community over another. W 
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“While the mere fact that any Je 


agreement has been’ reached is 
unquestionably significant, given the history - 

' of profound enmity between. Israelis and 

_ Palestinjans, this agreement has little or no- 
substantive value in and of itself., Since, the 

_ accord was largely a matter of mood and 

atmosphenics, there is always the danger of a' 

disruption -of the process it initiated if the . 


_ public mood changes on either or both 


sides—|a] constant . danger, in a conflict as 
volatile as this one.” 
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Current History, February 1994 


Rashid Khalidi, University of Chicago 
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by the EU. The decison ıs seen as a major setback for efforts to 
impose a common fiscal discipline among countnes that use 
the euro. The European Commission had sought spending cuts 
or payment of fines by the 2 nations, whose budget deficits are 
set to break EU fiscal rules for a 3rd year m a row 


Israel-Palestinian Conflict 

Nov. 7—US Secretary of State Colin Powell pratses Israelis and 
Palestinians who negotiated a symbolic peace deal after 2 years 

__ of talks, Intended as a blueprint that governments can 
consider If they choose, the deal proposes a two-state solution 
with both countries sharing Jerusalem. It has no offictal 
standing, but Israelis see Powells prase of it as a criticism of 
their government, which has condemned the initiative. 

Nov. 11—A UN report cniticizes the route for Israels planned 
security wall along the West Bank, noting that ıt would put 
nearly 15% of West Bank land on the IsraeH side and disrupt 
the hves of hundreds of thousands of Palestmians. 

Nov 26—lsraeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon says his country 
cannot hold on to all the occupied territories indefinitely, but . 
he warns he will make unilateral decisions if Palestinians fal 
to temper their demands. Israeli troops Kill 3 suspected . 
terrorists m Gaza. ' : 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) — 
Now 30—US Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, in Brussels for 


talks with NATO mumusters, says the US would like NATO to 
take over eventually the military mission in Afghanistan. 
NATO already has assumed control over multmational secunty 
forces that’operate in Kabul, the capital, with plansfor- `` 
expanding their presence to selected provincial citles. 


United Nations (UN) 

Nov. 3—Citing the’ growing threat of nuclear terrorism, 
Mohamed ElBerades, the director of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, urges the UN to consider imposing ' 
multmational control over the production of nuclear material 
that could be used m weapons. In an address to the General 
Assembly, ElBaradei calls for an overhaul of the current 
nuclear regime, estabhshed by the nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty of 1970, which permits signers to handle thetr nuclear 
fuel under international inspection. 

Nov. 25—The UN reports that globally, AIDS will Kill 3 million 
people and infect 5 million m 2003. An estimated 40 million 
people around the world carry the HIV virus. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

Nov. 17—WHO health experts say they fear the SARS virus 
could re-emerge, sparking another deadly and disruptive 
global health emergency like it did last winter. If the lung 
mfection does , health authorities say, ıt remains 
unclear how well the world could defend against the virus, 
which sickened more than 8,000 people in 2003, killed 780, 
and staggered the economies of Toronto, Hong Kong, Tatwan, 
and Singapore. _ 
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World Trade Organization (WTO! 


Nov 10—The WTO rules that steel tariffs mposed by President 
George W. Bush in 2002 are illegal. The ruling clears the way’ 
for the European Union to impose more than $2 billion m 
sanctions on imports from the US unless Washington moves 
quickly to drop the tariffs, which increase the cost of mported 
steel by as much as 30%. 


. AFGHANISTAN 


Nov. 3—The Afghan government unveils a draft constitution that 
proposes a strong presidential system, eliminating the positon 
of prime minister that an advisory commission initially had 
recommended. The draft appears to bolster President Hamid 
Karzai, who hopes to win election next year to the post he 
now holds temporarily as a transitional leader. 

Nov. 10—US and Afghan forces announce the start of a new 
muhtary initrattve m eastern Afghanistan, the latest effort to seek 
- and destroy a network of msurgents that mcłudes members of Al 
` Qaeda, a resurgent Taliban, and forces loyal to a renegade 
warlord and former prime minister, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 

Nov. 17—The UN suspends operations m the southern half of 
Afghanistan after a UN employer is killed, two others are attacked, 
and a car bomb explodes outside a UN office in Kandahar. 

Nov. 28—US officials report that Afghanistans poppy 
used m making heroin, doubled from 2002 to 2003 to a level 
36 tmes higher than in the last year of rule by the Taliban. 


BRAZIL . 

Nov. 8— Brazil foreign mmuster, Celso Amorim, reports an 
agreement with US trade offictals to mit plans for a free-trade 
zone encompassing 34 countnes m the Western Hemisphere, 
malang it far less ambitious than origmally conceived. 
Frustrated by US refusal to include its farm subsidies in trade , 
negotiations, Brazil has insisted that any hemispheric pact be 
ltmited to tariff reduction and other measures to improve 
market access. The US has sought to include rules on cross- 

‘ border investment and copyright and patent protection. Under 
the compromise worked out between Amorim and US offictals, 

, partıcıpants in a hemispheric free-trade agreement could opt 
Sa a 


CHINA 
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treatment, inchidmg anti-retroviral drugs, to poor people mfected 
with HIV. Aid workers hail the step as signaling a new, more 
proactive effort by Chma’s leadership to combat the disease. 

Nov. 11—Government officials report plans to accelerate the 
privatization of tens of thousands of state-owned busmesses 

> that once served as pillars of Communist party rule. Offictals 
gay China will allow foreign and private investors to buy 
majority stakes ın large enterprises that the government had 

refused to sell. 

Nov. 12—China's central bank reports that foreign direct 
investment and loan growth tn China dechned in October, 

- suggesting the economy may be starting to cool after months 
of sharp growth. China's economy expanded at a rate of 9.1% 

between the 3rd quarters of 2002 and 2003. 
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Denge da h penalty apalicabietwwallapostatesin 
Islam, the ex-Muslims who are here represented feel tt 


is their duty to speak up against their former faith, to 
tell the truth about the fastest growing religion in the 
world. These former Muslims, from all parts of the 
Islamic world, recount how they slowly came to 
realize that the religion into which they were born was 
in many respects unbelievable and sometimes even 
dangerous. These memoirs of personal journeys to 
enlightenment and intellectual freedom make for 
moving reading and are a courageous signal to other 
ex-Muslims to come out of the closet. . 
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WEAPONS OF MASS DECEPTION 
How the Media Failed to 
Cover the War on Iraq 

Danny Schechter 
. careful and comprehensive . 


lessons we ignore at our peril.” 

—NOAM CHOMSKY 
“Once again, Danny Schechter has, the goods 
on the Powers That Be. This time, he’s caught ` 
America’s press puppies in delicto, ‘embed’ with 
the Pentagon. Schechter tells the tawdry tale of 


.. teaches 


. the affair between officialdom and the news 


boys—who, 
covered it up. . 
—GREG PALAST, BBC reporter and author of 
The Best Democracy Money Can Buy 
Schechter’s insightful, wide-ranging critique of 
the American media’s war coverage targets the 
way in which a virtual merger between the 
Pentagon and the media produced a war 
spectacle that the American pha, was primed 
to see. 

This disturbing indictment of the major 
media as purveyors of “infotainment” instead 
of news will serve as a wake-up call to» 
journalists, media critics, and everyone who 
cares about a well-informed citizenry as the 
basis of democracy. 
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Noy. 23— Voters tum out m record numbers for distnet council 
elections, rejecung numerous pro-government candidates. 
Analysts point to a dilemma facing Hong Kong’ leaders and 
their backers in Berymg 1f they yield to public demands for 
more democracy, they nsk unfavorable election outcomes; if 
they resist demands for democracy, they nsk provoking more 
street protests and public anger 


COLOMBIA 

Nov 12—Colombia’s military commander quits as part of 
President Alvaro Unbe'’s weeklong shakeup of his cabmet The 
defense and intenor ministers and the police chief also resign 
Unbe suffered a political defeat last month when voters 
rejected a referendum that would have granted him new 
powers to impose fiscal reforms. But opinion polls show he 
continues to enjoy pubhc approval for his conservative 
economic policies and tougher operations against msurgents 

Nov. 29—Colombia’s main rebel group warns that US military 
personnel aiding government troops will face attack A 
commander of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC) issues the threat 2 weeks after grenade attacks on 2 
Bogotá bars kalled 1 person and wounded 72 others, meluding 
4 Americans The US has spent about $2.5 billion in mostly 
military aid since 2000 to help the Colombian government 
battle leftist rebels US troops in Colombia include Special 


Forces who are training the army in countermmsurgency tactics. 


CONGO 

Nov 5—President Joseph Kabila meets ın Washington with 
President Bush and World Bank officials to gain support for 
Congo’ fragile 4-month-old peace process The plan mcłudes 
4 vice presidents, 60 muusters, 620 legislators, and at least a 
dozen armed groups and factions all forming a 2-year power- 
shanng government Congo is attempting to end a 5-year 
regional war during which an estumated 4 million people died, 
most from disease and hunger. 


CROATIA 

Nov 23—Croatia’s nationalist party, the Croatian Democratic 
Union, defeats the pro-Western governing party m 
parliamentary elecnons, positioning it to return to power The 
win follows nationalists’ efforts to overhaul thetr image and 
purge extremists. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Nov 11—Police fire rubber bullets at rock-throwing protesters 
during a general stnke that paralyzes the nation. Protest 
organizers say at least 6 people are kiled and 60 injured. 
Demonstrators block roads with flaming tre barricades and 
march through the streets of Santo Domingo, the capital, to 
protest power outages and the nsing cost of food and gas. 


FRANCE 

Nov. 13—The government reports that the French economy 
began expanding in the 3rd quarter of 2003, registering 0 4% 
growth after GDP had shrunk m the previous quarter. The 
news adds to evidence of a general if slow recovery of the. 
European economy Analysts say the expansion reflects less 
nsmg demand m France than global effects of a more robust 


US recovery and China’ surging growth 


GEORGIA 
Nov. 2—-With 21% of the vote, President Eduard Shevardnadze's 
party, For a New Georgia, takes the largest number of seats in 
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parliamentary balloting despite Georgia's increasing poverty, 
corruption, and crime. Western observers and political 
opponents say the election was blatantly ngged. 

Nov 11—Thousands of protesters camp outside Parliament 
demandmg Shevardnadze’ resignation asa nationwide 
political cnsis deepens followmg disputed elections. 
Shevardnadze says he will not step down before his 
constitutional term expires in 2005. 

Nov 22—The president declares a state of emergency after 
protesters break into Parliament, forcing him to flee. 

Nov 23—Shevardnadze, the former Soviet foreign minister and 
the leader of his Caucasus nation for 12 years, resigns as 
president amid the massive public uprising over government 
corruption and the disputed Nov 2 elections Crowds 
celebrate in the streets. 

Nino Burdzhanadze, the parliamentary speaker who 1s also 


an opposition leader, steps ın as acting president and calls for 
new elections withm 45 days 


" GERMANY 


Nov 13—Gemrmany’ economy grew by 0 2% in the 3rd quarter of 
2003, the government reports. The figure marks a 
turnaround—Germany had been m recession—but the modest 
GDP gain also underscores connnued economic sluggishness. 


Analysts say the new growth is driven almost entirely by 
exports Domestic demand, as measured by retail sales, 


remaims monbund. 


GUATEMALA 

Nov 10—Voters resoundingly repudiate a former dictator, 
reared Gen Efrain Rios Montt, in his bid for Guatemala's 
presidency. Balloung sends two other candidates into a runoff 
election m December 
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INDIA 

Nov. 23—Finance Minister Jaswant Singh says India’s economy 1s 
expected to grow by more than 7% in the fiscal year that ends 
next March, the fastest pace of expansion in 7 years 


IRAN 

Nov 11—A UN agency reports that Iran manufactured small 
amounts of ennched urannun and phitonium as part of a 
nuclear program that operated in secret for 18 years The 
report by the Internanonal Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
criticizes Iran for dehberately hiding evidence of its nuclear 
program from international inspectors, but says they have yet 
to fnd evidence of actual nuclear-weapons development 

Nov. 21—US officials accuse the International Atomic Energy 
Agency of glossing over Iranian nuclear deception as 

n seeks UN Secunty Council action against Tehran 

Nov 24—Unable to persuade European allies that a stronger 
response ıs needed, US officials agree to an IAEA resolution 
that deplores Iran's nuclear programs but does not refer the 
matter to the Security Council for possible sanctions. The 
resolution would threaten UN action m the event of “further 
significant failures” to abide by nuclear Nonprobferation 
Treaty obligations. 


IRAQ 

Nov 2—In the deadhest attack on US forces smce America 
invaded Iraq in March, missile-armed guerrillas shoot down a 
US helicopter outside the city of Falluja, alling 16 soldiers and 
wounding 20 

Nov. 4—A mortar attack on the heavily guarded headquarters of 
US civilian authonties m Baghdad leaves 4 people wounded 

Nov. 5—The head of Iraqs Governing Council rejects a proposed 
deployment of Turlash troops, derailing another effort by the 
US to augment foreign security forces ın Iraq Kurdish leader 
Jalal Talabani, the council’s president this month under a 
rotating leadership system, tells reporters, “The question of 

Turkish troops 1s closed ” 

Nov 6—The New York Times reports that Iraq apparently tned m 
February 2003 to reach a lest-mmute deal to avert war, offering 
ee O RER O A 

of mass destruction. Wary Pentagon and CIA leaders 
Aed he back channel mopa by kaninen oficiales 

Nov. 7—Six US soldiers are killed when their Black Hawk 
hehcopter ıs shot down over Tiknt, Saddams hometown. It 1s 
the 3rd hehcopter lost in 2 weeks 

Nov. 11—L Paul Bremer, the US administrator in Iraq, returns to 
Washington for urgent top-level talks about plans for 
transfermng political authority to Iraqis. The meetings reflect 
dissatisfaction with the pace of progress in Iraq, where nearly 
40 Amencans have been killed in 10 days. 

Lt Gen Ricardo Sanchez, the top US military commander 
in Iraq, says fighting has reached a “turning point ” He 
outlines a new get-tough approach for combat operations in 
the north and west of Baghdad, amed at rooung out shadowy 
groups behind the increased tempo of attacks on US forces 

Nov. 12—A suicide bomber targets Itahan muhtary police 
headquarters m Naaryah, killing 27 Itahans and Iraqis as part of 
an apparent effort to weaken allied support for the US occupation 

Nov 14—In a sharp reversal of US strategy, the Bush 
administration decides to accelerate transfer of power to Iraq, 
restoring independence earlier than planned and before Iraqis 
write a constitution or hold national elections. The move is 
seen as a response to resentment of the American 
occupation, a spreading insurgency, and increasing attacks on 
US soldiers It also comes as the mtenm Lraqi Governing 


Council appears deadlocked over preparations for writing a 
constitution and, in particular, the future role of Muslim clergy. 


Nov. 15—US officials and Iraq’s Governing Council agree on a 
plan to shift power to an Iraqi government by July 1. Under 
the agreement, US troops would remain in Iraq after the 
transfer of sovereignty, but their status would change from 
occupation forces to an “invited” presence 

Two Black Hawk helicopters under enemy ftre colhde and 
crash in Mosul, killmg 17 US soldiers in the American military's 
worst single loss of life since the Iraq war started. The deaths, 
and that of a soldier killed by a bomb ın Baghdad, take the US 
death toll ın Iraq past 400 combat and noncombat fatalities. 

Nov 16—A Duba television station broadcasts an audiotape of a 
man claiming to be Saddam Hussein The voice, believed to be 
authentic, calls for holy war against American and other 
foreign troops ın Iraq. 

Nov. 22—Suucide attackers explode bombs at two police stations, 
killing at least 14 people. A civilian airplane is forced mto an 
emergency landing after it is hit by a missile over Baghdad. 

Nov 26—Ayatollah Ah al-Sistan1, Iraq5 most influential Shute 
Muslim clenc, criticizes the US plan to form a sovereign 
provisional government in Iraq, saying it does not give Iraqis a 
large enough role in shaping the transition and lacks 
safeguards for the country’ “Islamic identity.” 

Nov. 27—President Bush pulls off a Thanksgiving surprise, 
celebrating the holiday with a small group of YS troops in 
Baghdad after a secret trip amid unprecedented security 

Nov 29—Insurgents kill 7 Spanish intelligence officers on a 
highway near Latifrya. In a separate attack, 2 Japanese 
diplomats are killed in an ambush near Tikrit. 

Nov. 30—The Iraqi Governing Council unanimously endorses 
full national elections that will choose an intenm sovereign 
government. The vote follows a call for such elections by 
Ayatollah Sistam, the rehgious leader of Iraq’s Shntes, who 
make up 60% of the population The move complicates US 
plans to transfer power to Iraqis before the country 1s ready to 
hold full national elections. 

The US mulitary says ıts soldiers killed 46 guerrilla attackers 
m an intense firefight following an ambush of two convoys 
traveling through Samarra, north of Baghdad No US troops are 
killed, and the number of insurgent casualties ts not confirmed. 


JAPAN 

Nov. 9—Prime Munster Junichiro Koizumi’ rulmg Liberal 
Democratic Party retams a majority of seats but suffers significant 
losses in general elections for the House of 
signaling public rebuke for the slow pace of his efforts to reigmite 
Japan's economy through broad reforms Analysts say the 
opposition Democratic Party of Japan’ strong gams agamst 
Korzum’s Liberal Democratic Party suggest a landmark shift in 
Japanese politics toward a competitive two-party system. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Nov 8—A CIA study finds that North Korea has mastered the 
technology of turning its nuclear fuel into funchoning 
weapons without requinng tests to prove their effectrveness. 
The study’s conclusions, posted on the web site of the 
Federation of Amencan Scientists, appears to remove any 
doubts about North Korea’ ability to deploy and detonate 
nuclear weapons It also complicates the diplomatic challenge 
facing President Bush, who declared earlier this year that he 
would “not tolerate” a nuclear North Korea. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
Nov 17—US Defense Secretary Rumsfeld, visiting Seoul, 

_ reassures South Koreans that plans to reorgamize US forces m 
therr country will not dimmuish Amenca’s ability or 
commitment to deter aggression by North Korea. The US plans 
to relocate, to the south of Seoul, all its troops now standing 


guard between the capital and the demilitanzed zone along the 
border with North Korea. Pentagon planners say the deciston 
will give US forces an advantage in surviving and responding 
to an attack from the North. . 

Nov. 23—The government reports that South Korea's economy, 
fueled by strong exports, pulled out of a 6-month recession m 
the 3rd quarter. GDP rose by 1.1% over the 2nd quarter. . 
Exports increased about 17% over a year earlier, as the US 
economy began to recover and buy more Korean products. 


LIBERIA -5 

Nov 6—The US offers a $2 million award for thé capture of 
Liberas former president, Charles Taylor, who is charged with 
war crimes in Sierra Leone Taylor has been ltving in exile in) 
Nigeria since he resigned as Libertas president Aug. 11. 


MAURITANIA : 

Nov. 7—The US-backed incumbent president, Maaouya Ould Sid’ 
Ahmed Taya, wins re-election m the former French colonys 
first clvihan-to-ctvilian transttion of power. a a 
era 


Mexico 

Now 5—The Mexican Supreme Court rules that no statute of . 
limitations prevents the prosecution of officials tmplicated in 
the forced disappearance of anu-government activists durmg — 
the 1960s and 1970s The ruling 1s a victory for a special - 
prosecutor appointed by President Vicente Fox to investigate 
BOVET NEDA runes Stemi ig Mont hE so-called city wan 
which have never been adjudicated 

Nov 27—About 100,000 protesters march in Mexico City 
vino.) TA age o E ages S ica 
improve the sputtering economy. ; i 
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NEPAL 

Nov. 6—Human rights monitors report shat, in the 2 months 

- since the collapse of a cease-fire agreement, more than < 
1,100 people, many of them noncombatants, have died in 
renewed fighting between Maoist rebels and US-backed _ 


aeons tore 


PAKISTAN i 

Nov. 55D E EE E E E 
tensions between the two countnes by beginning the Ist 
formal joint cease-fire by regular forces in Kashmir. A Muslim 
insurgency has wracked the disputed territory smce 1989. 


RUSSIA 

Nov, 3—Mikhail B. Khodorkovsky, imprisoned since Oct. 25 on 
charges of tax evasion, embezzlement, and fraud, resigns as 
chairman of Yukos Oil Company, but vows to continue a 
pubhc campaign “to build an open and truly democratic 
society in Russia.” 

Nov. 6—President Vladmir Putin, speaking heatedly at a news 
conference in Rome, defends the arrest of Khodorkovsky as 
part of a larger law-and-order aimed at Russia’ so- 
called oligarchs who gained vast wealth from the privatization 
of state assets during the 1990s. Having earlier downplayed 
the oul tycoons detention as “an isolated criminal matter,” 
Putin now calls it one of many arrests for economic crmes 
that incłude Interior Ministry officials and the heads of some 
regions in the Russian Federation. 

Nov. 7—The UN Commission on Human Rights issues a report 


criticizing Russia for abuses in its war with Chechnya— . 


including torture, disappearance, summary executions, and 
rape—and for its attempts to intimidate and censor 
independent media. 
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Nov. 13—Kremlin offictals hold a press conference to reassure 
investors that Russia 1s headed toward neither a reversal of 
privatization that occurred during the 1990s nor a loosening of 
the governments commitment to protect property nghts. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Nov 9—A car bomb explodes m a residential thood of 
Rtyadh, killmg at least 17 people and wounding 122. A US 
State Department official, visinng for talks with Crown Pnnce 
Abdullah, attnbutes the attack to Al Qaeda Analysts say 
terrorists may be targeting stability and the monarchy in the 
ou-nch kingdom. 


SRI LANKA 

Nov 4—President Chandrika Kumaratunga suspends Parliament 
and takes control of key government mmistries tn an apparent 
power struggle with Sn Lanka’s technocrat prime mmister, Ramil 
Wickremesmghe, while he ts m Washington consulting with US 
offictals She accuses him of making too many concessions m 
peace talks with rebels from the Tamil ethnic minority 

Nov 7—A political crisis that sparked fears of renewed civil war 
shows signs of easing as President Kumaratunga rescinds a 
state of emergency and calls on her pohtical nval, the prime 
mmister, to join her in forming a new government 


TAIWAN 

Nov 28—China says it is “gravely concerned” about legislation 
enacted yesterday in Tarwan that gives citizens the right to 
mitiate referendums. The version of the bill that passed would 
make it difficult but not mpossible to call an island-wide vote 
on independence, which China says it will not tolerate 


TURKEY 

Nov. 7—Turkey’s government says it will not send troops to 
Iraq, citing [raq’s interim governments opposition to the 
proposed deployment. The decision effectively ends US 
efforts to solicit large numbers of foreign troops to bolster 
American forces ın Iraq. 

Nov 15—Car bombs in Istanbul explode outside two synagogues 
crowded with worshippers, killing at least 20 people and 
myurmg more than 300. An obscure Turkish mihtant group 
with nes to Al Qaeda claims responsibihty 

Nov. 20—Two bombs severely damage the Bntish consulate and a 
Britsh bank m Istanbul while President Bush is visitng 
Brntan The explosions kall at least 27 and wound 450. Turkish 
terronsts with lmks to Al Qaeda are blamed 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Nov. 19—On a state visit to Bntain, President Bush urges the 
British to help rally European governments and the United 
Natons behind a long-term effort to defeat terrorism and brng 
democracy to the Middle East. Bushs visit provokes large ant- 
war demonstrations in London 


Northern Ireland 

Nov. 28—Election results hand control of the Protestant side of 
the Northern Ireland Assembly to hard-line Democratic 
Unionists, setting back hopes of reviving a Cathohc-Protestant 
power-shanng government m the Brinsh territory. 


UNITED STATES 

Nov 3—The US Senate gives final approval to President Bush's 
$87.5 billion request for spendmg on the occupation and 
reconstruction of Iraq and Afghanistan. The Senate acts on 


the largest-ever emergency spending bill on a voice vote, so 
individual members’ decisions are not recorded. 


Nov. 6—President Bush, in a major speech to the National 
Endowment for Democracy in Washington, challenges Arab 
nations to embrace democracy and repudiates decades-long US 
support for autocracies. “Sixty years of Western nations 
excusing and accommodating the lack of freedom in the 
Middle East did nothing to make us safe,” Bush declares, 
“because 1n the long run, stability cannot be purchased at the 
expense of liberty.” 

Nov 7—Employment increased by 126,000 jobs m October and 
job growth m the rest of the 3rd quarter was better than earher 
estimated, the government reports, offering more evidence that 
the American economy is reviving strongly. 

Nov 18—US trade officials, frustrated with the prospect of a 
watered-down hemispheric free-trade agreement, say they will 
focus on seeking bilateral trade-liberalization pacts with 
Interested nations in the Andes, Central America, and the 
Caribbean as a way to get past differences with Brazil 

Nov. 25—Congress approves legislation, estimated to cost $400 
billion over the next decade, that will expand Mechcare health 
msurance for the elderty to inchide prescnption drug benefits. 

Nov 30—Bush administration officials say they have decided to 
repeal 20-month-old tariffs on imported steel, which the 
World Trade Organization has ruled legal European nations 
had vowed to retaliate agamst the tariffs. 


VENEZUELA 

Nov. 23—The central bank reports that Venezuela’s economy 
shrank 7 1% ın the 3rd quarter compared with a year earlier, as 
the oil tndustry struggles to recover from a crippling strike 
President Hugo Chávez has fired 18,000 employees—almost 
half the work force—from the state oil company for 
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“It is a fact, the importance 
of which cannot be mini- 
mized; that a new spirit is rife among the 
Mohammeden peoples, but it is not ın any 
way the spirit of the religious crusader. It is 
the desire for liberty, for national self-deter- 
mination. Moreover, this nationalism does 
not relate to Mohammedanism as a whole, 
but is concerned with the destinies of the 
respective countries with which the interests 
of Mohammedans are bound. . . . If there 
is any sympathy -between the various 
Mohammedan peoples, it arises from the 
‘fact that they all realize that their aspirations 
: are thwarted by d same mighty ORE ai 
| 
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_ “NAFTA has not been the win-win situation some of its supporters said it would be. 
Nor has it been the catastrophe its critics predicted.” 


NAFTA at 10: 
A Plus or a Minus? 


JORGE G. CASTANEDA 


en they drafted the North American 

Free Trade Agreement 10 years ago, the 

three parties to the pact—the United 

States, Mexico, and Canada—agreed to lift trade 

barriers and create an area where trade, commerce, 

and investment would take center stage in their 

relationships. The main purpose of the agreement 

was to open up borders and ease trade restrictions 
with the goal of regional commercial integration. 

NAFTA was the first trade agreement involving 
developed and developing countries and it therefore 
generated great expectations. What would be the 
effects of this new kind of agreement? Would Amer- 
ican products flood Mexican markets and shut down 
national industries? Would millions of us jobs flee 
south? Would the agreement raise the number of 
Mexican immigrants crossing the borders or would 
it help reduce them? Would it damage the environ- 
ment through increased industrialization? 

From a political perspective, NAFTA meant setting 
aside many of the national prejudices that Mexican 
elites and society held regarding the United States. 
The agreement also meant accepting that Mexico had 
a real relationship with the United States, leaving 
aside mistrust and hostility to focus on shared goals 
and values and embracing cooperation. This was the 
first time that Mexico reconsidered geographical 
proximity with the United States and saw it more as 
an opportunity than a threat. The us perception of its 
southern neighbor also changed; it no longer viewed 
Mexico as a constant source of migration and drugs 
but as a potential business opportunity. 


JORGE G. CASTAÑEDA is a professor of politics and Latin Amen- 
can studies at New York University. He was foreign minister of 
Mexico from 2000 to 2003. 


THE WINDOW OF OPPORTUNITY 

Market liberalization was not unknown to the 
United States and Canada. The two countries 
already had a trade agreement (the Canada-United 
States Free Trade Agreement, or CUFTA, signed in 
1988), and they had previously liberalized their 
economies and already knew the implications of 
these forms of economic integration. By contrast, 
Mexico had only just begun to liberalize its econ- 
omy in the late 1980s. It was attempting aggressive 
market reforms while coping at the same time with 
the adverse effects of trade integration. 

By the mid-1990s, some observers argued that 
Mexico would pay the greatest adjustment costs to 
comply with NAFTA (it had to significantly reduce 
tariffs), but that in the long term it would benefit 
the most among the three signatory countries. 
When the agreement was being drafted, Mexican 
negotiators believed that NAFTA would cause the 
Mexican economy to intensify its competitive 
advantages, resulting in increased efficiency, an 
expansion of production, and the creation of new 
sources of employment. At the same time, the 
agreement guaranteed access for Mexican exports 
to Canadian and American markets, opening a win- 
dow of new economic opportunities. 

The ratification of NAFTA gave continuity to the 
economic policies implemented by previous admin- 
istrations in Mexico and foreclosed the possibility 
of a generalized regression to an inward-looking 
model. In this sense, the agreement granted cer- 
tainty and predictability to the economic policies 
implemented by the Mexican government, a sine 
qua non for attracting foreign investment. The 
agreement also established a normative framework 
for interaction among the three countries. Although 
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Source’ Economist Jaime Serra Puche, with data from the Mexican trade ministry. 


it had deficiencies, it served as'a guideline for nego- 
tiating complex economic relations. 

Through NAFTA, Mexico could guarantee unri- 
valed access for its agricultural and manufactured 
products to the United States. This placed Mexico 
in a privileged position, granting it unparalleled 
enty to the worlds number one market. However, 
this status-turned out to be temporary. The signing 
of new trade agreements and the enlargement of the 
World Trade Organization have granted equal access 
to us markets to other countries, causing Mexico 
and Canada to lose their privileged position. 

There is no doubt that total trade has increased 
significantly since the agreements completion. In 
1993 trade among Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States was $306 billion; by 2002 it had grown to $621 
billion. Indeed, NAFTA has significantly increased the 
economic relations among the three countries and 
has had a considerable impact on the three societies. 
Trade liberalization has generated increased compe- 
tition between national and international suppliers of 
goods and services, aiding consumers in the three 
countries by providing varied options at better prices 
and improved quality. Producers also have benefited, 
extending their supply chain by accessing other mar- 
kets with very low or no tariffs, lowering costs, and 
increasing productivity. 

Before NAFTA’s implementation, Mexico had a 
trade deficit with the United States of $2.4 billion. 
Fight years after the agreement went into effect, in 


2002, Mexico registered ’a trade surplus of $36.5 bil- 
lion. According to the office of the us trade repre- 
sentative, Mexican exports to the United States in 
2002 had increased 232 percent from the levels reg- 
istered in 1993, reaching $136.1 billion. us exports 
to Mexico grew from $51.1 billion in 1993 to 
$107.2 billion in 2002. Mexican exports to Canada 
also grew substantially, from $2.9 billion before 
NAFTA to $8.8 billion in 2002. 

It is difficult to determine whether NAFTA was 
responsible for generating the export boom that 
Mexico experienced after 1995. Besides the agree- 
ment, two other theses explain the source of the 
boom: the drastic cheapening of the peso in inter- 
national markets in late 1994 and the economic 
boom America experienced during what economist 
Joseph Stiglitz calls the “roaring nineties.” 

As economists and trade specialists predicted, 
NAFTA generated benefits and losses for diverse sec- 
tors of society. The agreement contemplated the spe- 
cialization of each country in the agricultural 
products where it had competitive advantage. Under 
these terms, it was predicted that the United States 
would specialize in crops such as corn or wheat 
while Mexico could concentrate on the production 
of fruits and vegetables. Opponents of the agreement 
have argued that this has brought devastating conse- 
quences to some agricultural producers in Mexico. 

Research has shown that Mexico’ trade deficit in 
agricultural products with the United States has 


grown since NAFIA was implemented—except in 
1995, when the peso crisis made American prod- 
ucts very expensive and Mexico had a brief agri- 
cultural trade surplus with the United States. As for 
direct foreign investment flows, another essential 
purpose of NAFTA, the results also are mixed. As 
seen in the chart on page 52, investment flows in 
1993 were around $5 billion; they jumped to $14 
billion in 1994, but with the exception of $25 bil- 
lion in 2001 due to the Citigroup purchase of 
Banamex, they have never surpassed that level. 
The same year that NAFTA went into effect, Mex- 
ico suffered a financial crisis—including the deval- 
uation of the peso—that had severe consequences 
for the country’s entire economy. Some authors 
argue that the peso crisis is attributable to NAFTA. As 
the agreement attracted greater flows of foreign 
investment, Mexico received huge inflows of spec- 
ulative money (the so-called capitales golondrinos) 
that rushed out of the country when political insta- 
bility emerged. More- 
over, these authors 
argue, in order to get 


Increased economic integration has not led 
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The United States cut tariffs on manufactured goods 
and agricultural products, leaving intact tariffs on 
one of Mexicos main agricultural products— 
sugar—and establishing restrictions on seasonal 
crops. Mexico cut tariffs on US agricultural, manu- 
factured, and livestock products and kept some 
restrictions on sensitive crops, such as corn and 
beans. (Although com will not be liberalized fully 
until 2008, Mexico has in fact been importing more 
than stipulated and expected under NAFTA, and the- 
imports have begun to displace peasant corn farm- 
ers sooner than foreseen.) The practical results of 
these tariff cuts were translated into a modification 
of the overall trade balance. However, the overall 
trade surplus hides a Mexican agricultural trade 
deficit with the United States. 

One of the major promises of NAFTA was to create 
jobs in all three countries. This issue has been sub- 
ject to many interpretations, and results vary exten- 
sively depending on the source consulted. The 
Carnegie Endowment 
report affirms that in 
Mexico’s case, “jobs 


NAFTA approved, Mex- to improved standards of living in Mexico. created in export man- 
ican President Carlos l ufacturing have barely 
_ Salinas de Gortari had kept pace with jobs 


to overvalue the peso instead of devaluing it; this 
decision precipitated the eruption of the crisis in 
1994. Other authors differ, arguing that the crisis 
was mainly attributable to internal conditions. 
Indeed, they believe that the relatively'quick stabi- 
lization of the Mexican economy through IMF loans 
occurred because Mexico had become an important 
Us trade partner. NAFTA strengthened bonds between 
the two countries, generating an increasing interde- 
pendence. 


PROMISES AND RESULTS 

There is a lack of consensus, even among spe- 
cialists, about the magnitude of the adjustment and 
the economic gains that have resulted from NAFTA. 
-- At the time the agreement took effect in 1994, some 
believed that NAFIA would increase productivity in 
the three countries because of more open competi- 
tion, and that average incomes would rise and so 
would wages because of the rising productivity. It 
was also expected that in the future, the gap 
between wages in the three countries would narrow. 

According to the recent report, “NAFTAS Promise 
and Reality,” by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, NAFTA’ results after 10 years are dif- 
ferent from what was expected. Part of the 
agreement called for reducing tariffs progressively. 


lost in agriculture due to imports. There has also 
been a decline in domestic manufacturing employ- 
ment, related in part to import competition and per- 
haps to the substitution of domestic suppliers by 
foreign ones in assembly operations. About 30 per- 
cent of the jobs that were created in maquiladoras in 
the 1990s have since disappeared.” 

Although the manufacturing sector registered 
higher levels of job creation (an increase of 
500,000 from 1994 to 2002), it did not contribute 
to the development of Mexican industry or the 
domestic market as a whole. The agricultural sec- 
tor has suffered the most, with a net loss of 1.3 
million jobs since 1994. In general, Mexico's 
growth during this period has been mixed and dis- 
continuous (as can be seen in the chart on page 
54). In 1994 the Mexican economy grew by 4.5 
percent. Only a year later the economy suffered 
the effects of the peso crisis and cpp fell by 6.2 
percent. In the last 10 years the economy has 
grown an average of less than 2.3 percent in abso- 
lute terms and only 0.6 percent per capita-—rates 
well below the levels needed to achieve the goals 
NAFTA set. Although bleak, growth has been higher 
than that achieved during the 1980s, but lower 
than the rates recorded during the prosperous 
period between 1940 and 1970. 
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Year Annual GDP Growth 
1994 4.5 
1995 -6.2 
1996 5.1 
1997 6.8 
1998 4.8 
1999 3.74 
2000 6.57 
2001 -0.31 
2002 0.9 
2003 0.9 


The contrast between the northern developed 
cities and the less developed south has become even 
more evident, and regional inequality in general has 
continued to grow year by year. The per capita 
income gap between the Federal District (which 
includes Mexico City) and states like Nuevo León, 
Campeche, Quintana Roo, and Chihuahua versus 
states like Guerrero, Tlaxcala, Zacatecas, Oaxaca, 
and Chiapas has not only not diminishėd with the 
implementation of NAFTA but has continued to 
expand. In 2000 the state of Oaxaca had a per 
capita income of $2,029 while the state of Nuevo 
León had an average of $8,420. 

NAFTA has failed to achieve a reasonable distribu- 
tion of the benefits of economic integration among 
different geographical regions and social groups. 
The risk that the gap between sectors favored by 
NAFTA and those left out will continue to widen is 
of significant importance, particularly in a country 
where regional income differences between north 
and south are deepening. Furthermore, general 
inequality in incomes has continued to rise. Since 
NAFTA, the top 10 percent of Mexican households 
have increased their share of national income while 
the other 90 percent have seen theirs diminish. 

With regard to wages, the Carnegie Endowment 
report states that real wages for most Mexicans— 
except for a few groups that were favored by the 
agreement—have not recorded a significant increase. 
On the contrary, real salaries are lower today than 
when NAFTA took effect: Part of the explanation is 
attributable to the 1994 peso crisis, which had a 
direct impact in real terms. But it also is the case that 
productivity growth has been spotty and localized 
at best; the 2003 OECD Economic Evaluation of Mex- 
ico indicates that overall productivity has not 
increased since 1990. Even though NAFTA produced 
unprecedented gains in trade, attracted portfolio and 
foreign direct investment, and increased productiv- 
ity in certain sectors, it did not help the Mexican 
economy keep pace with new arrivals on the job 
market of around 1 million a year. 


The results found by the Carnegie Endowment 
report differ from the findings presented by the 
World Bank in a 2003 draft report. According to the 
World Bank, NAFTA has generated important eco- 
nomic and social benefits to Mexican society at 
large, and the country would be worse off had it not 
signed the agreement. The World Bank says that 
income inequality in Mexico and even in the United 
States has diminished thanks to NAFTA. This dis- 
crepancy with the Carnegie report perhaps stems 
from looking at different sets of numbers and plac- 
ing an emphasis on the counterfactual aspect of 
what would have happened without NAFTA. 

When it comes to migration, NAFTA neither neu- 
tralized pressures for migration nor promoted 
increasing flows of people moving north. Mexican 
migration to the United States has responded to a 
diverse series of factors, such as the economic crisis 
that disrupted the country, the inability to create 1 
million jobs a year to satisfy population growth, the 
disparity between incomes in both countries, the 
demand for workers in the United States, and the 
booming Us economy—not NAFTA itself. 

Indeed, migration to the United States has con- 
tinued to grow in the past decade, even with 
increased control at the border since 9-11. Impor- 
tant efforts were undertaken to change the way both 
countries deal with migration, but the road is still 
long. If the idea that free trade by itself can control 
existing migration persists, the results accomplished 
will be minor. There is no reason to think migration 
will diminish; more likely it will continue at current 
levels as economic disparities between the two 
countries persist. 


A NORTH AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 

NAFTA has not been the win-win situation some 
of its supporters said it would be. Nor has it been 
the catastrophe its critics predicted. NAFTA has, how- 
ever, definitely linked Mexico's economy ever more 
closely to the United States, causing Mexico to 
become much more dependent on the American 
economy’ health. Increased economic integration 
has, predictably, expanded international trade, but 
it has not led to improved standards of living in 
Mexico. Regional integration in North America thus 
faces two possibilities: deeper integration on polit- 
ical and social issues, or simply continuing along 
the current path of economic integration. 

Those in Mexico who opposed NAFTA at the 
beginning of the negotiations, like myself, and those 
who actually negotiated NAFTA, like Jaime Serra 
Puche, now agree that the next step is to deepen 


integration by generating common policies on 
issues such as migration, economic policy, mone- 
tary convergence, joint action on security issues 
along the border, energy cooperation, and common 
agricultural policies. Future strategy should be ori- 
ented to intensify the links shaped during NAFTA’ 
first decade as well as discussing the possibility of 
creating a North American economic community 
by taking advantage of shared needs and values. 

One of the necessary adjustments that the agree- 
ment requires, debated when NAFTA was initially 
being negotiated, is the implementation of what is 
called the principle of compensatory funding. This 
principle relies on two basic ideas: 1) the adjust- 
ment costs of economic integration between three 
countries of asymmetric development should be 
compensated; and 2) the least developed country 
should invest resources in various sectors to com- 
pensate for the development differences that exist 
with its trade partners. 

The principle of compensatory funding has been 
implemented in other economic integration pro- 
cesses. The examples include Spain, Greece, Portu- 
gal, Ireland, and now Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic, among others, upon entry into 
what we know today as the European Union. These 
countries received financial support from other 
members of the European Union to invest in infras- 
tructure and development projects to attain a more 
balanced integration process. 

NAFTA created an institution to finance projects 
for the protection of the environment at the border, 
the North America Development Bank (NADBANK), 
which adheres to the principle of institutional trans- 
fers. However, the scope of the institution is very 
narrow, which shows why the creation of a fund for 
North America inside NAFTA is vital. This fund could 
give assistance to displaced people in Mexico, sup- 
port unemployed individuals in all three countries, 
and protect workers directly affected by the agree- 
ment. Moreover, this mechanism would correct one 
of NAFTAS greatest mistakes: the assumption of equal 
conditions among the members instead of recogni- 
tion of their asymmetry. 

There are two main arguments about the politi- 
cal impact of NAFTA in the Mexican democratic tran- 
sition. One perspective contends that democratic 
electoral processes in 1994-and 2000 occurred 
because of NAFTA. The agreement opened up 
national events to the scrutiny of international pub- 
lic opinion; therefore, political leaders had to be 
more cautious about the way politics was carried 
out in Mexico. Others, including this author, 


believe that in 1993 NAFTA perpetuated the author- 
itarian system for seven or eight more years, allow- 
ing the ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party to 
remain in power longer than it would have other- 
wise, and thus contributing to a costly delay in 
Mexico’ transition to democracy. 

Mexico is passing through a decisive moment, 
debating whether to continue operating under pat- 
terns and structures that worked in the past or 
embrace changes derived from complex interna- 
tional relations that are moving the country, and the 
world, in different directions. It is necessary to 
rethink whether NAFTA is compatible with the tra- 
ditionally fierce defense of Mexican sovereignty or 
if the changes occurring in international economic 
relations do not require a broader transformation of 
Mexican attitudes, Mexico’ relationships with the 
United States, and many of Mexico’ institutions. 
The main challenge that Mexico faces in relation to 
NAFTA is how to come to terms with the new eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, and political realities that 
NAFTA has created with the United States and with 


the rest of the world. i 
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“{I]n three of the fifteen | J 
countries of South America 
[Peru, Bolivia, and Venezuela], ee 
and despotism are enthronéd. The principle 
of the ‘consent of the governed,’ once dom- 
inant on this hemisphere, has long been 
subverted in those three “countries; their 
laws and constitutions have been reduced 
to-scraps of paper, and replaced by impris- 
onment, the regime of the firing squad, 
and—merciful by comparison—exile from 
~ the fatherland. . 


How long will the United States give 


respectful recognition, sympathy and sup- 
port to such a and unconstitutional 
governments. . 
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| “NAFTA'S critics cite low growth and high poverty to blame Mexico's mediocre 
‘economic performance on free trade. Yet the trade agreement, in its designat- 


ed‘area of impact, has been a clear success. The causes of Mexico's problems 
‘lie. elsewhere.” Pg TEF 





Scoring Free Trade: 
A Critique of the Critics 


SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 


ost critics of the North American ‚Free 

Trade Agreement, which turns 10 years 

old this year, fail to distinguish between 
trade policy, as enunciated in NAFTA, and the eco- 
nomic policy Mexico has carried out for the past 
decade. Typical is a 2003 report by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, “NAFTA’S 
Promise and Reality,” which criticizes the agreement 
for what it allegedly failed to accomplish. “NAFTA,” 
writes one of the authors, John J. Audley, “has not 
helped the Mexican economy keep pace with the 
growing demand for jobs.” But the trade agreement 
is not to blame for Mexicos economic woes. In fact, 
it has eased them. 

No competent economist or trade expert has ever 
argued that a liberal or open trade policy, by itself, 
will solve all the economic problems a country faces. 
Trade is a tool, an important one to be sure, but not 
a silver bullet that makes all other policies irrelevant. 

By contrast, protectionist politicians and anti- 
trade activists, even an economist here and there, 
- have published arguments deploring NAFTA, or open 
trade in general, because it deprives American 
workers of jobs. The usual reasoning goes like this: 
exports of goods and services are good because they 
create US jobs; imports of goods and services are bad 
because they destroy us jobs. The critical aspect of 
any trade relationship is the trade balance— 
whether it is favorable (translation: the United 
States exports more to the country or region than it 
imports) or unfavorable (the other country has a 
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trade surplus with the United States; that is, the 
United States has a bilateral trade deficit). 

Numbers often are attached to this assertion: the 
United States has lost 850,000 jobs (or 1 million, or 
any other sımilarly large number) since NAFTA went 
into effect because of us trade deficits with Canada 
and Mexico. The labor-supported Economic Policy 
Institute in Washington issued such a finding in a 
November 2003 report, “The High Price of Free 
Trade: NAFTA’ Failure Has Cost the United States 
Jobs across the Nation.” But the same assertions 
were made even during the boom of the 1990s, 
when the us economy was creating jobs at a phe- 
nomenal rate and running at full employment by 
nearly any definition of the term. Even as NAFTA’S 
critics were shouting job destruction in the 1990s, 
the Federal Reserve probably would have imposed 
restraints to impede the growth of inflation had 
unemployment fallen much lower. 


TODAY’S MERCANTILISTS 

The anti-NAFTA critique is the mercantilist argu- 
ment of our times. Those who make it pay no heed 
to the path-breaking writing of Adam Smith as long 
ago as 1776, which has been reinforced regularly 
ever since. They ignore the contribution of open 
trade after World War II, when the world—includ- 
ing the United States—experienced what may have 
been the most expansive period of economic growth 
since reliable data have been kept. They are prepared 
to dismiss as irrelevant the experience of the 1930s, 
when country after country imposed import protec- 
tion to conserve domestic jobs at the expense of oth- 
ers—and when all countries then lost together. 

There is a valid argument that some workers, 
companies, towns, and economic sectors do suffer 
from import competition or from runaway foreign 


investment in search of lower wages abroad (or, as 
these companies would put it, in search of sur- 
vival). But this argument should be considered in 
the context of what is good for the country as a 
whole. Economists refer to the “fallacy of composi- 
tion”—a failure to recognize that what is good (or 
bad) in a particular instance is not necessarily good 
(or bad) on a larger scale. Automobile accidents 
kill, airplanes crash, start-up companies fail, and 
life-saving vaccines sometimes impart the disease— 
but these individual tragedies or misfortunes do not 
become the basis for forsaking the underlying, gen- 
erally positive activities. One can understand why 
a congressperson from a particular district may 
want to conserve local jobs against import compe- 
tition, but the country is more extensive than any 
single district. 

Trade, internal or external, creates both winners 
and losers. The solution is to compensate the losers 
through retraining, salary subsidies, or other trans- 
fer techniques. Whatever the cost, this would be 
cheaper than punishing the entre country through 
protectionism. Americans learned from the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff legislation in the Hoover administra- 
tion that the cost of protectionism, as it reverberates 
around the world, can be enormous. The United 
States has not always handled compensation effec- 
uvely, which is evident from the recurrence of pro- 
tectionist demands throughout its history. However, 
the country in the past has always come back to its 
senses when it experienced the costs of trying to 
beggar its neighbors. 

What does liberal trade accomplish? It obviously 
lowers taxes on consumers, forces enterprises to 
become more competitive, fosters mnovation to stay 
ahead of the curve, and stimulates higher produc- 
tivity. These accomplishments, in turn, permit 
workers to earn higher incomes. Empirical data 
demonstrate that export industries thrive more than 
those industries that require protection just to sur- 
vive in a domestic market. The jobs that the protec- 
tionists seek to conserve are lower-paying positions, 
‘where higher productivity cannot overcome the 
advantage of lower foreign wages. Protectionism is 
a counsel, in general, to keep the poor jobs at home 
even if the result is the sacrifice of good jobs. 

There is perhaps an even more basic question 
as to whether we should look at exports as a job- 
creating mechanism at all. The answer is no. In the 
United States, where exports constitute about 10 
percent of Gpp (and imports, 14 percent), the criti- 
cal job-creating function is assigned to overall 
economic policy, joined at the margin by microeco- 
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nomic measures. The us prosperity of the 1990s 
was the consequence of effective domestic policy; 
President George W. Bush justified his tax cuts on 
the grounds of economic stimulation, not trade 
considerations. In short, the mercantilist outlook 


. now being invoked is a chimera. Trade can affect 


the nature of jobs and the wages that result, but it 
should not be the instrument for job creation; this 
is the task of macroeconomic policy. Politicians love 
to ask, How many jobs will be gained by a trade 
agreement? And senior government officials and 
other bureaucrats who deal with trade will provide 
an inane answer. This calculation, however, should 
not be confused with reality. Nor 1s it relevant to a 
realistic assessment of NAFTA. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPORT STRATEGY 

Mexicos economy collapsed in 1982. This it 
largely brought-on itself by retaining, long beyond 
its useful time, a system of ımport substitution— 
imposing tariffs to promote the substitution of 
locally produced goods for imported products. 
Mexico decided to shift to a new paradigm, aimed 
at fostering export-led growth. To this end, it uni- 
laterally lowered its import protection, joined the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and then 
requested negotiation of a free trade agreement with 
the United States. 

The purpose of NAFTA, from Mexico's viewpoint, 
was to stimulate its domestic economy by increas- 
ing exports, and to generate higher productivity and 
higher wages that might go with increased exports. 
NAFTA 15 a trade agreement (or, more broadly, a trade 
and investment agreement). It says nothing about 
Mexico’ economic policy other than what is inher- 
ent in promoting exports and attracting foreign 
investment. Carlos Salinas de Gortari, Mexico’ pres- 
ident at the time, was conscious of the fact that other 
countries, particularly in East Asia, had done much 
better than Mexico in terms of economic develop- 
ment in the post-World War II period Asian growth 
was based on many factors, the details of which dif- 
fered by country—a strong educational base, sound 
macroeconomic policy, and the promotion of 
exports—and Mexico was aware of this last consid- 
eration. It is also true, as World Bank researchers 
have made clear in recent studies, that the countries 
that successfully escaped underdevelopment in the 
postwar period and attained a reasonable level of per 
capita income focused much of their policy on 
export growth—but not uniquely on this. 

In its own terms—the expansion of trade and the 
attraction of more foreign investment—NAFTA has 
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succeeded beyond anyone’s expectations. Mexico’ 
exports to the United States increased at an annual 
average rate of 14 percent from 1993 to 2002; its 
exports to the rest of the world grew by only 8 per- 
cent a year over this period. Canada’s exports to the 
United States also increased by more than they did 
to the rest of the world (7 percent as compared with 
1 percent over this period). Meanwhile, us annual 
exports to Mexico rose during this tıme by 10 per- 
cent a year, compared with a 4 percent annual 
increase with the rest of the world. Put differently, 
intra-NAFIA trade grew by 106 percent over the 
period from 1993 to 2002, whereas trade by the 
NAFTA countries with the rest of the world rose by 
42 percent. 

The data on foreign direct investment (FDI) in 
Mexico show that NAFTA succeeded in this respect 
as well. Between 1980 and 1993, Mexico received 
an average of between $3 billon and $5 billion of 
FDI annually. The average inflow of FDI into Mexico, 
from all sources, after NAFTA, has been $13 billion a 
year. Not all the increase is necessarily due to 
NAFTA—FDI to all destina- 
tions has increased—but it 
is apparent that Mexico 
received more than it would 
have absent NAFTA. 

But NAFTA is not a panacea. 
Mexican GDP growth in the 
years since the agreement came into existence has 
averaged about 3 percent a year, or less than 1.5 
percent per capita, hardly the level of growth 
needed to allow it to emerge from underdevelop- 
ment. Job creation has lagged, and the level of 
poverty has not diminished. But, taken on its own 
terms—with the goal of transforming Mexico into 
a robust exporter of manufactured goods, and to 
augment the level of FD1 to accomplish this—it 1s 
hard to fault the agreement. Oil accounted for about 
75 percent of Mexico’s exports in the early 1980s; 
today manufactured goods make up almost 90 per- 
cent of the total. NAFTA’ critics cite low growth and 
high poverty in order to blame Mexico's mediocre 
economic performance on free trade. Yet the trade 
agreement, ın its designated area of impact, has 
been a clear success. The causes of Mexico's prob- 
lems he elsewhere. 


FAILED DOMESTIC POLICIES 

In December 1994, the same year NAFIA went 
into effect, the Mexican peso collapsed and sent the 
entire economy into a tailspin. Mexico’s GDP 
declined in 1995 by about 7 percent. NAFTA had not 





The anti-NAFTA critique is the 
mercantilist argument of our times. 





been in effect long enough when the exchange-rate - 


crisis unfolded for it to be blamed—although crit- 
ics tried to do so. It is not necessary here to go into 
all the causes of the collapse. Among these were 
Mexico’ depletion of foreign reserves to protect an 
overvalued peso, the consequent inability to roll 
over or pay dollar-indexed foreign debt as it was 
coming due, and a succession of horrors preceding 
the collapse, including the assassination of a Mex- 
ican presidential candidate and the repercussions of 
six alterations in the us federal funds rate. 

The existence of NAFTA, by contrast, can be cred- 
ited with ameliorating the impact of the economic 
decline and helping in the country’s recovery. Mex- 
ico under NAFTA was assured access to US markets. 
As the domestic market contracted, producers were 
able to expand exports to the United States in 1995 
by an incredible 28 percent. Mexico returned to 
positive economic growth in 1996, which contin- 
ued during the remainder of President Ernesto 
Zedillo’ six-year term. However, the Mexican econ- 
omy has been stagnant during the past three years, 
the first half of President 
Vicente Fox's term. 

Among domestic policies 
particularly salient to the 
country’s recent economic 
performance 1s the system 
: of taxation. Mexico’s tax 
collections amount to about 11 percent of GDP, a 
low figure even by Latin American standards. The 
comparable figure for the United States is 34 per- 
cent. In Brazil, tax collection is 37 percent of GDP. 
Mexico's low level of tax collection in turn affects 
the central governments ability to provide resources 
necessary to deal with major social concerns such 
as education and health care, or to help states meet 
their budgetary needs. Some of the tax shortfall is 
made up by overtaxing Petroleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex), the national oil company, which deprives 
it of adequate funds for new oil and gas exploration 
and exploitation. 

These problems are, of course, unrelated to 
NAFTA. They antedated the agreement and have not 
been corrected since it was implemented. Mexico’ 
high level of poverty, affecting some 40 to 50 per- 
cent of the population, also antedates NAFTA. It has 
not been corrected since NAFTA has been in exis- 
tence because of the combination of modest GDP 
growth and budgetary insufficiency. Job creation 
has lagged because of the low economic growth. 
Problems of this nature swamp the positive effects 


of export expansion. 


~ 


There 1s a NAFTA connection to one of Mexico's 
problems: regional disparities. These existed before 
NAFTA but were exacerbated by higher growth ın the 
northern part of country abutting the United States 
and in the central valley of Mexico. NAFTA would 
have been a more complete agreement had it 
included a US commitment to provide resources for 
Mexico’ poorer regions—especially in the south, as 
the European Union does for its poorer areas. But 
apart from that, it is a stretch to blame NAFTA for 
making only part of Mexico richer and thereby aug- 
menting regional disparities. This is clearly a fail- 
ure of Mexican policy. 

One area of success in Mexican industrial pro- 
duction has been the maquiladora, the assembly 
plants for coproduction with the United States (and 
other countries), located largely at or near the us 
border. This system of coproduction was begun in 
the 1960s but has expanded sharply since NAFTA, 
although in slightly modified form. The expansion 
turned into contraction about two years ago for 
a variety of reasons, such as changes in the 
maquiladora structure and the slowdown in the us 
economy. In addition, because Mexico's wages are 
higher than those in China or Central America, 
some plants have been moved to take advantage of 
this difference. Restored growth in production will 
require greater technological sophistication of the 
goods produced. And this, in turn, will require an 
upgrade of Mexico's educational system. NAFTA may 
help by attracting FDI that embodies a higher tech- 
nological content. 

President Fox, from the first day of his presi- 
dency, has highlighted the need for tax and bud- 
getary reforms. However, his efforts to convince the 
opposition-dominated Congress to enact laws 
enabling higher tax collection have failed repeat- 
edly. Fox has also sought, without success, to open 
natural gas exploration and exploitation to foreign- 
ers in order to generate more gas-powered electric- 
ity in the face of looming shortages. Mexico, despite 
large reserves of natural gas, imports growing quan- 
tities of it from the United States. This, too, is unre- 
lated to NAFTA; most oil and gas issues were 
excluded from NAFTA at Mexican insistence. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 

NAFTA has been blamed by many Mexicans, and 
their Us sympathizers, for decimating Mexican agri- 
culture. This agitation came to a head in 2003 when 
poultry producers complained about the prospec- 
tive phase out of import tariffs at the end of the 
year, as had been agreed in NAFTA more than 10 
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years earlier. Producers of other products, pork for 
example, made similar complaints about the agree- 
ments reached in NAFTA. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant criticism of NAFTA in the agricultural sector 
relates to corn. Corn farmers on small landholdings 
that produce largely for their own subsistence will 
be wiped out, it is argued, after tariffs on corn are 
scheduled to go to zero five years from now, when 
NAFTA becomes 15 years old. Mexico now imports 
corn from the United States under a quota system 
that allows duty-free imports within the quota and 
a tariff of more than 100 percent for over-quota 
imports. Largely because of corn shortages result- 
ing from drought, Mexico generally has authorized 
over-quota imports at the in-quota zero tariff rate. 
There has been clamor in Mexico, mcluding from 
leading politicians, to renegotiate NAFTA’ agricultural 
provisions—presumably not for all products, since 
Mexico has become an important exporter of fruits 
and vegetables. What seems to be happening is that 
some Mexican politicians are blaming NAFTA for 
what Mexico itself wrought in rural underdevelop- 
ment over many generations. Approximately 25 per- 
cent of Mexicans still live in rural areas, and they 
contribute only 6 percent of GDP. In other words, 
they are poor, often uneducated, with little oppor- 
tunity for a better future for themselves and their 
children. This explains much of the outmigration 
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from the Mexican countryside to larger cities in 
Mexico and across the border into the United States. 
The condition of most of these campesinos will not 
improve even if all corn imports cease. 

Mexican and Us negotiators may have erred in 
agreeing to a 15-year phase out of import protec- 
tion for key products like corn and beans; the time 
allowed probably should have been longer. How- 
ever, the Mexicans who negotiated these provisions 
were convinced that the only hope for subsistence 
farmers and jornaleros (agricultural workers) and 
their families was to migrate to places where job 
and educational and health care opportunities were 
better. They miscalculated: the rate of growth thus 
far has not been high enough to create the neces- 
sary jobs. But the outmigration will have to happen 
sometime, preferably gradually and not precipi- 
tously. And NAFTA did not create the problem— 
though it may have entered the consciousness of 
Mexicans and Americans alike when NAFTA began 
to be used as a scapegoat for longstanding internal 
policy failures in the Mexican countryside. 


BEYOND SOUND BITES 

In a December 12, 2003, interview on the us 
National Public Radio program Marketplace, former 
President Carlos Salinas was asked whether he 
would do again what he did more than a decade ago 
in proposing a Mexico-us free trade agreement. 
After making the conventional comment about the 
wisdom of hindsight, he answered, “Yes.” His argu- 
ment now, as it was earlier, is that Mexico needed 
an outlet for its production, that the domestic mar- 
ket was not extensive enough, and that Mexico still 
needs to attract FDI. 

But more than a sound bite is needed to analyze 
what has happened in Mexico during the past 10 
years and what the respective contributions are 
from NAFTA and from economic policy generally in 
Mexico. The big story is economic policy and the 
adjunct is NAFIA—not a trivial trailer, but by no 
means the main feature. 

Economic and structural policies in Mexico have 
been deficient in recent years. The education sys- 
tem is inadequate—some 300,000 children leave 
school each year before age 14—and the funds to 


correct it are lacking, partly because of the low level 
of tax collection. Many entrepreneurs are leery of 
investing because of fears of electricity shortages 
and consequent high energy costs. Mexico’ savings 
rate is low; the country is therefore dependent on 
foreign capital inflows to make up the shortfall for 
investment purposes. The term judicial system in 
Mexico remains something of an oxymoron. If all 
of these problems are corrected, GDP could grow by 
as much as an additional 2 percent a year. This 
higher growth is vital for job creation, to provide 
resources to poorer regions, and to make a dent in 
reducing the degree of poverty. Mexico, long ante- 
dating NAFTA, is one of the most unequal countries 
in the world in terms of income distribution. 

Wages of unskilled workers have not kept up 
with increases in productivity, in part because the 
supply of workers remains abundant, a result of 
inadequate job creation. Skilled workers are receiv- 
ing relatively high wages, and this increases the 
income disparity between well-educated and largely 
uneducated Mexicans. Mexico's science and tech- 
nology council has stressed the need to upgrade 
technology in the production of goods and services 
rather than rely on cheap labor. The reasoning is 
clear: Mexico cannot compete with other countries 
with even cheaper labor, not only in export mar- 
kets, but at home. But, again, higher technology 
entails an improved educational system. 

Many of Mexicos economic policy problems are 
aggravated by deep political divisions that have 
frustrated compromises on President Fox's tax and 
energy proposals. The solution to this politcal 
problem must be found by the Mexican elec- 
torate—and it probably will be in the near future, 
now that Mexico is a democracy, given the extent 
of public frustration over the country’s poor eco- 
nomic performance. : 

Most of Mexico’s economic and social policy 
shortcomings have not been addressed during the 
10 years NAFTA has existed. The one policy initiative 
that has worked is NAFTA. Yet many of the trade 
apreements critics call for its destruction. They do 
so without explaining how that would improve the 
average Mexican’s economic and social condition 
either in the countryside or in urban areas. E 
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W. Bush’s November 6, 2003, speech before 

the National Endowment for Democracy 
touched on an all-too-familiar theme. Bush boldly 
called for a democratic revolution, led by the United 
States, in Iraq and the Middle East. Two decades 
earlier, President Ronald Reagan had delivered a 
sumilarly audacious address to the British Parlia- 
ment, one that laid the groundwork for the creation 
of the endowment itself. Just as Bush has now tar- 
geted the “axis of evil,” Reagan had assailed the 
Soviet Union's “evil empire.” Then, however, the 
principal theater the us president had in mind for 
his democracy mission was not thousands of miles 
away, in the Middle East, but much closer to home, 
in Central America. 

Not surprisingly, Latin Americans are perhaps 
peculiarly sensitive to the stunning projection of us 
power in Iraq in 2003. The terms that are increas- 
ingly fashionable in describing international affairs— 
“unilateralism,” “hegemony,” “empire”—have long 
been used in analyses of inter-American relations. 
The vast asymmetry of power between the United 
States and the countries to 1ts south has been a fun- 
damental feature of the region’ historical landscape. 
The Manichaean “you're either with us or against us” 
formulation has been implicit, and long assimilated. 

With the collapse of the Berlin Wall, the use of 
terms such as empire and hegemony, tailored over 
decades to cold war realities, was substantially 
attenuated. Starting with the administration of 
George H. W. Bush (1988-1992), a window of 
opportunity opened for referring, without irony, to 
the prospect of constructing political partnerships 
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and striving to become “enterprises of the Ameri- 
cas.” Fresh and original ideas for defending democ- 
racy and extending commerce in the Americas 
offered considerable promise for more productive 
hemispheric cooperation. 

Today that promise has largely faded. Relations 
between the United States and Latin America have 
acquired a rawness and a level of indecorum that 
recall previous eras of inter-American strain and dis- 
cord. In the past, the rough edges had occasionally 
been blunted and softened, not only during the 
post—cold war interlude of the 1990s, but also at var- 
ious other moments, such as the 1930s and early 
1960s. Although Latin Americans have always 
resisted and opposed us power, from time to time 
their demands have been at least partially addressed. 

Yet, at the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
the quality of American “exceptionalism” that soci- 
ologist Seymour Martin Lipset called a “double- 
edged sword”—characterized, on the one hand, by 
generosity and democratic openness and, on the 
other, by unbridled moralism, bordering on intol- 
erance—has tilted decidedly toward the latter. An 
unvarnished sense of superiority, displayed proudly 
on the regional and global stage, has revived the 
resentment and distrust of Latin Americans toward 
the United States that had recently shown signs of 
receding. It is an attitude captured in a November 
2003 survey by Zogby International among key 
opinion makers in six Latin American countries, 
which showed that a startling 87 percent of respon- 
dents had a negative opinion of President Bush. 


HISTORICAL BAGGAGE, AND LESSONS LEARNED 
The United States has rarely exhibited the char- 
acteristics of an empire or imperial power in a clas- 
sical sense. Unlike Britain, France, or Spain in 
previous eras, the United States has shown little 
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propensity to completely take over another territory 
and control its institutions. Instead, since the elab- 
oration of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, there has 
been a tendency to keep other great powers out of 
the Western Hemisphere and permit national, inde- 
pendent development—provided that it posed lit- 
tle threat to the region's stability and assured the 
primacy of us interests. 

In the early part of the twentieth century espe- 
cially, the us role in Central America and the 
Caribbean was marked by various occupations car- 
ried out by the us armed forces when it was deemed 
necessary to protect American economic and strate- 
gic interests and to spread American values. 
Nicaragua, Haiti, the Dominican Republic—all at 
one time were occupied, often for considerable 
stretches. The occupations, which generally came 
to an end by the 1930s, proved difficult, and had 
mixed results at best. These experiences account, 
in part, for the enormous skepticism in much of 
Latin America about the current us occupation of 
Afghanistan and Iraq. 

The cold war saw the United States return to 
Latin America in an attempt to assert its ideological 
hegemony and maintain the hemisphere as its 
sphere of influence, if not control. Whatever Wash- 
ington perceived as an extension of Soviet influence 
in the hemisphere was typically met with a swift 
and severe response. This was the case even before 
the 1959 Cuban revolution (for example, in 
Guatemala in 1954), but became especially pro- 
nounced after the installation of a Communist gov- 
ernment just off the us mainland. It would be hard 
to overstate the effect of Fidel Castro’ regime in 
shaping us Latin America policy through the cold 
war—and even since the cold wars end. The us 
intervention in the Dominican Republic in 1965, 
and the us pressure that helped result in the 1973 
military coup against Chile’s elected president, Sal- 
vador Allende, can best be understood against this 
cold war backdrop. 

In the 1980s, the cold war's intense ideological 
battle became concentrated in Central America, 
where the Reagan administration backed an 
authoritarian government in El Salvador to prevent 
a powertul leftist insurgency from taking over. The 
United States also waged a proxy war through the 
“contras” in Nicaragua, then controlled by a San- 
dinista government with close ties to Cuba and the 
Soviet Union. 

The us obsession with security questions in the 
1980s rendered a productive relationship with Latin 
America virtually rmpossible. Sharp differences in 


priorities had always existed, but occasional us ini- 
tiatives in response to Latin American concerns 
attempted to bridge them. Franklin Roosevelt's 
Good Neighbor Policy of the 1930s, a serious effort 
to engage constructively with the region, was one 
example. Another was John Kennedy’s lofty 
Alhance for Progress. No doubt calculated to 
counter the appeal of Castro’s regime, it nonethe- 
less projected a commitment to Latin America’s 
social reform agenda. Although these initiatives did 
not transform the hemisphere’s power relations, 
they did display a concern for Latin America’s acute 
social conditions and reflect an effort to identify 
common interests, thereby cushioning the negative 
effects of us hegemony. 


THE BUSH | AND CLINTON ERA 

In fundamental respects, the first Bush adminis- 
tration reflected continuity with the us policies 
toward Latin America whose antecedents were Roo- 
sevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy and Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress. Transformations on the world 
stage—most notably the fall of the Berlin Wall— 
coupled with important changes in Latin America’s 
political landscape toward more democratic rule, 
created fertile and favorable conditions for a more 
serious engagement with the region. 

This period saw new precedents set in the criti- 
cal areas of democracy and trade. Roughly coincid- 
ing with the end of Chilean dictator Augusto 
Pinochets extended military rule, member govern- 
ments of the Organization of American States, 
meeting in Santiago, Chile, in June 1991, approved 
a resolution that marked a sharp departure in inter- 
American norms. For the first time, any interrup- 
tion in democratic, constitutional rule would 
become a matter of regional concern and would 
trigger a hemispheric response. That resolution, 
which has been invoked four times since its adop- 
tion, formed the cornerstone of the widely touted 
Inter-American Democratic Charter that was 
approved a decade later at an OAS General Assem- 
bly in Lima, Peru. The charter codified or system- 
atized all the democracy-related declarations and 
resolutions that had been adopted over the previ- 
ous decade, essentially giving these declarations and 
resolutions greater force. 

The notion of creating a hemisphere-wide free 
trade area can also be traced to the first Bush 
administration. The Enterprise of the Amencas ini- 
tiative, launched ın 1990, recognized the concerns 
of Latin American leaders who had expressed keen 
interest in securing greater access to US markets for 


their countries’ products. Such responsiveness and 
engagement were welcomed south of the Rio 
Grande, and especially in Mexico. It was during the 
first Bush administration that the final terms of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), 
involving the United States, Canada, and Mexico, 
were negotiated and signed. The us Congress 
approved the treaty in 1993, under the Clinton 
administration. The first Bush administration was 
responsive to Latin American concerns about for- 
eign debt as well, devising the Brady Plan—after 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady—to reduce the 
region’s $450 billion in foreign debt. 

Other nods to Latin America did not go unnoticed 
in the region. With the end of the cold war, Wash- 
ington became more committed to achieving a peace- 
ful resolution to longstanding conflicts in Central 
America—in Nicaragua in 1990 and El Salvador in 
early 1992 under the first Bush administration, and 
then in Guatemala under Clinton in 1996. The us 
role helped over- 
come doubts about 
whether the United 
States was prepared 
to apply its power 
constructively in 
former cold war 
battlegrounds. The 
first Bush administration also participated in two 
anti-drug summits—in Cartagena, Colombia, and 
San Antonio, Texas—during which the us presi- 
dent met with his Andean counterparts in a mul- 
tilateral framework. 

The momentum toward greater cooperation con- 
tinued into the two terms that Bill Clinton served 
between 1992 and 2000. This era saw not only the 
passage of NAFTA, but also the convening of the Sum- 
mit of the Americas, featuring all the hemisphere's 
elected leaders, in December 1994 in Miami. The 
summut was the first meeting of its kind in a quarter 
of a century. It set the goal of negotiating a Free Trade 
Area of the Americas (FTAA) by January 2005. 

Two months before the summit, the Clinton 
administration used the threat of force to return 
to office the democratically elected leader of Haiti, 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide. This was 1n striking con- 
trast to historical images of the United States 
propping up authoritarian regimes. It offered fur- 
ther evidence that the us government could use 
its power to advance legitimate democratic rule 
in the hemisphere. 


The momentum stalled, however, in the latter 


part of the 1990s. Economic and political condi- 
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tions in many Latin American countries deteno- 
rated. In Venezuela, which endured two successive 
lost decades, strongman Hugo Chavez was elected 
president in December 1998, while in Peru, Presi- 
dent Alberto Fujimori further entrenched his 
authoritarian rule. In short, a malaise gripped much 
of the region, making it less attractive to Washing- 
ton. In addition, the Us Congress continually denied 
Clinton the “fast track” authonty he sought to 
negotiate trade agreements without congressional 
amendment, reflecting a more inward-looking soci- 
ety and the growing salience of domestic politics— 
in this case, pressure from labor unions identified 
with the Democratic party—in shaping us hemi- 
spheric policy. 

Latin Americans were deeply suspicious of what 
they regarded as unilateral moves in Colombia that 
culminated in the July 2000 approval of some $1.3 
billion in us security aid to fight the drug war in that 
country. To be sure, Washington was responding to 
a deeply troubling 
situation: a demo- 
cracy under siege. 
But the elements of 
the final assistance 
package nonethe- 
less centered chiefly 
on combating drugs, 
a narrow piece of the wider problem, and mostly 
through law enforcement efforts. A more compre- 
hensive strategy, embracing key dimensions of social 
development and institutional reform, was lacking. 


BUSH Il AND 9-11 

The election in November 2000 of George W. 
Bush generated varied expectations about how the 
United States would approach hemispheric relations. 
Two separate tendencies within the executive branch 
could be discerned. That Bush appeared comfortable 
with Latin America—he had served as governor of 
Texas—and had initially evinced great enthusiasm 
for a tightly knit inter-American community, seemed 
to bode well for hemispheric relations. At the same 
time, senior officials such as national security adviser 
Condoleezza Rice showed little sympathy for the 
kind of “nation-building” mission the Clinton 
administration had carried out in Haiti and instead 
signaled that the new administration would pursue 
hardheaded policies, emphasizmg the defense of vital 
national interests. 

The first nine months of the Bush administration 
provided evidence of both of these tendencies. Bush 
met with many of the region's leaders, attended the 
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third Summit of the Americas in Quebec, and cul- 
tivated a particularly close relationship with Mex- 
can President Vicente Fox. At the White House on 
September 5, 2001, Bush famously referred to Mex- 
ico as “our most important relationship.” Unlike its 
predecessor, however, Bush’s team at the Treasury 
Department eschewed anything resembling a 
bailout ın dire financial situations like the rescue 
the Clinton administration had provided to Mexico 
during the 1995 peso crisis. Thus, the deepening 
Argentine predicament in 2001—marked by unsus- 
tainable deficits, which resulted in widespread 
social unrest and the forced resignation of the coun- 
trys president—was treated as merely a fiscal prob- 
lem and initially elicited indifference from 
Washington. Eventually, however, the United States 
voted in favor of an IMF loan of nearly $3 billion to 
Argentina in January 2003, and also participated in 
an IMF aid package 
to Brazil. 

The attacks on 
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touched a raw nerve in Latin America, since it 
showed a blatant disregard for the precepts of inter- 
national law. It also raised the specter of future us 
military adventures in the region, employing the 
war on terror as a justification. 

The region has been sensitive as well to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of America’s “war on terror” that 
are being held at the detention center in Guanté- 
namo, Cuba. In this us-controlled territory, secured | 
as a result of what many Latin Americans see as an 
imperialist war, basic standards of due process have 
not been respected and followed. Although, at the 
end of 2003, us courts had begun to raise serious 
objections to such treatment, the reports from Guan- 
tanamo have not helped enhance us credibility as a 
guardian of human rights and constitutional pro- 
tections. Some comments in the Latin American 
press have been unsparing (one.Colombian colum- 
nist referred to 
Guantánamo as 
the us “gulag”). 


the World Trade l . l l i Guantánamo, 
nter and P its disposal to mollify the virulent anti-Americanism a 
on September 11, that has returned to Latin America. military tribunals 
2001, dramatically for suspected ter- 
eclipsed the mncipi- rorists, raised the 


ent Bush administration approach to Latin America. 
The traumatic events engendered a sense of vulner- 
ability and fear in American society, and transformed 
Bush into a wartime president. The moralist side of 
American exceptionalism described by Lipset was 
actrvated with unprecedented force. Crystallizing the 
emerging foreign policy concept was a new doctrine 
of “preemption,” developed ın the Bush administra- 
tions September 2002 National Security Strategy. The 
strategy made it clear that America would not hesi- 
tate to use power preemptively to protect itself. For 
the United States, this marked a departure. As histo- 
rian Arthur Schlesinger noted in the October 23, 
2003, New York Review of Books, “Mr. Bush has 
replaced a policy aimed at peace through the pre- 
vention of war by a policy aimed at peace through 
preventive war.” 

Much of the rest of the world overwhelmingly 
rejected this formulation. The response in Latin 
America was similar, but it had a distinctive twist. 
For Latin Americans, the practice of preventive mil- 
itary action by the United States had a long history, 
especially in Central America and Caribbean coun- 
tries. It can be plausibly argued that the use of us 
force ın 1983 in Grenada, or in 1989 in Panama, 
were early examples of preventive military action. 
But making the practice a matter of doctrine 


perennial question of double standards, and supplied 
ammunition for Latin Americans subjected to us 
sermons on the importance of adhering to the rule 
of law. 

As the war on terror became the overriding prior- 
ity of us foreign policy, claims of interest in and 
concern for Latin America within the Bush adminis- 
tration rang increasingly hollow. Senior officials 
became more and more distracted from a region that 
was supposed to be high on Washington’ agenda. It 
is true that in September 2003 the us Congress, for 
the first time in five years, confirmed an assistant sec- 
retary of state for Western Hemisphere affairs, Roger 
Noriega. But, given that us prestige and credibility 
were on the line in Iraq. and the war on terror, it 
would take a superman to successfully engage inter- 
est in Latin America among the most senior-level 
decision makers in Congress and the administration. 
Latin Americans hoped not so much for increased 
attention—the demand, after all, has a paternalistic 
ring to it—but rather a strategy that sought to take 
better advantage of the many mutual interests shared 
by the United States and Latin America. 

Washington's distraction, indifference, and fail- 
ure to seriously consider Latin America’s own con- 
cerns have exacted considerable costs. The Bush 
administration’ initially mishandled response to the 


April 2002 military coup against Venezuelan Pres- 
ident Hugo Chavez—failing to show any concern 
and instead expressing undisguised glee—eroded 
the administration's credibility on the democracy 
question. That blunder effectively sidelined any 
potential us leadership role in trying to assure a 
peaceful, constitutional resolution to Venezuela's 
political crisis. 

From Latin America’s perspective, Washington 
also bore some responsibility for the democratic set- 
back that Bolivia suffered in October 2003. The gov- 
ernment of President Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada, 
which had faithfully implemented the various eco- 
nomic and drug policy recipes advocated by Wash- 
ington, could not withstand the enormous social 
pressure brought by a variety of angry and frustrated 
sectors, particularly the well-organized indigenous 
groups and coca growers. As was widely reported 
after the collapse of his government, President 
Sánchez de Lozada had in 2002 requested some $150 
million in development assistance from Washington 
to deal with growing strain and unrest. He was 
rebuffed by the Bush administration, which offered 
merely $10 million. The Bolivian president was pre- 
scient in anticipating that, without the requested aid, 
he would have trouble surviving 1n office. 

The Bolivia case underscores the myopia of a 
longstanding us drug policy excessively focused on 
law enforcement objectives—a policy that gives 
scant attention to social development issues and fails 
to take into adequate account its effects on demo- 
cratic governance. More important, what happened 
in Bolivia illustrates a deeper malaise throughout the 
troubled Andean region that also extends to other 
pockets of concern in Latin America. Bolivia con- 
veys a sense of an already fragile region breaking fur- 
ther apart, devoid of a coherent framework for 
political and economic development. 

In this regard, the Latinobarémetro’s compara- 
tive surveys offer little to cheer about. As the Octo- 
ber 30, 2003, Economist summed it up, “A bare 
majority of Latin Americans are convinced 
democrats, but they are deeply frustrated by the 
way ther democratic institutions work in practice.” 
In 10 of the 17 Latin American countries polled, 
support for democracy has dropped significantly, 
and steadily, since 1996. Notably, 52 percent of the 
sample agreed with the statement: “I wouldn't mind 
if a non-democratic government came to power if 
it could solve economic problems.” Levels of con- 
fidence and trust in the region’ political leaders and 
mstitutions—political parties are particularly dis- 
credited—remain alarmingly low. 
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Such worrying results are impossible to separate 
from Latin America’ stubbornly stagnant economies. 
Many of the region’ citizens are profoundly disen- 
chanted with market-oriented prescriptions that they 
see as having yielded only greater corruption, few 
tangible benefits, and deepening social inequalities. 
Whether one refers to the precepts of “neoliberalism” 
or, as shorthand, the “Washington consensus,” there 
is clearly a major backlash in much of Latin Amer- 
ica. Bolivia highlights the spreading angst about lack 
of national control in the context of globalization as 
indictments of privatization gain growing support. 

Increasing social dislocations and rising tensions 
are understandably of primary concern for most 
Latin Americans. Yet, in Washington, the war on 
terror, perhaps also understandably, is of overriding 
concern. The result is a disturbing disconnect that, 
as Latin America’s social disintegration and the us- 
led war continue, could become even wider. The 
common language of open democracies and free 
markets used in the past decade by reform-minded 
opinion leaders throughout the hemisphere has less 
and less resonance. And, as the Latnobarémetro 
poll reports, at least among Mexicans and South 
Americans, regard for the United States in the past 
two years has fallen sharply. True, the unilateral us 
military adventure in Iraq m large measure accounts 
for the drop. But the sense that the United States 
has mainly been unresponsive to and disengaged 
from Latin America’s deepening concerns—while 
expecting unquestioning support and loyalty for its 
own specific agenda—also helps to explain the 
growing anti-American sentiment in the region. 


THE TEST OF HEGEMONY: TRADE AND BRAZIL 

Although the Bush administration has not strayed 
from Washington's traditional indifference to Latin 
America’s social distress and political turmoil, it has 
been far more engaged and energetic in seeking to 
advance the trade agenda. President Bush managed 
to secure the “fast track” trade authority that Presi- 
dent Clinton failed to obtain, and achieved a long- 
awaited bilateral trade agreement with Chile. In late 
2003, the United States announced a free trade 
agreement with four Central American countries, 
and prospects for reaching deals with Colombia and 
Peru looked promising. us trade representative 
Robert Zoellick has, more than any other senior 
Bush administration official, engaged Latin Amer- 
ica—tresponding to the region’ interest in obtaining 
access for its products to us markets. 

Although there has been undeniable progress in 
this area, trade issues also pose significant challenges 
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to inter-Amenican relations and represent a funda- 
mental test of the relationship between the United 
States and Brazil. Agreement between these two 
large countries is essential if there 1s to be any pos- 
sibility of moving toward the goal of a Free Trade 
Area of the Americas, which has been generally sup- 
ported by the hemisphere’s elected governments 
since 1994. And on a wide array of other critical 
issues affecting the hemisphere, it is difficult to 
imagine important advances without close cooper- 
ation between the United States and Brazil. 

The election of Luiz Indcio Lula da Silva as 
Brazil's president in October 2002 left Washington 
palpably nervous; it did not know what to expect 
from the leftist leader of the Workers Party. Yet 2003 
proved to be the year of Lula (as he is commonly 
known) in Latin America. Impressively, he has so far 
sustained what might ultimately prove an impossi- 
ble balancing act: straddling the worlds of the finan- 
cial establishment and ts critics. No other leader, for 
example, participated in both the World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland, and its counterpoint, 
the Social Forum in Porto Alegre, Brazil. Lula 
appears to be the quintessential pragmatist, display- 
ing a penchant for fiscal discipline and other eco- 
nomic policies associated with the Washington 
consensus. At the same time, unless he can make 
progress ın tackling Brazil's immense social agenda 
and particularly its glaring inequalities, Lula msks 
disappointing many of his supporters, in Brazil and 
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throughout Latin America, who have high hopes 
and expectations for another “way” in a frustrated 
region searching for alternatives. 

Lula has surprised many observers not only with 
his pragmatism ın national policies, but also because 
of his assertive role in regional affairs. Building on 
Brazil's self-image as a regional power, with dispro- 
portionate significance in South America, Lula has 
taken initiative in dealing with difficult situations in 
Venezuela, where he launched a Group of Friends 
mechanism to deal with the clash between President 
Chavez and his opponents, and in Colombia, where - 
he offered support to President Alvaro Uribe in his 
pursuit of democratic security. Lula has also sought 
to strengthen his relatonship with Argentina, partic- 
ularly the government of Néstor Kirchner, to further 
consolidate MERCOSUR, the Southern Cone trade 
group. Indeed, Lula has staked out a position on 
reaching an FTAA pact, consistent with his predeces- 
sors, that emphasizes the importance of us conces- 
sions in lifting agricultural subsidies as a precondition 
for corresponding concessions on the Brazilian side. 

Questions related to a trade agreement aside, 
what is crucial in the coming period will be the 
capacity of both the United States and Brazil to 
reach an accommodation and tolerate what are 
bound to be inevitable differences on policy issues. 
From all indications, the us government is split on 
how to deal with Brazil's attempt to establish itself 
as a regional power. (The Brazilian government 
appears similarly divided regarding the United 
States.) Growing strains between the two countries 


were apparent during the World Trade Organization 
meeting in Canctin, Mexico, in September 2003, 


`- and the gathering. of trade ministers in Miami in 


November 2003. But the question is: will the 
United States exercise its hegemonic presumption 
in this context and show little tolerance for Brazil's 
heightened activism, or will it pursue an under- 
standing with another regional power in this hemi- 
sphere? Will accommodation or an adversarial 
posture prevail? Can the United States accept real 
policy differences for the sake of building a broader 
relationship? There is no better opportunity for 
Washington to forge a strategic partnership and 
restore the declining goodwill among many Latin 
Americans toward the United States. 


BACK TO THE BACKYARD? 
How the United States deals with Brazil’s evolv- 
ing role in the hemisphere in the coming years will 
largely determine America’s ability to adjust its 
thinking to the region’s new realities. Analysts have 


long used the image of the “backyard” to depict us 
conceptions of Latin America, especially Central 
America. But in the context of globalization—where 
national problems have worldwide ramifications— 
such conceptions are woefully inadequate. 

The regional test for the United States also 
includes its relationship with Mexico, which is fun- 
damental to constructing a vital hemispheric com- 
munity. After the September 11 attacks, no country 
has experienced more friction with the United 
States at the highest political levels than Mexico. 
Perhaps expectations were unrealistically high, but 
President Bush, based on his previous foreign pol- 
icy experience and friendship, initially looked 
south, toward President Fox. The strain that devel- 
oped after the attacks—Washington felt that Mex- 
ico did not show sufficient solidarity—was 
exacerbated once the Iraq enterprise started, and 
Mexico, as a member of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council, had to take a public stand on the us 
decision to go to war. Mexico’s opposition to the us 
position did not sit well with Congress and, espe- 
cially, the Bush administration. 

Not surprisingly, toward the end of 2003 signs 
appeared that the bilateral relationship was on the 
road to repair. Summits held in Mexico in October 
2003 and January 2004 should help re-engage 
Washington with the bilateral agenda. Electoral pol- 
itics in advance of the us presidential election of 
2004—-Mexicans make up a growing share of the 
voting population in key states—have also 
prompted another glance south. 
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President Fox, for his part, dismissed Mexico's 
ambassador to the United Nations, Adolfo Aguilar 
Zinser, in November 2003 for suggesting in a speech 
that the United States treats Mexico like its “back- 
yard.” While one can question Aguilar Zinser’s dis- 
cretion and diplomacy for such a remark, a 
shrinking number of Mexicans—and Latin Ameri- 
cans generally—would probably take issue with his 
characterization. It is a measure of how sour feelings 
have become since NAFTA was signed a decade ago. 

Relations between the United States and Latin 
America—like those between the United States and 
Mexico—have often suffered from unrealistic 
expectations. Unless vital national security interests 
have been perceived to be at stake, as was the case 
in Central America in the 1980s, Latin America has 
not been a top priority for Washington, and that is 
unlikely to change in the foreseeable future. Sul, 
the unmitigated projection of US power in the 
world, combined with the assumption that Latin 
America will automatically go along with any pol- 
icy put forward by Washington, creates an unnec- 
essary rift and strain in the Western Hemisphere. 

The United States has instruments and resources 
at its disposal—and there are ample historical prece- 
dents—to mollify the virulent anti-Americanism that 
has returned to Latin America. Higher levels of 
engagement and greater responsiveness from Wash- 
ington to the region’s agenda—to create jobs, stimu- 
late growth, and reduce crime—could once again put 
the frst Bush administration’ vision of a productive 
partnership in the Americas within reach. iz 


“Colombia's problems are far from over. But the ċurrent sigis of strength stand 
in sharp contrast with the gloomy and even fatalistic climate of opinion, pre- 


dominant among Colombians just a couple of years ago, that was loudly echoed 
in international circles.” 





Colombia's 
Resilient Democracy 


EDUARDO POSADA-CARBÓ 


was the reading El Tiempo, the leading 
Colombian newspaper, gave to the results of 
a busy electoral weekend last October when the 
country went to the polls to decide on a complex 
referendum and to elect departmental governors 
and assemblies, city mayors, and local council 
members. President Álvaro Uribe repeated El 
Tiempo’ message hours later, though his mood was 
far from triumphant. He had little reason to cele- 
brate: the referendum’ outcome was a major set- 
back for the president, and some of the candidates 
identified with his government failed to win elec- 
tions in the largest cities. 
But this was beside the general point made by El 


[= ballot, not the bullet, had prevailed. This 


Tiempo. Colombian democracy had shown, once 


again, signs of strength. A country supposedly at 
war had voted in peace. The electorate had behaved 
in a sophisticated and independent manner, distin- 
guishing what was at stake among the different 
polls. From this emerged the picture of a pluralist 
society, best symbolized by the victory of the oppo- 
sition in Bogotá, Colombia's capital, which is now 
in the hands of Luis Garz6n—one of Uribe’s oppo- 
nents in the 2002 presidential election and one of 
the leaders of the recently founded leftist Indepen- 
dent Democratic Pole party. 

“We have reached modernity,” claimed former 
Vice President Humberto de la Calle. Overenthusi- 
asm, no doubt. Nevertheless, his words reflect the 
optimism of most Colombians today. The govern- 
‘ment failed to score major electoral victories in 
October 2003, but Uribe and the country had other 
reasons to look toward the future with confidence. 


EDUARDO POSADA-CARBO 1s a research associate at the Latin 
American Center of St Antony’ College, Oxford University, 
and a columnist for the Bogotd-based newspaper, El Tiempo. 
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Uribe'’s first year in office yielded some satisfactory 
results: murder and kidnapping rates were signifi- 
cantly reduced, as were terrorist attacks and coca 
acreage; the economy continued to recover, traffic 
returned to the roads, Colombians felt more secure, 
and the president’s popularity remained high 
(almost 80 percent favorable ratings). 

Of course, Colombia’ problems are far from over. 
But the current signs of strength stand in sharp con- 
trast to the gloomy and even fatalistic climate of 
opinion, predominant among Colombians just a 
couple of years ago, that was loudly echoed in inter- 
national circles. “What remains of democracy has 
been torn into shreds,” us journalist Tad Szulc said 
in 2000. The Spanish philosopher Fernando Savater 
referred to an “agonizing Colombia,” by which he 
meant not that the country was about to die but that 
it was fighting “against death for its life.” These were 
more hopeful words than Newsweeks references to 
“the disintegrating nation” in September 2001. 
“The state and the army are now collapsing,” wrote 
Ana Carrigan in the New York Times in March 
2002—two months before presidential elections in 
a country that, according to Alma Guillermoprieto 
in a later essay in The New Yorker, was “bracing for 
an explosion.” 

The day Uribe took office, on August 7, 2002, 
Josep Ramoneda asked his readers in the Spanish 
daily El Pats whether the world was moving toward 
the “Colombian model”—something that resembled 
Robert D. Kaplan’s The Coming Anarchy or Hans 
Enzensberger’s Civil Wars, a feared world of frag- 
mented societies with states powerless in the face of 
ever-rising lawlessness. Other observers, like Linda 
Robinson writing for the World Policy Journal in the 
winter of 1999-2000, restricted such forecasts to the 
neighboring countries: “the much-vaunted hemi- 
spheric community of democracy may well begin to 


unravel here [in Colombia], to be replaced in a few 
short years by failed states where anarchy or rogue 
groups rule.” 

Indeed, by the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, Colombia had become one of the token exam- 
ples, along with Afghanistan or Somalia, offered by 
international analysts when referring to the new 
world disorder. The stereotype must be questioned. 
Is the Colombian nation on the verge of breaking 
up? Can Colombia be considered a failed state? If 
not, why have such perceptions become so 
engrained among foreign observers? If the country 
has been failing, as we have been led to believe by 
so many, why has Colombia not then fallen off the 
map? Or, as former us diplomat Philip McLean put 
it, “What keeps Colombia together?” 


THE DESCENT INTO DARKNESS 

The idea of Colombia as a “failed state” is mainly 
based on the increasing levels of violence that the 
country has suffered since the 1970s, which clmbed 
to extraordinary heights through the 1980s. 

Between 1982 and 1991, the murder rate more 
than doubled, reaching a historical peak of 86 per 
100,000 inhabitants, by far the highest ın the world. 
The rate fell in subsequent years but experienced 
another steep rise after 1998. Meanwhile, other 
indicators upset whatever relief Colombians might 
have taken from gradually falling homicides. The 
number of kidnappings more than tripled between 
1995 and 2000. Just in the past five years, some 
16,500 people were victims of kidnapping. This not 
only affected their families, friends, and associates, 
but it also issued a clear threat to the rest of society. 
Amid an atmosphere of terror, approximately 2 mil- 
lion people have fled their homes over the past 
decade or so in a movement of internal refugees 
with few parallels elsewhere in the world, and cur- 
rently none in the hemisphere. 

Thus the Colombian state did fail to fulfil its most 
basic function: to provide security for its citizens. As 
conditions deteriorated, a feeling of hopelessness pre- 
vailed, along with the impression that warlords were 
taking over the country. The origins and nature of the 
contemporary violence in Colombia have attracted a 
great deal of scholarly attention. One point should 
stand out, however: this is not random, anarchical 
violence of all against all. As the economist Mauricio 
Rubio has suggested, a limited number of criminal 
and quasi-criminal-revolutionary organizations deter- 
mine the dynamics of the problem. 

The rise in violence since the 1970s is closely 
linked to the expansion of the narcotics trade—a 
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global problem, fueled by drug consumption in the 
United States and Europe—that has had serious con- 
sequences for Colombia. The murderous actions and 
corrupting influence of powerful drug mafias have 
undermined and damaged both state institutions and 
the social fabric on an unprecedented scale. Drugs 
created a transformed economic, social, and political 
context for a renewed guerrilla struggle that, as the 
sociologist Daniel Pécaut argues, has little in common 
with la Violencia, the previous period of civil conflict 
that struck Colombia from the 1940s to the 1960s. 

Drugs largely explain the growth of Fuerzas 
Armadas Revolucionarias de Colombia (the Armed 
Revolutionary Forces of Colombia, or FARC), a 
Marxist-Leninist guerrilla group of fewer than 1,000 
ill-equipped men in 1980 that expanded into a mili- 
tary force of some 15,000 men in the following two 
decades; drug money also financed the paramilitary 
groups set up to fight the guerrillas. Ransoms from 
kidnapping and extortion—the victims included 
farmers, multinational oil companies, and other pri- 
vate entrepreneurs—added substantial sums to their 
coffers, and to those of the other smaller guerrilla 
groups. “What distinguishes the last 25 years of 
Colombian life,” a survey of the literature by the 
economists Armando Montenegro and Carlos Este- 
ban Posada concluded, “is the overwhelming impact 
of narcotraffic, one of its most serious consequences 
being the enormous violence we suffer today.” 

The consequences of what former Minister of 
Defense Rafael Pardo called the “two-front war”— 
against drugs and guernllas—have been devastating 
to state and society. Pardo offered a summary of the 
major tragedies that, although falling short of cov- 
ering the whole picture, nevertheless serves as a 
graphic description. Since the mid-1980s, he 
reported in 2000, “200 bombs have blown up in 
Colombia’ cities; an entire democratic leftist politi- 
cal party was eliminated by right-wing paramili- 
taries; 4 presidential candidates, 200 judges and 
investigators, half the Supreme Courts justices, 
1,200 police officers, 151 journalists, and more than 
300,000 ordinary Colombians have been murdered.” 

In an address to the UN General Assembly in 
September 2002, President Uribe tried to commu- 
nicate the severity of the problem. Each month in 
Colombia, he noted, violence claims the same num- 
ber of victims as those who died in the 9-11 terrorist 
attacks in New York, while bringing other conse- 
quences: “violence increasingly impoverishes the 
population, alienates investors, stagnates economic 
growth, diverts valuable resources, and impedes us 
in overcoming the condition of underdevelopment.” 
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REACTIONS AND FRUSTRATIONS 

Historically weak, the Colombian state was slow 
to react to the security threats that began to mount 
in the 1970s. While the onslaught from drug cartels 
and multiple guerrilla groups escalated, investment 
in the armed forces as a proportion of GDP steadily 
declined after the late 1950s—a trend only reversed 
in the 1990s. The resort to private protection in rural 
areas (through the formation of self-defense groups, 
sometimes with the support of members of the army) 
only made matters worse, producing a sense of a vac- 
uum of state power and more human rights abuses, 
and delegitimizing state authority. The state, how- 
ever, did not stand still—although the policies it 
adopted were often badly designed, or their imple- 
mentation met with serious obstacles. 

Minister of Justice Rodrigo Lara’ assassination by 
the drug mafia in 1984 stands out as a landmark in 
the war against the cartels. Very rarely in the past 
had Colombian state 





Quintin Lame Armed Movement, the Current of 
Socialist Renovation, and the Workers’ Revolution- 
ary Party-—all demobilized in 1990-1991. 

Because FARC and the National Liberation Army 
(ELN) decided to remain at arms, there has been a ten- 
dency to underplay the significance of those peace 
accords. A large number of guerrillas—some 5,000— 
gave up their weapons. Some have since played a sig- 
nificant role in politics: representatives of the 
Democratic Alliance M19, the political movement led 
by the previous guerrilla group, won more than 20 
percent of the seats in the constituent assembly that 
approved a new Colombian constitution in 1991. 

On August 7, 1994, incoming President Ernesto 
Samper and outgoing President Gaviria were in a 
celebratory mood, exuding a sense of confidence 
and optimism. Gaviria left power with the night- 
mare of Escobar over. A number of guerrilla groups 
had been incorporated into democratic politics, the 

economy appeared 


institutions and dig- to be in good shape, 

itari d the c had 
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the mighty drug lord is not the state’s failure, but its strength. However, all hopes 


Pablo Escobar and 
his atrocious crimi- 
nal organization seemingly able to capture control of 
the country’s destiny still haunts the national mem- 
ory. But in the end the state prevailed after a long and 
costly if inevitable confrontation that had to over- 
come the pitfalls of an ill-judged policy of negotia- 
tion. The illicit drug trade continued, but the death 
of Escobar and the dismantlement of the cartels left 
a lesson that should be more fully appreciated: the 
Colombian state was not that weak after all. With the 
political will, it could pull together effective forces 
against those who opposed its authority. 

Perhaps the most enduring image of an embat- 
tled Colombian state is that of the ruined Palace of 
Justice in Bogotá, violently seized in November 
1985 by the guerrilla M-19 group in a lunatic action 
that left around 100 dead, including half the mag- 
istrates of the Supreme Court, following a badly 
planned and executed rescue operation by the army. 
It was a tragic end for the peace process initiated by 
President Belisarıo Betancur, who led the country 
from 1982 to 1986. Yet the subsequent admuinistra- 
tions of Virgilio Barco (1986-1990) and César 
Gaviria (1990-1994) continued to pursue efforts to 
negotiate with the various guerrilla groups. Peace 
dialogues did not have any clear success in reduc- 
ing violence, which led often to frustration, 
although eventually the M-19 and four other guer- 
rilla groups—the Popular Army of Liberation, the 





that Colombians were 
finally moving to a 
brighter future were soon shattered. Revelations 
that money from the Cali drug cartel had gone into 
Sampers campaign fund sank the country into a cri- 
sis of unprecedented depths. 

Aqui estoy, y aqui me quedo—Here I Am and Here 
I Stay: thus read the title of Samper’s memoirs, pub- 
lished after he left the presidency. He had certainly 
managed to stay in power for his four-year mandate 
in defiance of us pressure. Yet those looking for signs 
of a “failing state” could find plenty in those trou- 
bled four years. Above all, the institution of the pres- 
idency, central to the Colombian political system, 
was severely weakened. Bitter division within the 
Liberal party—Samper'’s party and that of the major- 
ity of Colombians—added to the problems of what 
was widely seen as a decaying and corrupt party sys- 
tem. Struggles that in mature democracies could 
pass as confrontations among political opponents 
were deemed reflections of a “polarized society.” The 
economy suffered, although not all the country’s 
economic problems can be attributed to the crisis. 

Sampers government came under increasing 
attack from the United States: the Clinton adminis- 
tration “decertified” Colombia in 1996 and 1997 for 
its alleged lack of collaboration in the fight against 
drugs, despite the governments successful disman- 
tlement of the Cah cartel (countries that are “decer- 
tified” may lose us economic and military aid and 
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face trade restrictions). Weakened presidental 
authority and prestige, both at home and abroad, 
encouraged the guerrillas to step up their violent 
actions against the state. Between 1997 and 1998, 
the army’s morale was further reduced by a series of 
military defeats at the hands of FaRc guerrillas who, 
as retired General Jorge Mora recently acknowl- 
edged, “felt that they were winning the war.” 

Still, any image of a “failing state” under Samper 
must be counterbalanced by other facts. After all, 
his administration did manage to weather the 
storm. Perhaps more significantly, the solution to 
the political crisis that his election unleashed did 
not come from extra-constitutional means, but 
through the regular institutional channel of the next 
presidential election, when his opponent in 1994, 
Andrés Pastrana, defeated Samper’s former minister 
of the interior, Horacio Serpa. 

The handover of power in 1998 meant the 
renewal of hope, as often happens with elections in 
any modern democracy. Hope was raised by 
promising prospects for peace following a meeting, 
just a few weeks before his inauguration, between 
the president-elect and the leader of Farc. But these 
hopes soon met with disillusion. 

For all his good intentions, the peace process that 
Pastrana launched, far from bringing the conflict to 
an end, resulted in an increase of violence. No other 
single measure helped to convey better the idea of a 
“failing state” than the zona de distensión, the 15,000- 
square-mile territory that the government established, 
free from the presence of the army, to hold peace talks 
with FARC. Notoriously “the size of Switzerland,” the 
zona de distensión looked impressive on any map of 
Colombia published abroad. In England, The Sunday 
Telegraph called it “Farclandia, the world’s newest 
country.” Originally set up to last for just a few 
months of negotiations, the existence of the zona de 
distension dragged on for three years, part of a process 
in which Pastrana agreed to discuss with the guermil- 
las an open agenda without a cease-fire. The zone 
became a center of operations from which FARC con- 
tinued its activities, crimmal and military. 

“The government is not giving away the coun- 
try,” insisted Pastrana's peace commissioner ın July 
2001, as if urged to calm national anxieties. The 
lack of a clear direction for the peace process, while 
the rates of homicide and kidnapping continued to 
grow, had immersed the country in a somber mood. 
This was aggravated by an economy in depression 
and.by considerable political wrangling between the 
president and Congress and his political opponents. 
Former President Alfonso López Michelsen con- 
tributed to a defeatist climate of opinion when, in 
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August 1999, he forecast that Pastrana would not 
complete his term 1n office.-“While the establish- 
ment destroys itself in useless fights” the magazine 
Semana added to the catastrophic picture, “the 
country collapses and the guerrilla wins space.” 

But the country did not collapse. In February 
2002, Pastrana finally ordered troops back into the 
zona de distensión. And on August 7, 2002, he 
handed over the presidency to the politician who 
had been leading, almost from the start, the oppo- 
sition to his peace policies: Alvaro Uribe. Pastrana’s 
authority did suffer as a result of his frustrated and 
misconceived peace initiative. However, he man- 
aged to recover international credibility for Colom- 
bia, particularly in his successful relations with the | 
United States. When he left office, he also left a 
stronger armed forces. As in the past, the image of 
a “failing state” had proved false. 


DEFYING THE STEREOTYPE 

As with most stereotypes, the idea of a “failing” 
Colombian state has some foundation but conveys a 
distorted view of reality. Not only has the Colombian 
state not collapsed: as Eduardo Pizarro Leongémez 
and Ana Marfa Bejarano have observed, the country 
has today “a larger and better state than 15 years 
ago.” Indeed, given that Colombia has been able to 
survive an extraordinary assault from powerful 
armed organizations as well as a series of political 
crises over the past decade, what needs to be better 
explained and understood ıs not the state's failure, 
but its strength. 

Talk about the Colombian state’s weakness is 
now commonplace, alongside references to its his- 
torical “absence” in large segments of its territory. 
However, modern scholarship has devoted little 
attention to the history of the state. Its origins lie in 
the early nineteenth century, following indepen- 
dence from Spain. (Those who want to understand 
Colombia’s republican, hberal-democratic founda- 
tions should consult David Bushnell’s classic, The 
Santander Regime in Gran Colombia.) Compared 
with the rest of Latin America, the Colombian state 
has had a long continuous life, experiencing few 
constitutional ruptures after the separation from 
Venezuela and Ecuador: only one during the nine- 
teenth century, from 1859 to 1862, in spite of many 
cıvıl wars suffered. The dictatorship of General 
Rojas Pinilla (1953—1957) marked a brief interlude 
in the life of state institutions that subsequently 
recovered their course after his downfall. 

` Weakness did not always mean absence. During 
the nineteenth century, the state might not- have 
reached some remote, largely unpopulated areas. 
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But it made its presence felt in rural and provincial 
life through various means, of which the historian 
Malcolm Deas has listed a “preluminary inventory,” 
including taxation, legislation over land and mine 
titles, regulation of the church; military recruitment, 
decisions about slavery, legislation affecting indige- 
nous peoples, education and justice policies, cus- 
tom duties, elections, and public works. 

Similarly, repeated references to an “absent” state 
today must be received with caution. As Deas has 
suggested, the state 1s “never totally absent nor 
totally present in all places and circumstances.” It 
is precisely the presente of the state, not its 
absence, adds Deas, that sometimes motivates the 
attacks of guerrillas, narcotraffickers, and paramil- 
itaries—against police stations, state banks, or 
judges and fiscales. 

The history of the state in relation to Colombian 
nationality also requires reexamination. Compared 
with the rest 





bia has the most dispersed population in Latin Amer- 
ica and one of the highest indices of geographical 
fragmentation m the world. However, a country that 
was split by the mountains was also brought together 
through the Magdalena River system. In spite of the ~ 
late development of other means of transport, the 
most populated regions of Colombia—along the 
Andes and the northern coast—were not isolated 
from each other. The picture of a country of regions 
persists, but these regional differences were never as 
divisive as those of Argentina or Ecuador (or Italy 
and Spain). Although regionalism—in Antioquia, the 
Coast, or the Santanders—has not subsided, Colom- 
bians are even more integrated today, through ıntér-= 
nal migration and tourism, regional intermarriage, 
and modern communications. Furthermore, as Mon- 
tenegro has also argued, geographical fragmentation 
should be valued as a source of strength: for all its 
difficulties, it has impeded the concentration of 
power in a sin- 
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tries, Colombia 
has been since 
colonial umes a 
more homoge- 
neous nation. The large ethnic divides of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru have no 
place here, where indigenous communities make 
up only 2 percent of the population. Nor has 
Colombia experienced mass immigrations, which 
often encourage national redefinitions, like those 
of the United States, Brazil, and Argentina. (The 
largest immigrant group in the past 200 years has 
been the Syro-Lebanese, so rapidly and well inte- 
grated into the nation that their surnames have 
long appeared among representatives of the tradi- 
tional political class.) One common language, 
Spanish, and general adherence to one religion, 
Roman Catholicism, have reinforced national 
unity. With the exception of Panama—always 
aloof from the center—Colombia has little history 
of separatism. None of this is to deny arenas of 
conflict, even less the existence of a multiethnic 
society. Yet, in considering the resilience of the 
Colombian state, analysts ought to recognize more 
fully the unifying elements of a nation often por- 
trayed as fragmented. 

Most observers of Colombia find themselves cap- 
tivated by its rugged topography, that vast territory 
crossed by three branches of the Andes. As the 
economist Santiago Montenegro has shown, Colom- 





with Afghanistan or Somalia, offered by international 
analysts when referring to the new world disorder. 


formation of a 
pluralist society. 

Fragmented 
power is of course 
a central tenet of liberalism. Geography might have 
provided some of the material basis, together with the 
widely distributed national economy of coffee, but 
power also was fragmented by a constitutional orga- 
nization founded on a division among the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches, which has prevailed 
since independence. Congress, with perhaps the 


_ longest life among legislatures in Latin America, has 


historically exercised its leverage with the president. 
The judiciary, particularly through the supreme and 
constitutional courts, often reverses decisions taken 
by the executive. Power also has been limited by pub- 
lic opinion, which traditionally has carned weight 
through an independent and free press. And power 
has been limited through democratic elections, the 
predominant means by which governments have reg- 
ularly come and gone in Colombia since the 1830s. 
Because presidents are elected for only four years, 
without the possibility of reelection, Colombia’ elec- 
toral cycle has offered opportunities to change 
national leaders in crises through institutional chan- `` 
nels, thereby bolstering stability. 

The political system in Colombia—and the two’ 
traditional parties (Liberal and Conservative, ın 
existence since 1849-1850) that helped to build 
it—do not receive much credit these days. They are 


identified almost exclusively with corruption, clien- 
telism, and exclusiveness. This characterization 
does little justice to a long reformist tradition, 
hardly acknowledged in the revolutionary rhetoric 
predominant since the 1960s among intellectuals, 
who no doubt despise the portrayal of Colombia 
offered by historian Jaime Jaramillo Uribe: “the 
, American country of the middle course, of the aurea 
mediocritas.” Violence, including the violence of 
guerrilla groups, has retarded the impact of reforms. 
It also has clouded their proper appreciation. 


In fact, the pace of reform has accelerated since 


the mid-1980s, and even more since the adoption of 
a new constitution in 1991. Few areas of the state or 
society have been left untouched: the reform process 
has shaken up the economy, the judiciary, the elec- 
toral system, even the definition of the nation. The 
structure of power itself was drastically changed 
after the introduction of popular elections of city 
mayors ın 1986 and departmental governors in 
1991. Perhaps the most visible result of this reform 
process is today the transformation of Bogota— 
home to 7 million of Colombia’s 40 million people— 
led by a renewed political leadership. 

The armed forces, which is the institution most 
respected by the majority of Colombians (receiving 
more than 70 percent support in polls), has been 
strengthened and modernized with significant us 
assistance since the launch of Plan Colombia in 
1999. Focused originally on the “war” against drugs 
and now extended to fight terrorism, us military aid 
has been criticized by some, who fear another Viet- 
nam-like quagmire. These fears have so far been 
unfounded. us involvement is still limited, both in 
terms of a military presence and financial assis- 
tance. However, the United States—by providing 
military equipment and training and sharing intel- 
ligence—has offered support to the Colombian state 
in its efforts to improve citizens’ security, readdress 
the military balance against the guerrillas, and 
reduce coca plantations. 

Beyond any achievements of the many reforms 
the country has put in place in the past decade, it is 
important to recognize the complexity of power for- 
mation in Colombia. Simplistic discourses critical 
of the Colombian “elite” or “establishment,” still in 
vogue among some US circles, fail to acknowledge 
not only the existence of a plurality of elites but also 
the subtle though constant changes in their com- 
position. The critics also fail to identify the silent 
work of an educated middle class, which has often 
been behind the continuous efforts to strengthen 
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Colombia’ state, and has given fresh vitality to its 
civil society. 


THE GLASS HALF FULL 

When President Uribe came to power in 2002, he 
did not receive a “failed state’—though that was 
becoming the conventional wisdom, even among 
those who should have known better. On the con- 
trary, his election represented yet another sign of the 
strength of Colombian institutions. Uribe did receive 
a country in crisis, and in fear of more violence and 
destruction. It is too early to pass judgment on his 
administration, but in his first year in office he was 
able to restore national confidence and a sense of 
much-needed authority. Uribe did not step into 
power from an institutional vacuum. His challenge 
is to translate the strength of his leadership into the 
reinforcement of liberal democratic institutions that 
have helped Colombia survive formidable threats. 

In 1988, the historian Gonzalo Sánchez observed 
that the previous decade had seen a shift of interest 
among those who studied Colombia: from a focus 
on its democratic traditions to an emphasis on its 
“culture of violence,” or its “culture of terror,” or 
even its “culture of death.” My own impression is 
that, with a few notable exceptions, the intellectual 
abandonment of Colombia’s liberal democracy 
occurred much earlier. However, in any attempt to 
understand why the state has been able to overcome 
threats to its very existence, students of Colombia 
may wish to return to the history of its political 
institutions and the liberal democratic practices and 
habits that made their survival possible. 

Violence and terror usually have an additional 
significant impact on any society: they motivate 
public confusion. If suffered in dramatic proportion, 
as in Colombia, the consequences for the quality of 
democratic debate can be disastrous. A confused 
public often develops distorted perceptions of its 
own problems. The proliferation of false stereotypes 
in the analysis of Colombia is partly explained by 
this confused climate of opinion. Former Minister 
of the Interior Fernando Cepeda Ulloa in 2001 
warned that national and international commenta- 
tors were repeating concepts, such as the “collapsed 
state,” that gave a false impression of Colombian 
reality. He recalled the analogy of the glass half full 
and half empty to observe that, regarding Colom- 
bia, only the half-empty part seems to attract inter- 
est. Yet the half-empty part of the glass cannot 
explain why Colombia, confronted with so many 
obstacles, has not fallen off the map. E 
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Rica had comparable per capita incomes. By 

2003, according to the World Bank, Costa Rica 
had reached an awkward milestone: its per capita 
income was 10 times greater than that of Nicaragua. 
Moreover, public opinion polls by the Chilean firm 
Latinobarómetro showed that Costa Ricans have 
the highest level of satisfaction with democracy in 
all of Latin America. Across the border in 
Nicaragua, the previous president is under arrest 
and the present administration is tottering. 

The stark divergence between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua is a piquant reminder that the five coun- 
tries that make up Central America differ from one 
another and that generalizations about the isthmus 
must be qualified. Within the region, it is common 
to refer to Costa Rica separately because of its rela- 


>: the 1960s, Nicaragua and neighboring Costa 


or “forces” lead political actors in different nations 
to make similar decisions within a relatively com- 


` pressed period of time. One such instance occurred 


tive affluence, Nicaragua separately because ofits . 


abject poverty, and Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Honduras as the “northern triangle” because of 
their similar level of economic development and 
many shared challenges. Yet, important political and 
economic differences distinguish even these three 
northern countries. 

As a cluster of countries, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica today 
do share, in addition to a geographical corner and a 
cultural affinity, a commitment to rule by liberal- 
ism. The locus of decision making may always:be 
the nation-state, but at times powerful “currents” 
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in the 1980s, a period of sweeping and transcen- 
dental changes in Latin America. At the beginning 
of the decade the majority of countnes in the 
region were governed by authoritarian—amilitary— . 
regimes that pursued statist economic policies. But 

by the first few years of the 1990s, every country 

except Cuba had a constitutional government, 

elected in free and competitive elections. This 

abrupt embrace of liberal democracy in the 1980s 

was remarkable. Moreover, a second major shift 

occurred in the 1980s and early 1990s: the adop- 

tion of market-based economic policies. And here 

there were no exceptions. Even in Cuba, where the 

leadership pledged continued allegiance to com- 

munism, economic policy was altered to give freer 

rein to markets. 

The five Central American countries, ach suf- 
fered from so much political turmoil ın the 1980s, 
were surely washed by the same mystical, amor- 
phous wave of democracy and economic reform 
that swept over the countries of South America and 
Mexico to the north. Nonetheless, Céntral America 
is under civilian—and market—rule for. distinct 
reasons. Costa Rica has been an unwavering liberal 
democracy since 1948. But in the region5 other four 
states, the path to' democracy differed from the 
negotiated transitions to democracy in South Amer- ` 
ica. It was fear of counterrevolution in Nicaragua, 
and fear of revolution in El Salvador, Honduras, and 
Guatemala, that led to the impetuous construction 
of liberal democracies. In all four cases, the United 
States played a deciding, though hardly unilateral, 
role. It could be said, crudely perhaps, that “impe- 


/ 


rialist intimidation” solved “the problem of soldiers 
and politics.” 

Central America’s unlikely route to liberal 
democracy may not have been perceived as leading 
to durable regimes. However, democracy has been 
resilient and even stable in Central America. 
Indeed, Central Americans, accustomed to being 
perceived as poor and unstable by their Mexican 
and South American brethren, have been smug 
about the locus of Latin America’s ills being shifted 
to South America—to Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Argentina. It has been noted, 
for example, that all four of the Latin American 
presidents forced out of office since 2000 have been 
South Americans (Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada of 
Bolivia, Jamil Mahuad of Ecuador, Alberto Fujimori 
of Peru, and Fernando De la Rua of Argentina). 


POLITICALLY SOBER AND STABLE 

What kind of democracy is practiced in Central 
America? Liberalism and democracy are often con- 
flated. Liberalism is best understood as constitu- 
tional and limited government, the rule of law, and 
the protection of individual rights. Democracy, in 
contrast, is understood as the selection of govern- 
ing authorities by universal suffrage in free, com- 
petitive elections. It is surely easier to hold 
genuinely free elections than to fulfll liberalism’s 
commitment to the rule of law. The initial priority 
in Central America—as in all of Latin America— 
was the holding of elections. But Central American 
countries have attempted to be “liberal democra- 
cies,” fulfilling the aspirations of both liberalism 
(rule by law and respect of human rights) and 
democracy (with its insistence on the election of 
rulers). As elsewhere, liberal ideals and democratic 
procedures have become interwoven. 

In Central America, congressional and presiden- 
tial elections have become sacrosanct. No other 
route to political power is sanctioned. Elections are 
free, competitive, and the results are respected: those 
who win, govern. However, the institution that is the 
building block for elections—the political party—as 
weak in the isthmus. Costa Rica’s two dominant 
political parties—Natonal Liberation and Social 
Christian Unity—are well established, with deep 
roots in society, but they are commonly held to be 
dominated by powerful individuals and unrespon- 
sive, leading to cynicism and growing successes by 
“third parties.” Nicaragua’s two dominant political 
parties—the Liberal party and the Sandinistas—are 
likewise criticized as the personal vehicles of indi- 
viduals, of former Presidents Arnoldo Aleman and 
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Daniel Ortega. And these two leaders are accused 
of collusion (for the benefit of themselves and their 
followers). Honduras’ two political parties, the Lib- 
eral party and the National party, are similarly 
accused of collusion; it is said that “they eat from 
the same plate.” Perhaps the region's healthiest 
political parties are in El Salvador, where the ideo- 
logical schism between the Republican National 
Alliance and the Farbundo Mart Front for National 
Liberation thwarts collusion and, instead, propels 
the parties to be responsible. Guatemala’s political 
parties are mercurial. The Nicaraguan intellectual 
(and former vice president), Sergio Ramirez, is per- 
suasive ın asserting that the enduring tension in 
Central America 1s between the strength of individ- 
uals and the strength of institutions. Weak political 
parties, and collusion among the leaders of politi- 
cal parties, impede congressional and presidential 
elections from really serving to measure—and 
implement—the preferences of citizens. 
Moreover, an absence of ideas—of political 
debate—colors the region. A leader of one of 
Guatemala’s political parties reports: “Here ın our 
political party’s headquarters we don’t even have a 
library, but look at the election propaganda we have 
to offer. Unfortunately, in our countries, politics— 
the candidates—are sold just like fruit juice. What 
is important is marketing.” A Nicaraguan politician 
offers a similar view: “Political parties have become 
stripped of ideology. Debates ın Congress, as well 
within political parties, don’t have anything to do 
with the discussion of ideas, only with the negotia- 
tion of interests.” Political parties in Central Amer- 
ica, hardly well-oiled, vigorously democratic 
institutions, are further handicapped by the absence 
of ideological contestation, so necessary to shape 
and stimulate public policy. Thus, while routine 
elections are held in Central America, there is not 
as much at stake as might be supposed, especially 
given the inequality and poverty in the region. 
Voters, though, have consistently exercised cau- 
tion at the polls, shunning political extremes, and 
perhaps themselves contributing to the sobriety of 
elections. The Sandinistas have not won a presiden- 
tial election since their defeat in the 1990 election 
that ended their bid to transform Nicaragua. Like- 
wise, El Salvador’ Farbundo Martí Front for National 
Liberation has failed to win a presidental election, 
giving the National Republican Alliance an almost 
unheard of (for Latin America) three successive 
terms of office. On the other side of the political 
spectrum, Guatemalans strongly rejected the ultra- 
conservative (scarcely hidden behind populist 
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rhetoric) candidacy of former military ruler Efrain 
Ríos Montt in the November 2003 presidential elec- 
tions. It remains an open question what Central 
America’s elites learned politically from the strife of 
the 1980s, but the voting behavior of citizens in all 
five countries suggests the population at large has an 
overwhelming desire for democracy, rule of law, and 
political moderation. What is sober is also stable. 
Disappointment with political parties, their can- 
didates, elections, and the performance of those 
elected often justifies retreat from political life, or— 
indeed—a long-standing predilection for not partic- 
ipating in politics. As a well-educated Guatemalan 
once told me, “Decent people don’t get involved in 
politics.” Most professionals do not participate in 
party politics, and the poor majority is even more 
noticeably absent. Building more robust and respon- 
sive political parties will require greater participation. 
This task is always 
daunting. It is espe- 
cially so in multicul- 
tural Guatemala, as 
presidential candidate 
Alvaro Colom explains: 
“An estimated 60 per- 
cent of the population 
is indigenous. Indigenous groups do not speak of a 
‘political system’; they speak of community consen- 
sus, and their conception of community is very 
local. . . . How do you have a functioning naton- 
state, one where indigenous groups participate 
actively in protecting their political interests, and yet 
still respect the cultural practices of other indige- 
nous groups for whom participation in Western 
political institutions is deemed undesirable?” 
Resolving this dilemma is a true challenge. 


STRENGTHENING THE RULE OF LAW 

Central Americans’ most serious shortcoming in 
their pursuit of liberal democracy is the rule of law. 
Public opinion polls in the countries of Central 
America commonly reveal a perception that the 
most pressing problem is “crime.” In fact, by some 
international measures, El Salvador has the highest 
per capita murder rate in the world and Guatemala 
the second highest. Robbery is rampant. My local 
supermarket in Costa Rica has men with shotguns 
in the parking lot—to deter car theft. Similarly, I 
remember having dinner in a modest Chinese 
restaurant in San Pedro Sula, Honduras, which was 
guarded by a man with an imposing automatic rifle, 
a sad reminder of what has befallen Honduras, and 
Central America at large. But the absence of the rule 





Peace and political equanimity in the region have 
not led to shared and searching discussions of 
how to combat inequality and poverty. 





of law is not just a problem of crime committed 
against citizens; there are crimes committed by pri- 
vate individuals against the public at large, includ- 
ing the pilfering or spoiling of natural resources, 
along with rampant corruption—crime committed 
by public officials against the public at large. 

Nowhere are the difficulties complying with the 
spirit and letter of the rule of law more pronounced 
then in Nicaragua, the second poorest country in the 
Americas after Haiti. Enrique Bolaños served as vice 
president for Arnoldo Alemán, who was inaugurated 
as president of Nicaragua in January 1997. Through- 
out his term, rumors abounded about Alemdn’s 
corruption. Bolaños stayed at his post to the. end 
and then ran a successful election campaign 
against Daniel Ortega, winning the November 2001 
elections and assuming office in January 2002. In 
early August 2002, Bolaños denounced Alemán on 
radio and television, 
alleging the theft 
from the state of 
$97.6 million, and 
stating that investi- 
gations were con- 
tinuing into other 
possible instances 
of theft. At one pomt Bolaños said, as if he were 
speaking directly to his predecessor, “Arnoldo, you 
took away the pensions of the retired, medicine from 
the nurses, paychecks from the teachers.” Soon 
Nicaragua was awash in the sordid details of 
Alemán administration. His “Ceo” (as Nicaraguans 
describe the former head of the country’s revenue 
agency), Byron Jerez, was arrested, convicted, and 
sent to jail. Aleman himself enjoyed, as a member of 
Congress, ummunity, but that was stripped, and he 
was tried. Initially he was placed under house arrest, 
but finally he, too, was sent to prison. His indictment 
was only made possible by a political alliance—ten- 
uous as it may have been—between the opposition 
Sandinista party and Bolaños. And Bolaños had to 
move deftly to neutralize opposition within his own 
party, which was long controlled by Aleman. 

In late November 2003, a judge released Aleman 
from prison, allowing him a loose form of house 
arrest. The decision was widely viewed as a good- 
will gesture from the Sandinistas to the Alemán- 
controlled majority of the Liberal party. An alliance 
between the two groups gives them 81 of the 92 
seats In Congress. But just as important is the “party 
discipline” that is exercised over the country’s judi- 
ciary system. Every member of the judiciary, includ- 
ing members of the Supreme Court, owe their 


appointment to a political party and judicial decı- 
sions are made at the beckoning of political party 
leaders. “Justice” 1s thoroughly politcized in 
Nicaragua. The United States government suspended 
$49 million in aid after Aleman’ release from prison, 
saying it appeared to “be a politically motivated deci- 
sion.” (No news to Nicaraguans.) A couple of weeks 
later, Alemán was convicted on corruption charges 
and sentenced to 20 years of prison. Handing down 
the sentence, the presiding judge cited crimes of 
fraud, misappropriation of public funds, embezzle- 
ment, criminal association, and electoral violations 
endangering the state. 

But the difficulties with attaining the rule of law 
go beyond the politicization of justice. There is, it 
appears to many, a culture of seeking every advan- 
tage regardless of the consequences. Bolafios him- 
self has been criticized. The monthly salary of 
$13,587 that he receives is 357 times that of an agn- 
cultural laborer in Nicaragua. Moreover, as a former 
vice president he is entitled to a government “pen- 
sion” of $7,000 a month, which he collects. When 
criticized for accepting the pension while earning a 
government salary (both giving him a monthly 
income from the state of over $20,000), Bolafios 


. said, “It is not Wlegal.” Many Nicaraguans feel it 


may not be illegal, but in a country plagued with 
malnutrition, it is immoral. 

The view of many Central Americans is that “the 
law” is something that only those of privilege have 
access to, and that they bend it to serve their own 
wishes. Money and political power—often fused— 
are the real law. However, even prominent man- 
agers and entrepreneurs fear the vagaries of the 
justice system. In Costa Rica, those in business say 
they do not need political protection like their col- 
leagues in Nicaragua, but they complain that it 
takes years to resolve disputes in the court system. 
Similar complaints are heard in Honduras, El Sal- 
vador, and Guatemala. 

To a certain extent (one that cannot be quanti- 
fied), the weakness of law in Central America is a 
reflection of the way in which naked power—hbe it 
economic or politicat—has been able to skirt democ- 
racy’ social leveling. All are, in fact, not equal before 
the law. But the weakness of law in Central America 
is also a reflection of the shortcoming of public 
administration, evident throughout the bureaucra- 
cies of the state. In the 1980s, Central America may 
have changed its “regime type,” but the machinery 
of the state—the bureaucracy—was unaltered. There 
have been efforts to “modernize” the state, with spe- 
cial success in El Salvador, but in many instances 
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government offices lag in efficiency and responsive- 
ness to public need. For the most part, the public's 
disappomtment with public administration has not 
led to proposals and commitments by political par- 
ties to revamp the state. Political parties seemingly 
need a shove, both from a demanding public and an 
inspiring vision of better government. 

Much remains to be done. Political parties need 
to be strengthened by an infusion of public partic- 
ipation and an institutionalization of their decision 
making. At the same tıme there needs to be a quick- 
ening of political debate about the problems at hand 
and how they should be tackled. The judiciary sys- 
tem requires both political insulation and adminis- 
trative reform. Public administration needs to 
improve. A more participatory political culture is 
needed, one that demands more accountability 
from political leaders—and all public employees— 
and holds them to higher ethical standards. 

Still, the countries of Central America are gov- 
erhed. There is no chaos or anarchy. The military 
has receded from public life, leaving civilians in 
positions of power. Infrastructure is maintained; 


public services are provided. Elections are routine 


and honest. Democracy compels political leaders to 
be at least somewhat responsive to sharply felt 
needs or demands, the more so when electoral com- 
petition is fierce. Universal adherence to the rule of 
law is elusive, but basic human rights are respected, 
as are personal liberties. The press is vigorous in all 
five countries, always investigating and reporting 
on political failings and so goading political elites 
to improve their performance. The press, like the 
public, is critical of the region’s governments, but 
embraces democracy—or at least is leery of an alter- 
native. Costa Rica's former president, José María 
Figueres, told me ın an informal conversation that 
the democracies of Central America are like young 
trees: they are healthy, but they need to be nurtured 
and watered, fertilized and pruned. 


THE ECONOMIC APERTURA 

Politically, liberalism entails a commitment to 
limited government. Economically, it means a 
reliance on individual initiative and on markets. 
The role of the government is limited. The five Cen- 
tral American countries never had the powerful 
state enterprises of the kind created in Mexico and 
South America. But local firms were sheltered 
behind protective tariffs and other barriers to free 
trade. The imposition of democracy in Central 
America in the 1980s was accompanied by a 
revamping of the economies of the region. Again, 
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the United States played a pivotal role, with foreign 
assistance conditioned on what became known as 
“stabilization” and “structural adjustment.” There 
was prodding to control inflation by halting deficits 
(so often covered by simply printing money) and to 
remove “market distortions” (especially barriers to 
foreign trade). Likewise, exports were encouraged, 
especially of nontraditional products (something 
more than coffee, bananas, sugar, and beef). 

Protective tariffs came tumbling down. Tariffs 
averaged 63 percent in the 1980s; by the end of the 
1990s they were 11 percent (they have since fallen 
further). Nicaragua's state enterprises, cobbled 
together during the Sandinista regime, were priva- 
tized. In other countries (with the notable excep- 
tion of Costa Rica), utilities were privatized. Central 
America has been opened to the world economy 
and left ın the hands of the private sector. The 
former president of Costa Rica’s Central Bank, 
Eduardo Lizano, explained to me that the task 
of the government was to 
ensure a strong currency. 
“The rest,” he said, “1s up to 
the private sector.” His state- 
ment 1s emblematic. 

In an effort to understand 
the economic transforma- 
tion wrought by liberalism, 
a colleague, Fernando Sánchez, and I interviewed 
81 business leaders in the 5 Central American coun- 
tries in 1999 (the results were published in 2000 as 
Empresarios centroamericanos y apertura económica). 
We interviewed people from all sectors of the 
region’ economy. They spoke freely about their own 
experiences in business and their perceptions of 
how their own country’s economy was changing. 

It emerged that there is a clear sense throughout 
Central America of a pronounced economic 
change. The name given to this new era is reveal- 
ing: “the opening” (la apertura). The lowering of 
protective tariffs and other barriers to free trade has 
introduced a ferocious economic competitiveness. 
Although the “private sector” is now the “motor of 
economic development,” business leaders say this 
economic model was thrust upon on them by 
international lending institutions, the United 
States, and opportunistic local politicians. There is 
a sense of resignation, however: free trade—and 
the resulting competition—is now the norm 
throughout the world. 

There is no evidence that “capital” or “labor” 
has won or lost from economic liberalism. Instead, 
there is a perception that certain sectors of the 








Elections are free, competitive, 
and the results are respected: 
those who win, govern. 


economy have been favored and that others have 
been all but ruined. “Winners” are the financial 
services (banks), exporters of nontraditional goods, 
those in the commercial sector (selling the torrent 
of imported goods), those in the tourist sector, 
powerful family consortiums undertaking large 
projects such as the construction of shopping 
malls, and, finally, consumers. “Losers” include, 
prominently, producers of “traditional agricultural 
products” (food crops as well as coffee, bananas, 
sugar, and beef), industrialists, small and medium- 
sized firms, and unskilled labor. All firms have, 
however, responded to the challenge of economic 
competition with strategies to be more “competi- 
tive,” including innovation and investment, a focus 
on a narrow set of products or activities, economies 
of scale, a search for untapped niches in the world 
economy, and entrance into alliances with foreign 
firms. A corporate culture has invaded family 
firms. As was remarked in Honduras: “Grandma 

can no longer be on the 
board of directors.” Firms 
are more efficient, and they 
are increasingly regional, 
too. Central America is 
becoming integrated, not 
from political treaties, but 
from firms seeking to sur- 
vive by reaching the economies of scale that are 
promised through a regional presence. 

During the 1990s, the Central American 
economies achieved healthy growth rates. In 2000, 
the world economy sputtered, and so did the region's 
economies. They are as dependent as ever on a 
healthy world economy. More worrisome, more Cen- 
tral Americans are employed, or seek employment, 
in sectors that have been “losers” than in sectors that 
have been “winners.” The problems plaguing tradi- 
tional agriculture are especially wrenching. The price 
of coffee has plummeted because of a sharp increase 
in supply from a “new” producer: Vietnam. Central 
Americans feel the prices for other agricultural prod- 
ucts such as sugar have been undermined by a com- 
bination of subsidies and protectionism in wealthy 
countries, anxious to protect their own farmers. 
Industrialists, for their part, feel there is no space for 
them in the world economy; they cannot compete 
against the high technology of the United States, 
Europe, and Japan. Nor can they compete against the 
low labor costs of China. Industrialists in El Salvador, 
for example, say the cost of labor in China is a third 
the cost of labor in El Salvador. A peasant in Fl Sal- 
vador is now likely to be wearing a pair of Chinese 


tennis shoes, more economical for him, but depriv- 
ing his urban brethren making shoes of a livelihood. 
Many similar examples can be found. 

There are successful firms in Central America. 
The value of exports has climbed 1n all five coun- 
tries. The difficulty is that there are not enough 
exports to cover needed imports, and economic 
activity ıs unable to provide remunerative employ- 
` ment to all Central Americans. Entrepreneurial 
activity is most impressive in Costa Rica, with the 
exploitation of “ecotourism” (which generates 
employment in even backwaters of the country), 
and the development of such innovative exports as 
organic banana puree (for making baby food), dried 
fish, ornamental plants, and hardwood doors. Else- 
where there is just not enough generation of wealth 
and employment. 

Indeed, a 2003 report by the United Nations con- 
cluded that one out of two Central Americans lacks 
the economic resources to live a life of dignity. 
Twenty-three percent of Central Americans were 
reported to be living in extreme poverty (of which 
77 percent reside in rural areas). There is a signif- 
cant range, however, in the incidence of this 
extreme poverty, from 7 percent in Costa Rica to 53 
percent in Honduras. Another indicator cited ın the 
same report, satisfaction of basic needs (housing, 
potable water, sanitation, education, and purchas- 
ing power), concluded that the most needy coun- 
try was Nicaragua, with 73 percent of households 
not having these basic needs met. 

Poverty would be worse if not for one of the 
most salient characteristics of the Central American 
economies: the pronounced weight of remittances 
from family members who have emigrated. The vio- 
lence in the 1980s led many Central Americans to 
emigrate, especially to the United States. Even with 
the abatement of violence, emigration continues. It 
is revealing that between 1995 and 2000, remit- 
tances grew by 80 percent. And they appear to 
continue growing. In El Salvador, the value of 
remittances now exceeds the value of exports. 
Remittances are an important source of foreign 
exchange, too, for the nations of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua. The migration of labor, 
mostly to the United States, but also of Nicaraguans 
to neighboring Costa Rica (where 10 percent of the 
population is now believed to be Nicaraguan), is an 
indelible part of the liberal model. 


EVALUATING LIBERALISM 
How has Central America fared with the twin 
faces of liberalism: democracy and “free markets”? 
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From the vantage point of the civil wars of the 
1980s that brought so much death and destruction 
to the region, Central America has fared well. It is 
at peace. Human rights are respected, and individ- 
uals enjoy liberty. Governments are imperfect, but 
the region is governed. Economies may be at the 
mercy of the world economy, but that has always 
been the case. The world economy will always be a 
shackle. Nonetheless, economies of the isthmus are 
“modernizing,” and individuals and firms are free 
to test their mettle. If they are successful, they are 
rewarded handsomely. 

Without a glance back to the troubles of the 
1980s, or an invidious comparison with a miserable 
part of the world, liberalism in Central America is 
less meritorious. As elsewhere in Latin America, the 
liberalism that has been adopted in Central Amer- 
ica 1s a kind that has been sheared of liberalism’s 
historic association with egalitarianism. Peace and 
political equanimity in the region have not led to 
shared and searching discussions of how to combat 
inequality and poverty. A concern for the general 
welfare—for the health of the nation-state—has 
been smothered by political fatigue and aspirations 
for consumption. Not so long ago revolutionaries 
dreamed of socialism. That era has ended. But not 
just socialism has been discarded; even the aspira- 
tions of the French Revolution, of an inclusive soci- 
ety, of égalité and fraternité, have been cast aside. It 
is a period of modest political passions. However, 
Central America still faces many pressing social 
needs, and it is unfortunate more is not being done 
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“Indigenous peoples’ movements have transcended their status as abject of 
government policy, or as a passing fad that grabbed attention as a colorful cul- 
tural phenomenon. They. have converted themselves into a resilient, cohesive 
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Broadening Democracy: Latin America’s 


Indigenous Peoples’ Movements 
DONNA LEE VAN COTT 


phenomenon in Latin American politics. They 

have been on the scene for three decades now, 
expressing the demands of the hemisphere’s most 
excluded population, garnering national and inter- 
national media attention and; in some countries, 
gaining victories on important policy issues. 

What is new is the transformation of indigenous 
movements in some Latin American countries from 
momentarily influential outsiders to powerful and 
effective collective political actors with a sustained 
presence in regional and national politics. In 
Ecuador, a national indigenous organization led a 
movement that ousted President Jamil Mahuad in 
January 2000. In Bolivia, a coalition of forces led 
by indigenous peasant organizations forced Presi- 
dent Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada to resign in Octo- 
ber 2003. 

In both countries, indigenous peoples’ move- 
ments formed political parties that credibly con- 
tested national power ın 2002. Indigenous political 
parties and candidates have also won office in 
recent years at the national, subnational, and 
municipal levels in Colombia, Guatemala, Guyana, 
Nicaragua, Peru, and Venezuela. 

What explains the growing effectiveness and 

importance of indigenous movements at a ume 
when other civil society groups ın Latin America 
have been relatively stagnant or have lost ground? 
Their success in part stems from the fragmentation 
and weakness of the political left and traditional 
parties, leaving indigenous parties to lead coalitions 


J penom peoples’. movements are not a new 
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against neoliberal economic policies. While suth- 
ciently effective to oust two presidents and to block 
neoliberal policies, their obstructive political power 
has exceeded their ability to offer a coherent alter- 
native to prevailing economic and political models. 

Even so, indigenous political parties have enhanced 
the quality of Latin American democracy, the alarms 
of conservative elites notwithstanding. 


THE AWAKENING 

Anthropologists estimate that indigenous peo- 
ples constitute approximately 10 percent of the 
population of the Americas, or roughly 40 million 
people. They are concentrated mainly in southern 
Mexico, Central America, and the central Andes. In 
Bolivia and Guatemala they comprise approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the population; tn Ecuador, 
Mexico, and Peru they account for between 10 and 
40 percent. Elsewhere, although their national 
numbers may be minuscule, indigenous peoples 
may make up a significant minority or majority in 
particular regions. For example, indigenous people 
comprise 49 percent of the population of the 
Venezuelan state of Amazonas and more than 90 
percent of the population of the Colombian states 
of Guainfa and Vichada. 

Contemporary indigenous organizations formed 
throughout Latin America in the 1960s and 1970s in 
response to an increasing number of incursions on 
their lands and government repression. In the 1980s, 
local and subnational groups joined to create regional 
and national organizations. These were able to mobi- 
lize hundreds of thousands of members for disrup- 
tive protests to demand the return of traditional lands 
and the expulsion of intruders. With the help of sym- 
pathetic social scientists, churches, and nongovern- 
mental organizations, they then created transnational 


networks that pressed for international recognition 
of indigenous peoples’ right to self-determination. 

During this early phase, the most militant move- 
ments emerged in Bolivia, Ecuador, Chile, 
Guatemala, and Nicaragua. In Bolivia and Ecuador, 
indigenous organizations mobilized during and after 
the transitions to democracy that occurred in the late 
1970s and 1980s to demand the return of agricul- 
tural land in the highlands, the protection of lowland 
territories from increasing incursions by extractive 
industries, and access to culturally sensitive public 
services, such as bilingual education. In Bolivia, the 
Unitary Syndical Confederation of Campesino Work- 
ers of Bolivia united indigenous peasants in 1979 to 
struggle for improved agricultural policies. The 
movement became increasingly dynamic after 1985 
when coca growers’ federations usurped its leader- 
ship and used it to oppose the government’ stepped 
up efforts to eradicate the coca leaf. (Coca is a sacred 
element of Bolivia’s Aymara and Quechua cultures 
and the sole livelihood of thousands of indigenous 
families.) In Ecuador, the Confederation of Indige- 
nous Nationalities of Ecuador, which united high- 
land and lowland organizations, pursued a broad 
array of demands in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
Its greatest successes were securing control over the 
government’s bilingual educational program and 
obtaining the return of more than 1 million hectares 
of indigenous territory. 

Indigenous groups also mobilized under author- 
itarian regimes, whose harsh repression fueled their 
militancy. During General Augusto Pinochet’ mil- 
itary rule in Chile from 1973 to 1990, the Mapuche 
led a movement of cultural and political awakening 
among the nation’s indigenous peoples. Once 
democracy returned to Chile, the Mapuche were 
among the most militant opponents of proposed 
free trade agreements with the United States, argu- 
ing that these would lead to further infringement of 
their collective property rights. In Guatemala, Maya 
organizations formed in the 1970s to address social 
and economic problems caused by government 
inattention. Maya women were at the forefront of 
political organization in the 1980s, confronting the 
scorched-earth tactics of Guatemalan military 
regimes and the continued repression and neglect 
by the civilian governments that followed. In 
Nicaragua, with support from the United States, the 
Miskitu led other indigenous peoples on the 
Atlantic coast in a struggle for territorial autonomy 
against the Sandinista government. 

In sum, a number of factors explain the growing 
militancy and effectiveness of indigenous organiza- 
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tions during the 1980s. The transition to democ- 
racy opened space for all opposition groups to orga- 
nize and express their demands as the threat of 
violent repression diminished. The economic crises 
and structural adjustment policies that marked this 
decade in Latin America put increasing pressure on 
indigenous community economies. Pressure on 
inadequate indigenous lands by poor landless farm- 
ers seeking land and by extractive industries, par- 
ticularly oil compamies and gold miners, was most 
likely to generate protests. But indigenous peoples 
also mobilized against the loss of tens of thousands 
of mining jobs in Bolivia, and against the failure of 
governments to respond to the need for agricultural 
subsidies and marketing assistance in Mexico and 
Peru. Indigenous movements mobilized to prevent 
states from rescinding or restricting indigenous cor- 
porate legal rights. In Brazil, the government's 
announcement in 1978 of its intention to reform 
the 1973 Indian statute—a change that would have 
facilitated the confiscation of indigenous lands— 
provoked an unprecedented level of politcal mobi- 
lization among indigenous organizations and 
sympathetic NGos. Similarly, mm Colombia local and 
regional opposition to a government proposal to 
weaken collective land-holding nghts unified a 
diverse indigenous movement and in 1982 led to 
the creation of the country’s first national indige- 
nous organization, the Colombian National Orga- 
nization of Indians in 1982. 

The un’s project to codify indigenous rights in 
international law facilitated the development of a 
transnational indigenous rights movement. A 1977 
conference led to the establishment of the Working 
Group on Indigenous Peoples, which met regularly 
during the 1980s and 1990s. Interaction with this 
movement, and its emphasis on the right of peoples 
to self-determination, enabled indigenous move- 
ments throughout Latin America to converge ona 
common claim: autonomous control over their ter- 
ritories and culture, within the framework of exist- 
ing states. Framing their demands in terms of a nght 
to self-determination resonated with a population 
whose struggle was as much for recognition and dig- 
nity as distinct sovereign peoples as it was about sub- 
stantive policy changes or political representation. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIGENOUS RIGHTS 

In the 1990s a number of Latin American coun- 
tries undertook constitutional reforms to address 
the severe crises of representation and legitimacy 
that affected many postauthoritarian governments. 
The reforms also responded to the need to mod- 
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ernize and strengthen legal systems and to give con- 
stitutional rank to internationally accepted human 
rights norms. Indigenous peoples’ organizations 
took advantage of these reform efforts to insert their 
own rights claims, which they effectively linked to 
elite priorities. 

In Colombia, the indigenous movement in 1990 
and 1991 successfully tied its calls for recognition of 
a special set of indigenous rights to urgent national 
problems. For example, indigenous groups linked 
the absence or weakness of the rule of law in rural 
areas to the need to recognize the public authority of 
indigenous customary law; by acceding to this 
demand, Colombian elites extended the rule of law 
to the one-quarter of Colombian territory in indige- 
nous reserves. Recognizing the public authority of 
indigenous community authonties also extended 
public authority mto rural areas contested by guer- 
rillas and paramilitaries. The participation of two 
elected indigenous 
delegates in the 








13 Lann American countries between 1989 and 
2003 ratified an International Labor Organization 
convention on the Rights of Tribal and Indigenous 
Peoples. The convention committed states to respect 
a broad set of rights, albeit with weaker protection 
of autonomy and political rights than is found in the 
Colombian, Ecuadorean, or Venezuelan charters. 


FROM OUTSIDERS TO INSIDERS 

Participation in constitutional reform processes 
during the 1990s, and the successful results 
achieved in some countries, provided the impetus 
for intensified indigenous political activity. Indige- 
nous organizations that had mobilized their mem- 
bers to press for indigenous rights now sought to 
lead them in favor of other important goals. After 


electing representatives to constituent assemblies— 


in competition with better financed and more 
experienced traditional politicians—indigenous 
Organizations 
sought to elect 


drafting of Colom- It is the remnants of political systems designed to their leaders to 
e n exclude ethnic majorities and minorities, not Doaa 
to represent the de- indigenous political mobilization, that pose a genous peoples 
mobilized indige- threat to political, social, and economic progress. had previously 
nous Quintín Lame participated in 
guerrillas) gave the elections, they 


new document a veneer of legitimacy it otherwise 
would not have had. 

The success of Colombia’ relatively small and 
weak indigenous movement in securing the most 


progressive set of constitutional nghts in the region . 


inspired indigenous movements in neighboring 
countries. In Bolivia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, 
indigenous movements mobilized successfully to 
secure rights similar to those codified in Colombia. 
In Argentina and Paraguay a more reduced set of 
rights was won. Elsewhere, despite similar efforts, 
indigenous movements experienced reversals. In 
1993, Mexican President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
weakened constitutional language recognizing 
indigenous cultures in order to “modernize” the 
Mexican economy in advance of the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement. The same year saw Peru- 
vian President Alberto Fujimori preside over a 
constitutional reform that restricted indigenous ter- 
ritorial and language rights. In Guatemala in 1999, 
a referendum failed that would have codified a broad 
set of indigenous rights promised as part of the 
peace accords that ended the long-running civil war. 

Still, in the presence or absence of national con- 
stitutional reforms in favor of indigenous peoples, 


usually had done so as members of leftist or pop- 
ulist parties, with mostly unsatisfactory results, and 
mainly at the local level. Having successfully occu- 
pied public space in the streets and plazas outside 
the halls of power, they now sought to advance a 
two-pronged strategy of political pressure by also 
occupying the spaces within. And they had an 
urgent reason to do so: to play a role in drafting leg- 
islation implementing indigenous constitutional 
rights. As Bolivian indigenous leader Marcial Fab- 
ricano said ın 1996 as he observed with frustration 
the debate on indigenous land rights from the bal- 
cony of the National Congress, “Someone of us 
must be there below.” 

The Colombian indigenous movement again led 
the way. It first formed political parties in 1990 to 
compete in constituent assembly elections. 
Although indigenous people represent less than 3 
percent of the total population, their parties took 
advantage of new constitutional provisions guaran- 
teeing indigenous representation in the Senate and 
providing campaign funding and media time for all 
registered political movements. The most success- 
ful of their parties, the Indigenous Social Alliance 
(ası), has elected senators, national deputies, gov- 
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ernors, dozens of mayors, and hundreds of munic- 
ipal councilors since 1991, in part by incorporating 
nonindigenous candidates and activists and by 
focusing on issues of general concern. 

Ecuadors United Plurinational Pachakutik 
Indigenous Movement (Pachakutik) has been the 
most successful indigenous party. The party formed 
in 1995 following constitutional reforms that made 
it easier for small new parties to register for elec- 
tions. In 2002 it made an alliance with a new party 
formed by Lucio Gutiérrez, a former army officer, 
and the alliance went on to win the presidency. Pol- 
icy conflicts between Gutiérrez and Pachakutik 
leaders (particularly over a proposed change to 
social security) caused a rift in the alliance that led 
to the expulsion of three Pachakutik members from 
Gutiérrez’s cabinet in August 2003. But the indige- 
nous party remains a significant force in regional 
offices and the national legislature. 

Bolivia is the only Latin American country in 
which important indigenous parties were established 
before the 1990s. They did not fare well, however, 
until local elections in 1995, after a new law estab- 
lished direct election of municipal governments. 
Coca growers who belonged to the indigenous Uni- 
tary Syndical Confederation of Campesino Workers 
of Bolivia formed a political party to put forward 
candidates for local offices with the hope of gaining 
autonomous control of their regions. In 1997 the 
party elected four indigenous-peasant representa- 
tives to the Bolivian Congress, including coca grow- 
ers’ leader Evo Morales, the national deputy who 
received the largest share of the vote in the country. 

Morales has since 2000 gained popularity beyond 
the coca growers’ movement as the most articulate 
and vehement opponent of the governing elite’s 
political and economic policies. He also has opposed 
heavy-handed us pressure to eradicate coca leaf 
crops, the base ingredient for cocaine. In the 2002 
presidential election, Morales, now at the head of the 
Movement toward Socialism, captured, along with 
the candidate of the Indigenous Pachakutik Move- 
ment, more combined votes than the winner, Gon- 
zalo Sánchez de Lozada. Their success has literally 
changed the face of politics in Bolivia, while inspir- 
ing indigenous movements in neighboring countries 
to consider forming their own political parties. 

In Venezuela, an indigenous party, the United 
Multiethnic People of Amazonas, ın alliance with 
other leftists, helped win the region’s most progres- 
sive regime of indigenous rights, including the right 
to guaranteed representation at national, state, and 
local levels. Indigenous peoples also have started 
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political parties against formidable odds in Peru and 
Guyana. In Peru, no indigenous party—despite the 
existence of a large indigenous population—has 
collected enough signatures to register at the 
regional or national level, but an Amazon-based 
indigenous party has formed alliances with regis- 
tered parties for local contests. 

What explains the formation and success of 
indigenous parties in recent years? In addition to the 
favorable effects of constitutional changes, most of 
the new parties have benefited from institutional 
teforms that give new parties, social movements, and 
indigenous populations a better chance to register for 
and win elections. For example, decentralization has 
enabled new parties to compete at a geographic level 
where fewer resources are required, where indigenous 
peoples are more likely to constitute a majority or a 
significant minority, and where indigenous organiza- 
tions and identities are strongest. Reduced barners to 
ballot access, such as lower signature requirements, 
have enabled a host of social movements to enter 
electoral politics. Electoral rules over-representing 
sparsely populated rural areas have eased the election 
of indigenous parties and candidates. 

Indigenous parties also have taken advantage of 
the weakness of traditional parties and party sys- 
tems, a problem that plagues many countries in the 
region. Party system fragmentation has increased 
throughout Latin America in the past decade, while 
the vote shares for traditionally strong parties have 
declined. The collapse of party systems in Peru and 
Venezuela is an extreme example of this phe- 
nomenon. Indeed, the formation of indigenous 
political parties m the 1990s was as much the result 
of the weakness and volatility of party systems as ıt 
was a demonstration of the maturity of indigenous 
social movements. The indigenous parties have 
been particularly successful where the electoral left 
has suffered a collapse ın support, leaving indige- 
nous people and their parties to lead anti-neoliberal 
coalitions. The most successful indigenous par- 
ties—Ecuador’s Pachakutik, Bolivias Movement 
toward Socialism, and Colombias asi—combine a 
discourse of multiculturalism and ethnic tolerance 
with opposition to neoliberal economic reforms. 
These reforms threaten indigenous collective land- 
holding regimes and reduce agricultural subsidies 
and social services on which poor communities, 
both indigenous and nonindigenous, depend. 


SOUND AND FURY? 
What results have these intensified political 
activities produced? What impact has the mobi- 
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lization of indigenous populations had on political 
systems in the region? Substantive effects have 
been most impressive in Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama, and Venezuela. They have 
occurred during democratic periods, under rela- 
tively stable civilian regimes, where political and 
legal processes are relatively responsive and trans- 
parent. All five countries have created or are in the 
process of creating indigenous-governed zones the 
size of municipalities or larger, with a varying 
range of autonomous powers. Millions of hectares 
of collective land have been titled to indigenous 
peoples. Indigenous organizations also have suc- 
ceeded in altering or blocking public policies that 
negatively affect them. For example, Ecuadorean 
and Bolivian indigenous groups forced the rewrit- 
ing of agrarian reform legislation in 1994 and 
1996, respectively. 

In both countries, national indigenous organiza- 
tions have been at the forefront of successful efforts 
to impede a host of 
neoliberal economic 
reforms in the past 
five years. Among the 
most dramatic exam- 
ples were movements 
mn Bolivia to block 
privatization of water 
in 2000 and to prevent the export of natural gas in 
2003. Indigenous organizations have helped oust 
presidents who made the mistake of ignoring their 
concerns and the resonance that these concerns 
increasingly have with nonindigenous citizens. Even 
in Peru, where the indigenous movement has been 
relatively weak, regional indigenous organizations 
constituted a significant part of the movement to 
oust President Alberto Fujimori. 

Mexico’s indigenous guerrilla movement, the 
mostly Mayan Zapatista Army of National Libera- 
tion, captured widespread media attention in the 
late 1990s. The Zapatistas made an armed attempt 
to reverse economic policies that hurt indigenous 
farmers and coffee growers; they also fought for 
constitutional reforms to allow the creation of 
politically autonomous indigenous zones. For the 
most part, they failed. The Zapatistas’ plea for 
democracy resonated, however, with a broad cross- 
section of Mexican society and forced political 
elites to dramatically improve the competitiveness 
and transparency of the electoral system. The Zap- 
atista movements failure to achieve its most impor- 
tant goals—its members are currently surrounded 
by the Mexican army—demonstrates the futility of 


Indigenous political parties have enhanced the 
quality of Latin American democracy, the 
alarms of conservative elites notwithstanding. 


armed indigenous struggle and explains why so 
few contemporary indigenous movements have 
chosen this path. 

Although the obstructive power of indigenous 
movements is well established, they have yet to artic- 
ulate a clear alternative to the prevailing political and 
economic model that can generate consensus within 
diverse indigenous populations while also appealing 
to the nonindigenous public. Moreover, indigenous 
movements have been least effective in matters that 
are perhaps most essential to their survival. In 
Panama, Kuna communities in autonomous reserves 
struggle to eject colonists seeking empty lands for 
small-scale agriculture, as well as guerrillas from 
neighboring Colombia. In Brazil, the Yanomami try 
to expel gold miners who bring diseases and vio- 
lence. In Ecuador, 1ndigenous communities struggle 
to remove oil companies and the environmental dev- 
astation they bring to fragile Amazonian environ- 
ments. In Colombia, they must battle guerrillas, 

paramilitaries, and drug 
traffickers, all seeking 
to dominate the remote 
mountain and jungle 
regions where indige- 
nous people are settled. 
. With few exceptions, 
indigenous organiza- 


| tions have failed to dislodge the polluters, colonists, 


guerrillas, and criminals from their lands. 

But this failure does not diminish the move- 
ments larger accomplishment: helping to promote 
democratization in Latin America. Indigenous par- 
ties have increased the participation of indigenous 
voters in elections and debates on public policy 
issues. Improved political representation of the 
region’s most excluded group enhances the legiti- 
macy of democratic institutions. There have been 
episodes of authoritarianism and violence—such 
as an attempted coup involving indigenous leader 
Antonio Vargas in Ecuador in January 2000, and 
the efforts by supporters of Bolivian indigenous 
leaders Evo Morales and Felipe Quispe to prevent 
other candidates from campaigning for president 
in their strongholds. Most indigenous leaders and 
organizations, however, have demonstrated 
admirable restraint. 

In addition, indigenous political parties have fol- 
lowed a model of linkage between party and soci- 
ety that political scientists consider healthy for 
democracy. They have done so in a region marked 
by a steady deterioration of ties between distant, 
centralized, elitist political parties and the disaf- 
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fected, poorly organized masses. When serving in 
national office, for example, indigenous leaders 
often have been among the most important cru- 
saders against corruption. Pachakutik deputies in 
the Ecuadorean Congress have refused to partici- 
pate in clientelism and vote buying, and have 
expelled members failing to follow this norm. In 
Bolivia, indigenous parties refused to participate in 
postelection horse-trading that could have secured 
party leaders senior paid positions in government 
and access to abundant resources. At the local level 
(especially in Ecuador), indigenous mayors have 
built more participatory models of government, fol- 
lowing indigenous customs of consultation and 
consensus building. These efforts have helped 
reelect indigenous mayors by wide margins, even 
where indigenous voters are in the minority. 

This positive impact on democratization in the 
region belies the assertions of conservative elites, 
who view indigenous movements as a threat to 
their way of life. A startling example came in Octo- 
ber 2003 at an international seminar in Bogotá on 
“The Threats to Democracy in Latin America” 
when Peruvian novelist Mario Vargas Llosa criti- 
cized indigenous movements, arguing that the 
“political and social disorder that they generate” 
poses a serious threat to democracy, civilization, 
and development. 

Remarks like Vargas Llosa’s are not unusual: they 
are found in the region’s editorial pages after every 
major indigenous mobilization. However, it is the 
remnants of political systems designed to exclude 
ethnic majorities and minorities, not indigenous 
political mobilization, that pose a threat to politi- 
cal, social, and economic progress. And it is likely 
that further “disorder” will be necessary to sweep 
away the exclusionary structures and discrimina- 
tory attitudes of the past. 

Incorporating indigenous peoples into Western 
political institutions presents hard challenges. Elec- 
toral participation has caused severe divisions 
within already fractious indigenous organizations 
as leaders compete for candidacies and government 
employment. Moreover, this participation creates 
conflicts between traditional cultural authorities— 
who typically are older, have less formal education, 
and less contact with Western culture—and the 
younger, more acculturated indigenous leaders who 
` run for political office and serve in government. 

Once elected, indigenous politicians must bal- 
ance the need for permanent, experienced leader- 
ship and rapid decision-making with indigenous 
cultural norms of leadership rotation and the 
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painstaking construction of consensus through 
public assemblies—practices that are especially dif- 
ficult to preserve above the municipal level. 

The political prospects of Latin America’s indige- 
nous peoples depend on several factors. Where 
their parties won office by promising to block 
neoliberal economic reforms, they must now show 
that they can govern more effectively than tradi- 
tional parties, under the same domestic and inter- 
national constraints, while constructing a viable 
alternative model. Where they gained support in 
the absence of a center-left electoral force that could 
challenge their hegemony within a popular coali- 
tion, they must, in some cases, now cope with more 
serious competition from a revived political left. 

What is clear is that, in many Latin American 
countries, indigenous peoples’ movements have 
transcended their status as objects of government 
policy, or as a passing fad that grabbed attention 
as a colorful cultural phenomenon. They have 
converted themselves into a resilient, cohesive 
political force with the power to determine polit- 
ical outcomes. a 
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the United States toward 
these new-style revolutions? Clearly a policy 
has not yet been formulated. If the peace 
and unity of the hemisphere are to be pre- 
served, Washington will have to find a way 
to encourage social reform, by financial and 
other means, and to live with occasionally 
irritating nationalisms. In that way the 
Communists can be fended off and with 
luck the hasty improvisations of a Castro can 
be avoided. This will be one of the biggest 
tasks facing United States statesmen in the | 
next ten years.” 

“Cuba. Evolution of a Revolution” 
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“Argentine democracy appears to be weathering its most serious challenge since ’ 
1983 with relative success. . . . The political and economic crisis... has not led _ 
to the collapse of democratic institutions or prompted calls for authoritarianism.” 


Argentina after the Crash: 
Pride and Disillusion 


ENRIQUE PERUZZOTTI 


n December 10, 2003, Argentine democracy $140 bilion. A 75 percent devaluation of the peso 

celebrated its twenteth anniversary. On that followed the default. 

day two decades ago, Raúl Alfonsín was The economic and social costs were startling: GDP 
sworn in as the country’s first democratically elected contracted to 1993 levels, the unemployment rate 
president, inaugurating what has become the longest rose to a record 22 percent, and the poverty rate 
period of democratic stability in Argentine history. soared. In the eyes of Argentines and most foreign 
The transition to democracy was received with high observers, the country had reached a political and 
hopes by a population still shocked by the country’s economic bottom. 


defeat in the Malvinas/Falklands War and by the Yet, even in the midst of these dismal circum- 
disclosures of atrocities committed by the military stances, no one thought that the anniversary cel- 
dictatorship that ruled between 1976 and 1983. ebration might turn sour. Argentine democracy 
Unfortunately, the celebration of two uninterrupted appears to be weathering its most serious chal- 
decades of democratic rule, in a country that had lenge since 1983 with relative success. The state's 


been a poster child for politcal instability and ability to withstand the stress of such a dramatic 
authoritarianism, has been overshadowed by a host chain of events without breaking down certainly 
of recent woes. These include record levels of deserves recognition. The political and economic 
unemployment and poverty, generalized social crisis of the past two years has altered the normal 
protest, increasing frustration with political elites, pace of politics and generated high levels of polt- 


growing crime rates, and a severe contraction in ical and social turmoil. But it has not led to the 

Argentina’ gross domestic product. collapse of democratic institutions or prompted 
This gloomy landscape is the fallout of eco- calls for authoritarianism. 

nomic and political turmoil that began a little more Democratic institutions have ‘proved resilient 


than two years ago. In December 2001, angry pot- even under very challenging circumstances. While 
banging citizens took to the streets of Buenas Aires the resignation of De la Rua resulted in the flurry of 
and other major cities to demand the resignation short-lived presidential administrations, a transi- 
of all elected officials. The civic mobilizations tional government was eventually appointed that 
forced the resignation of President Fernando De la managed to carry out its mandate to prepare for 
Rua and opened a short period of political uncer- new presidential elections. These were held in April 
tainty in which five different presidents governed 2003 and a new administration headed by former 
in less than two weeks. The aftereffects of this dra- Peronist governor Néstor Kirchner assumed power 
matic crisis of representation had not yet dissi- on May 25, closing the period of political and insti- 
pated when the economic breakdown and tutional upheaval that began in December 2001. 
wrenching depression of 2002 followed. Argentina Civilian support for democracy remains high 
made the international headhnes again after for- despite growing dissatisfaction with the govern- 
mally defaulting on its foreign debt of more than ments performance. A recent poll shows that 
Argentines still retain a strong identification with 
ERROUR Bes 16a fellow at the Woodrow Wilson Biter: the democratic regime. Almost 60 percent of the 


national Center for Scholars and an assistant professor of politi- respondents claim to identify with the values of 
. cal science at the Universidad Torcuato Di Tella m Buenos Arres. democracy even when half of those interviewed 


nt 


were disappointed with the performance of the 
democratic administrations that have ruled the 
country since 1983. When asked about the feelings 
that the democratic anniversary generated, pride 
came first (28 percent) followed by disillusionment 
(19 percent). 

The popular demonstrations that two years ago 
rocked the Argentine system have dissipated, but 
the problems that ignited the crisis of representa- 
tion are far from gone. The regeneration of trust in 
political elites and representative insttutions will 
largely depend on the political system's ability to 
respond to calls for greater government trans- 
parency and ‘accountability. 

To understand the political challenges facing the 
Kirchner administration today, we need first to 
understand what fed the unprecedented wave of 
civic anger that washed over Argentina. This was 
not a circumstantial or isolated event triggered by 
an unpopular and politically unskillful president 
like De la Rua. Rather, it represented the latest 
episode of a conflict between citizens and politi- 
cians that dates to the initial years of the new 
democratic era. The past 20 years have seen a pro- 
cess of political learning and innovation within 
Argentine society that has made this democratic 
transition qualitatively different from previous 
democratic experiences. While these political inno- 
vations have made the democratic system more 
resilient, they also have resulted in a more critical 
and conflict-prone relationship between citizens 
and political representatives. 


FROM INSTABILITY TO DEMOCRATIC CONSOLIDATION 
Between 1930—when the country faced its first 
military interruption of the constitutional order— 
and the return to democratic rule in 1983, 
Argentinas political scene was characterized by an 
inability to institutionalize a viable regime. A 
chaotic succession of various institutional experi- 
ments inevitably failed to consolidate, opening the 
way for new waves of political and institutional 
experimentation. The country experienced an 
authoritarian form of populist democracy under 
Juan Perón, then restricted forms of democracy 
aimed at proscribing the majoritarian Peronist force 
after the fall of Perón in 1955. The military inter- 
mittently intervened ın politics through coups or 
the exercise of various forms of veto power over 
civilian authorities. Then there were periods of sus- 
tained military intervention. The regime headed by 
General Juan Carlos Ongania that ruled Argentina 
between 1966 and 1970 inaugurated the first 
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episode of the new era of military interventionism 
in politics, but it would have its most radical 
expression ın the brutal dictatorship that governed 
the country between 1976 and 1983. 

The common thread in this diverse catalogue of 
regimes was their inability to develop into legiti- 
mate institutional orders. Whether democratic, 
semidemocratic, or authoritarian, each regime was 
deemed illegitimate by a large sector of the popula- 
tion. Each also immediately sparked open resistance 
by opponents willing to resort to whatever means 
were available to generate a crisis and the break- 
down of the regime. 

In every round of this perverse political game, 
rights and constitutional guarantees were constantly 
violated and constitutional rules and electoral laws 
blatantly manipulated and bent to accommodate the 
political wishes of the authority in power. If an elec- 
tion would not produce the expected outcome, it 
would be annulled. If an administration did not 
yield to certain demands, it would be toppled. This 
systematic violation of legal and constitutional 
arrangements destroyed the authority of constitu- 
tionalism. Political and social life assumed the form 
of a Hobbesian war of all against all in which any 
means were valid and no boundaries constrained the 
behavior of social and political actors. In many polit- 
ical science texts, post-Peronist Argentina became a 
prime example of political ungovernability. 

These dynamics generated a spiral of violence 
and political polarization that reached its zenith 
with the 1976 dictatorship, when a radical form of 
military administration took power. The military 
junta that ousted Perén’s widow from the presi- 
dency on March 24, 1976, suspended all constitu- 
tional guarantees and proclaimed itself the country’s 
supreme authority. The new governing junta was 
determined to eliminate any dissenting voice or any 
group that dared to challenge its authority. The 
junta’s recipe for restoring “order” was drastic: the 
abduction, systematic torture, and murder of any- 
one who in the paranoid eyes of the authorities 
appeared to threaten the military government's 
political ambitions. The junta was apparently deter- 
mined to extirpate all sources of the country’s 
chronic ungovernability. Trade union leaders, stu- 
dents, professionals, blue-collar workers, artists: no 
one was above suspicion. The armed forces in effect 
openly embraced criminal behavior. Victims were 
kidnapped, raped, tortured, and killed without any 
moral let alone legal consideration. 

This dark period gave birth to the human rights 
movement in Argentina, a crucial episode in the 
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country’s history. The movements emergence 
became the “hinge” that made possible Argentina's 
transition from its authoritarian past to its demo- 
cratic present. Why was the human rights move- 
ment so influential? Because it introduced into 
Argentine political culture a much-needed concern 
for rights and constitutionalism. Activists’ brave 
struggle against the horrors of state terrorism taught 
Argentines about not only the crucial protective role 
that constitutional rights and legal limits play in any 
civilized society, but also the high costs that the 
country was paying because of its systematic refusal 
to acknowledge the legitumacy of these rights and 
limits. The movement’ discourse and politics trig- 
gered processes of political learning and cultural 
innovation that formed the pillars on which the 
current democratic structure rests. Collective learn- 
ing provided a solid 
foundation for demo- 
cracy and led to the 
emergence of a new, 
more sophisticated, and 
Vigilant citizenry will- 
ing to defend its rights 
and ready to denounce 
breaches of law by pub- 
lic officials. But this concern with improving the 
quality and performance of institutional arrange- 
ments would encounter serious obstacles. 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC LANDSCAPE 

The revalorization of the rule of law by the 
human rights movement profoundly affected 
Argentines’ inherited understanding of democracy. 
The movement's politics and discourse served to 
denounce and discredit military authoritarianism 
and also played a crucial role in reshaping the coun- 
trys previous tradition of democratic populism. The 
human rights movements major accomplishment 
was to question the authoritarian features of past 
populist movements in favor of a constitutional 
democratic model organized around a culture of 
rights and governmental accountability. This is an 
accomplishment not sufficiently acknowledged in 
the literature on democratization. The emergence 
of a new consensus around a constitutional form of 
democracy represented a political breakthrough. It 
made possible the consolidation of a competitive 
party system. 

At the social level, the collective learning 
sparked by human rights activists helped prompt 
important sectors of the electorate to develop a 
more critical attitude toward political leaders. This 





The popular demonstrations that two years 
ago rocked the Argentine system have 
dissipated, but the problems that ignited the 
crisis of representation are far from gone. 





also led to the development of new forms of civic 
engagement organized around demands for rights 
and government accountability, one of the most 
noteworthy and visible features of the new demo- 
cratic landscape. The emergence of a more inde- 
pendent electorate and of several civic initiatives 
aimed at denouncing wrongdoing has introduced 
a productive source of tension in the relationship 
between citizens and their political representatives. 
Political behaviors that in the past were socially 
acceptable now generate civic scorn and anger. 
Media scandals, mass mobilizations to denounce 
official involvement in illegal activities, NGO pro- 
grams to increase and improve government trans- 
parency: these are now well-established features of 
public life in the new Argentine democracy. They 
offer testimony of a new civic sensibility toward 
proper and accountable 
government behavior. 

The concerns about 
rights, constitutionalism, 
and due process are of 
course a healthy devel- 
opment. However, they 
also open up a source of 
tension and potential 
conflict between citizens and politicians about the 
use of public office. Formerly tolerated or even cel- 
ebrated political styles and behaviors now become 
the subject of critical social scrutiny. This tension 
between civic demands and ingrained political prac- 
tices has generated a string of scandals focused on 
corruption or the breach of legality and due process 
by public officials. Throughout the. 1990s, 
Argentina’s political life was repeatedly shaken by 
exposés of official wrongdoing that implicated many 
prominent figures of President Carlos Saúl Menem'’s 
administration—including the president himself. 
“Swiftgate,” “Yomagate,” wM/Banco Nación, the arms 
sale scandal: these are the names of just a few of the 
scandals that tainted the Menem administration’s 
reputation. Public officials scorned press revelations, 
and only in a very few cases did those suspected of 
wrongdoing receive judicial sanction. 

The presence of a more demanding citizenry 
unwilling to extend blank checks to its political rep- 
resentatives may help to explain the seemingly odd 
mix of responses by Argentines to 20 years of 
democracy. Despite their considerable discontent 
with the performance of most of the administra- 
tions that have governed the country since 1983, 
Argentines place great value and pride in their 
democratic institutions. The latest Latinobarómetro 


poll shows that Argentine support for democracy 
still remains one of the highest in the region (only 
surpassed by Costa Rica and Uruguay, two coun- 
tries with long-established democratic traditions). 
This support has strengthened over time even as 
criticism of the performance of the democratic 
administrations has increased. 

The investment Argentines now have in their 
democratic institutions has opened the door for a 
socially driven politics aimed at improving the qual- 
ity of democratic institutional arrangements and at 
preventing their capture and privatization by 
unscrupulous public officials. This kind of civic 
politics requires a difficult equilibrium between a 
healthy threshold of social distrust toward political 
leaders and a supportive attitude toward the demo- 
cratic regime. Such a delicate balancing act can 
sometimes be difficult to maintain, particularly 


_ when citizens believe that an unresponsive politi- 


cal class is systematically disregarding their claims 
for institutional improvement. In December 2001, 
the buildup of frustration and anger with an autistic 
political system gave way to an unexpected erup- 
tion of civic protest. 


THE DECEMBER EXPLOSION 

During President Menem’s term in office, the 
proliferation of charges of government abuse and 
wrongdoing and the administration's disregard for 
such claims fed civic anger toward representative 
institutions. The formation of an electoral coalition 
by the Front for a Country in Solidarity (FREPASO) 
and the Unión Civica Radical, organized around a 
call for greater transparency and accountability, 
unleashed great hope among large parts of the elec- 
torate. The alliance represented a chance to refur- 
bish the bond between disaffected citizens and the 
political system, a relationship that had been seri- 
ously eroded by corruption scandals. Unfortunately, 
the expectations that the alliance created through 
the electoral triumph of its presidential candidate, 
Fernando De La Rua, proved short-lived. A major 
scandal (involving the governments payment of 
bribes to opposition senators to help pass a labor 
reform law) in the initial months of De la Rua’s 
administration led to the breakdown of the coali- 
tion and extinguished popular hopes for institu- 
tional and political reform. Hope for change rapidly 
turned into disappointment and frustration. The 
October 2001 midterm legislative elections showed 
a dramatic increase in blank and null votes. The 
results of the elections gave early warning of a gap 
that had opened between large elements of the elec- 
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torate and the political class. The warning was 
ignored. A few weeks later, members of the Argen- 
tine political leadership were shaken by an unprece- 
dented mobilization of citizens aimed at removing 
them from power. 

The crisis of representation that consumed the 
country represents the most notable moment in the 
recent conflict between Argentine civil and politi- 
cal society. Beginning on December 19, 2001, and 
continuing through the next summer, thousands of 
angry citizens took to the streets of Buenos Aires 
and other major cities under the slogan Que se 
vayan todos (Lets get rid of them alll). The cacero- 
lazos and the popular assemblies that later orga- 
nized in various neighborhoods of Buenos Aires and 
other major cities vividly indicate how costly the 
refusal to address the calls for institutional trans- 
parency have become for political society. 

The most visible signs of the crisis have now 
receded under the leadership of President Kirchner. 
In November 2003, six months after his election, 
Kirchner’ approval ratings were higher than those 
enjoyed by any of his predecessors. Yet it would be 
misleading to conclude that the crisis of represen- 
tation has ended. There has been no substantial ren- 
ovation of the country’s political leadership ane no 
visible signs of institutional reform. 

Ironically, the fallout of a crisis fueled largely by 
cıvic discontent against a political class that was 
viewed as unresponsive and unaccountable has 
strengthened those who opposed the calls for 
greater government transparency. The political 
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breakdown and fragmentation that have character- 
ized the post-2001 scene have weakened the polit- 
ical standing of those sympathetic to demands for 
greater transparency and strengthened the role of 
traditional provincial political bosses, the governors. 

The crisis did not lead to the total breakdown of 
the Argentine party system. While the Unión Civica 
Radical has suffered a dramatic loss of its electoral 
base, and while other smaller parties have been 
unable to consolidate themselves as nationwide 
political players, the Peronist party, the other major 
political party in the country, has been able to retain 
its electoral and territorial bases of power. Accord- 
ing to sociologist Juan Carlos Torre, the effect has 
been to turn the innovative and more independent 
sectors of the electorate into political orphans. 


However, the crisis also has contributed to the frag- © 


mentation of the Peronist party's political structure 


into various local strongmen (the provincial gover- - 


nors) who compete constantly with each other to 


strengthen their standing within the party. The ` 
partys control of territorial and institutional 


resources and the absénce of a strong presidential 


figure since the fall of De la Rua established the gov- - 


ernors as the crucial power brokers of the post- 
2001 political structure. 


In his efforts to strengthen his political standing, ~ 


Kirchner has sent strong signals to the new 
“orphans” of Argentine politics. Since taking office, 
he has established a clear break between his politi- 


cal style and Menem’. His decisions to tackle cor- 


Tuption in PAMI, the country’ largest social services 
public agency and a national symbol of political cor- 
ruption; to support the impeachment of Supreme 
Court justices; to establish a more public and trans- 
parent process for the appointment of future court 
nominees; and to lift the legal obstacles that were 
preventing justice for cases of past human rights vio- 
lations by the military have helped boost his public 
image and build in a very short time an impressive 
base of public support. Kirchner’ calls for moral and 
institutional reform constitute a threat to the net- 
work of local bosses that provide the foundation for 
today’s political structure. Many provinces are gov- 
emed by familiar family dynasties or by hegemonic 
political groups that do not hesitate to use their 
power to remain in office. 

The political signals Kirchner has sent in favor of 
change have yet to translate into significant institu- 


tonal reform. How long the president will be able 


to walk the narrow line that divides the political past 
from the democratic aspirations of Argentine poli- 
tics without taking sides still remains to be seen. But 
it is clear that his decision—whether to pursue and 
sustain a process of institutional reform or to return 
to the practices largely responsible for today’s moral 
malaise—will determine if Argentina can turn an 
important page of its recent democratic history. If so, 
Argentines will be able to leave disillusionment 
behind and replace it with the civic pride that comes 
from standing up against all obstacles to the norma- 
tive promise of constitutional democracy. E 
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December 2003 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU} 

Dec. 12—At the start of a 2-day summit in Brussels, the leaders 
of EU nations approve a common security strategy and a 
proposal for a joint military planning staff. Following US 
objections, the EU stops short of creating its own miHtary 
headquarters separate from NATO. 

Dec. 13—Negotiatons on a new European constitution collapse 
in acrmony. The 25 current and future FU members fail to 
find a formula to satisfy smaller countries worried that therr 
voices and votes would be swamped by larger countries m an 


expanded union 


Dec. 1—Self-appotnted Israeli and Palestmian negotiators meet 
in Geneva to celebrate an unoffictal peace agreement, 2 years 
in the making, that offers a blueprint for creating a Palestmian 
state and resolving other contentious issues, including land 
transfers and the sharing of Jerusalem. The so-called Geneva 
accord draws sharp criticism from the Israeli government and 
Palestinian militants. 

Israeli troops kill 3 Hamas members and a Palestmnian 
civihan while arresting almost 30 suspects during house-to- 
house sweeps m the West Bank city of Ramallah. 

Dec 11—lsraeh troops searching for a militant m a Gaza refugee 
camp kill 6 Palestinians and wound 18. 

Dec. 12—Palestinian Prime Minister Ahmed Qureia says he is 
eager to meet with his Israeh counterpart, Prume Minister Ariel 
Sharon, and that he believes they could reach an agreement if 
the 2 sides returned to the negotiating table. Efforts to arrange 
a summit have bogged down m disputes over Israeli military 
restnictions on the movement of Palestmians and a separation 
barner that Israel is building in the West Bank 

Dec 18—Sharon warns that Israel will take unilateral steps to 
mapose a security plan separating Israelis and Palestinians if 
the Palestinian side fails to move within the next few months 
toward a negotiated peace The unilateral plan, mcluding the 
removal of some Jewtsh settlements and completion of the 
separation barrier in the West Bank, would leave Palestinians 
with less territory than they would get under a US-backed 
plan, the so-called road map 

Dec, 19—The Associated Press reports that the death toll m the 3rd 
year of the intifadah—658 on the Palestrman side and 241 on the 
Israeh side—amounts to only half the previous year’ toll, mamly 
because of fewer Palestmian attacks and Israel: mbtary strikes. 
The current intfadah, or rebelhon, began on Sept 28, 2000. 

Dec. 25—A Palestinian suicide bomber kills himself and 4 others 
at a bus stop outside Tel Avry minutes after an Israeli 
helicopter Kills a senior official of Islamic Jihad and 4 others m 
the Gaza Sump. The meidents end a 2-month hull m violence 

Dec. 29—Israel orders the evacuation of 4 small unauthorized 
Israeli outposts ın the West Bank. 

. Dec 30—Israels interior ministry releases data showing that the 
number of Jewish settlers in occupied territories has increased 
by 16% over the past 3 years, to 236,381—about double the 
number when Israel signed the Oslo Accords tn 1993. 

Dec. 31—-Israel confirms plans for a major expansion of Jewish 
settlements in the Golan Heights, terntory seized from Syria in 
the 1967 war 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Dec. 4—-NATO foreign mmisters, meetmg m Brussels, dechne a 
request by US Secretary of State Colin Powell to play a larger role 
in the US-led coalttion in Iraq. The ministers focus on problems 
hampermg the expansion of a NATO peacekeeping force m 
Afghanistan amid resurgent attacks by Islamic extremists. 

United Nations (UN) 

Dec. 8—A UN report projects that the world’s population, which 
nearly quadrupled in the 20th century, will grow far more 
slowly over the next 300 years—maunly because of lower 
fernhty rates—imcreasing from 6.3 bilhon today to 9 billion m 
2300. However, the share of the world’s population livmg m 
poor countnes will dramatically mcrease. Under the scenario 
considered most likely, Africa's share of the world population 
would double, from 13% to 24%, by 2300. European countnes’ 
share would fall from 12% to about 7%. China, India, and the 
United States would mantain their positons as the most 
populous nations, but their share of world population would 
decline from 43% to 35%. 

Dec. 11—An annual report by the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) finds that 25 milhon girls worldwide are kept out 
of school, mereasing the risks that they will suffer from 
extreme poverty, die m childbrth or from AIDS, and pass 
poverty and disease on to future generations. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Dec. 13—Approximately 500 delegates from throughout the 
country gather in Kebul for a grand assembly, or loya jirga, 
amed at crafting a constitution for Afghanistan Supporters of 
interim President Hamid Karz, who favor a presidennal 
system of government, must reach agreement with the 
supporters of powerful warlords, who favor a more 
decentralized parliamentary government. Delegates also are 
divided over women's rights and the role of Islam. 

Dec. 21—The top US muihtary commander says American troops 
will shift strategy m Afghamstan, expanding deployment across 
more of the country The move reflects efforts by US and NATO 
forces to increase security for reconstruction work and extend 
the weak central governments influence into lawless regions. 


ANGOLA 

Dec 30—President George W. Bush adds Angola to the Hst of 
Afnican counties that enjoy hberalized trade rules (they can 
export therr goods to the US under a lower tariff regime), 
while dropping the Central African Repubhc and Eritrea. 
Angola's quarter-century civil war ended recently, and, as a 
non-permanent member of the UN Secunty Council, it 
supported the US war m Iraq. 


ARGENTINA 

Dec. 19—A court charges former President Carlos Saúl Menem 
with tax fraud, saying he faled to declare $600,000 deposited 
m a Swiss bank account. 


BRAZIL 
Dec. 14—The Workers’ Party of President Luz Inácio Lula da 
Silva, cononuing a move toward the center, expels 4 
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prominent legislators from ıts left wing who had voted against 
a pension-reform-bill | 

Dec. 18—In a speech summmg up his 1st year in office, President 
da Silva defends pro-market policies that, as a populist 
working-class leader, he once demonized. Da Silva says his 

fiscal disciplme over the past 12 months, 
including $4 bilhon in budget cuts, has cut inflanon and will 
be repaid with sustamned economic growth 


4 


Dec. 12—Paul Martin, who won plaudits for cutting deficits as , . 
finance minister, succeeds Jean Chrétien on his retirement as 
prime minister of Canada after 10 years in office. Martin says he 
a aa 


CHILE i s - 8 E ‘ 

Dec. 3—Chilean lawyers announce they will resume efforts to try 
former dictator Augusto Pmochet for human rights crimes, 
asserting that a recent television interview showed he is ` 
neither senile nor forgetful. Chile's Supreme Court halted a 
trial of Pinochet in 2001 on the grounds that he was mentally 
unfit after medical exams indicated he suffered a mild form of 
dementia brought on by minor strokes. 


CHINA 


` Dec. 1—Prime Minister Wen Jiabao appears on state television 


comforting AIDS patents and appealing for his nation to treat 
them with “care and love.” Wen ts the 1st senior Chinese 
leader to publicly address the country’s fast-spreading AIDS 
epidemic, which hás been officially ignored, played down, and 
covered up for years. z 

Dec. 7—China is playing an increasingly central role m efforts to 

` forge a peace pact between India and Pakistan, diplomats from 
the 3 countries tell The Wall Street Journal. Along with us 
attempts to defuse the crisis over North Korea’ nuclear 
weapons program and its recent signing of a friendship treaty 
with the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, China’s role 
in India-Pakistan talks 1s seen as another example of newly 
energetic diplomacy. Beijings past relations with Asian 
countrits were often characterized as passive or belligerent 

Dec. 8—A human rights organization reports that Yan Jun, a 
former schoolteacher who appealed on the Internet for free ` 
labor unions and other pohtical changes, has been sentenced 
‘to 2 years in prison on subversion charges. ' 

Dec: 22—Communist leaders propose a constitutional 
amendment that, for the 1st time since the 1949 revolution, 
guarantees protection of property rights. The change reflects 
the partys decision to cast off leftist dogma and to embrace 
capitalist forces driving change m order to stay m control ' 
Analysts say it also reflects new determination to strengthen 
_ the rule of law in China’s business environment .- ` 

Dec. 24—Belying steps up a campaign to undermine President 
Chen Shui-bian of Tatwan by announcing the arrest‘of 24 
people’ from the island and'19 Chinese citizens on charges l 

- of espionage. The announcement comes at a ime’ of ie 
increased'tensions in the region. Chen has launched a 
reelection campaign cntical of China. Beyjing has threatened 
War 1 che sell governing ilad eee 
declares indeperidence. 


Bec 37. -Gavemment officals ninoi China’ iiaea 


case of severe acute respiratory syndrome since July. The 32- 


year-old man is quarantmed in the southern province of 
Guangdong, where the world’s Ist known SARS case was ` 


recorded ın Nov. 2002. 
Dec. 29-—As part of a continuing campaign against corruption; a 
Chinese court sentences a provincial vice governor to death'for 


accepting bribes. 


COLOMBIA | 

Dec. 31—Leftist rebels attack villages controlled by paramihtary 
forces in northern Colombia, kallmg 39 of the militia fighters 
and a villager. Authorities say the fighting 1s part of a 
continuing war to gain control of the regions drug trade, an 
important source of financing for both sides. The paramilitary 
groups, now outlawed by the Colombian government, were 
created to battle the rebels 


COSTA RICA 

Dec. 16—Costa Rica walks out of talks aimed at creating a free 
trade zone with the US and 5 Central Amencan nations. 
Negotiators complain about US demands to remove barners 
that prevent foreign competition in telecommunications and 
insurance US officials hold out hope that Costa Rica will jom 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua in 
approving the trade pact before Congress votes on it 


FRANCE 

Dec 13—Followmg the breakdown of talks on a new EU 
consitution, French President Jacques Chirac raises the idea of 
a 2-track process for European integration m which a “pioneer 
group” led by France and Germany would move at a faster pace 
than other EU nations on areas of common agreement 

Dec. 16-—French officials announce an agreement, along with 
Germany, to work with the US on substannally reducing Iraq’ 
$120 billion foreign debt The accord is seen as an important 
step for Iraq’ reconstruction and for mending relations 
between the US and the 2 European nations most opposed to 
the war in Iraq. 


GERMANY 

Dec. 19—German lawmakers approve a legislative package to 
boost Europes biggest economy by prunmg welfare-state 
programs and cutting taxes—a watered-down version of 
reforms championed by Chancellor Gerhard Schröder. The 
package provides income tax relief totaling $18 6 billion in 
2004 It mcludes laws to ease job-protection rules in small 
firms, put more pressure on the jobless to take work, and - 
freeze the level of retrement benefits 


GUATEMALA | 

Dec. 28—Oscar Berger, a conservative businessman and former 
Guatemala City mayor, wins the presidency m a runoff with: 
54% of the vote 


Ham 

Dec. 16—A general strike closes almost all busmesses as 
protesters demand the ouster of President Jean-Bertrand 
Anisude. Discontent focuses on corruption, poverty, electoral 
fraud, and government suppression of dissent 


INDONESIA 

Dec. 1—The World Bank says it has decided to increase lending 
to Indonesia, mcludmg a mmimum of $580 million in loans 
this year, despite continuing official corruption tn Jakarta. 
Bank officals say they hope new loans will “spur the 
momentum of reforms.” 


IRAN 

Dec 25—Iran's best-known female dancer, Farzaneh Kaboli, and 
24 of her students are detained on charges of public dancing 
while performing folk dances before an all-female audience at 
a major recital hall in Tehran. 
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Dec. 26—A devastating earthquake tn the ancient [ranian city 
of Bam, measuring 6.8 on the Richter scale, kills at least 
28,000 people. 


IRAQ 

Dec. 1—US Army generals say the Iraqi insurgency in Baghdad 
appears to have a central leadership that finances attacks in the 
capital city and gives broad orders to about 10 rebel bands, 
some with as many as 100 guerrillas. 

Dec. 3—US admmistrators announce plans for Iraqi poliucal 
parties to create a militia made up of groups of troops picked 
m equal numbers by leaders of the country’s major political 
factions The milita will be used to gather intelligence on 
guerrilla activites and possibly conduct raids. 

Dec. 6—US military offictals tell Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld, vistmg Iraq, that attacks against occupymg forces 
have decreased because of better tntelhgence and more 
aggressive efforts to round up insurgents. Get-tough tactics 
launched in November have angered many Iraqis as US soldiers 
have set up more checkpoints, relatives of suspects, 
demolished buildings thought to be used by insurgents, and in 
some cases wrapped entre villages in barbed wire 

Dec. 9—Iraq’s interim Governing Council votes to create its own 
tribunal to judge former government officials on charges of 
war crimes and crimes against humanity 

US military commanders say they anticipate increased 
assassination attempts against local Iraqi pohucal leaders and 
security officials who cooperate with US forces 

Dec 14—US troops pull former Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein 
from a hole where he was hiding on a remote farm near 
Tikrit Appearing aged and disheveled, Saddam surrenders 
without resistance. His capture, a major boost for the US 
forces ın Iraq, ends a manhunt that mvolved thousands of 
soldiers and had taken on increased urgency as Saddam 
loyalists grew more organized and brazen ın their attacks. 
Iraqis celebrate m the streets. 

Dec. 15—President Bush, haling Saddams capture, says the US 
will work with Iraqis to determine how he should be tried and 
whether he will be executed. Meanwhile, 2 car bombs explode 
at police stations in Baghdad, lalling 6 Irem officers and 
wounding more than 20 other people 

Dec 16—US troops kill at least 17 Iraqis as violence continues ın 
the wake of Saddam’ detention. 

US officials announce plans to sponsor an Arab- 
news and entertamment network It will be beamed to the 
Middle East by satellite from a Washington suburb 

Dec. 27—Suicide bombers ın several coordinated attacks set off 
explosives in the southern aty of Karbala, lallmg 5 Bulgaran 
and 2 Thai soldiers and 12 Iragis and wounding more than 
100 Iraqis and 26 coalition soldiers. 

Dec. 31—Capping a bloody day m Iraq’ capital city and 
elsewhere, a car bomb explodes outside a Baghdad restaurant 
frequented by foreigners that was filled with New Years Eve 


revelers, killing 5 people and wounding 24. 


ÎVORY COAST 

Dec. 1—A mob of government supporters attacks the main 
French military base in Abidjan, demanding that peacekeepers 
withdraw and allow the government to resume attacks on 
rebels. French troops have intervened m Ivory Coast to enforce 
a cease-fire signed after a 9-month civil war. 


JAPAN 

Dec 9—Japan’s cabinet approves the deployment of 1,000 
soldiers to help with reconstruction in Iraq, the 
Japanese deployment overseas smce World War II. Officials 
emphasize the soldiers will stay away from combat zones. 
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Dec. 19—Japan approves plans to spend $10 bahon to deploy a US- 
developed ballistic masle shield, reflecting increased concerns 
over North Korea’ development of nuclear weapons and 
missiles. The system will be deployed between 2007 and 2011. 


KOREA, NORTH | 

Dec. 7—US officials say they have agreed with South Korea and 
Japan on a broadly worded proposal to offer security guarantees 
to North Korea in exchange for an end to its nuclear program. 
The proposal sets no umetable for economic aid to North 
Korea. US officials say teams of American and Asian inspectors, 
not inspectors from the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
would verify the dismantling of nuclear facilities 

Dec. 9—North Korea announces it will “freeze” its nuclear- 
weapons program if the US agrees to provide energy aid and 
removes North Korea from a Hst of countnes that sponsor 
terrorism. President Bush reportedly rejects the offer. 

Dec. 14—Amud talk of trying to resume multilateral negotiations 
in the new year, North Korea rejects a US-backed proposal 
made a week earlier. Pyongyang msists that security 
assurances must be “simultaneous” with its dismantlement of 
nuclear weapons devel t. The North Korean 
warns that Washington’ “strategy of delaying talks” will only 
prompt it to step up atomic weapons activities. 

Dec. 24—The US State announces plans to send 
60,000 metric tons of American food to North Korea to help 
avert hunger and starvation 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Dec. 4—The oppositon-dommated National Assembly votes to 
overturn an attempt by President Roh Moo Hyun to veto an 
mdependent investigation into corruption charges mvolving 
some of hts former ades. It is the 1st tme m more than 50 
years that the legislature has overridden a presidential veto. 

Dec. 29—Prosecutors indict 8 presidental aides in connection 


with legal campaign fundraising. Officials say Roh himself is 
not under investigation. 


LIBERIA 

Dec. 4—Interpol, the mternattonal police organization, issues an 
arrest warrant for the former Liberian president, Charles 
Taylor, who 1s charged with crimes against humanity. Nigeria, 
where Taylor 1s living m exile, indicates 1t will not arrest him. 

Dec. 7—Libena’s rebels and government mihtss begin 
surrendenng weapons to UN peacekeepers as part of an effort 
to end 14 years of bloodshed 

Dec. 8—Hundreds of government milinamen loyal to ousted 
President Taylor not outsde a UN disarmament camp, 


demanding advance payment to turn in their guns. ` 


LIBYA | 

Dec. 19—US and British leaders announce that Libyan leader 
Muammar Qaddaf, after secret negotiations, has agreed to 
halt his nation’s nuclear and chemical weapons programs. 
Under the settlement, Libya will disclose all its weapons of 
mass destruction and invite international mspectors to 
oversee their elrmmation. UN sanctions against Libya were 
lifted earlier this year, but the US has said it would mamtaın 
its sanctions until Libya gave up illicit weapons programs and 
inks to terrorist groups. 

Dec 28—Libya allows a team of UN experts to inspect 4 sites, 
previously secret, related to its nuclear weapons programs. 


LITHUANIA 
Dec. 1—A Lithuanian investigation finds lmks 
between President Rolandas Paksas and Russian mobsters, 


calling the president a threat to national security Paksas denies 
any wrongdoing and says he will not step down. 

Dec. 18—The parliament formally begins impeachment 
proceedings against President Paksas, with enough votes 
already m hand to oust him. 


Maaco 

Dec. 23—Congress rejects a tax overhaul sought by President 
Vicente Fox. Analysts say the defeat could have damaging 
effects on the nation’s struggling economy Mexican tax 
revenues amount to a relatively small proportion of gross 
national product, and the tax system remains rampant with . 
corruption and inefficiency Tax reform has been a pillar of 
Foxs agenda since he was elected in 2000 


NEPAL 

Dec. 3—At least 36 people, including 6 policemen, are killed in 
some of the deadhest clashes between government troops and 
Maoist guernllas since the rebels quit peace talks in Aug. 2003. 


NICARAGUA 
Dec 7—A judge sentences former President Arnoldo Aleman to 
20 years ın prison for divertg $100 milhon m government 


funds to his party’s campaigns Pending medical examinations 
for alleged illnesses, Alemán ts to begin serving his sentence at 


bis ranch, which critics say he has turned mto a luxurious 
compound at taxpayer expense 


PAKISTAN 

Dec. 14—A remote-controlled bomb explodes moments after 
President Pervez Musharraf's motorcade passes a bridge near 
the capital No one ts hurt. Musharraf, who serred power in a 
bloodless coup m 1999, enraged Islamic hardliners when he 
backed the US-led war m Afghanistan in 2001. 

Dec. 17—Musharraf offers to set aside Pakastan's 50-year-old 
demand to implement UN resolutions that call for both India 
and Pakistan to withdraw troops from Kashmir and would 
allow Kashmins to decide in a vote whether to be part of India 
or Pakistan. 

Dec. 23—Pakistam officials, after months of denials, tell reporters 
that “rogue” scientists driven by greed may have helped spread 
nuclear technology to Iran. 

Dec 24—-Musharraf announces a deal with Islamist opposition 
parties under which he will step down as army chief by the 
end of 2004 while remaining Palustan’s president. 

Dec 25—The president narrowly escapes the 2nd attempt on his 
life m 11 days—the 4th since 2002—when 2 suicide attackers 
ın Islamabad explode bombs as his convoy passes, balling at 
least 14 people and wounding 46. Musharraf vows to “cleanse 
the country of these extremists ” 


PERU 

Dec. 15—With his popularity dropping, President Alejandro 
Toledo swears m a new cabinet chtef, Carlos Ferrero, and 
several ministers m an attempt to stabilize his government 
days after he fired the country’s Ist female prime minister, 
Beatnz Merino Accordmg to newspaper reports, Merino lost 
Toledo's confidence by gomg public with allegations that a 
political rtval was spreading rumors that she is a lesbian. 


RUSSIA 
Dec. 2—President Vladimur Pun tells a group of European 
businessmen that Russta will not ranfy the Kyoto Protocol, 


possibly doommg the mternatonal treaty that requires cuts in 
emissions hnked to global warming. Although 120 countnes 
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have rated the accord, it can take effect only when approved 
by enough nations to account for 55% of emissions from the 
mdustnahzed world. Without the US or Russia as signatories, 
that threshold cannot be met. 

Dec. 5—A suicide bomber sets off explosives on a crowded 
commuter tram in southern Russia near Chechnya, Killing 41 
people and injuring 150. 

Dec. /—Parhamentary elections bolster Putin's political 
dominance as his party, United Russia, wins 36% of the vote— 
more than double that of any other party The Communists 
win 12.7% of the vote, down from 24% 4 years ago. 

Dec. 9—A suicide bomber kills 5 people in Moscow near Red Square. - 
Authorittes suspect Chechen rebel ties and say the bomber, a 
woman, may have been headed for the Russian Parliament. 

Dec. 23—A Russian court extends the detention of Russia's 





former Yukos Oil chief, who ts being held on fraud charges, 
say they will appeal. 


Dec. 3—An international court sentences 2 Rwandan journalists ` 
to life in prison and a 3rd to 35 years for thetr roles in fueling = 
genocide a decade ago. The sentencmg ends a landmark 3- 

year trial that the media's role in directing ethnic 
‘tutas to ee members of the countrys other major ethnie 
group, the Tatsi. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Dec. 10—A new CIA assessment is issued warning that Al Qaeda ` 
plans to mtensify its efforts to foment instability in Saudi 
Arabia and overthrow the royal family. 
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crimes suspects on tral in the Hague, including former president 
Slobodan Milosevic, whose Soctalist party wins 22 seats. 


TAIWAN 

Dec. 3—Chinese military officers say that Beijing would consider 
a popular vote on Tatwan’ pohtical status—recently urged by 
a faction of Tatwan’s governing party—as a cause for war. 

Dec. 8—During a visit to the US by China’ prime minister, Wen 


Jiabao, the Bush administration warns Tarwan not to provoke | 


Chma by holding a referendum that could fuel the islands 
independence movement A referendum proposed by 
Presadent Chen Shui-bian, scheduled for March 20, would ask 


voters to demand that China stop threatenmg Tatwan and 


remove missiles atmed at the island. 
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UNITED STATES be] . DIALOGOS ` 

Dec 1—American manufacturers report the highest levels of new . 
orders and production activity in nearly 20 years as factories Books - an 
race to keep up with growmg demand. The news comes after - E 
other reports indicating that the US economy grew at an Latin American 
annual pace of 8.2% m the 3rd quarter of 2003 and that the job 
market hes begun to revive. 

Dec. 4—President Bush lifts 20-month-old tariffs on foreign 
steel after the World Trade Organization ruled them illegal 
lest month. Under the WTO ruling, Europe would have been 
allowed to retaliate against US exports had the tanffs not 
been rescinded. 

Dec. 9—The Pentagon bers France, Germany, and Russia, along 
with other countries that opposed the US war in Iraq, from 
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competing for $18 6 bilhon in Iraq reconstruction work A Dec. 23—US officials announce that a cow on a Washington state 
“finding” by Deputy Defense Secretary Paul Wolfowitz farm has tested positive for mad cow disease, the 1st such case 
excludes these countnes from prime contracts as a matter of in the US Fear of the brain-wasting infection previously 
“essential” national security, but would allow them to compete devastated beef industries in Europe and Canada. US officials 
for subcontracting jobs. Spokesmen for the countries sharply . call the nation’s meat supply safe, but more than 2 dozen 
criticize the decision nations temporanly ban American beef tmports 
White House officials say they plan to ask for relatively Dec. 30—Aimmng to bolster confidence in US beef, 
small funding increases to fight AIDS and poverty in the officials ban sick and injured cattle—those at highest nsk of 
developing world, stepping back from President Bush's highly having mad cow disease—from the nation’ food supply 
publicized promise to spend large sums on these causes. The Attorney General John Ashcroft bows out of a polincally 
administration so far has proposed $1 9 billion in increased charged invesugation—reportedly focused on the White 
spending to fight AIDS, after pledgmg $10 billion over 5 years House—into who leaked the name of a covert CIA officer. 
Dec. 11—Pentagon investigators report that a subsidiary of the Ashcroft appomts a US attorney from Chicago as a special 
pohtically connected Halliburton Company may have ' prosecutor in the case 
overcharged the government by as much as $61 million for’ Dec. 31—US stocks show strong guns for the year, the Standard 
fuel delivered to Iraq under no-bid reconstruction contracts. & Poors 500-stock index closing 26% higher than a year 
Halliburton offictals deny the allegation before, the Nasdaq composite index up 50%. Both indices 
President Bush telephones the leaders of France, Germany, remain substantially lower than where they stood in 2000 


and Russia to ask them to forgive Iraq’s debts, a day after the 
Pentagon angered them by excluding their countnes from 


major US-financed Iraqi reconstruction projects. VENEZUELA 

Dec. 17—The Bush adminustration reaches a free-trade Dec. 19—Opposition leaders deliver to elections officials 3.4 
agreement with 4 Central American countries The accord milhon signatures asking for a recall of President Hugo 
would allow more than 80% of US consumer and industnal - Chavez The signatures amount to a million more than 
products into Guatemala, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and necessary to force a recall referendum. 


Honduras duty-free as soon as ıt went ito force. Agricultural 
products would take considerably longer to reach duty-free 


status—as long as 18 years—because US trade negotiators ZIMBABWE 

msısted on protecting the US sugar market from Central Dec. 1—The government announces plans to accelerate serrure 

American exports of white-owned commercial farms, abolishing a requirement to 
Dec. 18—Two federal appeals courts rule that the Bush notify owners before confiscating their lands without 

administration lacks constitutional authority to detain terromst compensation. About'5,000 white farmers once owned four- 

suspects indefmuitely without charging them. fifths of Zimbabwe's commercial farmland; about 600 farms 
Dec 21—Homeland Secunty Secretary Tom Ridge puts the remain m white hands today. 

nation on the 2nd-highest level of alert for terrorism. He says Dec 7—The government says it will quit the Commonwealth of 

credible intelligence indicates the possibility of an Al Qaeda former Bnitish-ruled nations after the organization announced 

attack using aircraft Securty concerns prompt subsequent it would continue its formal suspension of Zimbabwe for 


cancellations of several fhgbts from France and Bnitain. electoral and human-rights violations E 
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“One way of looking at the United States today is as a European state that has avoid- 
ed the catastrophes nationalism brought upon Europe in the twentieth century, and 
whose nationalism therefore retains some of the power, intensity, bellicosity, and self- 
absorption that European nationalisms have had kicked out of them by history ” 


In the Mirror of Europe: 


The Perils of American Nationalism 
ANATOL LIEVEN 


he nature and degree of American national- 
ism imperil both America’s global leadership 
and American success in the war against ter- 
rorism. More than any other factor, it is this nation- 
alism that at the start of the twenty-first century 
divides the United States from a postnationalist 
Europe. One way of looking at the United States 
today is as a European state that has avoided the 
catastrophes nationalism brought upon Europe in 
the twentieth century, and whose nationalism there- 
fore retains some of the power, intensity, bellicosity 
and self-absorption that European nationalisms 
have had kicked out of them by history. Insofar as 
- American nationalism has become mixed up with 
a chauvinist version of Israeli nationalism, it also 
plays an absolutely disastrous role in us relations 
with the Muslim world, and in fueling terrorism. 
America enjoys more global power than any previ- 
ous state. It dominates the world not only militarily 
but also to a great extent culturally and economically, 
and derives immense benefits from the present world 
system. Following the death of communism as an 
alternative version of modernization, American “free 
market” liberal democracy also enjoys global ideo- 
logical hegemony. According to all precedents, the 
United States should be behaving as a conservative 
hegemon, defending the existing international order 
and spreading its values by example. l 


ANATOL LIEVEN is a senior associate at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. His newest book, The Anatomy 
of American Nationalism, is to be published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press this fall. A longer version of this essay will appear 
in Prospect (London) 


Instead, it has been drawn toward the role of an 
unsatisfied and even revolutionary power, smashing 
to pieces the hill of which it is the king. Why did 
this country, which after the terrorist attacks of 9-11 
had the chance to lead an alliance of all the world’s 
major states—including Muslim ones—against 
Islamist revolutionary terrorism, choose instead to 
pursue policies that divided the West, further alien- 
ated the Muslim world, and exposed America itself 
to greatly increased danger? The answer can be 
found in the character of American nationalism. 

“Nationalism” has not been the usual prism 
through which this American behavior has been 
viewed. Critics of the United States, at home and 
abroad, have tended to focus on what has been 
called American “imperialism.” The United States 
today does harbor important voices that can be 
called imperialist in their outlook and aims. How- 
ever, although large in influence, these people are 
relatively few in number. They are to be found 
above all in overlapping sections of the intelli- 
gentsia and the foreign policy and security estab- 
lishments, and even there they do not predominate. 

Unlike large numbers of English, French, and 
others at the time of their empires, the vast majority 
of ordinary Americans do not think of themselves 
as imperialist, or as possessing an empire. As the 
aftermath of the Iraq War appears to be demon- 
strating, they are also simply not prepared to make 
the massive commitments and sacrifices necessary 
to maintain a direct American empire in the Middle 
Fast and elsewhere. 

Moreover, unlike previous empires, America’s 
national identity is founded on adherence to 


democracy. However imperfectly democracy may be 
practiced at home and hypocritically preached 
abroad, this democratic faith does set real limits on 
how far the United States can exert direct rule over 
other peoples. The United States has therefore been 
an indirect empire, resembling more closely the 
Dutch in the East Indies in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries than the British in India. 

As far as the mass of the American people is con- 
cerned, this is still “an empire in denial”; and in 
presenting its imperial plans to the American peo- 
ple, the Bush administration has been careful to 
package them as something else: as part of a benev- 
olent strategy of spreading American values of 
democracy and freedom; and as an essential part of 
the defense not of an American empire, but of the 
American nation itself. 

A great many Americans are not only intensely 
nationalistic, but bellicose in their response to any 
perceived attack or slight against the United States: 
“Don't Tread on Mel” 
as the rattlesnake on 
the American revolu- 
tionary flag declared. 





Instead of using this moment to create a 
“concert of powers” in support of capitalist 


administration and its policies, and to those of 
Israel with regard to the Palestinians. 


THE DISSATISFIED NATIONALIST 

Why “nationalism” rather than “patriotism” as a 
description of this phenomenon in America? Curi- 
ously, part of the answer is provided by one of the 


~ fathers of the neoconservative tradition in the United 


States, Irving Kristol, who wrote in Reflections of a 
Neoconservative: “Patriotism springs from love of the 
nation’ past; nationalism arises out of hope for the 
nation’ future, distinctive greatness. . . . The goals 
of American foreign policy must go well beyond a 
narrow, too literal definition of ‘national security” It is 
the national interest of a world power, as this is 
defined by a sense of national destiny.” ` 

In drawing this distinction, Kristol echoed a clas- 
sic argument by one of the great historians of 
nationalism, Kenneth Minogue. He defined patrio- 
tism as essentially conservative, a desire to defend 
your country as it 
actually is. National- 
ism is devotion to an 
ideal, abstract, unre- 


Coupled with an intense alized notion of your 
national solipsism and growth and world stability, America has country, often ee 
ignorance of the out- been driven into a search for new enemies. pled with a belief in 


side world, and with 
particular prejudices 
against Islam, this readiness to find offense has 
allowed a catastrophic extension of the “war against 
terrorism” from its original—and legitimate—tar- 
gets in Al Qaeda and the Taliban to embrace the 
Baathist regime in Iraq, and possibly other countries 
in the future. 

All this 1s genuinely believed by most Ameri- 
cans to be a matter of self-defense. The United 
States under George W. Bush is indeed driving 
toward empire, but the domestic political fuel 
being fed into the engine is that of a wounded and 
vengeful nationalism. After 9-11, this sentiment is 
entirely sincere as far as most Americans are con- 
cerned and all the more dangerous for that; in fact, 
to judge by world history, there is probably no 
more dangerous element in the entire nationalist 
mix than a sense of righteous victimhood. This 
sentiment in the past has helped wreck Germany, 
Serbia, and numerous other countries, and is now 
in the process of wrecking Israel. The instinctive 
aversion of most of the west European political 
and intellectual elites to this kind of nationalism 
is perhaps the single most important underlying 
factor driving European hostility to the Bush 





some wider national 
mission to humanity. 
In other words, nationalism has always had a cer- 
tain revolutionary edge to it In America at the start 
of the twenty-first century, there is certainly a very 
strong element of patriotism, of attachment to 
American institutions and to America as it is; but as 
Kristol’s words indicate, there is also a revolution- 
ary element, a commitment to a messianic version 
of the nation and its role in the world. 

If this distincnon ıs valid, then it must be 
acknowledged that nationalism, rather than patrio- 
tism, is indeed the correct word for describing the 
characteristic national feeling of Americans. This 
unsettling feature also links the Amencan national- 
ism of today to the “unsatisfied” late-coming 
nationalisms of Germany, Italy, and Russia rather 
than the satisfied and status quo patnotism of the 
British. It helps explain the strangely “unsatisfied” 
Wilhelmmme air of us policy and attitudes at the start 
of the twenty-first century. (I am using “unsatisfied” 
here in the sense that American commentators who 
fear the growth of Chinese power portray that 
country as being hostile to the “status quo” or the 
“balance of power” in the Far East. Such “unsatis- 


` fied” countries are anxious to change the present 


y 


situation to their own strategic benefit, rather than 
simply defend their existing positions. Germany in 
this sense was an “unsatisfied” power in the years 
before 1914, while Britain was a “satisfied” power.) 

But if one strand of American nationalism is rad- 
ical because it looks forward to “the nation’s future, 
distinctive greatness,” another 1s radical because it 
continuously looks backward, to a vanished and 
idealized national past. This is the world of the 
Republican Right, and especially the Christian 
Right, with its rhetoric of “taking back” America 
and restoring an older, purer American society. This 
longstanding tendency in American culture and 
politics reflects the continuing conservative reli- 
giosity of many Americans; it has also, however, 
always been an expression of social, economic, and 
ethnic anxieties. 


DEFEAT IN VICTORY 

In part, these anxieties stem from the progressive 
loss of control over society by the “original” white 
Anglo-Saxon and Scots Irish populations, later 
jomed by others. Connected to this are class anxi- 
eties—in the past, the hostility of the small towns 
and countryside to the new immigrant-populated 
cities; today, the experience of economic decline by 
the traditional white working classes. In America, 
the supremely victorious nation of the modern age, 
large numbers of Americans feel defeated. This helps 
give many American nationalists their embittered, 
mean-spirited, and defensive edge, so at variance 
with America’s image and self-image as a land of 
success, openness, wealth, and generosity. 

This too is a very old pattern in various nation- 
alisms worldwide. Historically, in Europe at least, 
radical conservatism and nationalism have generally 
stemmed from classes and groups in actual or per- 
ceived decline as a result of socioeconomic change. 
One way of looking at American nationalism, and 
America’s troubled relationship with the contempo- 
rary world that America dominates, is to understand 
that many Americans are in revolt against the world 
that America itself has made. 

Many middle-class Americans (especially from 
what in Europe would be called the industrial 
working class) are deeply troubled by the effects of 
globalization and the immigration that comes in its 
train. Conservative religious Americans are appalled 
by the effects of modern American mass culture on 
family life and traditional values. 

Because of a deep-rooted (and partly justified) 
belief in American exceptionalism, as well as a 
decline in the study of history in American academe, 
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Americans are not accustomed to studying their 
nationalism ın a Western historical context. It is 
vitally important that they begin to do so. For surely 
no sane person, looking at the history of nationalist 
Europe in the century or so before 1945, would sug- 
gest that the United States should voluntarily follow 
such a path. In particular, American nationalism is 
beginning to come into serious conflict with any 
enlightened or even rational version of American 
imperialism—that is, with the interests of the United 
States as the world hegemon and heir to the roles of 
ancient Rome and China within their regions. 

A relatively benign version of indirect American 
imperial dominance is by no means unacceptable to 
many people around the world—both because they 
often have neighbors whom they fear more than 
America, and because their elites increasingly are 
integrated into a global capitalist elite whose values 
are largely defined by those of America. But Ameri- 
can imperial power in the service of narrow Ameri- 
can nationalism is a very different matter, and an 
extremely unstable base for hegemony. It involves 
power over the world without any responsibility for 
global problems and without any responsiveness to 
others’ concerns—the power without responsibility 
defined by Rudyard Kipling as “the REER GAUE of 
the harlot throughout the ages.” 

A nationalism that believes in the need to dan 
an uncompromising version of perceived us national 
interests in every international situation, and to pre- 
vail by means of a more-or-less tough version of 
machtpolitik, would be more appropriate to some 
struggling and “unsatısfied” lesser power trying to 
scrabble its way to a higher level in the international 
heap. Nationalism has already played a key role in 
preventing America from taking advantage of the 
uniquely beneficent world-historical moment fol- 
lowing the fall of communism. Instead of using this 
moment to create a “concert of powers” in support 
of capitalist growth and world stability, America has 
been driven into a search for new enemies. This 
involved the attempt to portray Russia as a contin- 
uing threat to vital us interests, and to advance 
China to the role of a new cold war enemy. It is 
worth noting, however, that among the neoconser- 
vatives, relatively few before 9-11 identified “terror- 
ism” as a major threat, because this did not fit into 
the cold war paradigm of an enemy superpower. 


TREASON OF THE INTELLECTUALS 

Nationalism may encourage its proponents to 
cultivate not only specific national hatreds, but also 
hostility to all ideals, goals, movements, laws, and 
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institutions that aim to transcend the nation and 
speak for the general interests of mankind. The Bush 
administration claims to be advancing these general 
interests and principles in the Middle East, but this 
claim 1s continually undermined by its contempt for 
the opinions and wishes of the great majority of peo- 
ple in the region, its failure to take an even-handed 
stance over the Israel-Palestinian conflict, and its 
wider hostility to international institutions and 
world opinion. Calls for multilateralism are dubbed 
empty and naive when contrasted with the tough 
“realism” of the nationalists. In 1928, Julien Benda 
wrote in La Trahison des Clercs (The Treason of the 
Intellectuals) of the corruption of European intel- 
lectuals by nationalism, and in doing so warned of 
the still greater catastrophes to come: “I shall be told 
that during the past fifty years . . . the attitude of for- 
eigners to France was such that the most violent 
national partiality was forced upon all Frenchmen 
who wished to safeguard 

the nation, and that the 

only true patriots are - 


The run-up to the war in Iraq saw an 


The historical evidence of the dangers of unre- 
flective nationalist sentiments should be all too obvi- 
ous, and remains all too relevant to us policy today. 
Nationalism thrives on irrational hatreds and the 
portrayal of other nations or ethnoreligious groups 
as congenitally, irredeemably wicked and hostile. Yes- 
terday this was true of the attitudes of many Ameri- 
can nationalists regarding Soviet Russia. Today it 
risks becoming the case with regard to the Arab and 
Muslim worlds, and to a lesser extent with regard to 
any country in the world that defies American 
wishes. Thus the run-up to the war in Iraq saw an 
astonishing explosion of chauvinism directed against 
France and Germany. This language was strongly 
reminiscent of old nationalist discourses that por- 
trayed national enemies and rivals as simultaneously 
malignant, treacherous, weak, and effeminate. 

In a striking essay in the September 2003 issue of 
Foreign Policy, Fouad Ajami unwittingly summed up 
the central danger of chau- 
vinist American national- 
ism for the United States 


those who have consented eanicni losi feh NO and the world, and also 
to this fanaticism. I say a Cee) ar AAR EERS placed this nationalism 
nothing to the contrary; 1 7Ţ7 directed against France and Germany. squarely in the context of 
only say that the intellec- nationalist history. The 
tuals who indulged in this only specifically American 


fanaticism betrayed their duty, which is precisely to 
set up a corporation whose sole cult is that of jus- 
tice and truth... .” 

Nationalism risks undermining precisely those 
American values that make America most admired 
in the world, and that in the end provide both a pil- 
lar for present American global power and the 
assurance that future ages will look back on Amer- 
ica as a benign and positive leader of humanity. 

This is not a matter of sentrmental or naïve liberal 
humanism. The United States, as unquestioned king 
of the international hill, has a truly vital national and 
imperial interest ın preserving the existing interna- 
tional order, and strengthening it with new rules and 
conventions. Its ideologues like to cast America in 
the role of the British Empire before World War I— 
the quintessential “satished power” aiming at balance 
and stability. But to the rest of the world, their poli- 
cies make America look more like a new version of 
Wilhelmine Germany, not an upholder but an enemy 
of order. And as in the case of Germany before World 
War I, this posture risks creating unnecessary hostile 
coalitions against the United States. Far from being 
“realist,” American nationalism 1n its attitude toward 
global politics and policies is ın fact unreal, and 
sometimes positively surreal. 


aspect of his nationalist expression is his own non- 
American origins—and even this would have been 
entirely normal for great civilizational empires of the 
past (including in aspiration at least the Soviet 
Union); they also did not distinguish between the 
ethnic origins of their subjects as long as they served 
the imperial state and accepted unreservedly the 
imperial ideology. 

Ajami’s essay ostensibly concerned anti-Ameri- 
canism. He dismissed out of hand the evidence of 
Pew, Gallup, and other survey organizations show- 
ing that hostility to America had mounted greatly 
as a result of the Bush administration's policies. 
Instead, Ajami argued, across the world—not just 
the Arab and Muslim worlds, but across Europe, 
Asia, and Latin America—anti-Americanism 1s con- 
genital, ingrained, and a response to America’s 
wealth, success, and modernity, which is forcing 
other countries to change their systems. The essay 
suggests that us policies are completely irrelevant, 
and the sympathy displayed by France and other 
countries after 9-11 completely hypocritical: “To 
maintain Frances sympathy, and that of Le Monde, 
the United States would have had to turn the other 
cheek to the murderers of Al Qaeda, spare the Tal- 
iban, and engage the Muslim World in some high 


civilizational dialogue. But who needs high 
approval ratings in Marseille?” 

Ajami’s argument was taken up in an even cruder 
form in an article in November 2003 by leading 
right-wing commentator Charles Krauthammer in 
Time magazine, entitled simply “To Hell With Sym- 
pathy.” In this he both attacked “the world” and 
sought to tar his domestic political opponents with 
the same anti-American brush: “The world appar- 
ently likes the us when it is on its knees. From that 
the Democrats deduce a foreign policy—remain on 
our knees, humble and supplicant, and enjoy the 
applause and ‘support’ of the world. .. . The search 
for logic in anti-Americanism is fruitless. It is in the 
air the world breathes. Its roots are envy and self- 
loathing—by peoples who, yearning for modernity 
but having failed at it, find their one satisfaction in 
despising modernity’s great exemplar. On Septem- 
ber 11th, they gave it a rest for one day. Big deal.” 

It should hardly be necessary to point out the 
essential falsity of these arguments. How would the 
writers explain the shift in majority opinion in Britain 
between the war in Afghanistan (which public opin- 
ion strongly supported) and the war in Iraq (which 
it, like most other European publics, opposed)? Is 
British soctety also supposed to be congenitally anti- 
American and an example of failed modernity? Or try 
applying the logic of these arguments to other coun- 
tries. Many Poles do not much like Russians and 
probably never will, for old historical reasons. Does 
this mean that Polish-Russian relations would be 
unaffected by new Russian policies that Poland saw 
as contemptuous and hostile? What about Turkey 
and Greece? Or Japan and South Korea? 

These arguments—like all such nationalist dis- 
courses—are intended to free America from moral 
responsibility for the consequences of its actions, 
and therefore to leave America free to do anything. 
To this end, facts are falsified or ignored (for exam- 
ple, the strong support France gave the United States 
in Afghanistan), and usual standards of evidence 
suspended. Thus reputable opinion polls, used as 
basic sources of reliable information in every other 
context, are suddenly declared irrelevant—leaving 
national prejudice and an assumption of national 
superiority as the only standards of judgment. 

Other nations are declared to be irrationally, 
incorrigibly, and unchangingly hostile. This being 
so, it is obviously pointless to seek compromises 
with them or to try to accommodate their interests 
and views. And because they are irrational and bar- 
barous, America is free to dictate to them or even 
conquer them for their own good. This is precisely 
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the discourse of nationalists in the leading Euro- 
pean states toward each other before 1914, which 
helped drag Europe into the great catastrophes of 
the twentieth century. It was also a central part of 
the old hideous discourse of anti-Semitism. But 
American chauvinists like Krauthammer have given 
it a new twist. Nationalists in other countries 
restrict their hostility to a limited number of other 
nations—and indeed, over the years I have seen the 
assertion of incorrigible anti-Americanism applied 
to Russians, Arabs, and Chinese as an excuse for 
America’s adopting whatever policies it likes toward 
them. But perhaps only in America could a serious 
and influential political writer declare the world 
itself to be the mad enemy. And this poisonous rub- 
bish did not appear on some backwoods talk show, 
but in America’s leading news magazine. 


THE CURIOUS MIXTURE 

The optimistic thesis about America that Amer- 
ica presents to itself and the rest of the world is 
based on what Gunnar Myrdal, Samuel Huntington, 
and others have called the “American Creed”: a set 
of universalist ideological and cultural principles 
that historically have included liberty, democracy, 
law, egalitarianism, individualism, populism, laissez- 
faire economics, and general “progress.” Closely 
associated with these has been an almost religious 
respect for American institutions, above all the Con- 
stitution. In recent decades, to these principles have 
been added—in public at least—racial equality and 
cultural pluralism. This is the creed of optimistic 
American liberalism, in its wider sense. 

These principles are of inestimable value both to 
America and mankind. Along with the appeal of 
American economic success and mass culture, they 
form the basis of American “soft power” in the 
world—the power that attracts by example rather 
than compels by force. On these principles rests 
America’ role as a great civilizational empire and heir 
to Rome, China, and the early Muslim caliphate. 
They are what will remain of America when Amer- 
ica’s power, and even the United States, have van- 
ished. However, they also contain two immense 
flaws, which are indeed implicit in the term “creed.” 
The first is that they provide a fertile seedbed for 
nationalist messianism. The second is that, precisely 
because they are so universally held within America, 
they contribute to a national conformism that both 
limits debate within America and in some respects 
cuts America off from the outside world. 

The antithesis to the American Creed is the com- 
plex of attitudes that some have dubbed “Jackso- 
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nian nationalism,” after the populist and military 
hero President Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), and 
the cultural, social, and ethnic worlds that have his- 
torically engendered these attitudes. This is the 
world of the traditional white South and the Fron- 
tier, and the groups that have adhered to this tradi- 
tion over time. It stems from the aggrieved, 
defeated, embittered, and defensive white America 
of which I have written, and of which I became 
aware during a stay in the deep South of the United 
States many years ago. Over time this tradition has 
forged alliances with sections of new white eth- 
noreligious groups that have brought to the United 
States their own traditions of defeat, oppression, 
and consequent bellicosity: in the past the Catholic 
Irish, more recently the Jews. 

Where the principles of the American Creeda are 
universalist, this “Jacksonian” tradition stresses 
closed communities, 


and Jacksonian nationalism, particularly when it 
comes to policy toward the Muslim world. A curi- 
ous mixture of chauvinism, imperial ambition, and 
idealism has driven the policies of the Bush admin- 
istration. We have seen the co-option of parts of the 
formerly internationalist American liberal intelh- 
gentsia by nationalism, and the role in this co- 
option both of democratic messianism and in some 
cases of a misplaced form of loyalty to Israel. 

The question of the relationship between Israeli - 
and American nationalism is one I have avoided for 
most of my. life and approach with the deepest 
reluctance. Unfortunately, after 9-11 and the launch 
of the us “war against terrorism,” avoidance of this 
issue is no longer possible for any honorable stu- 
dent of American foreign and security policy. The 
question of us relations with the Muslim world has 
obviously moved into the very center of US strate- 

gic concerns and 


historically defined. — strategic planning; 
by race, religion and  £yen in Britain, where affection for the United States 204 Israeli policies, 
ethnicity. Where the. e T T | and the nature of 

pen is deepest, the policies and the political culture of eee ee aih 


cracy and justice— 
and more recently, 
tolerance and plural- 
ism—the “Jacksonian” fradition has been character- 
ized by ruthless violence against racial enemies, both 
by American state forces and by groups sponta- 
neously formed from local society. 

This tradition is also closely linked to a religious 
fundamentalism that rejects key elements of moder- 
nity, and is indeed largely premodern in much of its 
culture. In a country that presents itself as the epit- 
ome of modernity, the presence of seventeenth- 
century Protestant fundamentalists is, to put it mildly, 
somewhat anomalous. The clash between these two 
cultures generates some of the atmosphere of hatred 
in us domestic politics that in turn spills over into 
American attitudes toward the outside world. 

If the American Creed 1s affirmative and basically 
progressive, this other tradition today is in many 
ways profoundly reactionary. Nonetheless, like 
many premodern cultures, it also embraces certain 
values of undying importance that the rest of mod- 
ern America is in danger of losing: honesty, com- 
munity, loyalty to family, hospitality, personal 
honor, dignity, and courage. There 1s much to be 
said of a tradition that, well into the twentieth cen- 
tury, could still speak of an “untarnished name” as 
the greatest gift a father could leave to his son. 

American behavior since 9-11 may_be seen in 
terms of a synthesis between the American Creed 


the Bush administration have done terrible damage. 


Israel, are in turn 
key to those rela- 
: r tions. This issue is 
also EART becoming a point of tensıon 
between the United States and its European allies. 

The us-Israeli relationship, and Israeli influence 
in the United States, have also played an important 
part ın the wider growth of nationalist attitudes in 
the United States in recent times, and in the 
widespread evisceration of what used to be the pro- 
gressive internationalist intelligentsia in the United 
States. The gap between perceptions of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict by most of the dominant us 
political, media, and intellectual elites, and percep- 
tions of this conflict by the rest of the world, is sim- 
ply immense. 

This means that an American intellectual who 
does not wish to become a kind of dissident in his 
or her own country is compelled to adopt some 
combination of chauvinist nationalism and mes- 
sianic belief in an America that is so morally supe- 
rior to all other countries that its opinions naturally 
outweigh theirs (or in former Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright'’s words, that “America is taller 
than other nations and therefore sees further”). The 
final and perhaps most common option is simply to 
remain silent on the Israeli-Palestinian issue. But this 
silence negates any attempt to discuss us-Muslim 
relations or develop serious strategies for the “war 
against terrorism.” It also helps limit the internal 


policy debate in the United States in ways highly 
reminiscent of thè situation in other countries that 
have experienced heightened nationalism. 

Unlike in some other countries historically, chau- 
vinist and bellicose nationalism has not become the 
American norm. The strength of American demo- 
cratic values and institutions has given the United 
States in the past a kind of self-correcting mecha- 
nism. Periods of intense popular and state chau- 
vinism such as McCarthyism have been followed by 
the Us system's return to a more or less tolerant and 
pluralist equilibrium. 

There are good reasons to hope this also will be 
the case~in the future. But there are also two 
grounds for concern. The first is that the rise of 
international Islamist terrorism means that, for the 
first time in almost two centuries (the somewhat 
theoretical nuclear threat of the cold war excepted), 
the American mainland is under real threat of mas- 
sive attack, with everything that this would mean 
for bellicose nationalism. September 11, 2001, 
knocked us pluralist democracy off balance. Fur- 
ther attacks might increase the list still further, and 
make it permanent. 

The second doubt hangs over the future of the 
American economy. Of absolutely critical impor- 
tance in returning America to an even keel has been 
the Us economy’ capacity to recover from its peri- 
odic crises, and over time to provide steadily rising 
living standards to a large majority of Americans. 
Over the past four decades, the decline of the old 
industrial economy, combined with the effects of 
globalization, has thrown this historic capacity into 
question. For large sections of the white middle 
classes—the constituency that in the end decides 
America’s political course—real incomes have stag- 
nated or gone into decline, even as mass immigra- 
tion has resumed. Meanwhile the top section of 
American society has become immeasurably richer. 
If this situation continues or worsens in the decades 
to come, then the history of other nations and 
nationalisms provides some truly sinister warnings 
about the possible consequences for American plu- 
ralist democracy, as well as for America’s interna- 
tional behavior. 


ON SHOOTING BEARS 

Those who find these warnings unconvincing 
might wish to ponder the implications of Robert 
Kagan'’s views concerning bears. These are to be 
found in Of Paradise and Power: America and Europe 
in the New World Order, a justly famous essay on the 
differences between the United States and Europe at 
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the start of the twenty-first century. Much of Kagan's 

book is really about the stronger nationalist culture 

of the United States, though he does not use this 

word. However, Kagan also attempts to explain this 

difference not culturally, but through a realist prism. 

He analyzes how America’s greater military power, 
and Europe’s weakness, supposedly determine piei 
differing behavior on the world stage. 

“The differing psychologies of power and weak- 
ness,” the passage in question begins, “are easy 
enough to understand. A man armed only with a 
knife may decide that a bear prowling the forest is a 
tolerable danger, inasmuch as the alternatrve—hunt- 
ing the bear armed only with a knife—is actually 
riskier than lying low and hoping the bear never 
attacks. The same man armed with a rifle, however, 
will likely make a different calculation of what con- 
stitutes a tolerable risk. Why should he risk being 
mauled to death if he doesn’t have to? This perfectly 
normal human psychology has driven a wedge 
between the United States and Europe.” 

It has not been sufficiently remarked how 
strange this passage is (the exception is David 
Runciman in the April 3, 2003, London Review of 
Books). In many parts of North America, human 
beings and bears share forests together without the 
humans feeling so terrified that they need to exter- 
minate the bears. If walking in the deep woods, sen- 
sible humans certainly take a rifle; but they also 
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attach bells to their clothing, to warn the bears that 
they are coming and give them the chance to get 
out of the way so that neither side intrudes on the 
other's vital space. The names of the rifle are self- 
defense and prudence; the names of the bells are 
diplomacy and mutual respect. 

My argument should ın no sense be read as a case 
against prudence and self-defense. I strongly sup- 
ported the war against Al Qaeda and the Taliban (as 
well.as the Gulf War of 1991), and continue to sup- 
port the aims of the war against terrorism as origi- 
nally defined, and the participation in this war of 
Britain and other American allies. I do not support 
an approach that creates grossly inflated threats as 
an excuse for chauvinist nationalism at home and 
abroad. This attitude toward the world will sooner 
or later leave the United States with no worthwhile 
allies. Even in Britain, where affection for the United 
States is deepest, the policies and the political cul- 
ture of the Bush administration have done terrible 
damage — not only in the population at large, but 
even in the foreign policy establishment. 

In place of this vision, I would like to see the 
America of today rediscover some of the lessons 
that it learned for a while as a result of the Vietnam 
War—though hopefully without having to lose 


tens of thousands of American lives in the process 

These lessons were taught not only by the Ameri- 
can Left, but also by profoundly conservative and 
realist Americans like George Kennan and Senator 
J. William Fulbright. In his great critique of the 
impulses that drove America into Vietnam, The 
Arrogance of Power (now out of print, and barely 
known to younger educated Americans), Fulbright 
wrote that,.“Only a nation at peace with itself, with 
its transgressions as well as its achievements, is 
capable of a generous understanding of others... . 
When a nation is very powertul but lacking in self- 
confidence, it is likely to behave in a manner dan- 
gerous to itself and to others. Feeling the need to 
prove what is obvious to everyone else, it begins to 
confuse great power with total power and great 
responsibility with total responsibility: It can admit 
of no error; it must win every argument, no matter 
how trivial .. . Gradually but unmistakably, Amer- 
ica is showing signs of that arrogance of power 
which has afflicted, weakened, and in some cases 
destroyed great nations in the past. In so doing, we 
are not living up to our capacity and promuse as a 
civilized example for the world. The measure of 
our falling short is the measure of the patriots duty 
of dissent.” E 


“The Iraqi crisis has forced the EU to acknowledge that, divided, the. union is 
powerless: The £us enlargement by 10 new members this May is also forcing it 


to acknowledge that a union of 450 million people cannot-shut itself off from 
the rest of the world.” .. 
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he year 2003 was in many ways an annus 

| horribilis for Europe. The deep divisions dis- 

played over the war in Iraq, the abandon- 

ment of the stability pact that governs monetary 

union, the failure to reach agreement on an EU con- 

stitution, and the level of mistrust and acrimony 

evinced throughout the year created a serious cri- 
sis for the European integration process. 

Yet efforts to develop a common European secu- 
rity and defense policy did see important progress. 
The European Union adopted a security strategy for 
the first time in its 50-year history. The union at last 
finalized the Berlin Plus agreement that will govern 
relations with NATO. It reached a Crucial consensus 
about a solidarity clause among EU members. It 
agreed on the creation of an agency for European 
capabilities and armaments, as well as a civil-military 
planning cell in Brussels. And it discussed the possi- 
bility of deepened cooperation-to enhance the mili- 
tary effectiveness of member states. The union, 
moreover, has successfully conducted several peace- 
keeping and peace-enforcing operations. These 
include operations not only in the Balkans, where 
European soldiers and policemen are helping to sta- 
bilize the region, but also in Africa, where for the first 
time the union acted autonomously by intervening 
in the Democratic, Republic of Congos civil war. 

Why, at a time when the Eu is unable to agree on 
the major political and economic issues of the day, 
did it successfully craft and adopt the Union Secu- 
rity Strategy—the most ambitious security and 
defense initiative since the collapse of the European 
Defense Community in August 1954? 


JEAN-YVES HAINE is a research fellow at the E 1 Union 
` Institute for Security Studies. The views expressed are the 
author’ alone.~. 


The answer lies in the ultimate paradox of the 
union: after each failure, a new ambition arises. 
After Bosnia and Kosovo came the first acknowl- 
edgment of FU military inadequacies and the 
launching of the European Security and Defense 
Policy process at Saint Malo; after Iraq came the 
union’ first security strategy and a new activism in 
world affairs. The Iraqi crisis has forced the Eu to 
acknowledge that, divided, the union is powerless. 
The Eu’ prospective enlargement by 10 new mem- 
bers this May has also forced it to acknowledge that 
a union of 450 million people cannot shut itself off 
from the rest of the world. 


A REVISIONIST AMERICA 

September 11, 2001, was clearly an historical 
moment, an occasion of “tectonic shifts,” as 
national security adviser Condoleezza Rice put it, 
similar to the rise of the Soviet challenge at the end 
of the 1940s. With the announcement of his 
National Security Strategy ın September 2002, Pres- 
ident George W. Bush, like President Harry Truman 
in the late 1940s, proceeded to a global analysis of 
the threat facing the United States. Unlike his cold 
war predecessor, however, Bush favored a unilater- 
alist approach to tackle the new challenge of inter- 
national terrorism. This *Wilsonianism with boots,” 
as Pierre Hassner termed it, along with the unilat- 


eral tone and the global scope of the “war on ter- 


ror,” led to serious disagreements across the Atlantic 
that, when the United States decided to remove 
Saddam Hussein’s regime, escalated to the most 
serious NATO dispute since the 1956 Suez crisis. 
With September 11, a classic structural divide 
emerged within the transatlantic cormmunity—a 
community whose main characteristic today is the 
heterogeneity of its members. After 9-11, the United 
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States clearly became the revisionist power in the 
world while Europe remained a more status quo- 
oriented group of states. 

European countries have gradually absorbed the 
main result of the end of the cold war: the peaceful 
reunification of Europe, certainly not a ‘small 
achievement. In the process, they have had to 
invent a new political body with the legitimacy to 
represent 450 million people but with the flexibil- 
ity to act effectively and efficiently. Their chief con- 
cern is organization among their states. In contrast, 
the United States has repudiated the status quo, 
which ıt could no longer bear after 9-11. Its per- 
ception of security has dramatically changed, along 
with the nature of the threat from transnational ter- 
rorism and rogue states. America’s chief concern lies 
with insecurity inside other states. 

This gap is as old as international politics, but 
nonetheless raises significant problems for the West- 
ern alliance and for the European Union. Faced with 
a hegemon on the move, 
European countries had 
two options: bandwagon- 
ing for influence or bal- 
ancing for principles. 
The choice should not 
have been reduced to such a stark split. But the Bush 
administration, by insisting that those who were not 
with the United States were against it, and by 
sidelining institutional alliances such as NATO, left 
basically no room for constructive diplomacy. 

Centrifugal forces became even more acute 
inside an alliance like NATO. For the status quo pow- 
ers, the alliance raised an entrapment dilemma: 
being asked to participate in a war that they did not 
want. For the revisionist actor, it was the opposite, 
the chain-gang dilemma: the allies seen as a drag on 
momentum and obstacles to its autonomy. Here was 
the deepest force splitting NATO cohesion. 

With the war in Iraq, traditional allies were thus 
faced with the impossible dilemma of blind submis- 
sion OF overt opposition. The reasons for waging a 
' preventive war against Iraq appeared evident to the 
Bush administration. Disarmament, regime change, 
and democracy in the Middle East provided rein- 
forcing arguments for the president. But the case 
presented to the international community was con- 
fusing. Generally, the United States tends to color 
strategic necessities with an idealistic tone. With 
Iraq, it was the other way around. Washington 
shaded its main objective of regime change with 
strategic motives linked to disarmament and terror- 
ism. Contrary to a basic realist analysis, the White 





The United States has underestimated 
the value of allies in its “war on terror.” 





House tended to attribute to Saddam malicious 
intentions first and hypothetical capabilities second. 

Reversing this order of priorities, most Europeans 
focused on current capabilities and disregarded past 
behavior. (Although governments did align differ- 
ently, public opinion throughout Europe largely 
opposed the war.) Europeans generally were ready 
to recognize the remote threat that a nuclear Iraq 
could pose for the region in the future, but they did 
not support regime change by force, something that 
seemed too provocative a gesture in a country that 
had nothing to do with 9-11. In other words, Sad- 
dam was a liar, but not an immediate danger. Pre- 
cisely because Iraq represented a war of choice, not 
necessity, and because military victory appeared pre- 
ordained, the debate within the transatlantic alliance 
evolved rapidly from the particular case to general 
principles—trom Saddam's disarmament to Wash- 
ington’ use of force, from the need for a second UN 
resolution to the relevance of the United Nations 
itself, from a specific 
demand by Turkey for 
allied assistance to NATOS 
raison d’étre. 

Strategic coherence 
proved too great a chal- 
lenge for the European Union. Throughout the cri- 
sis, the unions attitude was essentially reactive: had 
it set out its own definition of what constituted a 
“material breach” under UN Resolution 1441, spec- 
ified the conditions under which force might be 
used, and laid down a precise tmetable for action, it 
would have been able to foresee events and to 
strengthen its position in Washington. Instead, EU 
foreign ministers decided to formally hand over the 
Iraq affair to the United Nations without address- 
ing the strategic case. By doing so, they gave a free 
hand to the permanent European members of the 
UN Security Council, France and Great Britain—that 
is, the two countries with the most opposite views 
of the United States. Not surprisingly, London and 
Paris decided to focus on the un forum, ignoring 
the European framework. In this configuration, the 
union became rapidly irrelevant. 

Moreover, the fact that Washington anaes 
1f not promoted European divisions constituted a 
significant departure from its traditional role. 
Instead of bridging gaps, Washington deepened and 
exploited them. If this tactic made sense in the 
short term for toppling Saddam, it nonetheless 
weakened the us position for the long run in its war 
on terror. Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld's 
diplomacy, or more accurately the lack of it—and 


in particular his promulgation of the idea of a 
“new” and “old” Europe—has led to an increasing 
alienation of traditional allies. 


A GROUNDBREAKING DOCUMENT 

Europeans rapidly learned the basic lesson of the 
Iraq crisis: they no longer could afford an inward- 
looking orientation while America was engaged with 
a global agenda that had serious direct or indirect 
consequences for the union. The opening premise of 
A Secure Europe in a Better World, the groundbreak- 
ing EU strategy document released in June 2003, is a 
basic recognition that, “as a union of 25 states with 
over 450 million people producing a quarter of the 
world’ gross national product and with a wide range 
of instruments at its disposal, the European Union 
is, inevitably, a global player. . . . Europe should be 
ready to share in the responsibility for global secu- 
rity and in building a better world.” In short, the 
union could not have postponed establishing its 
strategic dimension any longer. 

This 1s not, of course, the first time such a lesson 
has been drawn. The tragedy of Bosnia and the poor 
performance of the EU m the Kosovo conflict led to 
the Saint Malo security-review agreement between 
France and the United Kingdom, and the Helsinki 
Headline Goal of 1999, which called for the Eu to be 
able to deploy 60,000 troops in 60 days by 2003. But 
this time, the ambition is much broader than fixing 
crisis-management capabilities. The aim is to draft a 
comprehensive security strategy. Written by Javier 
Solana, the High Representative for the EUS Common 
Foreign and Security Policy, the document (available 
at <http://ue.eu.int/pressdata/EN/reports/76255.pdf>) 
has two significant characteristics. 

First, the strategic analysis is driven by threats, 
an aspect never addressed as such by the union 
before. The Solana document identifies three major 
threats: international terrorism, the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction (wMD), and failing 
states. In such an environment, the union recog- 
nizes that the traditional line of defense—the state's 
borders—has become a thing of the past. The first 
line of defense now often lies abroad. 

This analysis may sound familiar—compare the 
National Security Strategy of September 2002—but 
the message to Washington is far more nuanced. 


1The first version of the document alluded to such a possi- 
bility. But the term “preemptive” was deemed too controver- 
sial among European members and ıt was deleted in the 
definitive document Ironically, some EU members have 
introduced this option in their natonal strategy, among 
them France. 
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Europe is at peace, not at war. Even though the pos- 
sibility of an Al Qaeda attack against the territory 
of the union is duly underlined, the document does 
not issue a call for arms or an appeal for homeland 
defense. Moreover, if the security threats are sim1- 
lar, their management is not. In the union’ view, 
addressing these threats cannot be limited to mili- 
tary force. While not excluding it, the union intends 
to take a broader approach, combining political, 
economic, and civil with military strategies. 

The union sees global responses as the only 
effective solutions to terrorism.’ It sees stronger 
international regimes and conditional aid and assis- 
tance as the best methods to counter WMD prolifer- 
ation. Without excluding the use of force, the union 
clearly rejects a strategy of preventive strikes.} And, 
while the union recognizes that “failed” or failing 
states (not “rogue,” a category that does not exist 
in EU terminology) are a major source of instability, 
it advocates the extension of better governance 
rather than regime change. From a similar analysis 
of the post~9-11 environment stems a more diver- 
sified and comprehensive strategy. Briefly put, for 
the European Union, the world is indeed more dan- 
gerous, but it is also more complex. 


SOFT POWER PLUS 

The document’ second notable characteristic is 
that it builds on the union's acquis (body of laws 
and treaties), sense of identity, and cultural tradi- 
tions. The strategy is based on two pillars: build- 
ing secunty in Europes neighborhood and 
strengthening an international order based on 
effective multilateralism. 

The first pillar refers to the union’s approach to 
stability and nation building, which is far more 
comprehensive than the military method favored by 
Washington. It includes police personnel (the 
union has a reserve of 5,000 police that could be 
sent abroad), civil administration officials, and jus- 
tice officers to strengthen the rule of law. 

This approach to security in Europe's neighbor- 
hood includes new neighboring countries like 
Moldova, Ukraine, and Belarus. And this in turn 
demands a new strategic partnership with Russia, 
which remains an indispensable actor in the region, 
as the Kosovo conflict has shown. The aim is to 
promote the emergence of a “ring of friends” across 
eastern Europe and the Mediterranean, bound 
together by shared values, open markets and bor- 
ders, and enhanced cooperation in areas such as 
research, transportation, energy, conflict prevention, 
and law enforcement. 
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This strategy of “preventive engagement” encap- 
sulates the European way of dealing with instabil- 
ity that includes the rapid deplayment of troops, 
humanitarian assistance, policing operations, 
enhancement of the rule of law, and economic aid. 
As Condoleezza Rice once suggested, 82nd Air- 
borne soldiers are not supposed to shepherd kids to 
kindergarten. But European troops do. This Amer- 
ican weakness 1s Europe’ strength. 

The second pillar, “effective multilateralism,” 
captures the essence of the union's rule-based secu- 
rity culture. The Eu security strategy reaffirms that 
“the fundamental framework for international rela- 
tions is the United Nations Charter. Strengthening 
the United Nations, equipping it to fulfill its 
responsibilities and to act effectively, must be a 
European priority.” Having suffered more than any 
continent from the attempts by one actor to dom- 
inate all others, from 
what was called uni- 





NEITHER DWARF NOR GIANT 
The European Union is not the military dwarf 
sometimes depicted by American critics. In 2002, 
European military forces intervened to restore and 
maintain peace in Afghanistan, Rwanda, Sierra 
Leone, Ivory Coast, Kuwait, Iraq, Georgia, Tajikistan, 
Bosnia, Kosovo, and Macedonia. In 2003, significant 
deployments were dispatched individually ın Iraq 
and collectively in Congo. A total of nearly 100,000 
European troops were deployed abroad. Yet, in a 
majority of cases, these deployments have been 
dependent on external sources for transport, support, 
and protection. The capacity for autonomous action 
remains severely constrained. Progress has been 
made on capabilities and infrastructure but the pro- 
cess has encountered structural obstacles. 
The first and best known obstacle is the level of 
military expenditure. Only a few union countries 
have actually raised 
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wars that followed, 

the union is keen to stress the core values of the UN 
charter based on the sovereignty of states and the 
legitimacy of collective action. 

The union reaffirms that, as a matter of princi- 
ple, the UN Security Council should remain the 
forum that legitimizes the use of force. But it rec- 
ognizes that rules also need enforcement and that, 
by implication, in emergency situations immediate 
action is not always compatible with a formal appli- 
cation of international public law. The Kosovo 
precedent and the Iraqi preventive war are the 
unwritten references for what is allowed and what 
is not. Clearly, the image of a Kantian Europe has 
been modified to show a more realist conception of 
the union’ security interests. 

Drawing up a security concept is a historic event 
for a postmodern organization like the union. The 
drafters’ aim was to reach an agreement sufficiently 
broad to include widely varying strategic traditions 
but precise enough to become a motor for interna- 
tional action; to maintain credibility in the eyes of 
other major international actors, above all the 
United States; and to address new threats without 
renouncing the union’ particular acquis and iden- 
uty. To accomplish this last objective, the union has 
undertaken a clear shift, balancing its “soft” power 
tradition with new and more “hard” power ele- 
ments, by adding to its carrots some sticks. 





GDP on defense. Only 
the United Kingdom 
spends the same proportion as the United States on 
research, development, and procurement. 

The union has nearly 1.5 million men under 
arms, and the member countries spend approxi- 
mately 160 billion euros annually for defense. Yet 
the union does not have the means to deploy these 
troops. According to defense experts, barely more 
than 10 percent of these forces are rapidly deploy- 
able. At Helsinki in December 1999, a “Headline 
Goal” was adopted: to put at the union’s disposal 
forces capable of carrying out rapid deployment 
missions, including the most demanding, 1n oper- 
ations up to army corps level—that is, 50,000 to 
60,000 troops. Designed on the basis of the Bosnian 
experience, and therefore corresponding to a strate- 
gic imperative of the 1990s, the military-size objec- 
tive seems overambitious if it is to be used 
essentially for crisis management in the Balkans, a 
region now broadly peaceful. It is also ill-tailored to 
cope with the rising strategic demands of the 
twenty-first century. 

The union’s new ambition also has serious impli- 
cations at the operational level. Implicit planning 
assumptions envisage a virtual geographical radius 
for EU military crisis-management up to approxi- 
mately 4,000 km (2,500 miles) from Brussels. With 
an enlarged union, the potential radius for opera- 
tions stretches as far as 10,000 km (6,200 miles) 


from Brussels. This has huge consequences in terms 
of projecting and sustaining forces. The European 
security strategy provides the union with a new 
framework that demands more rapid deployability, 
more flexible units, and more combined joint 
forces. Beyond quantitative budgets, the real issue 
is to spend smarter by reducing operating costs 
(which average 60 percent of outlays) and to imple- 
ment more rational procurement. 

A second challenge is to transform European mil- 
itary forces. The revolution in military affairs has 
' dramatically changed the way American forces now 
operate; information superiority on a global scale 
allows us forces to move more quickly, to target 
more precisely, and to sustain operations longer than 
other forces. The effects of this transformation have 
been obvious in the recent conflicts in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. Europe cannot rival the scale and speed of 
these developments. The transformation of Euro- 
pean forces from territorial defense to intervention 
and expeditionary warfare is nonetheless a precon- 
dition to an effective European security strategy. 

Some European countries have recognized the 
importance of this doctrinal shift. The United King- 
dom’s latest defense white paper, published in 
December 2003, calls for a defense budget increase 
of £3.5 billion over the next three years, with a third 
of this increase dedicated to equipment and capa- 
bilities to respond to the need for lighter and more 
mobile, deployable, and sustainable forces. 

France has announced a significant increase in 
defense spending of more than 3 billion euros from 
the 2002 level between 2003 and 2008. Among the 
priorities identified are intelligence (the develop- 
ment of a new satellite communications network 
and two more reconnaissance satellites), strategic 
air and sea lift (a new aircraft carrier and the 
A400M long-range transport aircraft), and defense 
against nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons. 

Germany 1s still struggling with the legacy of its 
past. The defense policy guidelines released in May 
2003 by the German Defense Ministry recognized 
that traditional territorial defense is no longer in 
tune with actual security policy requirements. 
Defense policy is now geared to the prevention and 
containment of crises and conflicts. The Bun- 
deswehr will be reformed to become a more expe- 
ditionary force. 

Defense budget constraints in Europe generally 
have reduced the scope and pace of force restruc- 
turing. Several countries have begun to restructure 
their forces. Sweden, for example, launched in 1999 
a new defense program that incorporates new infor- 
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mation-warfare concepts. The Netherlands and Bel- 
gium already have implemented some force inte- 
gration. For the most part, however, reform efforts 
remain painfully slow and disordered. 


TOWARD A STRONGER EUROPE 

In addition to spending more and quickening the 
pace of force transformation, the union must put in 
place a number of structural reforms to achieve its 
new strategic ambitions. The original Headline Goal 
must be modified. Of the 60,000 rapid deployment 
troops it envisioned, only 20,000 would be combat 
forces. This is too small a number if the union wants 
to maintain a rapid reaction combat force for rela- 
tively large-scale sustained operations. Union mem- 
bers need to commit more soldiers to achieve a pool 
of 150,000 to 180,000 troops. This more demand- 
ing commitment could raise tensions regarding 
national sovereignty and union solidarity. 

Most important, the union needs to change the 
delicate balance between flexibility and legitimacy 
when it comes to decision making. Differences 
between the three big players—France, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom—and the rest of Europe 
on defense matters could lead to temptations either 
of free riding inside Europe or an implicit directotre. 
But waiting for the lowest-common-denominator 
decision in a union of 25 members could lead ‘to 
paralysis and inaction. This explains why, at the last 
EU meeting in December 2003, ıt was agreed that a 
group of countries could deepen their cooperation 
in defense after a qualified majority vote of the Euro- 
pean Council. Permanent structured cooperation 
opens the way for role specialization, asset pooling, 
common procurements, and ultimately an effective 
rationalization of defense efforts throughout Europe. 

Still, the question behind a truly European 
defense policy remains: Are European countries 
allies forever? If the answer is yes, then there should 
be no difficulty in implementing horizontal spe- 
cialization among member states whereby respec- 
tive niche capabilities could become collective 
assets for the union. The classic trade-offs between 
autonomy and security, between sovereignty and 
collective action, cannot remain the same. There is 
now at least a new consciousness to move forward 
along a more federal direction. 

Given a likely increase in EU autonomous oper- 
ations, especially in remote places like Congo or 
Moldova, the issue of command becomes crucial. 
For any large-scale operation, Europeans rely on 
access to NATO headquarters when NATO itself is not 
engaged in the operation. For autonomous opera- 
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tions, two methods are possible: a framework 
nation system, under which an EU member takes 
the responsibility to mount the operation and 
other European nations “plug in,” or a multina- 
tional EU operational headquarters that gives con- 
tributing states similar rights and responsibilities, 
but with the operation under the control of a 
senior commander. 

European willingness to become more autono- 
mous and more responsible for the conduct of small 
operations has brought about unnecessary difficul- 
ties with Washington. Although the revisionism of 
the United States with regard to the international 
- system is real, when it comes to Europe, Washing- 
ton is extremely reluctant to accept changes. The 
discussion about a European headquarters typified 
Washington's schizophrenia. On the one hand, the 
United States ridiculed the ill-timed April 29 sum- 
mit between France, Germany, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg to establish an independent headquarters 
in Tervueren, Belgium, as a “praline” summit. On 
the other hand, the headquarters issue 1s considered 
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-Snapshot... A 
“After a boa constrictor CENS 
— 


has devoured its prey it 
often has a considerable digestive spell. It 
was so after the revelation of the secret 
German air force. There was a pause. It was | 
so after German conscription was pro- | 
claimed in breach of the Versailles Treaty. It | 
was so after the Rhineland was forcibly occu- 
pied. Now, after Austria has been struck 
down, we are all distutbed and alarmed, but | 
in a little while there may be another pause. ! 
There may not—we cannot tell But if there 

is a pause, then people will be saying ‘See | 
how the alarmists have been confuted; 
Europe has calmed down, it has all blown | 
over, and the war scare has passed away.’.. . | 
The other day Lord Halifax said that Europe | 
was confused. The part of Europe that is con- 
fused 1s that part ruled by parliamentary gov- 
ernments. I know of no confusion on -the 
side of the great dictators.” 

“What Can England Do About Hitler?” 


Current History, October 1938 
Winston Churchill 


“the most important threat” to NATO. Since the EU 
has already undertaken autonomous operations and 
is likely to increase them, it should be able to plan 
them. A permanent planning cell at the union level 
that will have a better understanding of forces at its 
disposal is unavoidable. This does not mean an 
anti-NATO Europe. It is part of an effort of construc- 
tive duplication. The main point is clear enough: a 
stronger Europe means a Stronger NATO. 


THE BROADER VISION 

The European Union now has a general frame- 
work to think strategically. Precisely because 
Europe is on the verge of becoming a more respon- 
sible strategic actor, prospects for a more balanced 
and constructive transatlantic partnership are real. 
The United States has underestimated the value of 
allies in its “war on terror.” The “go it alone” policy 
is not sustainable when such ambitious goals as 
democratizing the greater Middle East are pursued, 
and when global challenges such as international 
terrorism are at stake. Past failures in Afghanistan 
and current difficulties in Iraq underscore the limits 
of us power in stabilizing postwar countries. 

For its part, the EU has undervalued the danger 
of international terrorism, but the Solana document 
corrects this inward-looking tendency. The Eu has 
also acknowledged that excessive legalism in col- 
lective security and inadequate armaments are a 
lethal combination. Having recognized the defi- 
ciencies in their military capabilities, Europeans are 
about to launch a new Headline Goal for 2010 and 
have cleared the road for imaginative solutions to 
meet the challenge. 

_ The Solana document was a crucial step in this 
direction. Yet the union is not a nation-state. That‘is 


.why the document is historic. If there is a precedent 


to it, it should be George Washington’s Farewell 
Address of 1796. Then as now, the ultimate chal- 
lenge was to foster unity among member states. The 
genius of George Washington was to combine ide- 
alistic ambitions and power necessities. The chal- 
lenge for Europe is similar: to develop a world role 
that combines European values and interests. 

But unlike the young American republic, which 
could adopt a policy of benevolent isolation shel- 
tered by surrounding oceans, Europe has no such 
geographical advantage. Its challenges and respon- 
sibilities are more demanding, hence its partners 
essential. It is this kind of cold assessment of com- 
mon self-interests across the Atlantic that demands a 
renewed but stronger transatlantic partnership. W 


“The experience in Bosnia and Kosovo provides encouragement. . 


. The largest 


postintervention lesson they offer is that the United States and its 5 internation- 
al partners can work effectively together once they are on the ground together.” | 


The Lessons of Bosnia and Kosovo for Iraq 
JOHN R. LAMPE 


he wider relevance of the Bosnian tragedy to 

us foreign policy has been with us since the 

early 1990s. Then the import appeared broad, 
affecting the fate of all southeastern Europe, either 
connected to a Europe whole and free or detached 
from the continent as the dangerous, dysfunctional 
Balkans. Now that relevance is wider still. us com- 
mitments in Bosnia and Kosovo continue in their 
own right, but they also invite comparison and con- 
trast to the much larger, more lonesome, and initially 
even more frustrating American obligations in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Risky business such contemporary comparisons, 
but not as risky as parallels to the much more distant 
and very different American experience in rebuild- 
ing post-1945 Germany and Japan. Most distressing 
to historians are the politically tempting analogies 
put forward as calls to support current policy. Each 
of America’s past two presidential administrations 
raised the danger of “another Munich” to support the 
Kosovo and Iraq interventions respectively. Let the 
presumption of organized resistance and continuing 
American casualties in the occupation of Germany, 
briefly voiced by the current administration, stand as 
a cautionary tale for comparing the German experi- 
ence after Hitler, or postwar Japan's, with Lraq’s after 
Saddam Hussein. There were in fact no combat 
deaths in either country after 1945. And the huge, 
totally involved American military presence across 
two advanced industrial societies, whose regimes had 
been totally defeated in total war, provided unique 
political leverage never available before or since. 

True, America’s national interest was itself on the 
line then and in Iraq now, where the NATO alliance 
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that Us postwar policy in Germany helped to create 
finds itself challenged as well. Nonetheless, the 
United States can learn more from current history 
about how to proceed in the next years—more from 


‘taking a hard look at the past 10 years of postinter- 


vention experience across two successive adminis- 
tranons—than it can by comforting itself with the 
ultimate success stories that followed quite different 
postwar struggles in Germany and Japan. 

Since the straightforward, traditional military suc- 
cess of the Gulf War in 1991, the United States has 
faced a series of operations in peacekeeping and 
reconstruction that started after direct military inter- 
ventions, first by air in Bosnia and Kosovo and now 
with ground troops in Afghanistan and Iraq. The mil- 
itary operations all proceeded rapidly with too little 
opposition and too few casualties to be called wars, 
at least for the United States. I leave the post-Taliban 
struggles in Afghanistan and the lessons from the 
dangerously down-scaled American commitment 
there to other analysts. I concentrate here on Balkan 


lessons for the more portentous case of Iraq. 


THE ILLUSION OF NATION BUILDING 

The American delay in Bosnia and the pro- 
longed, militarily ineffective bombing devoid of 
ground troops in Kosovo make the rapid ground 
deployments in Afghanistan and Iraq look like one 
lesson learned. But it is the postintervention sce- 
nario that concerns me. At least no one any longer 
speaks of single-year exits, as with the hasty dates 
for departure first proposed for Bosnia. In order to 
leave any of these postintervention sites, Us policy 
makers now recognize that they need not an exit 
strategy but a transition strategy. They see the need 
for transition resources—for reconstructing failed 
states or building new ones, for assembling and aid- 
ing existing domestic capacities to establish legal 
and sovereign self-government as defined and 
accepted by the international community. 
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Carl Bildt, the first EU representative in Bosnia, 
is entirely correct in asking policy makers to con- 
centrate on state building and “abandon the illu- 
sion of nation building,” an enterprise of which 
Western critics are rightly wary. For historians, 
nation building means constructing a common 
national consciousness that, in 1deal circumstances, 
overarches but may well suppress ethnic diversity. 


Even the more limited endeavor of state building 


confronts the United States with broad challenges 
of postintervention military preparedness and 
international cooperation. 

A visit to Sarajevo in October 2003 gave me the 
chance to ask how we are dealing with these chal- 
lenges for Kosovo as well as for Bosnia. Some of the 
answers were instructive for Iraq, some not. I spoke 
with a wide range of officials, from us Ambassador 
Clifford Bond to local politicians, military officers, 
and representatives of international organizations. 
On three points these sources agreed. First, what- 
ever it was in the past, United States, European, and 
international cooperation on the ground in Bosnia 
is now pulling together and working well. Second, 
_ the exit strategy for Bosnia has become a transition 
strategy—to a Stabilization and Association Agree- 
ment with the European Union (EU), with a feasi- 
bility study already impending, and to Partnership 
for Peace membership for a single Bosnian army. 
Third, the presence of a small us Army contingent 
in the international “stabilization force” (SFOR) ora 
surviving NATO presence, even if smaller than the 
current 1,700 troops on the ground, will remain 
essential to the domestic players’ readiness to pro- 
ceed constructively. Regarding Kosovo, I cannot 
pass on the same encouraging words, only the same 
judgment that the small us contingent of 2,300 sol- 
diers, preferably not reduced, needs to stay as long 
as the other NATO contingents do. 

Any constructive comparison with Iraq must first 
spell out the obvious differences from Bosnia and 
Kosovo. Ambassador Bond emphasized two: the 
absence in Iraq of a secure environment for recon- 
struction and reconciliation, and the religious or 
national distrust of the West held by many Iraqis. I 
should add, however, that the United States did not 
perceive that the environment in Bosnia or Kosovo 
was secure at the start. The Serb and to some extent 
Croat distrust of America was also an initial prob- 
lem. Two other contrasts are often and rightly noted: 
Iraq is eight times the size and has six times the pop- 
ulation of Bosnia, and still dwarfs Kosovo in both 
categories. A recent RAND report, The American Role 
in Nation-building. From Germany to Iraq, notes that 


for Iraq an international military force comparable 
to Kosovo's, adjusted for population, would be 
526,000 troops through 2005. The Iraq equivalent 
of international forces in Bosnia would amount to 
258,000, with 145,000 still there through 2008. 

The United States, moreover, has furnished only 
15 percent of the troops and 15 percent of the fund- 
ing for Bosnia and Kosovo. America’s combined 
military and civilian expenditure in these two areas 
from 1992 to 2000 was $21 billion—a number 
equal to the proposed (and necessary) appropria- 
tion for civilian purposes in Iraq alone for next year. 
There are also significant differences between the 
twentieth-century histories of the two Balkan cases 
and Iraq. These histories should not be neglected, 
especially Iraq's interwar experience with what 1s 
remembered as British military occupation. Initial 
resistance in the early 1920s, for instance, cost the 
lives of 450 British troops. 


COMMON POLITICAL CHALLENGES... + 

Despite these differences, and America’s con- 
trasting levels of involvement in the two regions, 
there are common challenges of postwar recon- 
struction and reconciliation under an international 
regime that apply across the board. There also has 
been a common resistance across the past decade, 
within the Us military and Congress as well as within 
the Bush and Clinton administrations, to make an 
initial long-term commitment to peacekeeping or to 
work closely at the start with international agencies. 
In both Bosnia and Kosovo, that initial reluctance 
has been overcome. While the United States needs 
reminding in order to stay with its commitments in 
the Balkans, it is the international connection that 
so obviously remains to be made in the Middle East. 
The experience in Bosnia and Kosovo demonstrates 
that domestic political and economic challenges can- 
not be addressed successfully without effective mter- 
national cooperation. 

Consider first the political lessons from Bosnia 
that were already instructive for the Kosovo project 
in 1999. The early and frequent elections in Bosnia, 
as Ambassador Bond pointed out, simply allowed 
the wartime nationalist parties on all three sides— 
Serb, Muslim, Croat—to gain an upper hand. Their 
grip has proved hard to dislodge—witness the 
results of the most recent elections. In Kosovo, the 
delay of even local elections until October 2000 and 
then national elections unul November 2001 
allowed enough time and institutional reform, 
including the adoption of a constitutional frame- 
work, to make way for more moderate candidates. 


They tended to win because they were less compro- 
mised by corruption and by the resort to intimida- 
tion than the Kosovo Liberation Army commanders 
who initially stepped forward on the Kosovar Alba- 
nian side. 

It has proved much harder in Kosovo, and will 
also be hard in Iraq, to follow another of Ambassador 
Bond’ political lessons from Bosnia—to avoid eth- 
nic quotas for representation at every turn. The three 
sides in Bosnia are obviously matched by three sides 
in Iraq. Let the Bosnian Muslim, Serb, and Croat 
experience of executive stalemate and legislative 
inaction stand as a cautionary, but not a prohibitive 
tale. This may be another least bad alternative. The 
now reelected nationalist parties in Bosnia at least 
seem to have leaderships committed to a single 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. For the Serb Democratic Party, 
however, the transfer 
of wartime leader 
Radovan Karadzic to 
face charges and also 
testify at the Hague 
war crimes tribunal 
would facilitate a 
greater commitment 
Without a US pres- 
ence in SFOR or some successor force, we may 
rightly doubt whether this transfer, in the face of a 
protective local population, will ever occur. At least 
in Iraq, the political process can now proceed with- 
out Saddam. 


... AND ECONOMIC OBSTACLES 
For the longer run in Bosnia, and surely for any 
chance to move toward the European Union, eco- 
nomic reform will be crucial. As in Iraq, the last 
years of the former Yugoslavia saw new investment 
in industry and infrastructure lagging badly behind 
other countries (except Slovenia). In Bosnia, much 
has now been accomplished. Reconstruction is 
essentially complete. A central bank and currency 
board are well established. The km (convertible 
mark) is accepted in both the Bosnian-Croat Fed- 
eration and the Serb Republic, and inflation is min- 
imal. European and domestic banks are competing 
to offer greater access to credit, hard currency 
reserves are up, and the budget deficit is down— 
under, in fact, the FU guideline of 3 percent of GDP. 
The doubling of direct foreign investment last year 
is also encouraging, although the overall total still 

amounts to less than $1 billion. 
And yet, daunting problems remain as interna- 
tional economic aid winds down, with perhaps 





A premature international departure from Kosovo, 
especially by the United States, would prompt a 
declaration of Kosovar independence that would 

threaten border revisions from Macedonia to Bosnia. 
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another billion dollars to be added to the $7 billion 
given from 1996 to 2003. A new criminal code and 
new judges in a reformed court system are address- 
ing organized crime and corruption, but these con- 
cerns still trouble the economy, 1f less the political 
framework. Delays in privatization and the reform 
of taxation and customs challenge the transition 
from an aid-dependent to an export-oriented econ- 
omy. At least a common customs regime and a 
value-added tax are in prospect now, and the drop 
in local employees of Sarajevos international agen- 
cies from 15,000 to 5,000 has not hit the city’s econ- 
omy as hard as some expected. Along with 
organized crime, unemployment remains the largest - 
economic problem, even if the informal economy 
trims the official jobless figure of 40 percent to 20 
percent. Paddy Ashdown, the High Representative 
for Bosnia’s post- 
war Peace Imple- 
mentation Council, 
identifies poor job 
prospects as the 
major obstacle to 
further return of 
refugees. He wor- 
ries more about the 
danger of economic downturn than a return to 
actual warfare. 

What may save the day for Bosnia, however, 1s 
the now genuinely magnetic attraction to the Euro- 
pean Union, with the Bosnian-Croat Federation and 
the Serb Republic treated as a single member. As 
Haris Silajdzic, the former prime minister, put it mn 
a typically striking phrase, “now that we have put 
roofs back over most of the houses, we need to put 
a European roof over Bosnia.” This sentiment is 
spreading across Bosnia-Herzegovina, even grudg- 
ingly in the Serb entity, according to Tim Judah's 
report in the January 15, 2004, New York Review of 
Books. Only further accommodation between the 
entities will meet the conditions set in a 2003 fea- 
sibility study for an Eu Stabilization and Association 
Agreement. 

The road ahead will be harder sull for Kosovo as 
a protectorate, and maybe even harder as an inde- 
pendent if partitioned state. The lack of a financial or 
regulatory framework for private business and of an 
independent judicial system restricts foreign direct 
investment. The $2 billion in international aid from 
1999 to 2002 (66 percent from the Eu, 15 percent 
from the United States) rebuilt only a third of the 
120,000 houses destroyed in the violence and has left 
a deficit of $150 million in the funding needed to 
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restore a steady supply of electricity by 2005. The 
donors conference of November 5, 2002, generated 
plans but not pledges to commit another half billion 
dollars to Kosovo for 2003-2005. Education, public 
health, transportation, refugee return, and the rule of 
law are the priority areas, along with energy. A pro- 
posed $100 million for education should provide 
more constructive primary schooling in the rural 
areas, which currently is left either to politically 
appointed Kosovar nationalists or to Saudi-financed 
Wahhabi instruction (as reported in the March 2000 
Current History by New York University’s Isa Blumi). 
Significantly for the comparison with state building 
m Iraq, Kosovos domestic economy is set to provide 
$275 million in tax revenues to match the $275 mil- 
lion in international funding for the aforementioned 
priorities. The United States looks forward, too, to 
matching funds from Iraqi oil revenues, although set- 
tlement of the country’ huge international debt may 
cause delays in the kind of contribution future con- 
gressional support will demand. Any economic com- 
parison cannot, of course, include a conceivable path 
to EU membership for Iraq. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ROLE 

America’s decade of Balkan experience with 
international cooperation and military presence, 
and with local police and army roles, offers more 
useful guidance on what does and does not work. 
Both Bosnia and Kosovo saw multiple agencies 
sharing the responsibilities of the international 
community from the beginning. Neither set of 
agencies started well, as the current us admınıstra- 
ton apparently worried would happen in Iraq, but 
both have adjusted successfully despite a compli- 
cated division of labor. In Bosnia, as Ambassador 
Bond points out, international officials have 
adjusted the original mandate in response to con- 
ditions on the ground. | 

In Kosovo, where the expenence so far has b 
less positive, the primary civil-military partnership, 
under UN Resolution 1244, is between the United 
Nations and NATO. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and Italy each have 
their military sectors, with the current us contin- 
gent of 2,300 in a total of 25,000 stationed in the 
south bordering the Republic of Macedonia. The 
civil administrators of the UN mission ın Kosovo 
have been slow to arrive but have worked success- 
fully with the NATO forces and with staff from the 
EU, the Organization for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (OScE), and the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees, responsible respectively for economic 


reconstruction, building democratic institutions, 
and humanitarian assistance. . 

The UN's image from the early Bosnia days of 
UNPROFOR (the UN Protection Force) as an agency 
mired in caution and inaction deserves to be set 
aside. The many independent nongovernment orga- 
nizations have instead posed the principal problem 
for coordinating assistance in Kosovo. And progress 
has been slow in creating a legal and judicial sys- 
tem that even the Kosovar Albanian population 
trusts, let alone the Serbs whose grievances go 
unaddressed and whose accused attackers go 
unconvicted. A succession of European appointees 
to head the un mission have all entered with high 
hopes but achieved less than they initially believed 
possible. The result has been to reduce the level of 
violence and intimidation but not to establish the 
rule of law enough to lead toward the Eu, or any 
complete international exit. 

In Bosnia, following from the Dayton agreement 
in December 1995, the Eu-led Office of the High Rep- 
resentative (OHR) was charged with overall coordina- 
tion and made responsible to a Peace Implementation 
Council, whose 55 members represented all engaged 
governments, donors, and international agencies. 
Wider coordination by the our was initially conspic- 
uous by its absence. OSCE was charged with arms 
reduction and the organization of elections. The cen- 
ter of greatest American influence, OSCE pushed for 
the early elections in 1996 that would supposedly 
allow us troops to leave thereafter. Its relations with 
the OHR were often adversarial. Under the un High 
Commissioner for Refugees, the return of refugees to 
majority areas proceeded apace but there was little 
progress before 2000 for the return of minorines (pri- 
marily Bosnian Muslims to the Serb Republic or Serbs 
to the Bosmian-Croat Federation). Contributing to the 
refugee problem was the underfunding of the Inter- 
national Police and Training Force, which was left to 
its own meager devices by sFor. Even cars and 
phones were hard to come by. 

A particular American limitation at the start in 
Bosnia was the presumption of an insecure envi- 
ronment. This presumption not only confined us 
troops primarily to base security but also kept the 
physically isolated American embassy staffed with 
officers on one-year tours without language train- 
ing or dependents. Among the donors, the agency 
established to serve as the principal source of initial 
EU assistance was widely regarded in Sarajevo as 
working too slowly to be helpful. 

Add the complex constitutional structure con- 
necting the separate legislatures of the Bosnian 


Muslim-Croat Federation and the Serb Republic 
under a three-person presidency and a Council of 
Ministers whose ethnic division is replicated in the 
common legislatve bodies, and the prospect for 
stalemate was clear. 

So what has happened since 2000 to create at 
least the international consensus | have reported, 
celebrating significant cooperation across the board 
and now challenging domestic governance to move 
ahead? On the economic side, the World Bank, the 
new Bosnian central bank, and an accessible us 
Agency for International Development office, all 
under able and energetic leaderships, had showed 
what cooperation could achieve even before 2000. 
Smce then, normal staffing at the Amencan embassy 
and us outreach beyond Sarajevo even to the Serb 
entity have helped. Even more, the Office of the 
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away from any agreed-upon local leadership, with 
or without a common constitutional framework, 
that can act on behalf of the entire territory. 


IN DEFENSE OF “MISSION CREEP” 

Police and military experience ın Bosnia and 
Kosovo offers some more immediate connection to 
Iraq. The Bosnian story, again, is the encouraging 
one. The more flexible use of sFor troops, the US con- 
tingent included, has combined with eventual effec- 
tiveness in training reliable local police to achieve a 
major post-2000 success: the return of minority 
refugees to majority areas, even Serbs to the suburbs 
of Sarajevo. Nearly 400,000 have now come back, 
often just to sell their property but sometimes to stay 
or at least to be ready to work or do business there. 
In the process, almost 90 percent of outstanding 


High Representative property claims have 
has stepped forward, been settled. 

especially under Paddy The experience in Bosnia and Kosovo demonstrates The International 
Ashdown, to take a se Police Training Force 
kadinca non.: that domestic political and economic challenges a ee ae 
a lesson learned from Cannot be addressed successfully without effective over its responsibil- 


previous experience. 
Ashdown also gets 
credit for bringing a 
larger and more able Eu staff to Sarajevo and for 
agreeing to “double-hat” himself as the EU's special 
representative. This sets the stage for his successor 
to be only the EU representative if sufficient further 
progress can be made. The accompanying replace- 
ment of SFOR by an EU military contingent need not 
threaten the population’s sense of security uf some 
continuing American presence can be provided 
through a NATO representation. 

The Office of the High Representative and Ash- 
down still face criticism, ranging from the influen- 
tial Sarajevo weekly Dani to the European Stability 
Initiative, a respected NGO, for continuing to keep 
too much executive power in international hands. 
Ashdown himself laments the “culture of depen- 
dence” that grew up after Dayton and that left 
agreement on a single currency and a single vehicle 
license plate, both crucial steps for reconnection, to 
be imposed by the High Representative. Now his 
position, pejoratively called the “proconsul” by crit- 
ics ın Sarajevo, faces the challenge that the us 
administrator, Paul Bremer, has faced from the start 
in Baghdad. At least in Bosnia, there are local lead- 
ers who can step forward, if they wish, to end the 
pattern of legislative stalemate that compelled Ash- 
down to implement a dozen measures on UN 
authority since arriving in May 2002. Iraq is further 


international cooperation. 





ities to an EU police 
mission. A single 
state-border service 
has also been trained, making the common cus- 
toms regime now put forward by the office of the 
High Representative a realistic possibility. None of 
this could have happened if the sFor mandate and 
US participation had not been flexible enough to 
move beyond the original concentration on base 
security and weapons collection in order to work 
with the un High Commissioner for Refugees and 
the International Police Training Force. Let's hear 
it for “mission creep” after all. 

The further encouraging news from Bosnia is 
that domestic agreement has just allowed the cre- 
ation of a single multiethnic command, under the 
supervision of the single civilian presidency, for 
what were previously three separate armies (armies 
reduced but never disbanded, by the way, in con- 
trast to the Iraqi army). Their units are yet to be 
integrated, but the promise of membership in NATOS 
Partnership for Peace is pushing that prospect 
ahead as well. 

In Kosovo, however, the predominance of 
Kosovo Liberation Army officers in the all-Alba- 
nian Kosovo Defense Force holds promise only for 
an independent, all Albanian Kosovo. These and 
other considerations suggest that the responsible 
road out of the international commitment in 
Kosovo has not yet been constructed. For either an 
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independent Kosova (as rendered in Albanian) or 


a partitioned Kosovo, us and European policy ` 


rightly postulates “standards before status”; that is, 
before any change in territorial status. Presented in 
general terms to the House International Relations 
Committee by the State Department's Janet Bogue 
last May, the standards now include the necessary 
benchmarks for meeting them. In a December 
statement, the UN Mission in Kosovo listed eight 
detailed categories of standards, among them the 
rule of law, freedom of movement, and the right of 
refugee return. 

In October, observers in Sarajevo worried that a 
premature international departure from Kosovo, 
especially by the United States, would prompt a dec- 
laration of Kosovar independence that would 
threaten border revisions from Macedonia to Bosnia. 
The consequences for a divided Bosnia or a trun- 
cated Macedonia would be catastrophic, starting 
with any chance for EU membership in the future. 
The observers extended the same anxiety to any 
imminent US support for an independent Kosova. 

There are strong arguments for retaining at least 
some of the small us troop contingent, barely 4,000 
combined, in Bosnia for completing what shows 
signs of fmishing well enough, and in Kosovo, where 
a workable transition strategy other than complete 
ethnic partition has yet to emerge. National Guard 
reserves already make up the full contingent in 
Bosnia, and part of it in Kosovo. Reserves could 
probably replace the remaining regulars in Kosovo. 
There is a cost attached. A recent Council on Foreign 
Relations report calculates at least another $8 billion 
overall will be required through 2010. But this is a 
price worth paying to demonstrate, first, that the 
United States and its allies finish what they start (on 
behalf of all southeastern Europe as well as the 
majority Muslim populations in Bosnia and Kosovo), 
and second, that America wishes the NATO alliance to 
have a continuing function, peacekeeping included, 
within Europe. 

The Bosnian experience demonstrates that a rel- 
atively small number of regular Us troops can learn 
to carry out the civil-military and police functions 
that are so badly needed in Iraq today. The secure 
environment in Bosnia allowed on-the-job-training 
for infantry units to work with the un High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, local police, and the Inter- 
national Police and Training Force in accomplishing 
the refugee return that looked impossible in the first 
years after Dayton. 

One manageable initiative, costing far less than 
the $200 billion projected for the two new army 


divisions that some suggest, would be to create a 
special brigade of just 5,000 troops, to be trained 
in the specific civil-military and military police 
duties that are currently being filled by reserves in 
Iraq. A study in September 2003 by the Pentagons 
Office of Stability Operations floated this very pro- 
posal. The United States has needed such a trained 
contingent of regular troops, perhaps added to Spe- 
cial Forces, since at least 1995. Maybe the small 
Peacekeeping Institute at the Army War College 
could be not just preserved but expanded. Maybe 
Bosnia and Kosovo could be training sites as well 
as case studies. 

The experience in Bosnia and Kosovo provides 
encouragement in any case. The largest postinter- 
vention lesson they offer is that the United States 
and its international partners can work effectively 
together once they are together. America will need 
more partners than it has in Iraq now: NATO mem- 
bers old as well as new, and a UN contingent as well. 
This may well require another un resolution that 
establishes a broader Bosnia-like Peace Implemen- 
tation Council as a consultative mechanism, if not 
Paul Bremer’s boss. In any case, the United States 
needs the sort of pragmatic multilateralism that has 


served the American national interest well since the 
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- “As considerable as the challenges of ne for has EU are, they pale in com- 
parison to the challenges of accession facing the new members. . 


. Taken togeth- 


er, they will make-it exceptionally difficult for most if not all of the governments 
of the new member states to govern effectively and maintain public support.” 


-The Tough Trials Ahead 
for the EU’s Eastern Expansion 


DAVID R. CAMERON 


n May 1, 2004, ten countries will join the 

European Union, with at least two more 

likely to join in 2007. The enlargement of 
the EU to 25 member nations this year will pose 
severe budgetary, administrative, and operational 
challenges. Indeed, it was in anticipation of these 
challenges that the current 15 member states of the 
EU negotiated the Treaty of Nice in 2000 and agreed 
to a number of institutional changes. And it was to 
a large extent the anticipation of institutional com- 
plications posed by enlargement that led the mem- 
ber states to convene a convention in 2002 to 
consider possible further changes to treaties and, 
possibly, the drafting of a constitution. 

As considerable as the challenges of enlargement 
for the EU are, they pale in comparison to the chal- 
lenges of accession facing the new members—espe- 
cially those governed until a decade ago by 
Communist parties that presided over centrally 
planned and predominantly collectivized economies. 
These challenges include: administering the acquis 
(the accumulated body of Eu laws and policies); 
deepening and extending economic reform and 
transformation; reducing high levels of unemploy- 
ment and large government, trade, and current 
account deficits; financing accession in the face of 
the EU's budgetary constraints and financial provi- 
sions; and coping with all of these concerns in the 
face of increased ambivalence about membership in 
a number of the candidate countries and low levels 
of support for enlargement in a number of the cur- 
rent member states. 


Dav R. CAMERON Is a professor of political science and direc- 
tor of the Union studies program at Yale University 
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These challenges will not cause any of the new 
members to withdraw from the union. But taken 
together, they will make it exceptionally difficult 
for most if not all of the governments of the new 
member states to govern effectively and maintain 
public support. 


IMPLEMENTING EUROPE’S LAWS 

As part of the accession negotiations, the candi- 
date countries have agreed to adopt the entire body 
of EU laws and policies known as the acquis com- 
munautaire. Accumulated over the past half-century, 
the acquis has often represented the amendment or 
incremental adjustment of prior policy, and very 
often it has resulted from protracted political nego- 
tiation among the member states and within the 
institutions of the Eu. But on the day of accession, 
the new members will find themselves committed 
by treaty to implementing and treating as their own 
the entire acquis (except for a few elements for 
which transitional waivers were negotiated, such as 
those pertaining to the sale of land and the move- 
ment of people). As of that day they will find them- 
selves, in effect, entirely transformed with regard to 
both the processes and outcomes of policy across 
virtually every domain of policy making. The new 
members will in a sense be re-created as states, 
committed to procedures and decisions that in 
many instances bear little or no relation to their 
domestic policy making but reflect instead the pol- 
itics and policy choices of the Eu and its earlier 
member states. 

The new member states have agreed to accept 
this remaking of the state and its policy processes 
as the price they must pay for the putative benefits 
of membership. But even if they do not object to 
being committed to implement tens of thousands 
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of pages of directives, regulations, and policy 
requirements in the formulation of which they had 
no influence, the question arises whether the new 
members will be able actually to carry out this 
implementation. It is by no means apparent that 
their governments—especially those formed by 
coalitions of parties or lacking a parliamentary 
majority—will have the political capacity to adopt 
the policies required by the acquis in the face of 
domestic opposition. Nor is it apparent that they 
will have the administrative capacity to implement 
the acquis and the policies that follow from it. 

At its meeting in Madrid in 1995, the European 
Council (made up of the leaders of the member 
states) recognized that it was not enough to satisfy 
the criteria for membership articulated at Copen- 
hagen in 1993—the stability of institutions guaran- 
teeing democracy, the rule of law, and human rights; 
the existence of a functioning market economy, and 
the ability to take on all the obligations of member- 
ship. The candidate countries would also have to 
ensure that their administrative and judicial struc- 
tures could implement the acquis. By mid-2002, the 
EU had negotiated “action plans” for creating ade- 
quate administrative and judicial capacity with all the 
candidate countries. But will those “action plans” 
suffice? Will they provide the layers of national, sub- 
national, and sectoral administrative expertise nec- 
essary to implement the acquis on a day-to-day basis? 
Can state capacity be created simply by implement- 
ing an “action plan”? And will those plans in fact be 
fully implemented prior to accession? 

The extent of the challenge confronting the can- 
didate countries with regard to implementing and 


enforcing the acquts is well illustrated in the Euro- 
pean Commissions “Comprehensive Monitoring 
Report.” Issued in October 2003, the report 
describes the level of preparedness for membership 
of the 10 countries that will join the union this May. 
It makes clear that many policy domains remain in 


= which implementation and enforcement of the 


acquis will require either enhanced efforts by the. 
acceding governments or even immediate and deci- ` 
sive action. For example, the commission con- 
cluded that Slovenia, the Czech Republic, Poland, 
and the three Baltic states need to take immediate 
action with regard to training requirements and 
mutual recognition of qualifications for profession- 
als. Quick action also needs to be taken by Slovakia 
with regard to fiscal aids for its steel industry, legis- 
lation pertaining to food safety and health, and pro- 
cedures dealing with payments to farmers. The 
Czech Republic must make changes in food safety, 
health matters, and road transport; Hungary in the 
distribution of rural development aid and payments 
to farmers; Lithuania with regard to the inspection 
and control of its fishing fleet; Estonia in its labor 
law and provisions for equal.treatment; and Latvia 
regarding laws dealing with the disposal of animal 
waste. Poland must implement legislation govern- 
ing the certification of vetermarians, the movement 
of animals, the disposal of animal waste, food safety 
and health issues, procedures for making payments 
to farmers, and inspection and control of the fish- 
ing fleet. 

In addition to these issues, the commission 
identified a much longer list of concerns that the 
accession candidates need to increase efforts to 
address. These involve all aspects of the internal 
market, public procurement, financial services, 
competition policy, industrial policy, intellectual 
and industrial property mghts, agriculture and fish- 
eries, rural development, economic and monetary 
union, social policy—indeed, virtually every 
domain of policy. The commission made it clear 
that candidates’ accession will not be delayed 
because of shortcomings in implementing the 
acquis. But it also made it clear that pressure to 
implement the acquis will not abate once the ‘coun- 
tries enter the union, and they will have no choice 
but to comply with, and enforce, the acquis once 
they have joined. 


GOVERNING THE MARKET 

In addition to implementing the acquis, the new 
EU members from central and eastern Europe will 
face the challenge of extending and deepening the 
reforms under way for the past decade that are 


designed to create the regulatory institutions, norms, 


and policies characteristic of a market-oriented . 


economy. In domains such as trade, foreign 
exchange, and small-scale privatization, the reforms 
have progressed to such an extent that the 
economies are, or soon will be, comparable to those 
of the current members of the Eu. But in other 
aspects of policy.such as price liberalization, corpo- 
rate governance and enterprise restructuring, the 
regulation of securities markets, and competition 
policy, reform has not progressed to the same extent. 

According to the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, all of the candidate countries 
entering this year had by 2002 reformed their foreign 
trade and foreign exchange policies to meet the stan- 
dards and performance norms of advanced industrial 
= countries. And all of the countries that will enter the 
EU in 2004 have reached that same standard with 
regard to small-scale privatization. But even those 
countries that have experienced the greatest degree 
of reform to date—for 
example, Hungary, the 
Czech Republic, Esto- 
nia, and Poland—stll 
fall short of the per- 
formance norms of 
advanced industrial 
economies in such 
domains as the ownership and governance of enter- 
prises, the regulation of financial institutions and 
securities markets, and competition policy. 

If the candidate countries’ governments are to 
enjoy the same degree of regulatory authority over 
the market that exists in the other member states, 
the extent and pace of reform will have to progress. 
Without that regulatory authority, governments in 
the new member states will lack the ability to pro- 
mote effective corporate governance and enterprise 
restructuring, facilitate the development and main- 
tenance of stable banking and nonbanking financial 
institutions that can provide capital and liquidity to 
enterprises, and maintain a competitive operating 
environment free of abuses of market power. All of 
these reforms are necessary to attract investment 
from domestic and foreign sources and enable firms 
to compete effectively in the single internal market 
of the EU. 

Unlike nearly all of the current EU member states, 
which accumulated the regulatory institutions, 
norms, and policies appropriate to a market-ori- 
ented economy over the past 50 years, most of the 
candidate countries have had to develop these insti- 
tutions, norms, and policies in a very short period. 
Given the pace of regulatory institution building 





Enthusiasm for the EU has waned among many 
‘in central and eastern Europe, replaced by 
skepticism, indifference, or outright opposition. 
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over the past decade, it seems unlikely they will 
attain the standards and performance norms of the 
current member states in the foreseeable future. As 
a result, they will confront not only the complex 
task of implementing the acquis but also the even 
more difficult task of creating new regulatory insti- 
tutions and policies without the long gestation 
period that current members enjoyed. 


SQUEEZED BY UNEMPLOYMENT . . . 

The accession states also confront a serious 
macroeconomic challenge posed by high rates of 
unemployment and large government and trade 
deficits. The EUS most recent economic forecasts for 
the central and eastern European candidate coun- 
tries indicate that five are expected to have rates of 
unemployment at or above 10 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force in 2004—2005, despite robust and 
increasing rates of economic growth. In 2004, for 
example, the unemployment rate is expected to be 
between 11 and 12 
percent ın Latvia and 
Lithuania, 14 percent 
in Bulgaria, 17 per- 
cent ın the Slovak 
Republic, and over 
20 percent in Poland. 
The Czech Republic 
and Estonia will see unemployment rates of more 
than 8 percent. While joblessness is projected to 
decline slightly in all of the countries in 2005, it is 
apparent that the accessions will bring into the 
union a group of states with unusually high unem- 
ployment, notwithstanding their healthy growth 
rates relative to those in the current EU. 

One means by which candidate countries’ gov- 
ermments could provide an employment-generating 
stimulus to their economies involves raising public 
spending dnd reducing public revenues to such an 
extent that the size of budget deficits, relative to the 
size of the economy, increases. But as they wrestle 
with continuing high unemployment, some of the 
new member states—imost notably the Czech Repub- 
lic and, to a lesser extent, Poland, Hungary, and the 
Slovak Republic—will find their ability to provide 
further fiscal stimulus lumited by the fact that their 
budget deficits are already quite large. As the new 
members chart a course toward their obligatory par- 
ticipation in the Economic and Monetary Union and 
confront the need to bring their budget deficits (as 
well as their relatrvely high rates of inflation) into line 
with the EMU convergence criteria, they will find 
themselves under pressure to reduce their fiscal 
shortfalls, even at the cost of introducing a contrac- 
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tionary impulse into the economy that results in 
higher rates of unemployment. 


In addition to high rates of unemployment and 
large government deficits, most of the central and 
eastern European candidate countries have 
unusually large trade deficits. Estonia’s and 
Latvia’s trade deficits are expected to range from 
15 to 20 percent of GDP in 2004 and 2005; they 
are expected to be in the vicinity of 10 percent of 
GDP in Lithuania and Bulgaria, 8 percent in Roma- 
nia, and 5 to 6 percent in Poland and Slovakia. To 
some extent, the imbalance between imports and 
exports of goods is offset in the current account 
by inflows derived from short-term investments 
and tourism. But all of the candidate countries 
except Slovenia are expected to have substantial 
current account deficits when they enter the EU— 
deficits that must be financed through the attrac- 
tion of long-term investment from abroad or 
international borrowing. 

The existence of large trade and current account 
deficits in most of the new member states will 
inevitably create pressure to reduce the deficits 
either by increasing exports or decreasing imports 
or both. One might suppose that accession to the EU 





and its large market would allow 
them to repair these deficits by 
substantially increasing their 
exports to the current member 
states. However, the trade of most 
of the candidate states is already 
highly concentrated in the Ev. 
Most already depend on EU mar- 
kets for the purchase of more 
than three-fifths of their exports 
and most nevertheless incur sub- 
stantial deficits in their trade with 
current member states. This situ- 
ation does not necessarily pre- 
clude the possibility that new 
members will be able to repair 
their trade deficits through an 
expansion of exports to the cur- 
rent EU. But it does suggest that 
accession is unlikely to provide a 
quick fix for the structural imbal- 
ances in their economies. To 
reduce those imbalances, they 
will have to improve the com- 
petitiveness of their enterprises 
in both domestic and interna- 
tional markets—something that 
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-will require not only the continued reform of reg- 


ulatory institutions and policies but also a sub- 
stantial reallocation of production, investment, 
and employment among and within the sectors of 
their economies. 

While all of the new member states will face the 
challenge of transforming their economies to 
increase their competitiveness in the Eu, that chal- 
lenge will be more daunting in some than in oth- 
ers. All else being equal, one would expect the 
countries with relatively high levels of GDP per 
capita, with relatively small portions of the labor 
force employed in agriculture, and with agricul- 
tural sectors in which productivity approximates 
that of the other economic sectors to face a less 
overwhelming task of economic transformation. 
To the extent this ıs true, we would expect the sec- 
toral transformation of the economy would be 
somewhat less difficult in the Czech Republic, 
Hungary, and Slovenia, as well as in Slovakia and 
Estonia, than in Poland, Latvia, and Lithuania. In 
the latter three countries, and in Bulgaria and 
Romania as well, the combination of relatively low 
levels of economic development, relatively large 
agricultural sectors, and low agricultural produc- 
tivity suggests that the transformation of the econ- 
omy in these countries will be unusually difficult 


and will, in all likelihood, generate significant 
additional unemployment. 


WHO PAYS FOR ACCESSION? 

As if the challenges of implementing the acquis 
while also extending economic reforms and dealing 
with high levels of unemployment and structural 
imbalances in the economy were not enough, the 
new members of the Eu also will confront challenges 
in financing the costs of accession. There can be no 
doubt that the countries joining the Eu in 2004 will, 
as a group, receive considerably more from the union 
than they will pay into it in the first years of mem- 
bership. Data from the European Commission sug- 
gest that the eight central and eastern European 
states joining in 2004 will receive a total of some 27 
billion euros in commitments from all EU programs, 
plus a special cash-flow facility and temporary bud- 
getary compensation, 
in the first three years 
of membership. Dur- 
ing that period they 
will pay approximately 
14 billion euros to the 
EU, resulting in a net 
budgetary gain of some 
13 billion euros. The 
commission estimates 
that the three Baltic states will benefit the most from 
accession in terms of fiscal transfers in the first 
three years of membership. The smallest net fiscal 
benefit will accrue, as one might expect given their 
higher levels of GDP per capita, to the Czech Repub- 
lic and Slovenia. 

Nevertheless, while the eight central and east 
European countries, taken as a group, will be net 
beneficiaries from EU membership in the first three 
years, the financial terms of accession are less gen- 
erous in several respects than those granted to pre- 
vious accession candidates. The Eu decided that the 
new members joining in 2004 will make full pay- 
ment on the various funding resources as of the 
first day of membership. (The Eus budget of 
approximately 100 billion euros is funded by con- 
tributions from the member states that depend on 
their gross national product and their revenues 
from value added taxes.) In contrast, when Greece 
entered in 1981, it received a five-year diminishing 
reduction, from 70 percent to 10 percent, in its 
payments on the vaT resource. And when Spain and 
Portugal entered ın 1986, they received six-year 
diminishing reductions, from 87 percent to 5 per- 
cent, on their payments on the VAT resource, and 
those reductions were applied to the GNP resource 


It is apparent that the accessions will bring into 
the union a group of states with unusually high 

unemployment, notwithstanding their healthy 
growth rates relative to those in the current EU. 
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as well when it was introduced in 1988. When 
Austa, Sweden; and Finland entered in 1995, they 
received a total of 2.5 billion euros in budgetary 
compensatory payments over four years. Yet, in 
2004-2006, only the Czech Republic and Slovenia 
will receive temporary budgetary compensation 
and those payments will total only 520 million 
euros (388 million for the Czech Republic, 132 
million for Slovenia). The eight new eastern and 
central European members will even have to con- 
tribute 1.3 billion euros in 2004-2006 as their 
share of the United Kingdom rebate that Margaret 
Thatcher demanded in the 1980s to reduce the uk’s 
net contribution! 

Undoubtedly the single most controversial ele- 
ment in the financial package offered the new mem- 
ber states was the decision to phase in full funding 
under the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) over 
their first decade of 
membership. In early 
2002, the European 
Commission pro- 
posed an appropria- 
tions schedule that, 
in effect, deprived 
the new member 
states of full partici- 
pation in the cap for 
10 years. A major component of the cap is the reim- 
bursement of direct payments to farmers made by 
the member states in the previous year. Since the 
countries were not members in 2003 they will 
receive no reimbursement in 2004 for the payments 
they made in 2003 The commission proposed that 
in 2005 they receive a reimbursement equivalent to 
25 percent of the amount to which older member 
states would be entitled. That proportion would 
increase in successive years by small increments— 
to 30 percent in 2006, 35 percent in 2007, etc.— 
until it reached 100 percent in 10 years. 

In presenting its proposal for a protracted phase- 
in of cap direct payments from a low initial base, the 
European Commission claimed that such a scheme 
was necessary to avoid creating disincentives that 
would delay the restructuring of agriculture among 
the new members—a process that inevitably involves 
eliminating many small, marginal farms and shifting 
labor out of that sector. In addition, of course, the 
scheme ts politically convenient for the Eu, given 1ts 
budgetary ceiling for the 2000—2006 period. But 
whether a reflection of economic wisdom or of polit- 
ical convenience, the scheme not only treats the new 
states as less than full members of the Eu in one 
highly important program for nearly a decade after 
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their accession, but deprives them of a substantial 
amount of revenue—some 7 billion euros in the first 
three years of membership and perhaps as much as 
20 billion euros over the full 10-year transition 
period. As a result, while attempting to restructure 
their agricultural sector and indeed their entire 
economies—as well as developing their administra- 
tive capacity, extending regulatory reforms, and deal- 
ing with high levels of unemployment and budget 
deficits—the new members will find themselves hav- 
ing to divert funds that could otherwise be used for 
those purposes in order to make payments that 
among the current member states would be reim- 
bursed by the Eu. 

At Copenhagen in December 2002, the European 
Council accepted the commission's proposal for the 
10-year phase-in to full participation in the CAP 
direct payments program. But, under considerable 
pressure from the accession candidates—most vocif- 
erously, Poland—the European Council did modify 
the scheme by allowing the new members to “top 


up” the Eu’s reimbursement of direct payments to 


farmers. The impact of the long transition period to 


full compensation of direct payments to farmers: 


will, of course, vary from country to country. The 
impact presumably will be greatest on candidate 
countries in which the farm sector is unusually 
large, agricultural productivity is unusually low, and 
the population as a whole is relatively poor. In such 
countries—most notably Poland, Latvia, and, after 
2007, Bulgaria and Romania—the governments may 
find themselves called upon to provide unusually 
large income supplements or other forms of com- 
pensation to farmers and, in the absence of full com- 
pensation by the Eu for their national payments to 
farmers, will be compelled to choose between either 
spending larger amounts of their own funds to sup- 
port farmers or reducing these payments and, in so 
doing, contributing to a decline in incomes and 
employment in the agricultural sector. 


THE PUBLIC’S AMBIVALENCE 

As daunting as these challenges are, they likely 
will be accentuated by yet another, one that is 
essentially political. As the governments of the new 
member states endeavor to deal with the regulatory, 
fiscal, and economic dilemmas posed by accession, 
they are likely to find their capacity to act effectively 
constrained by the considerable ambivalence about 
(if not opposition to) enlargement in many of the 
EUS current member states and, indeed, among their 
own publics. 

This ambivalence or opposition is suggested by 
the growing electoral populamty ın recent years of 


leaders and parties that are skeptical about, if not 
altogether hostile to, European integration—lead- 
ers and parties such as Italy's Umberto Bossi and the 
Lega Nord, and Silvio Berlusconi and the Forza 
Italia; Jorg Haider and the Austrian Freedom Party; 
Pim Fortuyn and the party he founded in the 
Netherlands; Pia Kjaersgaard and the Danish Peo- 
ple’s Party; and France’s Jean-Marie Le Pen and the 
Front National. With the notable exception of the 
Front National and the List Pim Fortuyn after Octo- 
ber 2002, all of these parties participate in a gov- 
ernment or its parliamentary majority. As a result, 
the leaders in these countries, and perhaps in oth- 
ers as well, likely will be less willing than they oth- 
erwise might be to assist new members in meeting 
the challenges of accession. 

A more direct measure of the ambivalence 
regarding enlargement in current member states 1s 
found in the European Commission’s Eurobarome- 
ter surveys. Surveys conducted simultaneously in 
all of the member states ın the fall of 2003 found 
substantial support for enlargement in several— 
most notably, Greece, Denmark, Spain, Ireland, and 
Italy. But the surveys found much less support in 
other member countries. In the entire Fu, only 47 
percent of all respondents said they supported 
enlargement while 36 percent said they were 
against. Less than half of the respondents in Lux- 
embourg, Austria, Germany, Belgium, Britain, and 
France supported enlargement; and in all of those 
countries as well as in Sweden, the Netherlands, 
and Finland, at least 30 percent were opposed. In 
six countries—Luxembourg, Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Belgium—40 percent or more 
said they were opposed to enlargement. And in 
France, more than half the respondents expressed 
opposition. In France, Austria, Germany, Britain, 
and Belgium, more respondents are against enlarge- 
ment than are ın favor, and in Luxembourg those 
who oppose enlargement are roughly as numerous 
as those who favor it. Should such patterns of sup- 
port and opposition continue, they are likely to give 
pause to governments in the current member 
states—even those that have not experienced a 
surge in support for the Euroskeptic parnes—that 
might otherwise be inclined to consider further 
budgetary means of assisting the new entrants in 
coping with the challenges of accession. 

In Eurobarometer surveys in 2001 and 2002, 
support for enlargement hovered in the range of 50 
to 52 percent. The erosion in support that appeared 
in 2003 may have been a by-product of tensions 
that appeared’between some of the current member 
states and some of the candidate countries in the 


late stages of the accession negotiations preceding 
the Copenhagen meeting of the European Council 
in December 2002. To an even greater degree, that 
erosion may also have reflected tensions that arose 
between the member states that vociferously 
opposed the American-Bntish position on the war 
in Iraq and the accession candidates that publicly 
endorsed it. 

It is possible, of course, that support for enlarge- 
ment in the current member states will return to the 
50 to 52 percent range, and perhaps even move to 
higher levels, as the short-term effects associated with 
the accession negotiations and the war in Iraq dissi- 
pate with time. However, the short-term erosion in 
support for enlargement in 2003 was not confined to 
the states on the frontline of opposition to the United 
. States and Britain with regard to Iraq. Indeed, Euro- 
barometer data suggest a widespread erosion of sup- 
port for enlargement throughout much of the Eu. As 
one might expect, support 
for enlargement dropped 
sharply in the countries— 
France, Germany, and 
Belgium—that were the 
most vocal opponents of 
the us-British position on 
Iraq that the accession 
candidates publicly endorsed. But it dropped sharply 
in other member states as well—in Sweden, Finland, 
Austria, and Ireland, all of which are formally neu- 
tral and hence not members of NATO, and in Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, where, despite their NATO 
membership, relatively large numbers of citizens 
endorse nonmilitaristic positions in global affairs. 

In addition to displaying only a modest and 
diminishing degree of support for enlargement, the 
publics of the current member states of the EU do 
not regard its ultimate success as a matter of great 
urgency. When asked whether the success of 
enlargement should be a priority for the Eu, across 
the entire EU only one-third of respondents said it 
should be a priority, while more than one-half said 
it should not. Only in Denmark and Greece did sub- 
stantial majorities say enlargement should be a pri- 
ority; u the other 13 member states, the proportions 
of respondents taking that position ranged from 25 
to 48 percent. And in 11 of them, more respondents 
said the success of enlargement should not be a pri- 
ority for the Eu than said it should. 

Perhaps of even greater consequence for the gov- 
ernments of the new member states as they cope 
with the challenges of accession will be the consid- 
erable degree of ambivalence about, or even out- 
right opposition to, the Eu that exists in most of 





The financial terms of accession are less 
generous in several respects than those 
granted to previous accession candidates. 
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them. After more than a decade of wrenching social 
and economic change and the protracted and diffi- 
cult negotiation of accession, enthusiasm for the EU 
has waned among many in central and eastern 
Europe, replaced by skepticism, indifference, or 
outright opposition Among the more obvious 
examples of that ambivalence or opposition are the 
Thatcherite skepticism voiced by the current presi- 
dent of the Czech Republic, Vaclav Klaus, and the 
party he has led, the Civic Democrats, and the 
unambiguous hostility to Polish accession voiced 
by Andrzej Lepper’s Samoobrona movement and 
the ultra-nationalist League of Polish Families. But 
considerable ambivalence about membership in the 
EU exists in all of the central and eastern European 
countries that are to join the EU in 2004. 

The Eurobarometer surveys conducted in the 13 
candidate countries in the spring of 2003 asked 
respondents whether they thought their country’s 
membership in the EU 
would be a “good thing,” 
a “bad thing,” or “neither 
good nor bad.” (For the 
sake of comparison, we 
include the responses 
obtained in Cyprus, Malta, 
and Turkey, as well as 
those obtained in the 10 eastern and central European 
countries that will join in 2004 and 2007 ) Across the 
13 countries, far more respondents said membership 
would be a “good thing” (64 percent) than said it 
would be a “bad thing” (8 percent). But apart from 
Romania, Cyprus, Bulgaria, and Turkey, where more 
than two-thirds of respondents said membership 
would be a “good thing,” the publics of the candidate 
countries appear rather underwhelmed by the 
prospect of membership. Thus, while more than 60 
percent of respondents in Poland, Hungary, and 
Lithuania said membership would be a “good thing,” 
less than 50 percent of the Czech respondents and 
less than 40 percent of the Estonian and Latvian 
respondents thought membership would be “good.” 
Conversely, while less than one-quarter of respon- 
dents in Lithuania, Hungary, and Poland said mem- 
bership would be “neither good nor bad,” roughly 30 
percent of the Czech, Slovene, and Slovak respon- 
dents, and 40 percent of the Estonian and Latvian 
respondents, endorsed that ambivalent position. 
Only a small number of respondents—8 percent 
across all 13 countries—said membership would be a 
“bad thing.” But the propornons of respondents 
holding that view ranged considerably higher— 
between 13 and 19 percent—in the Czech Republic, 
Latvia, and Estonia. 
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Over a period of six months in 2003, referendums 
were held in nine of the ten countries—Cyprus was 
the exception—that are expected to join the Eu this 
year. Aside from the first referendum 1n Malta, which 
was marked by an extraordinarily high turnout (91 
percent) and an unusually close vote (54 percent in 
favor of accession), the referendums resulted in sur- 
prisingly large majorities, ranging from 67 percent in 
Estonia and Latvia to 90 percent or more in Slovenia, 
Lithuania, and Slovakia. As impressive as those large 
majorities are, it is important to note that in most of 
the countries the “yes” voters represented less than 
one-half of the electorate. Results from the nine ref- 
erendums indicate that accession was favored by a 
substantial majority of the electorate (as opposed to 
voters) in only two countries—Slovenia and Lithua- 
nia. Apart from those two, less than one-half of the 
electorate in the seven other countries endorsed 
accession. In Hungary, which experienced an unusu- 
ally low turnout (46 percent), the Czech Republic, 
and Estonia, only 40 percent of the electorate sup- 
ported accession, in the sense of being sufficiently 
supportive to turn out and vote in favor. 

The significant degree of skepticism about or 
opposition to EU membership in some if not all of 
the central and eastern European candidate coun- 
tries does not mean that the accession process will 
fail after May 1, 2004. But ıt does suggest that unless 
there 1s some as-yet unforeseen groundswell of pub- 
lic support in the new member states for EU mem- 
bership, the governments of several of the new 
members will not be able to draw upon an inex- 
haustible supply of political support and may 
encounter significant resistance as they address the 
challenges posed by accession. That is likely to be 
true especially, of course, if the EU comes to be 
regarded as having been punitive or miserly ın its 
terms of accession and if, in addressing the various 
challenges of accession, the governments are 
required to impose significant costs on their citizens. 

The difficulty of maintaining political support as 
they address the challenges posed by accession is 
likely to be exacerbated by the existence in most of 
the candidate countries of widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the way democracy is working. In the 
Eurobarometer surveys conducted in the 13 candi- 
date countries in the spring of 2003, less than one- 
third of the respondents said they were very or 
fairly satisfied with the way democracy works in 
their country while nearly two-thirds said they were 
not very or not at all satisfied. In contrast, 58 per- 
cent of the respondents to a 2003 Eurobarometer 
poll ın the 15 member states said they were very or 


fairly satisfied with the way democracy works in 
their country, and 40 percent said they were not 
very or not at all satished. 

Apart from Cyprus and Malta—where substantial 
majorities said they were satisfied with the way 
democracy is working—there was no nation among 
the 13 candidate states in which more than one-half . 
of the respondents said they were satisfied. Among 
the countnes formerly governed by Communist par- 
ties, Slovenia registered the greatest degree of satis- 
faction with the way democracy works, but even 
there the satisfied and dissatished were evenly 
divided. In Hungary and the Czech Republic only 
slightly more than 40 percent said they were satisfied 
while more than 50 percent said they were dissatis- 
fied. In the three Baltic states, satisfied respondents 
numbered less than 40 percent of the total, and the 
proportions saying they were dissatished approached 
60 percent in Estonia and Latvia. In Slovakia, Poland, 
and Romania, less than one-quarter of the respon- 
dents said they were satisfied and roughly three-quar- 
ters said they were dissatisfied. And in Bulgaria, only 
15 percent said they were satisfied with the way 
democracy works in that country while more than 
80 percent said they were dissatisfied. 

Whether a reflection of the rather brief history of 
democratic politics in the post-Communist era or of 
accumulated grievances generated by the economic 
and social policies pursued by democratic govern- 
ments over the past decade, or of shortcomings in 
the design of the institutions of post-Communist 
democracy, the extensive dissatisfaction with democ- 
racy in the central and eastern European candidate 
countries can only aggravate the political difficulties 
their governments will face as they cope with the 
challenges of accession after May 1, 2004. 


CAN ENLARGEMENT WORK? 

To a considerable degree, the new member states’ 
ability to successfully address the challenges of 
accession will depend on the extent to which they 
are able to surmount the skepticism about, and 
even outright opposition to, accession that has 
emerged both within the Ev and in their own poli- 
ties. Over the long run, the extent to which acces- 
sion succeeds or fails 1s likely to depend, more than 
anything else, on how well the governments of the 
new member states are able to persist in efforts to 
administer the acquis, deepen the reform and trans- 
formation of their economies, reduce the high levels 
of unemployment and budget, trade, and current 
account deficits, and finance the costs of accession 
in the face of that skepticism and opposition. ` W 
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New Europe Meets the Euro 


BARRY EICHENGREEN 


ow that the decision has been made to admit 

to the European Union eight of what were 

formerly called the “transition economies,” 
attention has naturally turned to whether these coun- 
tries should also adopt the euro. But while there is a 
consensus that joining the Eu, though posing some 
difficulties, will be a source of net benefits for the 
countries concerned, there is no such consensus 
about the consequences of their joining Europe’s 
monetary union. 

This uncertainty stems in part from a failure to 
pose the “compared-to-what” question. Adopting 
the euro will have costs for the so-called accession 
economies, but so would shunning the euro. In 
fact, there are compelling reasons to think that 
adopting the euro will be less costly than the other 
monetary options available to the countries of 
“new” Europe. Their governments are thus right to 
be committed to a strategy of joining euroland. And 
the incumbents should be happy to have them. 
None of this is to deny that enlarging Europes mon- 
etary union will pose difficulties for both the 
incumbents and the new members. But these are 
minor compared to the difficulties that would arise 


under other scenarios. 


BARRY EICHENGREEN, a Current History contributing editor, is 
a professor of economics and political science at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, and author of Capital Flows 
and Cnses (MIT Press, 2003). This article draws on a lecture 
presented to the November 2003 East-West Conference spon- 
sored by the Austrian National Bank in Vienna A longer ver- 
sion 1s forthcoming from Kluwer Academic Publishers. 


1The 10 countries are the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Hun- 

, Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Slovenia 

(wbich are the 8 central and eastern European economies 

that are the subject of this essay), along with Cyprus 
and Malta. 
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UNPLEASANT MONETARY OPTIONS 

On May 1, 2004, 10 new EU member states will 
join Europe’s monetary union.! They will not, how- 
ever, be obliged to adopt the euro, the Eu currency, 
at the outset. Although they will become part of the 
European System of Central Banks, they will partic- 
ipate only in its General Council, which is respon- 
sible for setting broad policy guidelines, not also its 
Executive Board, which determines the central 
bank's monetary policies. 

What monetary options will be open to these 
countries subsequently? They can operate a cur- 
rency board, in which the domestic currency is 
rigidly linked to the euro, as Estonia for example 
presently does, or they can adopt the euro unilater- 
ally, at least if the EU does not penalize them for 
doing so. (The European Commission and the 
incumbent member states have made clear that they 
will not look favorably on unilateral euroization.) 
For countries tilted in these directions, joining the 
euro zone is clearly the better alternative. Their 
monetary policy will be the same either way—it 
will be determined in the Eurotower in Frankfurt, 
where the European Central Bank meets. But only 
if they quickly become full members of the central 
bank will they have a voice in its formulation. 

Another option for the new EU members is to 
float their currencies, even though the currencies 
will not be able to float freely. The United Kingdom 
and Sweden, which seem comfortable with their 
own currencies, can allow their exchange rates to 
float freely because their debts are denominated in 
British pounds and Swedish krona, respectively. 
Most of the debt issued by the new EU members, in 
contrast, is denominated in foreign currencies, 
mainly euros and dollars. Consequently, when their 
exchange rates weaken, the cost of servicing these 
debts goes up, worsening the financial condition of 
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banks, firms, and the governments themselves. To 
limit these effects, they heavily manage their 
exchange rates, limiting their fluctuation. In turn, 
this means there are restrictions on how freely they 
can use monetary policy as a stabilization device. 

This leaves the option of limiting the currency’s 
movement to a narrow fluctuation band (where the 
authorities commit to preventing the price of for- 
eign exchange from moving beyond pre-specified 
upper and lower limits). But bands are fragile and 
difficult to maintain. Their collapse can severely 
damage the credibility and tarnish the reputation of 
the national monetary authorities. This is clear from 
Europe’s own experience in 1992, when the Italian 
lira, the British pound, and several other currencies 
governed by the narrow bands of the then-prevail- 
ing Exchange Rate Mechanism were attacked. 

A more recent ulustration of the difficulties of 
managing an exchange-rate band, and the conse- 
quences of failure, 
was provided by Hun- 
gary in May 2003, 
when it devalued the 
forint by 2.3 percent, 
presumably with an 
eye toward adjusting 
its currency to a more 
competitive level prior to entering the European 
Union. Investors, caught off-guard, did not react 
favorably. The exchange rate immediately fell an 
additional 6 percent, forcing Hungary’s central bank 
to raise interest rates sharply in order to defend the 
forint and inadvertently inflicting damage on the 
Hungarian economy. This cnsis did nothing to 
enhance the reputation of the country’ policy mak- 
ers. The latter have been trying desperately, without 
much success, to regain the markets confidence ever 
since. At the beginning of 2004, interest rates on five- 
year forint paper were still at 10 percent (7 percent- 
age points above the rates of German bonds). 

Consigning the accession economies to a new 
Exchange Rate Mechanism (an ERM-II as it will be 
called) as a half-way house on the road to the euro 
area sets them up for precisely the kind of crisis that 
Europe suffered in 1992. Hopes that they will suc- 
cessfully navigate the transition to monetary union 
and its lower interest rates have already stimulated 
capital inflows of so-called convergence plays in 
which speculative capital surges into the region in 
anticipation of lower future inflation and hence 
higher bond prices. Revealingly, central and eastern 
Europe is the only emerging region that received 
significant net debt flows in 2003 ($17 billion). But 


The new Eu members will have to show an 
ability to live within their fiscal means if they are 
going to be part of Europe’s monetary union. 


both domestic political disruptions and statements 
emanating from Brussels and Frankfurt could inter- 
rupt this happy state of affairs without warning. 
Those flows would then turn around, bringing the 
entire house of cards—inicluding the ERM-IHcrash- 
ing down, damaging confidence and precipitating a 
serious recession. 

By process of elimination, 1t would appear that 
joining the euro zone sooner rather than later is the 
best option. As it stands, the new EU members 
already possess limited monetary autonomy and can 
tolerate little exchange rate variability. Joining the 
euro area will render their monetary policies more 
predictable and their finances less fragile. It will give 
them at least some say over a monetary policy that 
they would otherwise have to take from Frankfurt 
as a fait accompli. To be sure, they would be even 
better off if their labor markets were more flexible. 
While their labor markets may be somewhat less 
rigid than those of — 
western Europe, in 
recent years wages in 
central and eastern 
Europe have shown 
a distressing ten- 
dency to be flexible 
only in the upward 
direction. The new members would also find mon- 
etary union more comfortable if labor mobility 
between eastern and western Europe were higher 
and specifically if it were not restricted by the 
incumbent EU members for a transitional period of 
six or seven years, which is the current plan. That 
said, more flexible labor markets are equally impor- 
tant to central and eastern Europe whether or not 
the new EU members join the monetary union. 

Given the advantages to the accession economies 
of joining the euro club, why do the incumbents 
evince reservations about their early entry? One 
answer is that they fear that expanding the euro 
area will subject the European Central Bank to 
additional inflationary pressure. So long as they are 
catching up with the west, the new EU members will 
experience relatively higher inflaton. If their 
economies grow faster than western Europe's, the 
local prices of services (for example, housing ser- 
vices, and therefore real estate prices) will rise faster 
in the east. In turn this may create fears that the 
European Central Bank, in order to damp down 
inflation, will be compelled to maintain a tighter 
monetary stance than is appropriate for slower 
growing western Europe. The result would then be 
stagnant consumption and investment in the west. 


But if this is what the incumbents fear, it is 
unwarranted. On a Gbp-weighted basis—which is 
the basis on which central banks like the European 
Central Bank think about policy—the new mem- 


bers of the monetary union will be too small to. 


influence much the unionwide rate of inflation. 
Emphasizing this fear is a little bit like saying that 
the us Federal Reserve Board’s policy decisions are 
being driven by the rate of increase of housing 
prices in Wyoming. Only after the accession 
economies experience relatively rapid growth for an 
extended period and their per capita incomes catch 
up with levels in western Europe will their weight 
in European Central Bank decision making increase 
significantly. And by that time they will be consid- 
erably richer, by definition, and their inflation rates 
will have converged to western European levels, 
obviating the problem. 

Another explanation for the incumbents’ reser- 
vations about accession economies’ quickly joining 
the euro is the fear that the European Central Bank 
might feel compelled by financial problems in the 
new member states to intervene with a large-scale 
liquidity injection, undermining its anti-inflationary 
resolve. In the typical scenario, the new members 
would run excessive deficits and accumulate unsus- 
tainable debts. Panic sales of those debt securities by 
bondholders might then precipitate a crisis in 
Europe's bond markets and the continents banking 
systems, to which the European Central Bank would 
have to respond in inflationary fashion. 

Yet, while there is no question that the new EU 
members have fiscal work to do, the danger they 
pose to the financial stability of euroland and the 
anti-inflationary credibility of the European Central 
Bank is in fact considerably less than in the case of 
the incumbent members. The fact of the matter is 
that their debts are small. Problems in, for example, 
the Hungarian bond market are unlikely to desta- 
bilize the bond markets of western Europe, which 
are an order of magnitude larger. If Hungary expe- 
riences a debt crisis, the consequences will be 
largely limited to Hungary. This makes it more 
hkely that the European Central Bank will simply 
stand aside and let events run their course. This will 
have various consequences, both good and bad, but 
inflation will not obviously be among them. 

A final reason why the incumbents may be reluc- 
tant to admit as many as 10 new members to the 
monetary union is that doing so will render the 
European Central Bank board unwieldy. The insti- 
tution might then be forced to move to a rotation 
system, not unlike that used to constitute the Open 
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Market Committee of the us Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in which certain members—in the European 
case, certain large EU member states—would peri- 
odically rotate off the board, leaving their countries 
without a vote. France and Germany, in other 
words, are reluctant to see their influence on the 
Furopean Central Bank executive board diluted. If 
this is what is fueling their reluctance to accept new 
members, it is selfish and short-sighted. 


THE DANGER TO CURRENCIES 

Against this background, the suggestion by 
Pedro Solbes, the EUS commissioner for economic 
and monetary affairs, that the new EU members may 
be expected to adhere to the narrow (2% percent) 
exchange-rate bands of the ERM-1 for fully two years 
as a precondition for adopting the euro is particu- 
larly alarming. As we learned in 1992, requiring 
countries to hold their currencies within the ERM’s 
narrow bands for an extended period is risky busi- 
ness. The new EU members will want to follow poli- 
cies consistent with early admission to the 
monetary union, but they will also have to attend 
to their domestic economic needs, and in particu- 
lar to the implications of policy for their govern- 
ments’ reelection prospects. If doubts develop in the 
munds of investors about how these priorities will 
translate into interest-rate policy, capital could start 
to flow out, forcing their central banks to raise 
interest rates sharply to attract it back. 

Higher interest rates are not helpful, of course, 
for the employment situation. Thus, a loss of con- 
fidence would place the authorities in the unenvi- 
able position of having to choose either to raise 
interest rates in order to hold open the possibility 
of admission to the monetary union sometime 
down the road, or not raise them to avoid aggra- 
vating the unemployment problem now. Politicians 
find it difficult to delay gratification, so there is the 
danger that a loss of confidence, even if unwar- 
ranted, could tip the balance. Forced to pay an even 
higher price now for the promise of monetary 
union later, a loss of confidence might lead them to 
abandon a peg that they would have otherwise hap- 
pily maintained. 

This risk is greater with narrow bands than wide 
bands, as the Eu learned after moving from 2% per- 
cent bands to 15 percent bands in 1993. If a suc- 
cessful speculative attack (in which investors all 
line up on one side of the market, in this case sell- 
ing the currency en masse) leads a government to 
abandon hope for early admission to the monetary 
union, causing it to shift to a more accommodating 
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monetary policy, the attack will precipitate a sharp 
drop in the exchange rate, conferring significant 
gains on currency speculators. If the attack is 
unsuccessful, on the other hand, the exchange rate 
will barely move, confined as it is to narrow bands. 
Currency speculators will then lose nothing. In 
effect, this means that they are being offered a one- 
way bet. There will thus be nothing to deter them 
from speculating against the government and cen- 
tral bank. 

Under wide bands, in contrast, there is a two- 
way bet—that is, speculators must contemplate the 
possibility of losses as well as gains, since the cur- 
rency can strengthen as well as weaken. Moreover, 
if early birds develop doubts about future prospects, 
the currency can weaken considerably within the 
band before the central bank is forced to take 
action. When other investors decide whether or not 
to pile in, they must recognize that if the currency 
eventually recovers to its initial position within the 
band—a reasonable expectation on the assumption 
that nothing else changes—they will incur losses 
on their positions. This helps to limit both herd 
behavior on the part of investors and the intensity 
of the speculative pressures with which the central 
bank must cope. 

This problem of adverse speculation prompted by 
the availability of one-way bets is likely to be even 
greater with the ERM-I than with the ERM that pre- 
vailed in the 1980s and early 1990s. There will, for 
example, be no capital controls analogous to those 
that restrained the intensity of currency speculation 
in the first decade of the original ERM. The accession 
economies are required to remove all controls on 
capital movements as part of the process of accept- 
ing the acquis communautaire (the body of £u laws 
and treaties) that ıs obligatory for all FU members. 

Moreover, there is reason to think that the Euro- 
pean Central Bank will feel only limited obligation 
to intervene on behalf of the accession economies 
or to provide them with short-term financing to 
support their currency pegs. The old ERM was in 
some sense all for one and one for all. A crisis that 
jeopardized one country’s participation might jeop- 
ardize the entire system, as Europe learned in 
1992-1993. To be sure, there were limits on how far 
strong-currency countries like Germany would go 
to support their weak-currency counterparts, but 
there is no question that a perception of shared 
interest in the system existed. 

Now the situation 1s different Whereas in the old 
ERM there were currency bands for all participating 
currencies, including the deutschmark, under the 


ERM-II the euro itself will not have bands; these will 
apply only to the currencies of the accession 
economies. If one of these countries is forced to exit 
the ERM-1I or the system collapses, this will not 
much affect the value of the euro. It is correspond- 
ingly more likely that the European Central Bank 
will invoke the provisions of the ERM agreement that 
allow it to withhold support until a currency has 
reached the edge of its fluctuation band and then to 
halt withholding if it fears that price stability is 
threatened. And currency speculators know this, 
which makes it all the more likely that they will act. 

For all these reasons, a narrow-band ERM-II 
would be extremely fragile. While wide bands of 
plus-or-minus 15 percent like those of the post- 
1993 ERM would be better, no bands would be best 
of all, for there is a sense in which the case for them 
is anachronistic. Before the euro existed, it was pos- 
sible to make a case for bands, on the grounds that 
EU member states needed to be prevented from 
engaging in exchange rate manipulation that might 
corrode cohesion and even threaten the single mar- 
ket. But now the monetary union exists, and the 
new member states want in. If they are allowed a 
reasonable transition path, most if not all of them 
will enter relatively quickly, rendering any inter- 
vening exchange rate fluctuations transitory and 
therefore of only ephemeral impact on the single 
market. This suggests focusing on the budgetary 
criteria to determine whether they are capable of 
running sound and stable policies. If they fail to do 
so, they will not be allowed to enter the monetary 
union. But then they will not be able to operate nar- 
row bands either. There is no case for the ERM-II 
either way. 


PROSPECTS FOR FISCAL REFORM 
Assume that the European Commission sees the 
light and relaxes its interpretation of the exchange- 


_ rate criterion for entry by the new members into the 


eurozone, as it should. The major challenge for 
accession economies seeking to adopt the euro will 
then be fiscal adjustment, since presumably they 
will be expected to satisfy another criterion set 
down at the time the Maastricht Treaty was 
adopted, namely, to bring their budget deficits 
down to less than 3 percent of GDP. 

To be more precise, this will be the major chal- 
lenge for the four central European economies: the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia (the 
so-called CEE4). There is a striking divergence 
between the budget deficits of the CEE4, which 
have exploded, and those of the smaller accession 


economies, which remain firmly under control. 
While the definitive numbers for 2003 are not yet 
in, most observers anticipate deficits on the order 


of 5 to 7 percent of GDP for the Czech Republic, , 


Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia. The deficits of the 
small accession economies are either very close to 
3 percent (in the cases of Latvia and Lithuania) or 
already significantly below that threshold (in Esto- 
nia and Slovenia). 

Given that a budget deficit of less than 3 percent 
of GDP is a precondition for qualifying for euro 
adoption, significant steps to narrow these deficits 
will have to be taken soon if the CEE4 countries are 
serious about adopting the euro by the end of the 
decade. The question is whether the Czech Repub- 
lic, Slovakia, Hungary, and Poland will be able to 
tolerate the unpleasant consequences. 

To get a sense of the answer, it may be useful to 
ask why the fiscal positions of the large and small 
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tured labor markets, regulated product markets, 
and generous welfare states at a rapid—some would 
say an alarmingly rapid—trate. The welfare-state- 
related transfers that account for a large share of the 
increase in their public spending are notoriously 
difficult to cut. The Baltics are more market-ori- 
ented and have smaller welfare states. It may follow 
that they are less prone to deficits. 

Third, political business cycles may operate less 
powerfully in small countries. Pump priming 
through deficit spending before elections is less 
effective because the leakages through imports are 
greater. In addition, manipulation of the economy 
in the run-up to elections may be more transparent 
and hence less effective. 

Fourth, the small countries have more efficient 
budgetary institutions that are less prone to free rid- 
ing and faster to respond to shocks. The evidence for 
this comes from the work of the German economist 


countries diverged Holger Gleich, who 
in the first place. has constructed 
ries o Bee Forcing the accession economies to hold their exchange E A 
the different value o ciency of budget 
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countries place on 
monetary union 
itself. Small coun- 
tries benefit more from the convenience of the com- 
mon currency; for them, the threat that inadequate 
budgetary discıpline will mean a delay in entering 
the monetary union is an effective deterrent to fiscal 
profligacy. The large countries are less impressed by 
this threat. Poland, with 40 million residents, may 
feel the same ambivalence as the United Kingdom 
about compromising social priorities in order to 
adopt the euro. Compared to Estonia, ıt conse- 
quently feels less pressure to rein in deficit spending. 

But, as argued earlier, any benefits that the large 
countries currently perceive from staying out of the 
euro will prove short-lived. These countnes are not 
going to have an easy ride either in or out of the 
ERM-II. Again, many of their foreign liabilities are 
euro-denominated, limiting their monetary auton- 
omy. This suggests that they too will come to appre- 
ciate the advantages of adopting the euro, although 
they may learn this the hard way, after a period of 
macroeconomic and financial turbulence and a 
delay in fiscal consoldation. 

A second difference between the CEE4 and the 
Baltic states is their style of regulation and the 
extent of their welfare states. The big central Euro- 
pean countries are becoming “Westernized” in the 
sense of obtaining western-European-style struc- 


precondition for entry would be a recipe for disaster. 





the 10 accession 
economies. Gleich 
assigns higher 
rankings to countries whose institutions are con- 
ducive to coordination and cooperation in decision 
making, which should promote fiscal discipline. 
(The relevant coordination mechanisms include the 
delegation of budgetary power to a strong finance 
minister or prime minister, and mechanisms for facil- 
itating communication among competing interest 
groups leading to binding decisions.) Estonia, Latvia, 
and Slovenia have the three best scores in terms of 
the efficiency of their budgetary institutions, while 
Hungary and Poland have two of the worst. This is 
consistent with the idea that the CEE4 have more 
serious fiscal problems because they have more 
unwieldy budgetary processes. 

Finally, fiscal control simply may be harder in 
larger, more decentralized economies. Where there 
are more regional governments and spending min- 
istries, there is a more pronounced common pool 
problem—a greater temptation for each to spend 
more now and ask for a transfer from the central 
government later. Where there is more ethnic and 
economic heterogeneity, there may similarly be a 
greater tendency for each group to demand more 
spending on its particular need, to the neglect of the 
aggregate consequences. Institutional reforms that 
make the budgeting process more centralized can 
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address this problem, but there are limits to cen- 
tralization in large, diverse economies. And dele- 
gating agenda-setting power to a strong finance 
minister tends to be effective only when there is a 
strong one-party government, which ıs not the 
norm in this part of the world. 


WHEN ECONOMICS AND POLITICS COLUIDE 

None of this means that fiscal consolidation is 
impossible in the larger accession economies, only 
that it faces hurdles not also present in the smaller 
countries. But the preceding discussion raises trou- 
bling questions about the feasibility of some coun- 
tries’ consolidation strategies. Hungary, for example, 
proposes to embark on an ambitious three-year 
deficit-reduction plan culminating in an evaluation 
of its readiness for monetary union ın 2006 (with 
an eye toward entry 
in 2008) Unfortunately, 
this will collide with the 
next round of general 
elections, which creates 
worries that the authori- 
ties’ fiscal goals may end 
up being sacrificed on 
the altar of electoral pol- 
itics. The structure of the 
country’ fiscal institutions does not suggest that this 
problem will be easily addressed. 

The pressure to abandon consolidation will 
depend, of course, on whether initial efforts at belt- 
tightening aggravate macroeconomic problems or 
help to solve them. Economists have pointed to cir- 
cumstances where, at least in theory, fiscal consol- 
idation can be expansionary, contrary to the 
conventional Keynesian wisdom. But while theory 
is one thing, practice 1s another. In practice, the 
question is whether the large accession economies 
meet the preconditions for this exceptional case 
where deficit reduction stimulates growth and 
reduces unemployment. | 


2Discussions subsequent to the Pre-accession Planning 
Programs on issues like pension reform point in more opt- 
mustic directions, at least for some countnes Pension reform 
that more closely hnks benefits to contrbutions and raises 
the reurement age or hmuits the indexation of benefits, where 
doing so 1s needed to put the scheme on a sustainable foot- 
ng: is umportant for sending a signal that pension systems 
not remain a major drain on the general government 
budget. Poland proposes changes in pensions indexation 
that promise to save 03 percent sche per annum im 
2004-2007 The Czech government has proposed a modest 
change ın pension indexaton that will save 0.1 percent of 
GDP in 2004—2006 





The new EU members will want to follow 
policies consistent with early admission to 
the monetary union, but they will also have 
to attend to their domestic economic needs. 





A first such condition is exchange-rate flexibil- 
ity. Fiscal consolidation does least to aggravate 
unemployment when the exchange rate is flexible; 
the decline in domestic absorption can then sumu- 
late exports through a weaker currency. But this 
mechanism will not be operative in countries that 
immediately enter the ERM-I. It will only benefit the 
others to a limited extent, given that the euroiza- 
tion of their habilities will in any case prevent them 
from allowing their currencies to depreciate too far. 

In addition, to the extent that the budgetary 
imbalance stems from a public sector that is too 
large or growing too rapidly, fiscal consolidation will 
only be sustainable if it addresses this core problem, 
which means limiting the growth of spending rather 
than raising taxes. That this is the medium-term 
strategy (meaning that it would start in 2005 or 
2006) in all the large 
accession economies 1s 
reassuring. 

But, in truth, most of 
these countries display 
little appetite for cutting 
spending now. Hungary 
is relying mainly on tax 
increases to address its 
immediate fiscal prob- 
lem, reflecting the fact that the vast majority of 
expenditure takes the form of programs that are 
politically difficult to cut. Thus, the government's 
2004 budget proposal foresees no reduction in the 
expenditure/Gpp ratio, which will remain at 48 per- 
cent of GDP. Reductions in the public expenditure ~ 
ratio will only kick in later. In Poland there will be 
no decline in the government expenditure/cpp ratio 
between 2003 and 2004, according to the 2003 Pre- 
accession Program; to the contrary, it will rise fur- 
ther, to 48 percent of GDP. Expenditure reductions 
are scheduled to kick in only later, starnng ın 2005. 

It is not hard to see why. Social transfers account 
for a substantial share of general government expen- 
diture, and this component of the budget is notori- 
ously difficult to cut. The same 2003 Pre-accession 
Planning Programs that project eventual declines in 
the share of general government expenditure fore- 
see no decline in social transfers as a share of GDP 
(aside from a limited decline in Poland).2 Some 
economists have argued that we should not worry 
about large deficits in these countries, because there 
1s still ample scope for productive public investment. 
They argue similarly that one should not be alarmed 
by the absence of more rapid public expenditure 
reduction, since the new EU members need to match 


their receipts from the Cohesion Funds (the trans- 
fers that low-income member states receive from the 
EU budget). But when one sees the large share of 
national income absorbed by public spending and 
how much of this takes the form of transfer pay- 
ments, it ıs clear that what ıs needed 1s expenditure 
reduction, not more deficits. 

Finally, several of these medium-term fiscal sce- 
narios, notably those for Poland and Slovakaa, are 
‘based on overly optimistic growth forecasts. Their 
governments are projecting declines in the deficit 
by making exceedingly rosy assumptions about 
revenues. They see public spending as a fraction 
of GNP declining not as a result of slower growth 
in the numerator but faster growth in the denom- 
inator. Households, firms, and financial markets 
are likely to see this rosy scenario for what it 1s. 
Their awareness that the authorities have taken 
only half-measures means that consumer and 
investor confidence will be less than otherwise. 
And this in turn means that consolidation is less 
likely to be expansionary. 

None of this is intended to question that fiscal 
consolidation is needed in the large accession 
economies. Nor do these observations necessarily 
question that it will happen. But they do question 
the assumption that it will be painless. Hence, there 
are likely to be reversals along the way. The process 
may take several additional years to complete. 


WHICH STATES, AND WHEN? 

Given all this, what would be the sensible way of 
deciding which new EU member states to admit to 
Europe’s monetary union, and when? Forcing the 
accession economies to hold their exchange rates 
within narrow bands for at least two years as a pre- 
condition for entry would be a recipe for disaster, 
given the fragility of such bands in an environment 
of high capital mobility. Forcing them to run milaton 
rates within 1 percent of those of the three lowest- 
inflation members of the eurozone (another precon- 
dition set down in the relevant protocol to the 
Maastricht Treaty) would be perverse, given the nat- 
ural—even healthy—tendency for inflation to run 
higher in fast-growing catch-up economies. 

This leaves the fiscal conditions of the Maastricht 
Treaty, which state that to qualify for participation 
ın the monetary union countries must have budget 
deficits of less than 3 percent of Gpr and debts of 
less than 60 percent at the time of evaluation. While 
the economic rationale for these precise thresholds 
can be disputed—as can all things economic—of all 
the criteria set down at Maastricht these make the 
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most sense. The new EU members will have to show 
an ability to live within their fiscal means if they are 
going to be part of Europe’s monetary union. If they 
do not, they will eventually run up against prob- 
lems of debt sustainability. And without a national 
central bank to bail them out, the resulting debt cri- 
sis could prove to be highly disruptive to the coun- 
try in which it originates. 

But does this not amount to a double standard, 
since late in 2003 the Council of Ministers declined 
to hold France and Germany to these same fiscal 
standards? Recall that the European Commission 
had recommended in favor of fining these countries 
for violating the 3 percent deficit ceiling, but the 
national governments—led not surprisingly by 
those of France and Germany—refused to act on 
that recommendation. The commission subse- 
quently filed suit against the governments of the 
member states in the European Court of Justice to 
compel them to accept ıts recommendation, but it 
may take several years for the case to be decided. 
Whatever the outcome, there is a clear feeling now 
that the procedures ostensibly to be applied to fis- 
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attempting to achieve 

European unity. One way is to try to form at 
the start a complete federal structure with a 
federal parliament, elected by the people, 
with power to legislate on many subjects— 
taníts, military defense, taxation. This would 
mean a very serious limitation on existing 
political sovereignty. It ıs bound to meet 
very suff opposition, and ın fact has so far 
been unsuccessful in Europe. The second 
way would be to begin modestly and gradu- 
ally with international agreement on a few 
practical matters, economic rather than 
politcal If these work satisfactorily, they 
will accustom people psychologically to the 
idea of further cooperation in more funda- 
mental matters, and may finally lead them to 
agree to the final crowning step of establish- 
ing a federal parliament.” 

“Toward European Unity” 
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cally irresponsible members of the monetary union 
have no teeth. Why then should similar criteria be 
applied to potential new entrants? 

The answer depends on what lesson one draws 
from this diplomatic spat. One conceivable lesson 
is that multilateral surveillance of national fiscal 
policies is either superfluous or impractical, and 
that the Stability and Growth Pact under which it 
has been conducted should simply be allowed to 
die a quiet death. If so, it would indeed be a double 
standard to require the accession economies to meet 
essentially the same fiscal requirements as a pre- 
condition for adopting the euro, when the incum- 
bent members of the eurozone are not also required 


to do so. 


IF COMMON SENSE PREVAILS 

But the more likely lesson is that the Stability 
Pact should be reformed rather than abolished. It 
should be reformed in the direction of greater flex- 
ibility, giving the national governments that are its 
subjects more freedom to run deficits in recessions, 
so long as these are offset by surpluses in expan- 
sions. Essentially, this would mean paying more 
attention to medium-term fiscal performance and 
putting less weight on year-to-year fluctuations in 
the budget balance. For example, countries whose 
debts were significantly below the 60 percent of GDP 
threshold and which were therefore highly unlikely 
to encounter problems of debt sustainability might 
be granted significantly more freedom to run bud- 
get deficits if they so chose. But if this reform were 
applied to the incumbent members of the monetary 
union, it should logically be applied to the acces- 
sion economies that aspire to join as well. The 
implication is clear, smce, as was noted, most of the 
accession economies have relatively low debts. 

In addition, the Stability Pact could be reformed 
to pay more attention to medium-term budgetary 
prospects. Countries with rapidly aging populations 
and unfunded public pension liabilities should be 
cut less slack if their current budget deficits rise sig- 
nificantly above 3 percent, since their demograph- 
ics and pension obligations imply the need for even 
higher levels of spending down the road. Here the 
prospects for the accession economies are less pos- 
itive, since many of them have aging populations, 
and several have only begun to fund their unfunded 
pension schemes. Similarly, countries with more 
efficient budgetary institutions that are faster to 
respond to shocks could be entitled to more fiscal 
autonomy, since there is less reason to think that 
deficits today are a leading indicator of deficits 


tomorrow that will ultimately culminate in prob- 
lems of debt sustainability. Here the implications for 
the accession economies are mixed, since some 
have much better designed fiscal institutions than 
others. Still, this reform makes sense, since it will 
ratchet up the pressure for reform of fiscal institu- 
tions and procedures where this is needed most. 
All this may mean a few additional years before 
the large accession economies are accepted into the 
euro area. They will find it easiest to complete their 
preparations if they are not at the same time 
required to participate in the ERM-II, especially one 
with narrow bands. But neither will life be pleasant 
outside the ERM-I. It too will almost certainly be a 
rough ride. This will further drive home the advan- 
tages of belonging to Europe’s monetary union. 
Requiring the new EU members to participate in the 
ERM-O would of course have the same effect, but 
perversely make it more difficult for them to com- 
plete their preparations. If the incumbent members 
have the common sense to abandon their ERM-II 
requirement, there is no reason why the large acces- 
sion economies cannot join a euro area that already 
includes Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Slovenia by 
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“What today stands as a shining moment for Poland in NATO and Iraq may ulti- - 
mately harm its far more vital role as a bridge between, an increasingly inde- 
pendent Germany and .an uncertain, Russia. America’s global-led war on 
terrorism a parador unravel the key E country between 


a 


west and east . 


Beyond Old and New Europe 


JOSHUA B. SPERO 


~ 


he distinction between “old” and “new” 
| see that Secretary of Defense Donald 
Rumsfeld pointedly drew last year under- 
mines the geostrategic bridges built between west- 
ern and central-eastern Europe during the 1990s. 1t 
also underscores the uncertainty of the transatlantic 
bridge’s strength, which has been further stressed 
by the impact on NATO of Iraq’s occupation, doubts 
about the roles to be played by new NATO and Part- 
nership for Peace members, and continued strains 
between NATO and the European Union.1 
To help reinforce the ties between the United 
States and both “old” and “new” Europe, NATO must 
decide if it should continue to perform mainly as a 
post—September 11, 2001, “toolbox” for America. 
Does the United States simply pick twenty-first-cen- 
tury coalitions and go to NATO when it wants, 
remaining aloof from the alliance’ integrated polit- 
ical-military command structure? Can NATO's 
common transatlantic planning principles and pro- 
cedures provide security and stability benefits to the 
United States, new members, and even, as appro- 
priate, non-NATO partners? 
The key question for NATO’ future after the Iraq 
War is whether the military alliance, together with 
new and future members, can project a continued 


JOSHUA B. SPERO, an assistant professor of political science at 
Ẹ State College, served as senior civilian strategic 
planner for European and NATO Affairs on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff during the 1990s. This article draws from his forthcom- 


ing book, B the European Divide: Middle Power Pol- 
itics and Security Dilemmas (Lanham, MD: Roman 


1The Partnership for Peace brings NATO nations together 
with former Warsaw Pact, neutral, and post-Soviet states for 
education and training, joint exercises, and and oper- 
ations in such missions as Bosma, Kosovo, and 
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image of legitimacy globally—including in deploy- 
ments to Iraq. A key to the answer, curiously 
enough, is Poland, and the support it receives—or 
fails to recetve—in its difficult role as bridge-builder 
between east and west. 


THE UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCE 

Poland’s command of a multinational division in 
central-south Iraq exemplifies the impact of “new” 
Europe on NATO, even without a NATO or NATO- 
related force yet deployed to Iraq. Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, the Czech Republic, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Kazakhstan, Romania, Slovakia, and Ukraine have 
provided troop contingents to serve under the Pol- 
ish command. These multinational deployments 
will shape NATO’s future, especially the lessons 
learned by Poland as it bridges politically and mili- 
tarily the “old” and “new” Europe to avoid serious 
inter-allied disputes. 

NATO itself has approved important military sup- 
port for Poland and the rest of the multinational 
division that was deployed in June 2003. Using NATO 
procedures without a NATO mission, the alliance’ 
headquarters has helped generate forces from indi- 
vidual nations, conducted specialized training for 
multinational division staff, provided advice on 
logistical planning, supported secure communica- 
tions, and assisted in intelligence sharing. ~ 

Whether NATO ever deploys institutionally to Iraq 
as it has in Afghanistan and the Balkans remains to 
be seen. It may serve in a reinforcement role after 
the initial phases of the American, British, and Pol- 
ish deployments complete their indeterminate mis- 
sions. But even with the possibility of a NATO 
mission to Iraq for peace enforcement or peace- 
keeping, presumably involving both “old” and 
“new” NATO members, fissures within the alliance 
continue to deepen. 
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Many abroad see the United States increasingly 
undermining the decades-long, vus-reinforced 
efforts toward European integration. Instead of 
promoting unity, America is viewed as stimulating 
nationalism and division, according to key conclu- 
sions from the 2003 Pew Global Attitudes Project. 
Indeed, for the first tme in more than 50 years, 
allied European leaders and an overwhelming 
majority of European publics question us leader- 
ship and policies. As a result, America’s European 
strategy might backfire, with the likely losers—pri- 
marily Poland—comprising the “new European” 
model that America touts. 

What today stands as a shining moment for 
Poland in NATO and Iraq may ultimately harm its far 
more vital role as a bridge between an increasingly 
independent Germany and an uncertain Russia. 
America’s global-led war on terrorism might, para- 
doxically, unravel the key stabilizing country 
between west and east. 


POLAND IN THE MIDDLE 

In the months before the Berlin Wall fell in 
November 1989, postcommunist Poland had already 
begun to forge a long-term vision of a middle power 
position within Europe's rapidly changing, great- 
power-dominated security system. In the early 
1990s it began to make that vision real, first by 
reaching new post—World War II border and state 
treaties with a newly unifying Germany. By the mid- 
1990s a Polish-German reconciliation was achieved. 

This reconciliation empowered Poland to reach 
out more effectively to its east. Given Poland’ long 
struggles over the borderlands with Russia in the 
past, Warsaw's postcommunist eastern policy man- 
ifested a departure from past impenal stances. The 
new eastern policy hoped to foster regional democ- 
ratization, not irredentism. This middle power strat- 
egy attempted to assure Poland’s eastern neighbors 
of Warsaw’s sincerity about democratization and 
European reintegration. 

The critical linkages established with Germany 
provided Warsaw a model to pursue relations with 
Kiev—a relationship vital to European and Eurasian 
security. With its accession to NATO, Poland sought 
to increase cooperative security efforts with its east- 
em neighbors, particularly Ukraine and Russia. In 
the case of Ukraine, independence in 1990 from the 
Soviet Union and increasing control over foreign 
policy by the late 1990s enabled Kiev to seek closer 
ties with NATO and the European Union. Ukraine’s 
membership in key European security institutions 
remains distant, however, given residual security 
concerns in Moscow and stringent reform require- 


ments in Brussels. Consequently, Polish-Ukrainian 
regional security is an important political, economic, 
and military link that draws Ukraine into the Euro- 
pean orbit. When bolstered by us and European 
leaders without provoking Russia, these Polish- 
Ukrainian links contribute to security cooperatively 
and regionally. At the same time, Poland needs a 
strong transatlantic bridge to support 1ts pivotal role 
as a middle power in central Europe. 

To a degree, the post—cold war rapprochement 
among Germany, Poland, Ukraine, and Russia par- 
allels post-World War II Franco-German reconcili- 
ation. This central-east European rapprochement 
could, like the Franco-German relations did for 
western Europe, increase regional stability and 
enable essential foreign direct investment. But Amer- 
ican-European tensions today could disrupt the Pol- 
ish-German links, playing us-designated “old” 
western Europe off against “new” eastern Europe. _ 


BUILDING POLITICAL-MILITARY LINKS 

Regional political-mihtary ties were given concrete 
expression in September 1994 when the first NATO- 
Partnership for Peace (PFP) military exercise, Coop- 
erative Bridge, saw Poland, Ukraine, and Germany 
working with 10 other NATO (including the United 
States) and former Warsaw Pact members. Notably, 
Cooperative Bridge occurred on Polish territory at 
the former Soviet Drawsko training facility. Beyond 
the importance of advancing Polish relations with 
Germany and Ukraine in this peacekeeping exercise, 
German troops reentered Polish territory for the first 
time since World War Il—peacefully. Undergirded by 
American strategic planning, Poles and Germans, 
along with Danes, established a trilateral corps-level 
joint military headquarters based in Szczecin, Poland, 
as the NATO-PFP exercise process became institution- 
alized. The annual exercise cycle that evolved led to 
significant cooperative security achievements during 
the 1990s and laid the foundation for twenty-first- 
century endeavors, including planning and operat- 
ing in the Balkans and Afghanistan. 

Polish-Ukrainian military ties advanced as well. 
The creation of a Polish-Ukrainian peace operations 
battalion in the 1990s expanded long-term NATO 
political-military linkages. Although Ukraine fails 
to meet some of the battalion’s operational stan- 
dards today, the majority of its complex missions 
focus on civil affairs requirements—crucial to 
rebuilding and stabilizing Bosma, Kosovo, Afghan- 
istan, and Iraq. Warsaw also persuaded Kiev to 
maintain Western-oriented national security objec- 
tives and to remain steadfast during the NaTo-led 
1999 bombing campaign in Kosovo. 


- Poland has also reached out to Russia, offering 
Moscow the chance to participate in military exer- 
cises on Polish territory and sending troops to 
Russian-sponsored military exercises on Russian ter- 
titory. Poland supported the NATO-Russia Coopera- 
tion Council, created in 1997, raising the initial idea 
for the council in NATO-PFP forums. Poland has 
attempted to show that evolving NATO relations do 
not threaten Russian security if Russia cooperates 
closely with NATO. Like the Polish-German reconcil- 
iation model, Polish-Ukrainian political-military tes 
and Poland’ outreach to Russia politically and mili- 
tarily have reduced serious regional concerns in the 
heart of Europe; geo-economic interests, however, 


have hindered regional stability. 


REGIONAL GEO-ECONOMIC TENSIONS 

Consistent attempts by Russia to reintegrate 
Ukraine into the Russian orbit and inconsistent 
Ukrainian policies toward Russia disrupt regional 
cooperation and hamper el ee security. Poland, 
sensitized to the his- : 
torical and cultural 
difficulties to its east 
and today, politi- 
cally, militarily, and 
economically well 
versed in Western 
ways, may be the only realistic policy bridge to 
Ukraine and, by extension, Russia. Yet, if Poland's 
geo-economic links falter, several regional problems 
emerge. Poland’s EU membership may raise eco- 
nomically prohibitive barriers with Ukraine. Its 
regional security dilemma increases if Russia- 
Ukrainian energy pipeline tensions grow. And Rus- 
sian geo-economic coercion may hurt Poland’s Eu 
ties, erode Ukrainian sovereignty, and exacerbate 
divisions in Europe. 

EU membership requirements challenge Polish- 
Ukrainian ties. In particular, FU membership could 
require a partial closing of Poland's long and signif- 
icant Ukramıan border. Cross-border trade remains 
crucial for millions of Poles and Ukrainians. EU 
members argue, however, that all commerce with 
non-EU members such as Ukraine must be under- 
taken according to strict border-crossing standards. 
The Eu also demands that Ukraine implement long- 
delayed economic reforms to meet criteria enunci- 
ated in EU-Ukraine agreements. Only then will the 
EU seriously negotiate miore expansive economic 
ties, including increased trade. 

Pressure on Ukraine has also come from the east. 
Uncertainty resulting from Ukraine’s domestic polit- 
ical crises and faltering democratization has weak- 





the “new European” model that America touts. 
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ened Kiev's leadership and increased its dependence 
on Russia. Russian neo-imperial moves, including 
the purchase of Ukrainian businesses by Russian 
companies, have reconsolidated key economic sec- 
tors—steel plants, oil refineries, electric power grids, 
and banks—-making it more difficult for Ukrainians 
to control their economy and threatening Kiev’ 
sovereignty in foreign policy. But perhaps the greatest ` 
economic pressure has centered on the flow of Rus- 
sian oil and natural gas through pipelines that cross 
Ukraine—and Poland—on their way to western 
Europe. EU requests that would double Russian gas 
and ou exports well into the twenty-first century 
have strengthened Moscow’ pipeline strategy toward 
Kiev and Warsaw. Russia has accused Ukraine of 
siphoning gas and oil from the Russian Druhzba 
pipeline to Europe across Ukraine and Slovakia. 
Moscow periodically shuts down the pipeline to pre- 
vent the siphoning, which has caused more eco- 
nomic tension between the two states. Russia now 
wants to extend its Yamal-Belarus-Poland pipeline 


through Slovakia to 
Germany, circum- 

America’s European strategy might backfire, with venting Ukraine. 
the likely losers—primarily Poland—comprising . Poland is caught 
in the middle, com- 


mitted to not jeop- 
ardizing Ukraine's 
stability but still dependent on Russian energy. If 
Poland supports Ukraine it hurts its EU member- 
ship transition, running the risk of breaking trade 
and border stipulations it has accepted. If Poland 
does not support Ukraine, it likely destroys the 
nearly 15-year-old bridge it has built to Kiev and 
nixes prospects for wider European integration. 
Worse yet, from the Polish angle, Warsaw indi- 
rectly promotes Russia's reintegration of the old 
Soviet Empire. 

Russias geo-economic ambitions potentially suc- 
ceed when tacitly supported by American national 
security interests centered on the global war against 
terrorism. That wars focus has also created 
geostrategic strains that have exacerbated central- 
eastern European tensions more generally and that 
negatively affect European institutional and transat- 
lantic ties. This can be seen in the Polish-German 
rancor over Germany’ refusal to supply troops from 
its German-Polish-Danish Corps to the Polish sec- 
tor in Iraq; ın the Polish-French tensions over 
Poland’ special relationship with the United States; 
and in the residual us-German hostility as Ameri- 
can troops redeploy from Germany to Poland, Bul- 
garia, and Romania. These trends jeopardize already 
worsening European-based regional relationships. 
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In the case of the redeployment of us troops from 
Germany, pressure is placed on European stability 
as Germany struggles once again to find a comfort- 
able zone of strategic engagement with its neigh- 
bors. During the 1990s, us-European strategy finally 
removed most of the historical antecedents that led 
to World War II. Unlikely as it seemed when the 
Bush administration took officé, its grand strategy 
now risks returning Europe to something akin to 
the interwar period as critically important European 
post-World War II security institutions become 
irrelevant and as troublesome geopolitical trends 
emerge unconstrained. One disturbing possibility 
projects Germany with decreasing interest in main- 
taining the institutional status quo. Since Washing- 
ton’s strategy focuses on moving US troops out of 
' Germany, managing the “German” question will 
likely affect regional security dilemmas. If America 
becomes unreliable for managing German power, 
then the Eu will inevitably develop as a functional 
alternative to US power symbolized in NATO. If these 
trends occur before the EU becomes truly equipped 
for shouldering such responsibility, Europe faces the 
possibility of disintegrating into a new period of 
dangerous geopolitical competition. 


BRIDGING TRANSATLANTIC DIFFERENCES 

How can the United States promote European 
integration to reinvigorate the transatlantic link and 
reinforce an American bridge between the “old” and 
“new” Europe? By promoting the EU as a partner 
and healthy competitor, rather than trying to divide 
it by elevating individual countries such as 
(prospective EU. member) Poland while holding 
Germany and France at arms length, America 
would reinforce long-term European stability. 
Transatlantic relations are destined for more equal 
relationships anyway. More equitable sharing of 
responsibility between America and Europe would 
strengthen ties between NATO and the Eu, while rein- 
vigorating transatlantic vitality. 

America and Europe must also revive allied 
bonds by making the dominant European security 
institutions relevant again, particularly in the bat- 
tle against serious global terrorist threats and the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Old 
and new Europe, and Washington, must invest in 
NATO and the Ev for them to remain relevant—and 
demonstrate how they can be transformed produc- 
tively and cooperatively. 

For example, by creating joint NATO-EU counter- 
terrorism planning for civilian police and military 
operations, the allies could more ably re-establish 


basic government functions in advance of postwar 
reconstruction in multilateral operations. Rebuild- 
ing police capability, typically destroyed in intrastate 
conflicts, requires international help—initially to 
oversee public security and to complement military 
forces, later to organize and train new indigenous 
police forces. Many EU members possess exemplary - 
national police forces with a full spectrum of law- 
enforcement activities and trang capabilities. 

America’s vital interests lie in maintaining a sta- 
ble and integrated Europe that not only welcomes 
Poland and its eastern neighbors as American allies, 
but also demonstrates that EU integration with 
“new” Europeans makes the greatest gains from— 
and contributions to—European security. Promot- 
ing unwittingly or not a growing division between 
Poland and Germany does not advance anyone's 
interests (other than America’ desire to cherry-pick 
coalitions to support us global policies). For Poland, 
success as a bridge-builder must also be measured 
in terms of how it helps Washington better under- 
stand the need to advance unifying multilateralism, 
spurring Europe and America to invest in multilat- 
eral security cooperation. 

Failure to revitalize the transatlantic relationship 
will leave Europe more divided with less direction. 
The consequences of failing to implement course 
corrections for the core institutions that new NATO 
members and prp members have fought so hard to 
join will consign those institutions to irrelevance in 


the absence of true American leadership. E 
A Current Heat OO The, 
Snapshot . . A 


address, President Clinton 

ı associated NATO membership for Poland, 

| Hungary, and the Czech Republic with | 
| democracy. Perhaps he meant that NATO - 
| membership ıs necessary to make these ° 
i countries democratic, but that is not true... 
| Democracy ıs not in question in any of 

| them Where it is in question, namely Russia 

! and Ukraine, NATO membership has not 

| been offered.” 

| 


“In his State of the Union AÀ 
| 
| 
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“The Case Against NATO Expansion” 

Current History, March 1998 

Michael Mandelbaum, 
Johns Hoplans School of Advanced International pare | 
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ON EUROPE 


CAN EUROPE DEFINE itself only ın opposition to oth- 
ers? This is an existential question posed, at least 
implicitly, from two directions by two recent books, 
one about the transatlantic alliance, the other-about 
NATO and European Union enlargement. 

Both books focus on troubled relationships. 
Both succeed for the most part in avoiding the 
polar pitfalls of optimism and pessimism. The 
authors do not assume that the historic success of 
democracy and capitalism automatically assures an 
abiding Western alliance or the smooth absorption 
of former communist states into the EU. Nor do 
they adhere to the view that a structural divide 
now permanently separates 
Europe from America, or that 
Eastern civilizations are des- 
tined to clash with the West. 

Within the NATO alliance, 
suggests Laurent Cohen-Tanugi 
in his elegantly written work, 
the intellectual and political 
challenge “will be to walk the 
fine line between the denial of a 
real transatlantic estrangement 
and the mere acceptance of it without resistance.” 
Disagreement over the Iraq War has exposed not just 
acrimony and resentment but also a growing nsk that 
both sides might question the relevance of their part- 
nership. Facing the other direction, the contributors 
to Ambivalent Neighbors contend that Europe can 
afford neither to ignore the dangers entailed by 
enlargement nor to accept estrangement from the 
Fast as inevitable. 

One noteworthy feature of Cohen-Tanugi’ vol- 
ume is how it cuts against the grain. To be sure, the 
French author (a Paris-based international lawyer 
and columnist for Le Monde) criticizes current US 
prejudices against the multilateral instruments that 
Americans helped to invent and that promote insti- 
tutions and the rule of law over the role of force in 
international relations. He tallies the costs of us umu- 
lateralism, including lost legitrmacy and influence 
and increased global hostility. 

But Cohen-Tanugi also reproaches Europe for its 
reflexive anti-Americanism, and for its failure to 
assume a more responsible and realistic role in 
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international affairs. The preemptve tone of us for- 
eign policy alienates most Europeans (notwith- 
standing the division of opinion among their 
elected leaders), but Washington’ unilateralism, the 
author argues, “is structurally linked to the diplo- 
matic and strategic absence of Europe.” 

More important, he reframes an old debate 
among Europeans. Atlanticists have tended to 
obstruct European diplomatic and strategic inte- 
gration partly in the interest of American primacy, 
while supporters of a “European Europe,” and of a 
military capacity independent of NATO, have made 
rivalry with the United States their strategic preoc- 
cupation. The authors twist on this debate is to call 
for a stronger Europe not at odds with, but as the 
means to, a stronger alliance. 

“Nothing could . . . be more 
damaging to transatlantic rela- 
tions and for the future secu- 
rity of the continent,” he 
writes, “than a Europe that 
was seen by the United States 
as simultaneously irrelevant, 
irresponsible, and ungrateful.” 
Cohen-Tanugis remedy: aban- 
don Europe’s neutralist pos- 
ture, take on more of the financial and military 
burdens of international security, assume the role 
of America’s full partner, and thereby end self- 
induced marginalization and gain the strategic 
coherence necessary for successful European inte- 
gration and enlargement. 
= For this to happen, America will have to assume 
fully its role as consensual and legitimate leader of 
the international community within its institu- 
tional framework, prepared to listen to others’ 
views, and taking pains to maintain a privileged 
relationship with Europe. This scenario presum- 
ably requires a repudiation of neoconservatives 
who remain instinctively suspicious both of mul- 
tilateralism and of European integration as poten- 
tial constraints on American power. 

As if this were not tall enough an order, Coben- 
Tanugi hints at far greater difficulties facing 
Europe. “Past experience induces great skepticism 
about the Eu'’s capacity, especially after its enlarge- 
ment to 25 members, to mobilize the political con- 
sensus and financial resources required to accede 
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to the position of a significant player on the world 
stage.” Oh well. 


THE EASTERN FRONT 

Equally sobering are the collected essays in 
Ambtvalent Neighbors. They offer a depressing litany 
of obstacles to successful enlargement that face the 
EUS current members, the eastern and central Euro- 
pean countries joining this year, and those coun- 
tries that have not a prayer of joining, perhaps for 
a while, perhaps ever. 

The consensus, judging by these authors, is that 
the Fu failed to get its act together, including its 
decision-making process, before agreeing to enlarge. 
One of the book's editors, Anatol Lieven, suggests 
that fears of immigration and the costs and disap- 
pointments of enlargement could provoke a resur- 
gence of nativist resentments across the continent. 

Heather Grabbe, research director at the Center 
for European Reform, delineates in her chapter the 
dangerous hypocrisy of the EU—how it rhetorically 
peddled enlargement as a central goal, even the ful- 
fillment of European history, while driving the 
hardest possible bargain in accession negotiations. 
The Eu has relegated incoming members for a time 
to second-class status, not just in national wealth 
but formally, within certain European institutions 
and benefit programs. 

Still more worrisome is the impact on countries 
formally excluded from the Ev and, by implication, 
from Europe. Several contributors to the book 
suggest that enlargement, instead of bringing 
together East and West, may merely move the line 
between them eastward—and harden it. As the 
price for allowing border permeability within the 
FU, the Schengen Treaty, for example, will severely 
restrict flows of people and goods across the Eu’s 
eastern frontier. 

If the divergence in political and economic 
trends between EU members and nonmembers 
accelerates, the gulf could become a chasm divid- 
ing a democratic and prosperous West from author- 
itarian and underdeveloped former Soviet states and 
(except for Greece) Orthodox peoples—threaten- 
ing to make Samuel Huntington's clash-of-civiliza- 
tions thesis a self-fulfilling prophesy. The NATO 
military alliance has proved more outward looking, 


more open to partnerships, but the £u will affect 
more people’ lives. 

Consider poor Ukraine, left to fend for itself in 
Russias decaying orbit. Rutgers University’s Alexan- 
der Motyl writes, “At best, Ukraine will remain a 
miserable country surrounded by even more mis- 
erable countries. . . .” And that’s at best! Unrest in 
the East might one day render Schengen borders as 
effective in defending European stability as the 
Maginot Line once was. ; 

None of the authors questions enlargement itself, 
or its potential to yield enormous gains in prosper- 
ity, security, and democracy. Already the attraction 
of membership has induced applicant countries to 
undertake considerable reforms. But as Dmitri 
Trenin, the other editor of Ambivalent Neighbors, 
argues, these gains “can only be consolidated and 
made permanent through a fundamental redesign 
of both premier European and transatlantic institu- 
tions, and the establishment of solid relations 
between these institutions and the countnes m the 
geographical Europe that are unlikely, for the fore- 
seeable future, to become part of the integrated 
unit. A failure to undertake either one of these tasks 
could halt the positive trends and release some of 
the demons of Europe's past.” 

Europes future, by this logic, bes not ın closing 
itself and defining itself in opposition to the East, 
but in remaining, as much as possible, generously 
open to it. Likewise, Europe in a preferred strategic 
future should serve as a complement, not a coun- 
terweight, to America’s global leadership. Grievances 
on both sides of the Atlantuc obscure the fact that 
shared values, interests, and responsibilities con- 
tinue to unite Europeans and Americans in the task 
of supporting and extending freedom around the 
world—a world that includes eastern Europe. 

One way to read these two books is to see them 
as an affirmation of Immanuel Kant’ vision of per- 
petual peace and as a realistic reminder of the need 
to engage, in struggling toward its realization, with 
both power and periphery. The books in combina- 
tion leave the reader uncomfortable but hopeful, for 
what is the alternative to leadership and coopera- 
tion in the face of Europe's challenges? Surely no 
one wants to see the demons unchained. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

Jan 13—The European Commission says that it is bnnging EU 
finance ministers before the European Court of Justice because 
they allowed France and Germany to violate the union's stability 
pact The pact sets ceilings on euro-area countries’ budget 
deficits Last November, governments overruled a commission 
recommendation to take disciplinary achon against the 2 
countnies, whose deficits exceed the EU Inmt of 3% of GDP 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Jan. 11—Israeh authonties begin walling off Jerusalem from the 
Arab village of Abu Dis, joined to the city for generations 
Israel, which 1s building a secunty barrier through much of the 
West Bank, had not previously built the barner in so populated 
an area or so close to Jerusalem's center and holy sites. 

Jan. 14—A young Palestinian mother blows herself up at the 
entrance to a security checkpoint in the Gaza Strip, killing 4 
Israeli secunty personnel and wounding 7 people. The miltant 
group Hamas, which clams responsibility, had not conducted 
a suicide bombing in 4 months, security officials say. 

Jan 21—A Tel Avıv court charges a real estate developer with 
paying bribes to Prime Minister Artel Sharon's family business 
and his son in a complex scheme that could lead to criminal 
charges against the prime minister Labor party leaders call on 
Sharon to resign. He denies any wrongdoing. 

Jan 29—A suicide bomber blows up a Jerusalem bus less than a 
block from Sharon's residence, killing 10 Israelis and the 
Palestinian attacker. The Al Aqsa Martyrs Brigades, a West 
Bank muita, claims responsibility Despite the attack, Israel 
frees more than 400 prisoners ın an exchange with the 
Lebanese Shnte Muslim group Hezbollah 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Jan 27—NATOS top commander in Europe says member states 
are not providmg enough troops for reconstruction in 
Afghansstan, which he calls a “definmg moment” for the alhance 
as 1t adopts a broader agenda in the world Gen. James Jones of 
the US Marine Corps says NATOS plans to expand beyond the 
capital, Kabul, and the northern area of Kunduz reque more 
troops than the current NATO deployment of 5,500. 


United Nations (UN) 

Jan 27—In response to a request by US and Iraqi officals, UN 
Secretary-General Kof Annan says he will send a team to Iraq 
to assess whether open elections are possible this spring, and 
to help try to defuse a gathermg political crisis on how to turn 
the country over to 1ts people. Many Iraqis have threatened to 
revolt unless direct elections are held for a transitional 
government scheduled to take power July 1. US officials say 
the lack of a census, elections laws, and secunty makes safe 
and open elections tmpossible now 


AFGHANISTAN 

Jan. 4+—Afghan leaders approve a constitution after 3 weeks of 
rancorous debate. It mcludes a strong presidency that the 
country’s US-backed interim president, Hamid Karzai, says is 
cnitical for uniting a country torn by 2 decades of war The 
constitution creates a 2-chamber parlament, provides for 
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equal nghts for women, gives oficial status to minority 
languages, and says laws must accord with the tenets of Islam 

Jan. 8—Government officals report that the Taliban, the militant 
Islamists who formerty ruled the country, have returned on the 
offensive m southern Afghanistan with a string of attacks that 
bave killed at least 27 people in 3 days. 


BRAZIL 

Jan. 4—Government officials report that thousands of armed 
Brazilan Indians have invaded ranches near the border with 
Paraguay to claim what they say is ancestral land. President 
Luz Inácio Lula da Silva has promised to mcrease 
redistribution of land to mdigenous peoples 

Jan. 5—The government begins photographing and fingerpnnting 
American travelers when they arrive at Brazihan arrports A 
judge ordered the policy after the Bush admmustration last 
month mtroduced stmilar measures for people armving in the 
US from a number of countries, including Brazıl. 

Jan. 23—The Brazilian government, undersconng its leadership 
role m trade disputes between industrialized and developing 
nations, accuses the US of breaking trade rules by giving 
American cotton growers $1.54 billion in annual subsidies 


CANADA 

Jan 6—DNA tests prove that a Washington state cow found 
infected last year with mad cow disease, the Ist such case 
discovered m the US, was born and probably infected m Canada 

Jan 13—President Bush, reversing an earlier decision, says Canada 
will be allowed to bad on major US-financed Iraqi reconstruction 
projects, even though Canada opposed the Iraq war 


CHINA 

Jan 6—Chinese officials begin confiscating and killing civets 
and other animals that are suspected carners of Severe Acute 
Respiratory Syndrome (SARS), part of a plan to slaughter an 
estimated 10,000 animals as a preventive measure. 

Jan 7—Pobce rad the offices of a Chinese newspaper, the 
Southern Metropolis Daily, detaining and later releasing the 
editor and 6 other journalists. The newspaper was the lst 
media outlet to report on a SARS case ın Guangzhou, the 

hometown. 

Jan. 9—Chuina releases data showing that its trade surplus surged 
more than 80% m December over the previous year as a 

global economy helped boost exports. But China's 
trade surplus for all of 2003 narrowed more than 16%, to 
$25.5 billion, as the country snapped up more raw materials, 
components, and machmery from abroad to feed its economy, 
which ıs estrmated to have grown more than 8.5% last year. 

Jan. 13—A week after bailing out 2 of China’ biggest banks with 
an investment of $45 billion in foreign exchange reserves, the 
government says it will write off its $41 billion stake m the 
banks ın a bid to help cleanse their balance sheets of 
nonperforming loans. The move is the latest in a series of steps 
aimed at fortifying a weak banking system ahead of what could 
be a difficult year for the Chmese economy. 

Jan. 28—Amnesty International says China ıs holding at least 54 
people ın prison for allegedly usmg the Internet to disseminate 
political opimions or other informaton that the government 
considers dangerous. 
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Hong i 

Jan. 1—Tens of thousands of protesters call on the government to 
allow drect elections of the next chief executive and the entire 
legislature of the former Brush colony. 


Costa RICA 

Jan 25—Costa Rica reaches agreement with the Bush 
admmistration to jon Fl Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua in a Central American Free Trade Area with the US 


CYPRUS 

Jan. 23—Turkey’s top cvihan and military leaders urge new talks 
to reunite Cyprus based on a plan proposed by UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan. The plan calls for the Greek- and 
Turkish-controlled parts of the island to be reunited in a single 
state with a weak central government. 


FRANCE 

Jan. 17—Muslim demonstrators in Pans and other cines take to 
the streets to protest a proposed law that would ban religious 
symbols from public schools, mcluding the wearing of Muslim 
head scarves by girls. ~ 

Jan. 26—French President Jacques Chirac urges the European 
Union to end its 14-year-old ban on arms sales to China as 
Chinese President Hu Jintao begins a visit to Paris ın search of 
increased economic cooperation. 


Jan. 4—Mikhail Saakashvil, a US-tramed lawyer, wins a special 
elecnon with 86% of the vote to replace President Eduard 

Shevardnadze. Seakashvih took part m the movement that. 
forced Shevardnadze to resign the presidency 6 weeks ago. 


GERMANY i 

Jan. 13—The government announces plans to reduce military 

` spending by $33 billion over the next few years, closing as 
many as 100 mubtary bases and reducing military personnel by 
about 32,000 troops to 250,000. The US has:crittcized 
Germany before for not spending enough on defense. 


GUATEMALA 

Jan. 7—The government signs an accord with the UN that allows 
an international commission to prosecute organized crime and 
human-nghts cases in Guatemala 


Ham l 

Jan 7—Hunan students clash with police and supporters of 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide during a protest march in the 
capital. Two protesters die and 13 are wounded. 


INDIA 

Jan 6—India and Pakistan announce they have agreed to restart 
formal peace talks in February on all bilateral issues, mcluding 
the disputed and divided terntory of Kashmr. The unexpected 
announcement dunng a regional summit comes after an hour- 
long meeting between Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihan 
Vajpayee and Palastani President Pervez Musharraf 

Jan. 7—Islamic militants vow to continue fighting to drive Indian 
troops out of Kashmur, despite a peace effort armed at resolving 
the 5-decade dispute over the Himalayan region. In a fierce 
shootout m Kashmur, the Indian army kills 4 guerrillas. 

Jan. 12—The Bush administration says ıt is ready to expand high- 
technology cooperation with India and possibly ease export 
restrictions, but only after Indhia strengthens controls to guard 
against re-export of sensittve technology to other countries. 
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Jan. 22—Indian officials for the 1st nme m 14 years hold high- 
level talks with Kashmiri separaust leaders, vowing to finda 
Toute to peace. As many as 80,000 people have died since 
1989 in the violence that began after the partion of colonial 
India in 1947, when the Hindu king of predominantly 
Muslim Kashmir chose to merge the region with India 
instead of Pakistan 


- RAN 


Jan. 1]—The Guardian Council, a group of hard-line religious ` 
authoritles, disqualifies 3,600 pro-reform candidates running ` 


aaae org ag a 
insufficiently loyal to Islam. 


Jan. 14—After protesting lawmakers hold EN Y 
partament building, Irans supreme leader, Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, asks the Guardian Council to reconsider its _ 
disquahficanon of pro-reform candidates. 

Jan 30—The Guandtan Council reverses itself on fewer hani 
third of the candidates ıt had banned from 
elections. Reformers say they will boycott the balloting if more 
disqualifications are not overturned. 

Jan 31—Iran’s interior minister says he will refuse to hold 

elections set for Feb. 20 because thousands of 
candidates have been barred. 


Raa 

Jan. 4—The satellite TV channel Al Jazeera broadcasts an 
audiotape from Al Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden. He urges 
Muslims to contmue fighting a holy war in Iraq and elsewhere 
in the Middle East against “big powers” trying to control the 
region for its oll 

The US begins movmg 110,000 fresh forces into Iraq to 
replace the 125,000 who have been there about a year. The 
swapping of troops, to be completed by May, constitntes the 
largest troop rotation since World War IL. 

Jan. 7—US officials say they are withdrawing a military team that 
has been searching Iraq unsuccessfully for caches of chenncal 
and biological weapons, the presumed existence of which had 
been cited as a reason for going to war. 

Insurgents fire mortar rounds at a US military camp west of 
Baghdad, woundmg 35 soldiers. 

Jan. 9—The Pentagon formally declares Saddam Hussein, held by 
US forces since his Dec. 13 capture, a prisoner of war 

Jan. 10—US soldiers kill 2 Iraqi police officers by mistake 
ın a gun battle in Kirkuk, the 2nd time ın 3 weeks that 
US troops have killed Iraqi oe in the volatile 
northern city. 

Jan B com His attain mia eles 
crew survives. Since Oct 25, 2003, insurgents have shot down 


9 US helicopters, killing a total of 49 solchers. 
Jan. 14—A car bomb explodes outside a police headquarters in 


Baquba, killmg the driver and 2 Iraqi bystanders and 
wounding 26 others, most of them policemen 

Jan. 15—Tens of thousands of Shite Muslms demonstrate in 
, Basta agamst a US plan to mstall an unelected, temporary Ireqi 
government by July 1. The plan calls for regional caucuses of 
prominent citizens to select members of an assembly that 
would choose a new transitional government Grand Ayatollah 
Ah Sistani, the leading Shite clenc, and his supporters 
demand direct elections of the assembly (Shiites make up 
more than 60% of Iraq's 25 milhon people.) 

Jan. 17—The 500th US solder to die in Iraq since the war began 
` is killed when a homemade bomb explodes near‘his convoy Of 
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from non-hostile causes. 

Jan 18—A pickup truck packed with explostves blows up 
outside the gates of the US-led coalition headquarters in Iraq, 
lalling at least 20 bystanders and injuring more than 60. 


Jan. 23—The leader of the US effort to find banned arms ın Iraq, 
David Kay, resigns, saying he no longer believes the country 
had any stockpiles of chemical or biological weapons. 

Jan. 25—US officials say therr plan for transferring sovereignty to 
an appointed Iragi government by July 1 is umperiled by delay 
in the drafting of an mterm constitution and a spht on the 
Iraq) Governing Council Many of the council’ Shiite members 
now support mmeduiate drect elections. 


ITALY 

Jan. 13—Italy’s high court stnkes down a law, pushed through by 
Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi’ government, that sought to 
shield him from cnminal prosecution while m office The ruling 
clears the way for resumption of his tral on corruption charges. 


JAPAN 
Jan. 29—Japan’s unemployment rate fell to 4 9% in December, the 


lowest m 2 1/2 years, the government reports Data suggest 
deflation 1s easing, but consumers remam cautious about spendmg 


KOREA, NORTH 

Jan 10—An unofficial delegation of US experts, returning from 
North Korea, says ıt was shown facilities to produce nuclear- 
bomb fuel at Yongbyon. Analysts suggest Pyongyang wants to 
signal that ıt has nuclear-weapons capability in advance of a 
meeting that Chima ıs trying to arrange with North Korea, the 
US, Japan, South Korea, and Russia. 

Jan 21—The International Insutute for Strategic Studies, a 
London research group, estimates that North Korea’ nuclear 
arsenal could reach 4 to 8 bombs next year and increase by up 
to 13 addinonal bombs per year by the end of the decade 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Jan 4+—Prosecutors investigating corruption in the bidding for 
government contracts by a Korean affillate of IBM indict 48 
government and company officials 

Jan. 10—The government arrests 6 lawmakers and the chairman 
of the SK busmess conglomerate as part of a widening probe 
into ties between politicians and business officials 

Jan. 17—The defense ministry announces that the US will remove 
all of its troops from Seoul as part of a global force realignment. 
By 2006, about 7,000 US soldiers and thetr families will be 
moved away from the border with North Korea to an expanded 
facihty 45 mules south of the capital. The redeployment will not 
reduce the total of 37,000 US troops based ın South Korea. 


MEXICO 

Jan 12—At a 2-day hemispheric summit m Monterrey, President 
Vicente Fox endorses a Bush administraton unmigration plan 
to legalize milhons of undocumented workers ın the US. 
President Bush invites Fox to his Texas ranch as part of an 
effort by the 2 leaders to revive a partnership chilled by Fox's 
refusal to support the war ın Iraq. 

Jan 13—The leaders of 34 countnes meeting m Monterrey agree 
to support a hemsphenc free-trade zone, but partictpants after 
the meeting say the US aim to finalize a treaty by 2005 is 
merely a goal, which may not be met. Leaders of Brazil, 
Argentina, and Peru, among other countries, want Lann 
American nations to reach trade deals with one another before 
hegotiattng the hemispheric Free Trade Area of the Amencas 
that the Bush admunistranon ıs promoting 


NIGERIA 
Jan 3—Nigenan officials say they have put down an armed 
upnsing by an Islamic movement seeking to create a Muslim 
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state in Afnca’s most populous country The uprising involved 
5 days of clashes, mostly with mulitant students who attacked 
police stations in the northeast 

Jan 28—The government says North Korea has agreed in 
principle to share missile technology with Nigera If a deal 
goes through, Nigeria would join Libya, Iran, Egypt, Palastan, _ 
and Syria among countries reported to have recerved North 
Korea’ help with missile technology. 


PAKISTAN 

Jan 1—President Pervez Musharraf wins a vote of confidence 
from Palastans electoral college, allowmg him legally to 
remain m office untl 2007 The vote completes the 
transformation of the general, who seized power 1n a bloodless 
coup m 1999, into a constitutionally leginmate president. 
Most opposition parties abstain from or boycott the vote 

Jan. 2—Offictals of 7 South Asian nations meeting m Islamabad 
agree on a framework for a free-trade zone and coordinated 
monetary policies that would encompass a 5th of the world's 
population. The accord includes India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Sri Lanka, Nepal, the Maldives, and Bhutan 

Jan 5—Musharraf meets ın Islamabad with the Indian pnme 
minister, Atal Bihan Vaypayee, boosting hopes for the start of 
a peace process between the nuclear-armed neighbors that 
have gone to war 3 times since they became independent 
nations in 1947 

Jan. 18—The government has detained 7 scientists and 
administrators in an expanding probe unto allegations that 
Palastanis sold nuclear-weapons information and technology 
to countries such as Iran, North Korea, and Libya, officials say 

Jan 20—Pakustan bars all scientists workang on its nuclear 
weapons program from leaving the country as ıt intensifies an 
mquiry into the sharing of nuclear technology with other 
countnes Pakistani experts and Western diplomats doubt 
whether scienusts could have traded secrets abroad without 
the knowledge of senior military and intelligence officials ~ 

Jan. 26—The government announces that millions of chickens m 
Pakistan have been infected with an mfhuenza virus 
Additional reports of large-scale chicken deaths have emerged 
m Burma, Laos, Bangladesh, and Saudi Arabia 

Jan. 31—The government fires Abdul Qadeer Khan, widely 
revered m Palastan as the “father” of its nuclear program, from 
his position as scientific adviser to the pnme munister 


PHILIPPINES 

Jan 28—The Philippine mulitary says it has detained 6 funior 
officers on suspicion of making inflammatory politcal 
statements The arrests come after a TV network ured video of 
5 soldiers calling for the resignation of the defense secretary 
because he 1s actively supporting President Glona Macapagal 
Arroyo's re-election campaign. Last July, Arroyo’ government 
suppressed a mutiny by yumior officers who alleged the 
military was corrupt 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 6—The economic ministry reports that the Russian economy 
grew by 6 8% in 2003 Preluminary data also show healthy 
bank reserves, dimmuished capital fhght, and a growing trade 
surplus. Economusts credit politcal stability under Prestdent 
Vladimir Putin, but note that msing oul prices more than 
anythmg else have Russia’ growth boom, which has 
averaged 6 1% annually over the past 4 years 

Jan 26—US Secretary of State Colin Powell on a visit to Moscow 
airs growing concerns that Putin is sufling democracy and 
resuming traditionally heavy-handed dealmgs with neighbors. 
In a front-page article in the newspaper Izvestiya, Powell cites 
the executive’ growing power in relation to the news media, 
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polincal parties, the judiciary, and the legislature He obhquely 
complains about Russian pressure on former Soviet lands such 


as Georgia, where Moscow has refused to remove its troops 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Jan 15—An interior ministry official says camps run by Al Qaeda 
have been discovered in the Saudi desert where militants were 
trained to carry out terrorist attacks. 

Jan. 29—Five security agents are killed in a shootout with terror 
suspects ın Riyadh, the capital. Several suspects are detained 

Jan 31—Sauch Arabia’ top cleric, Sheik Abdul Aziz al-Sheik, 
calls on Muslims to forsake terronsm, saying those who claim 
to be holy warriors are an affront to the fath. He tells 2 million 
pilgrims at the peak of the annual hajj that terronsts are giving 
their enemies an excuse to cnticize Islamic nations. 


SOMALIA 

Jan. 29—Rrval Somalı warlords sign a pact amed at rebuilding 
the country after 14 years of warfare The accord establishes a 
federal system that will be used for 5 years by a transitional 
administranon while a new constitution Is wnitten 


SRI LANKA 

Jan 13—President Chandnka Kumaratunga says she privately 
underwent a 2nd -ın ceremony in 2000, a year after 
she last took office, so she is enutled to serve an extra year as 
president, until 2006. Her announcement further complicates 


a political cnsis stemming from her power struggle with the 
prime mmister, Ramil Wickremasinghe 


SUDAN 

Jan 7—Negoutators for Sudans government and southern rebels 
sign an agreement on shanng the nation’ oil revenue, 
eliminating a key obstacle to reaching a comprehensive peace. 
Disputes over power shaming and the administration of 3 
provinces have yet to be resolved 


SWAZILAND 

Jan. 13—Aides to King Mswati II, Afnca’s last absolute monarch, 
say he has ordered construction of 9 new palaces to house 7 
current and 2 future wives, at a cost of $15 million. The 
announcement stirs controversy in Swaziland, where more 
than a quarter of the population is expected to need food aid 
this year, according to the UN 


TAIWAN 

Jan 16—Under heavy US pressure, President Chen Shui-bian 
outlines plans for a toned-down referendum scheduled for 
March 20 It will ask voters 2 questions’ whether Tarwan 
should acquire more advanced anti-missile weapons if China 
refuses to withdraw missiles pointed at the island, and whether 
Tarwan should negotiate with China to establish a peaceful 
and stable framework for interaction Members of Chen’ pro- 
independence Democratic Progressive Party had earlier 


suggested a ballot issue opposing Being’ formula for 
reunification or calling for Tarwan’s entry mto the UN 


THAILAND 

Jan 14—The government says Muslim separatists are responsible 
for a spate of armed attacks in the south Officials had earlier 
blamed criminals or terronsts for attacks that left 6 dead and 
18 schools burned m 2 weeks. 

Jan. 23—Tha officials acknowledge concealing an outbreak of 
avian influenza to avoid a public panic Two boys have become 
infected and there are 6 more suspected cases. The World 


Health Organization says cases of the sickness have been 
confirmed ın Japan, South Korea, Vietnam, and Cambodia, as 
well as Thailand. Seven people have died 

Jan. 23—Hundreds of soldiers and prisoners are dispatched to 
slaughter chickens in flocks infected with avian influenza as 
hospitals across southeast Asia remain on high alert for the 
possible spread of the virus Experts say the probability of a 
large outbreak ıs low, but warn there 1s a chance the virus 
could set off an epidemic worse than SARS, which killed 800 
people and damaged several economies last year 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Jan. 28—Lord Hutton, a senior Brinsh judge, clears Prime Minister 
Tony Blur and his government of any deliberate attempt to 
deceive the Briush public about the threat from Iraq m the run 
up to the Iraq War The judges report condemns the BBC for 
sloppy, inaccurate reporting m asserting that the government 
exaggerated the case for war The findings prompt high-level 
resignations from the government-supported news network 


UNITED STATES 
Jan. 3—A US robotic spacecraft lands successfully on the surface 
of Mars and starts to transmit photographs back to Farth 


Jan 5—The US begms fingerpnnong and photographing foreign 
visitors at 115 airports as part of a sweeping effort to keep would- 
be terrorists out of the country. Visitors from 27 nations who do 


not need visas to travel m the US are exempt from the screenmg 

Jan. 7—President Bush an 1mmigration-reform plan that 
would allow undocumented workers to legally hold jobs m the 
US. It would make 8 million undocumented immigrants eligible 
for temporary legal status as long as they have employment, but 
would not automatically put them on a path toward citizenship. 

Jan. 9—The dollar falls to a record low against the euro after a US 
report shows economic recovery has yet to lead to sustained 
jobs growth. The number of American workers rose by just 
1,000 in December, according to the labor department, 
economists had been expecting a mse of 130,000 

Jan. 14—Bush sets a goal of returning to the moon by 2020 and 
eventually using a lunar base as a launching pad to Mars He 
does not ask Congress for any new funds for the endeavor 

Jan 20—President Bush m his annual state of the union address 
defends his decision to mvade Iraq and warns that America 
remains vulnerable to terrorists He urges lawmakers to renew 
the Patnot Act, which increased law enforcement powers after 
9-11, and to make tax cuts permanent, saying they have 
boosted the economy 

Jan. 28—David Kay, the former chief arms inspector m Iraq who 
quit after finding no weapons caches, calls for an independent 
inquiry into faulty prewar intelligence He says he does not 
believe the Bush administranon pressured mtelhgence analysts 
to exaggerate the threat. Congressional Democrats join the call 
for an investigation 

Jan. 29—The Bush administration projects that the budget deficit 
will top $500 billion m the current fiscal year, or about 4 5% of 
GDP. Administration officials say that a new Medicare 
prescription-drug benefit will cost at least $530 billion over 10 
years, 1/3 more than the price tag cited when Congress passed 
the legislation in November 

Jan. 30—The US economy grew at an annual rate of 4% in the final 
quarter of 2003, the reports. Though sull strong, 
expansion has slowed from earlier in the year The Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development forecasts that 
America’s GDP will grow by just over 4% m 2004, more than 
twice the growth rates expected for the EU and Japan. 

Jan. 3J—Bnsh Airways and Air France cancel 7 flights to and 
from the US because of security concerns Officials say ` 
intelligence suggests continued mterest by Al Qaeda in 
targeong international flights to America 
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As the former US ambassador to Chad noted 
recently, the words “Africa” and “US national 
strategic interest” can now be found in the same 
sentence in Pentagon discussions. President Bush 
has also made the continent a focus, calling for 
greater funding to combat HIV/AIDS and creation of 
a new development initiative, the Millennium 
Challenge Account. What drives this newfound 
interest in Afrıca? And how long will America’s 
attention stay focused? Our May issue also takes a 
look at South Africa on the tenth anniversary of 
apartheids end and, on a grimmer note, examines 
how Rwanda has dealt with the question of justice, 
and retribution, in the decade since the 1994 
genocide. Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e Correcting America’s African 

Attention Deficit Disorder 

Salih Booker and Ann-Louise Colgan, Africa Action 
e Fueling Instability? 

US Energy Policy and African Oil 

Michael Klare, Hampshire College, and 

Daniel Volman, African Security Research Project 
e South Africa after Apartheid: 
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Antoinette Handley, University of Toronto 
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Lyn Graybull, University of Virginia 
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“There is little question that ultimate responsibility for the dispersal of nuclear 
technology from Pakistan rests squarely with the Pakistani military.” 


Pakistan, the Other Rogue Nation 


SUMIT GANGULY 


n November 2003, shortly after Libya offered to 
[ov its nuclear facilities to international 

inspection, it became public knowledge that 
Abdul Qadeer Khan, the “father” of the Pakistani 
bomb, had been deeply involved in peddling 
nuclear weapons designs and technology to Libya, 
Iran, and North Korea. Pakistani President Pervez 
Musharraf initially denied any Pakistani involve- 
ment in these dealings. However, within days of his 
initial denials he was forced to confront Khan's 
extensive role in this clandestine nuclear commerce. 
In February 2004, President Musharraf induced the 
scientist to publicly apologize for his actions, and 
then proceeded to pardon him. 

As Pakistan’s investigation into Khan’s illegal 
activities proceeds, Pakistani authorities, and their 
American counterparts, have been at pains to sug- 
gest that this vast subterranean nuclear network 
was the product of individual malfeasance and lit- 
tle else. Carefully orchestrated statements from 
Islamabad have sought to create the impression that 
mere greed drove Khan to pursue this deadly trade. 
The us State Department, normally a vocal sup- 
porter of export controls and nonproliferation poli- 
cies, has mostly maintained a studious silence. 
Administration spokespersons at the highest levels 
have also done little to dispel the notion that the 
Pakistani military was an innocent bystander as 
Khan plied his trade with two key members of Pres- 
ident George W. Bushs “axis of evil.” 

But all this leaves unanswered a central question: 
are the proffered explanations credible? Could these 
widespread nuclear transfers have taken place with- 
out the knowledge and acquiescence of Pakistan's 
behemoth military establishment? Was money the 


SUMIT GANGULY, a Current History editor, is a pro- 
fessor of political science and director of the India studies pro- 
gram at Indiana University m Bloomington. 
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sole motivation for the diffusion of these weapons 
technologies? Were these acts of proliferation 
utterly unrelated to the Pakistani military’ relent- 
less quest for nuclear weapons and ballistic mis- 
siles? And why has the Bush administration been 
so willing to accept this anodyne explanation about 
these insidious nuclear transfers? 


A TORTURED NUCLEAR HISTORY 

The explanations Islamabad has trotted out, and 
to which Washington has provided a formal nod, 
strain credulity. The vast network of nuclear trans- 
fers did not result from a single individuals greed 
and malfeasance. The diffusion of nuclear technol- 
ogy that emanated from Pakistan was inextricably 
intertwined with the warp and woof of the country’s 
nuclear weapons and ballistic missile programs. To 
unravel this complex relationship it 1s necessary to 
briefly explore the tangled history of Pakistan's 
quest for nuclear arms. 

The Pakistani nuclear weapons program began 
in 1972 when, following Pakistan's overwhelming 
military defeat at India’s hands the year before, 
Prime Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto initiated the 
program as a strategic counter to India’s substan- 
tial conventional military superiority. After 
Bhutto’ incarceration, and subsequent death, at 
the hands of a military dictatorship headed by 
General Zia ul-Haq, control of the nuclear 
weapons program shifted strictly to the military 
establishment. Even with the restoration of civil- 
ian rule the military refused to part control over 
the nuclear estate. For example, under Prime Min- 
ister Benazir Bhutto (who succeeded General Zia 
when Pakistan returned to civilian rule in 1988), 
the military so zealously guarded its nuclear 
secrets that Bhutto only learned the extent of Pak- 
istan’s progress with nuclear a A state 
visit to the United States. -^ 
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Earlier, under General Zia’s regime, Pakistan had 
made yeoman progress on its nuclear weapons pro- 
gram through a dexterous policy of deceit, dissem- 
bling, and outright theft. In 1975, Khan, then an 
unknown Pakistani metallurgist, decamped from 
the Netherlands with blueprints for centrifuges 
from the Dutch component of the European ura- 
nium-enrichment consortium URENCO, where he 
had been employed. Once he surfaced in Pakistan 
he was embraced as a national hero. Over the next 
several decades he played an integral role in the 
enriching of uranium to weapons-grade levels at his 
sprawling nuclear complex at Kahuta. 

During the 1980s, the Reagan admunistration:did 
little to stop Pakistan’s attempts to acquire nuclear 
weapons capabilities. Earlier, during the Carter 
administration, Pakistan had been the subject of 
much American opprobrium because of the exe- 
crable human rights 
record of the Zia-ul-Haq 
military regime and its 
determined pursuit of 
nuclear weapons. With 
the 1978 Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, the 
Zia regime’s fortunes 
changed dramatically. Because of Pakistans signifi- 
cant role in the prosecution of the war against the 
Soviet occupation, US officials during the 1980s 
looked the other way while Islamabad accelerated its 
quest for nuclear weapons. 

The reliance on Pakistan to aid the Afghan 
mujahideen not only led the United States to all but 
suspend its Pakistani nonproliferation efforts, but 
also saw it provide Pakistan with substantial 
amounts of advanced weaponry. Proponents of this 
policy argued that the provision of such weaponry 
to Pakistan's military would assuage the country’s 
security anxieties and thereby curb its quest for 
nuclear weapons. Instead, the Pakistani military 
cynically pursued its nuclear weapons program 
while extracting as much security assistance from 
the United States as possible. 

American policymakers proved equally craven 
when Pakistan’s strategic utility ended. After the 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan in 1989, the us 
State Department promptly failed to certify that 
Pakistan did “not possess a nuclear explosive 
device.” As a result, under the terms of the Pressler 
Amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act, the 
United States was compelled to impose sanctions. 
The substantial arms assistance to Pakistan drew to 
an abrupt halt. The Pakistani civilian government 





Despite the threats to his regime from radical 
Islamists, the vast majority of the Pakistani 
army remains firmly in Musharraf’s corner. 





of Prime Minister Bhutto bitterly protested this 
about-face in us policy but to no avail; the sanctions 
on Pakistan remained in place. Sanctions, however, 
did little to retard the progress of the Pakistani 
nuclear weapons program. 


THE CHINA SYNDROME 

With the United States abyuring engagement with 
Pakistan, the People’s Republic of China became all 
the more important. China has been a longtime and, 
most important, unwaveringly reliable ally of Pak- 
istan over the past four decades. In its search for the 
appropriate delivery vehicles for its nuclear weapons, 
the Pakistani military turned to this all-weather 
friend. Although notionally committed to the us- 
sponsored program to limit ballistic missile prolifer- 
ation known as the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, China proved both able and willing to trans- 
fer the requisite ballis- 
tic missile technology 
to Pakistan. Earlier it 
had provided Pakistan 
with substantial assis- 
tance on the design of a 
nuclear weapon. China’ 
l willingness to supply 
these technologies, most notably the M-11 missile, 
with a flight range of 451 miles, had one compelling 
motivation: to build Pakastan up as a strategic surro- 
gate against India ın South Asia. 

When China's blatant transfer of ballistic missile 
technologies to Pakistan piqued the American non- 
proliferation community in the early 1990s, the 
United States reluctantly imposed limited sanctions 
on both China and Pakistan. The sanctions on China 
were restricted to the particular “entities” that were 
mvolved in proliferation activities. They also proved 
to be of limited duration. Despite the sanctions, Chi- 
nese officials publicly denied that any transfers had 
taken place. Privately, they assured the United States 
that they would end their assistance to Pakistan. 

These assurances notwithstanding, the technol- 
ogy transfers did not end. Thanks to Chinese assis- 
tance during the closing decade of the century, 
Pakistan managed to develop a modest but viable 
nuclear weapons program replete with a range of 
short- and intermediate-range ballistic missiles, 
some sent directly from China’ client, North Korea. 
The military establishment, working in concert with 
Khan and his associates, had managed to under- 
mine, subvert, and circumvent the emerging global 
nonproliferation regime. In May 1998, within two 
weeks after India carried out nuclear tests, Pakistan 


also crossed the nuclear Rubicon with its own tests. 
Although further and costly American sanctions 
soon followed, Pakistan's politico-military leadership 
refused to contain its nuclear weapons program. 

In the aftermath of the Indian and Pakistani 
nuclear tests in 1998, China reassessed its arms 
transfers policies to the region. At one level, China 
wanted to seize the moral high ground in an 
attempt to upbraid its upstart neighbor—India— 
for testing nuclear weapons. To pursue this goal, 
however, it needed to assure the United States that 
it was no longer a rogue proliferator of ballistic mis- 
sile technologies. 

As the Chinese connection diminished, the Pak- 
istani military and nuclear establishments were 
forced to turn to another source, namely North 
Korea. Isolated in the global order and seeking. to 
fabricate its own nuclear weapons, North Korea was 
able to offer Pakistan the technologies that the latter 
so badly wanted. The interests of these two desper- 
ate states neatly dovetailed. Pakistan could provide 
centrifuge technology in exchange for access to 
North Korean ballistic missile technology. This 
alliance of convenience blossomed and expanded 
into the new century. 


AMERICA’S DEAFENING SILENCE 
Ironically, at the cold war's end the United States 
expended considerable time, attention, and money 


to try to prevent unemployed nuclear scientists from . 


the former Soviet Union from offering their deadly 
wares and their skills to the highest bidder. Much of 
this effort was accomplished under the aegis of the 
Nunn-Lugar program, named after the erstwhile 
senior Democratic senator from Georgia, Sam Nunn, 
and the current chair of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Republican Richard Lugar from Indi- 
ana. Yet, while the United States was fixated on 
nuclear seepage from the former Soviet Union, the 
tentacles of a hydra-headed monster were spreading 


out in numerous directions from the self-described 


“most allied ally” of the United States, Pakistan. 
There is little question that ultimate responsibility 
for the dispersal of nuclear technology from Pak- 
istan rests squarely with the Pakistani military, 
which continues to be the sole guardian of the coun- 
trys nuclear weapons program. Critical choices 
made by America, however, must also be adduced 
to explain the failure to stop the growth, expansion, 
and success of this nuclear network. As was noted, 
the United States did little to curb Pakistan's fervid 
efforts to obtain nuclear weapons during the Zia 
years. In addition, as the University of Chicago's 
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Alyssa Ayres has argued, the Pakistani army under 
General Zia’ tutelage extended its sway into a range 
of areas normally within the sphere of the civilian 
administration. This creeping militarization of the 
Pakistani state and society did not elicit even the 
mildest of rebukes from the United States. 

As long as the Pakistani military allowed Amer- 
ica to use Pakistan as a staging ground for the pros- 
ecution of the war against the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan, the United States was prepared to 
countenance General Zia’s insidious transformation 
of Pakistans domestic political arrangements. When 
Pakistan’ strategic significance ended in 1990, Pres- 
ident George H. W. Bush} administration disengaged 
from Pakistan and imposed a raft of sanctions. 

The administraton did little or nothing, however, 
to bolster Pakistan's fledgling democracy through 
targeted economic assistance. As a result, despite the 
notional return to democratic rule following Gen- 
eral Z1a’s death in an airplane crash in 1988, the 
Pakistani military managed to zealously guard its 
institutional and political prerogatives. The exis- 
tence of an executive president who could dismiss 
prime ministers at will, usually on the advice of the 
army chief, gave the military wide extra-constitu- 
tional powers. More to the point, the military con- 
tinued to consume at least a third of the national 
budget and maintained firm control over the 
nuclear weapons program. 

US policy toward Pakistan did not undergo a fun- 
damental change until the waning days of the Clin- 
ton presidency. The Clinton administration had 
many grievances against Musharraf, who had come 
to power following the overthrow of the incompe- 
tent, corrupt, and unstable government of Nawaz 
Sharif. The us was distressed at his coup, his role in 
the 1999 war against India—General Musharraf is 
widely referred to as its “architect”—his unwilling- 
hess to contain the nuclear weapons program, and 
his continued support for the scrofulous Taliban 
regime in Afghanistan. Indeed, Bill Clinton point- 
edly snubbed Musharraf with a five-hour stopover 
in Pakistan after he had spent over five days in 
India on his sole presidential visit to South Asia. 

The Bush administration might well have con- 
tinued the Clinton policies of isolating Pakistan 


. were it not for the events of September 11, 2001. 


Again Pakistan’s strategic geography proved a desir- 
able asset for the United States. Amazingly, the new 
Bush administration promptly absolved General 
Musharraf of his many misdeeds in its quest to 
eviscerate Al Qaeda and demolish the Taliban 
regime in Afghanistan. The plethora of sanctions 
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that had been imposed was swiftly lifted, and mil- 
itary and economic assistance once again poured 
into Pakistan. As in the past, the administration 
made few demands on General Musharraf’s mili- 
tary regime for reform. A deeply flawed election in 
2002 that helped bring a number of Islamic reli- 
gious parties to power elicited virtually no adverse 
comment from the us State Department. With 
America’s seeming imprimatur, the Musharraf 
regime was able to pursue its deadly nuclear com- 
merce with impunity. Even the American discov- 
ery ın July 2002 of a Pakistani air force C-130 
flying to and from Pyongyang brought only. a mild 
criticism from the State Department. 

The deafening silence from the State and Defense 
Departments on the most recent revelations regard- 
ing Pakistan’ continuing involvement in this deadly 
commerce is characteristic-of American policy 
toward Pakistan and other allies of convenience. 
Despite substantial circumstantial evidence that 
links the Musharraf regime to some of these tech- 
nology and weapons transfers, the Bush adminis- 
tration has shown little or no willingness to upbraid 
the general. Instead, it appears content to have 
Khan serve as a convenient scapegoat for the gen- 
uine malfeasances of the Pakistani military. 


CLOSING THE NUCLEAR BAZAAR 

If the United States hopes to end this clandestine 
nuclear trade, it will have to adopt a new set of poli- 
cies toward the Pakistani military regime. Without 
a significant policy shift the United States will sim- 
ply fail to shut down the nuclear bazaar. 

American policy makers must realize that Gen- 
eral Musharraf needs the United States as badly, if 
not worse, than the United States needs him. Just 
before 9-11, Pakistan was teetering on the brink of 
a large-scale financial default to multilateral lend- 
ing institutions. The American economic largesse 
lavished on the regime in the aftermath of 9-11 
(about $3 billion over five years) enabled it to stave 
off financial disaster. Today us economic assistance 
provides critical life support to the nearly moribund 
Pakistani economy. Consequently, the United States 
should be in a position to drastically shape the Pak- 
istani military's long-term choices. 

It is also important to demolish a popular con- 
tention that significant us pressure on the Pakistani 
military establishment to reorder its priorities would 


lead to its imminent collapse and the emergence of a 
radical, viscerally anti-American Islamist regime. 
Instead, it is the seemingly uncritical American cod- 
dling of yet another squalid dictator that is generat- 
ing much popular anti-Americanism within Pakistan. 
General Musharraf and his acolytes and their ardent 
supporters in the United States have propagated a 
base canard that he and his regime are indispensable 
to the pursuit of us interests in the region. Ironically, 
it was Musharraf’ cultivation of the Islamist politi- 
cal parties and his untrammeled hostility toward the 
two established political parties, the Palastan Mus- 
lim League and the Pakistan People's Party, that con- 
tributed to the current political ascendance of Islamic 
forces in Pakistan. Despite the threats to his regime 
from radical Islamists, the vast majority of the Pak- 
istani army remains firmly in Musharraf’ corner. 
Given the existence of significant American 
leverage over Pakistan and the low probability of an 
Islamist takeover, it is in the interest of the United 
States to prod the Pakistani military to return to its 
barracks. Without this pressure Pakistan will not 
see a restoration of viable civilian institutions and 
the military: will inevitably return to its trade in 
nuclear wares in the global bazaar. Only the grad- 
ual but firm restoration of robust civilian and demo- 
cratic institutions within Pakistan can repair the 
rule of law within that hapless country. With the 
military taking on a bloated, extra-constitutional 
role, any notion of accountability over clandestine 
operations—whether involving support to Islamic 
zealots or the dubious ‘transfers of nuclear technol- 
ogy—will not prevail. In the absence of any domes- 
tic mechanism of such accountability, scrutiny, or 
control, the military, which has long benefited from 
these questionable endeavors, will have little or no 
incentive to alter its time-honored practices. 
Shifting political authority to legitimate, demo- 
cratic institutions will require a serious, long-term 
American engagement with Pakistan. Any strategy 
that falls short of this commitment will merely 
amount to a palliative and fail to redress the insti- 
tutional pathology that ails Pakistan. Most impor- 
tant, failure could also contribute to reconstitution 
of the global nuclear bazaar. A democratically 
elected government could, over time, embark upon 
the difficult but necessary process of establishing 
much-needed civilian oversight over Pakistan's 
nuclear program. E 


“Making peace with India may offer the hale possible avenue for rolling back 
the military; bringing about democracy, fostering tolerance, developing the 
economy, and strengthening civil society.” 


Musharrai’s Pakistan: A Nation on the Edge 


ALYSSA AYRES 


t the January 2004 World Economic Forum 
Aen in Davos, Pakistan's president, Per- 
vez Musharraf, emerged a star. Appearing 
before an audience of 1,000, he sketched his vision 
for rapprochement between Islam and the West, 
emphasizing the need for greater understanding and 
the removal of misperceptions held by both. Yet, 
even as President Musharraf hoisted his flag of 
“enlightened moderation,” back home an investiga- 
tion into the role that Abdul Qadeer Khan, a 
national hero in Pakistan, played in selling nuclear 
weapons technology to Iran, Libya, and North Korea 
was coming to a conclusion. In early February Khan 
went before President Musharraf and reportedly 
confessed his guilt, claimed sole responsibility for 
the proliferation, and begged for clemency. In a post- 
modern media-savvy twist, Khan then appeared on 
national television to report that he had admitted his 
guilt to the president, and asked for his forgiveness. 
Many unanswered questions remained: Was Khan 
driven solely by greed? Did he want to give the 
world’s first Islamic bomb to other Muslim coun- 
tries? (Rumors resurfaced about Khan's effort to give 
Saddam Hussein the bomb in the early 1990s, possi- 
ble contacts with Syria, and the 1999 visit of Saudi 
Arabia’s defense minister to Pakistans nuclear facili- 
ties.) How could Pakistans prized technology, spe- 
cial uranium-enriching centrifuges, walk out the 
door without the army’ sanction? 

In Pakistan, citizens protested what they saw as 
scapegoating the atomic scientists for a program 
run by the army. One newspaper, the South Asia Tri- 
bune, reported that Khan had sent his daughter 
abroad with a videotape that could reveal the 
involvement of the Pakistani state at the highest lev- 
els. Islamist politicians, members of the opposition 
coalition party, the Muttahaida Majlis-e-Amal 
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(United Action Front, or MMA), came to Khan's 
defense, holding countrywide rallies to protest what 
they saw as the humiliation of this national idol. 
Khan did receive a pardon, without trial—perhaps 
lending credence to the videotape rumor—and the 
chapter seemed to come to a close as suddenly as it 


- had opened. 


TAT 


Pakistans complicated politics involves the high- 
est of stakes. The founder of its vaunted nuclear 
program was running a rogue nations’ nuclear swap 
meet, despite years of denials to the contrary. Its 
secretive intelligence agency, Inter-Services Intelli- 
gence (1S1), supported the Taliban, and the possibil- 
ity that elements within it have sympathies for Al 
Qaeda remains cause for international concern. The 
country’ president is a commando general still in 
uniform who seized power in a 1999 coup. Since 
then he has called himself the country’s “chief exec- 
utive,” required judges to swear an oath of alle- 
giance to him, held a referendum to gain the title of 
president, and forced through 29 amendments to 
Pakistan's battered constitution. 

Yet Musharraf speaks the language of enlightened 
moderation—of strengthening democracy, encour- 
aging economic growth, building civil society, erad- 
icating illiteracy, reforming the country’s education 
system, and protecting women’ rights. His decision 
to cooperate with the United States after 9-11, 
including two astonishing policy reversals on 
Afghanistan and Kashmir, has earned him the wrath 
of Islamist groups, who accuse him of “taking dic- 
tation” from America and selling out Pakistan's 
sovereignty. As Musharraf walks this increasingly 
perilous tightrope, the people of Pakistan must also 
decide the path that will determine this vulnerable 
country’s future. 


BROKEN PROMISES 
Pakistan now confronts a stark truth: it has not 
fully executed its promises to roll back religious 
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extremism within its borders and in its immediate 
neighborhood, in Afghanistan and Kashmur. As with 
the nukes, the concern is to what extent actual pol- 
icy differs from formal commitments. One possible 
answer implies malign intent, the other incompe- 
tence—neither very reassuring. 

The roots of the problems stretch back to 1978 
and the Afghan war against the Soviet occupation 
that began that year. The war had catastrophic 
effects on Pakistan. The cultivation of holy warriors 
to beat back the Soviets, the funneling of large sums 
of cash to most-favored mullahs, and the routing of 
arms and other military hardware to the region via 
Pakistan were three cold-war tactics successfully 
employed by the United States ın partnership with 
Pakistan and its military president, General Zia ul- 
Haq, who ruled the country from 1977 to 1988. 
After the Soviet troops withdrew in 1989, America’s 
notoriously short atten- 
tion span fatally faltered. 

No longer finding Pak- 
istan a useful ally, the 
United States decided to 
stop its annual practice 
of issuing a certification, 
required under the Pressler 
Amendment to the Foreign Aid Act, that Pakistan 
was not pursuing a nuclear weapon. Throughout 
the entire phase of the Afghan War, this “waiver” 
allowed aid dollars to flow to Pakistan, thus con- 
tinuing the proxy war against the Soviet Union, 
although it had been clear for some time that Pak- 
istan was indeed seeking nuclear weapons. 

Without the certification, Us law required the sus- 
pension of economic and military aid, although eco- 
nomic assistance programs already under way were 
allowed to continue. This proved a great blow to Pak- 
istan, cutting off $564 million in promised aid for 
1991. (According to diplomatic historian Dennis 
Kux, Pakistan at the time was the third-highest ben- 
eficiary of us aid; only Israel and Egypt received 
more.) As the us money started to dry up, Afghani- 
stan imploded, and Pakistan crafted a new foreign 
policy for its western flank focused on making a com- 
pliant client state to give itself “strategic depth.” One 
result was the emergence of the Taliban from Islamic 
seminaries ın the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan, the two Pakistani provinces bordering 
Afghanistan. Both have large ethnic Pashtun popula- 
tions, as does southern Afghanistan. 

Pakistan, from 1996 until 2001, was one of only 
three countries in the world that recognized the Tal- 
iban government, the other two being Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates. The relationship 





Observers increasingly view India as an 
emergent “world power,” and Pakistan 
as an unstable, untrustworthy mess. 





between Al Qaeda and the Taliban is widely known— 
the outlaws Osama bin Laden and Mullah Omar are 
also in-laws—though Pakistan’s direct links to Al 
Qaeda are less clear. Sull, after 9-11 President Mushar- 
raf took the decision to ally with the United States, 
and formally ended Pakistani support for the Taliban. 

Given the extremely porous border between Pak- 
istan and Afghanistan, and apparently widespread 
public sympathy for and willingness to shelter Al 
Qaeda and Taliban members, observers now believe 
that Osama bin Laden and Mullah Omar have taken 
refuge in south Waziristan, located in the Federally 
Admunistered Tribal Agencies, a Pashtun area 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan in which the 
Pakistani state has no legal authority. But it has 
become clear that sympathy for Al Qaeda is not lim- 
ited to this border region, as evidenced by the cap- 
ture of several major Al Qaeda leaders from safe 

houses in cities through- 

out Pakistan: Faislabad 
-= (Abu Zubaydah), Lahore 

(Yasser al Jazeeri), Karachi 

(Ramzi Binalshibh), and 

Rawalpindi (Khalid Shaikh 

Muhammad). Khalid Shaikh 

Muhammad, in fact, was 
captured ın a home owned by a member of the 


- Jama‘at-e-Islami, a religious organization that is a 


member of the MMA. 

Although Pakistani authorities have captured 
more than 400 Al Qaeda members over the past two 
years, questions continue to surface regarding the 
countrys commitment to its alliance with the United i 
States. Doubts remain whether this frontline us ally 
is really an ally, or whether it 1s engaged in double- 
dealing, either at the highest levels of state policy, or 
by individual radicals within the army or the ISI. 

The more conspiracy-minded forms of this spec- 
ulation view Pakistans cooperation with the United 
States and arrest of Al Qaeda suspects as a cynical 
effort to penodically reassure America that the part- 
nership pays dividends. In this line of reasoning, 
the December 14, 2003 assassination attempt on 
President Musharraf was actually staged to convey 
how precariously he sits atop a cauldron of angry 
armed radicals—thus providing plausible deniabil- 
ity for limited action on terrorism. In all fairness, 
the investigation of a second assassination attempt 
on December 25—which yielded a mobile phone 
linking a member of President Musharraf's own 
security detail to a banned extremist militia, Jaish-e- 
Muhammad—seems to have quashed the conspir- 
acy theories in favor of a consensus that the threat 
to the president from Islamic radicals 1s real. 


Yet the fact remains that Pakistan has not made 
good on a number of promises to shut down radical 
groups or the institutional supporting demi-monde. 
Pakistan declared its intention to register all religious 
seminaries (deeni madaris or madrasas) and craft a 
standardized, more modern curriculum. But signifi- 
cant action has yet to take place, as a damning report 
just issued by the International Crisis Group details. 
The ICG report highlights that to date, three “model” 
schools have been created and enrolled 300 students, 
while the vast network of madaris remains unregu- 
lated and continues to educate some 1.5 million stu- 
dents. These seminaries have drawn the faithful from 
as far afield as Californias Marin County (John 
Walker Lindh), London (Umar Shaikh Saeed, 
Richard Reid), and Southeast Asia. 

Given the anti-us, anti-West framework within 
which Islamic radicals operate, and the willingness 
of many to die to achieve their goals, the world out- 
side Pakistan’s borders has every right to be 
extremely concerned about threats to global secu- 
rity incubated on Pakistani soil. Obviously, the worst 
fear is that Al Qaeda or some similarly sympathetic 
group will acquire the ability to make a dirty bomb, 
and that fear should remain at the forefront of inter- 
national concerns. Yet in Us-centered discussions of 
terrorism, it is often overlooked that these groups 
are destroying the fabric ‘of civic life in Pakistan 
itself. Lf, for the United States, the stakes are retain- 
ing a stable strategic ally and preventing a safe haven 
for terrorist groups intent on killing Americans, the 
stakes for Pakistan have an even greater intensity. 


THREATS FROM WITHIN 

Since General Musharraf came to power, there 
has been an increase 1n terrorist attacks in Pakistan, 
exacerbated by the effects of 9-11 and us military 
actions in Afghamistan. A network of extremist 
organizations thrives in Pakistan quite apart from 
the Taliban and A! Qaeda (although there is likely 
communication among them), and these organiza- 
tions take India and the United States as their top 
enemies. Jihad in Kashmir is their immediate pri- 
ority, which is the reason the Pakistani state has 
seen little benefit to shutting them down. Certainly 
the emergence of these groups has changed the 
complexion of the conflict in Kashmir, but after 9- 
11 their activites have made Pakistan itself one of 
the most dangerous places on earth. 

President Musharraf, in a historic televised 
speech in January 2002, declared that the country 
would no longer tolerate extremist groups on Pak- 
istani soil. He specifically banned several organiza- 
tions. But Pakistani journalists have exposed the 
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credibility gap between his rhetoric and reality. 
Press reports abound regarding such groups oper- 
ating openly, with but a fig leaf of new names. The 
Lashkar-e-Tayyaba, banned by Musharraf, claims to 
have recruited more than 3,350 boys for jihad. 
Under the new name Jama`at ud-Dawa—which 
everyone in Pakistan knows is the Lashkar-e- 
Tayyaba—this group continues its proselytizing 
activities and its publication of a family of large-cir- 
culation magazines, recruitment vehicles for jihad. 
Jaish-e-Muhammad, founded by a man who spent 
five years in prison in Indian Kashmir and who was 
released in exchange for hostages taken on an 
Indian Airlines flight hijacked in 1999, changed its 
name to Tehrik Kuddam ul-Islam and apparently 
still functions. The group has been implicated in 
the second assassination attempt on President 
Musharraf. Its leader, Maulana Masood Azhar— 
known for his fiery sermons—has apparently van- 
ished, though one rumor suggests he may be in the 
custody of Pakistani intelligence agents. 

These groups mean business. They have ready 
access to explosives, and recruits willing to be mar- 
tyred. They despise Israel and Jews, and they see Pak- 
istani Christians as an abomination. Their recent 
activities include the kidnapping and execution 
of American journalist Daniel Pearl, the suicide 
bombing of a bus of 14 French engineers, and an 
attempted car-bombing of the us consulate in Karachi 
(which killed four Pakistani women in a drivers 
training vehicle). They have thrown grenades into 
churches, church-run schools, and even hospitals in 
Punjab. They have also executed Christians working 
at a relief organization in Karachi. 

Even fellow Muslims are not safe. Extremist 
groups see Shiite Muslims as infidels who should be 
destroyed. Extremists have suicide-bombed Shiite 
mosques in the past year, and mobile gunmen have 
on several occasions sprayed Shiite groups with bul- 
lets, killing and wounding many. Shiite profession- 
als, doctors in particular, have become targets of a 
low-intensity assassination campaign designed to 
intimidate them into leaving the country. 


ISLAM AND THE NATION 

What should be the place of Islam within the 
Pakistani nation? The question is central to under- 
standing the basis of the Pakistani nation-state, and 
more than 50 years after independence remains the 
subject of vigorous debate. 

President Musharraf, at the time of his 1999 
coup, assured the Pakistani public that a military 
coup was necessary to restore democracy to the 
country. When the Pakistani Supreme Court upheld 
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Musharraf’s coup, it also gave him a three-year 
deadline within which to restore democracy. 
Musharraf kept that deadline, at least nominally, 
and the country went to the polls in October 2002. 

Although the elections produced no single party 
with a clear majority, they did show a stunning surge 
in votes for Islamic parties. The MMA, an Islamic 
coalition, emerged as the third-largest party, wmning 
20 percent of the vote nationwide. At the state level, 
the Islamists gained control of the assemblies in 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. For a 
country in which Islamic parties had never polled 
more than 5 percent—a statistic widely cited in reas- 
surance prior to the elections—the results came as 
something of a surprise. Observers attributed 
Islamists’ unprecedented performance to actions that 
had marginalized the two major political parties (the 
Pakistan People’ Party, or ppp, and the Pakistan Mus- 
lim League, or PML-N), 





created the standoff, and in the end it was only with 
the Islamic parties that President Musharraf sought 
the deal that legitimized his rule. 

One significant result of the emergence of politi- 
cal power vested with Islamic groups has been a 
crackdown on perceived un-Islamic elements of 
society. This “politics of culture” has become a cru- 
cial.feature of the political debate in Pakistan. In 
North-West Frontier Province, theaters and cinemas 
have been forcibly closed In Lahore, Islamic thugs 
have climbed onto billboards displaying ads with 
images of women and blackened their faces. Prime 
Minister Zafarullah Khan Jamali issued a directive 
in October 2003 to crack down on fashion shows 
because they contradict “Islamic values, Pakistani 
culture, and norms of decency.” In Gujranwala, the- 
aters have been raided by the police, and actresses 
arrested on charges of obscenity; several theaters 

have simply closed 
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hold a BA degree (dis- 
qualifying many previ- 
ously successful politicians), a decision to recognize 
madrasa degrees as BA-equivalent (thus qualifying 
many Islamists), the creation of a new political 
party (PML-QA) widely referred to as the “King’s 
Party,” and pre-election alliance-making coordi- 
nated by intelligence agencies, that is, pre-poll rig- 
ging. That the leaders of the two main political 
parties, Benazir Bhutto and Nawaz Sharif, were in 
exile and could not contest or campaign is often 
cited as another damper on their performance. 

If the intended goal was a “mullah-military 
alliance” to rubber-stamp President Musharraf” ini- 
tiatives, that dream quickly faded. The Islamic par- 
ties quickly became loud voices of protest against 
the 29 constitutional amendments proposed by 
Musharraf (known as the Legal Framework Order, 
or LFO). They refused to accept that Musharraf 
would retain dual positions as army chief of staff 
and president. For nearly a year after the election, 
they chanted “No LFo No, Go Musharraf Go” in the 
National Assembly and in street rallies. Only in 
December 2003 was an agreement reached: that 
Musharraf would hang up his uniform in Decem- 
ber 2004 in exchange for passage of the LFo. This 
granted him extensive political power, with rock- 
solid legal authority, but in the bargain established 
the Islamists as a political force to be reckoned with. 
It was the Islamic parties, not the PPP or PML-N, that 





November 2003, saying 
they were “Satanic.” 
According to a recent report, Kishwar Naheed, a 
prominent feminist poet, was dismissed from her 
position as director of the National Council for the 
Arts after arranging a dance performance. 

Laws discriminating against minorities and 
women remain a major issue of struggle. Human 
Rights Watch has reported an increase in blas- 
phemy accusations against Ahmedis, a religious 
group defined ın Pakistani law as “non-Muslim.” 
Because of this designation, they can be charged 
with blasphemy, which can be punishable by death, 
for carrying a Koran, calling their house of worship - 
a mosque, or “preaching.” . 

Islamic laws relating to sexual crimes, instituted 
as part of an Islamization campaign in the early 
1980s, severely discriminate against women. The 
laws, known as the Hudood Ordinances, effectively 
deny women legal standing to report rape, as a min- 
imum of four male witnesses must confirm its 
occurrence. Without these witnesses, women filing 
complaints can themselves be accused of adultery, a 
punishable offense. President Musharraf has called 
for a national dialogue on the Hudood Ordinances, 
and the National Commission for the Status of 
Women recently recommended their elimination. 
This commission has also issued a list of recom- 
mended changes to the constitution to protect the 
rights of women and minorities. 


The Hudood Ordinances and formal law are 
only one part of the struggle for women’s rights. 
Customs based ın traditional concepts of “honor,” 
and which function as tribal law, have been receiv- 
ing increasing attention as a result of work by Pak- 
istanl women’s groups and journalists. Foremost 
among these customs are “honor killings” (karv- 
kari): murders of women by members of their fam- 
ily who deem their behavior—elopement, or 
perhaps refusing an arranged marriage—to have 
sullied the family’s honor. The role of tribal coun- 
cils and their power to prescribe punishments for 
violations of honor also have come up for national 
debate. A high-profile case from 2002 catapulted 
this question to the forefront of public attention 
after a council of tribal elders sentenced a young 
woman in southern Punjab to be gang-raped in 
recompense for a violation of honor that her 
brother allegedly perpetrated. The brutal nature of 
the case prompted public outcry about the direc- 
tion of Pakistani society and what rights women 
ought to have. 

Each of these examples illustrates a tension over 
what kind of role Islam should play in Pakistan, and 
moreover, who has the authority to determine what 
kind of Islam that should be. The trouble with 
political Islam, at least in its Pakistani version, is 
that one group claims to speak on behalf of an 
entire religion, thereby claiming moral authority to 
restrict other citizens’ behavior. Although the 
Islamists never supported the Pakistan nationalist 
movement, at the time claiming that their allegiance 
belonged instead to the idea of the ummah (the 
world’s Muslim community), they now want to 
exercise judgment over the lives of 150 million peo- 
ple. Do Pakistanis have the right to put on fashion 
shows, or appreciate dance performances, or study 
music? Should Pakistani women and minorities be 
entitled to full citizenship rights? 


THE NATION AND ITS REGION 

Pakistan's relationship with India is just as crit- 
ical as the debate regarding Islam within Pakistan. 
This relationship has a long and complicated his- 
tory, the most significant legacy of which has been 
50 years of conflict over the disputed Kashmir ter- 
ritory. The conflict has resulted in three wars, and 
since 1989 an insurgency in Indian-administered 
Kashmir that has claimed tens of thousands of 
lives. (Numbers are a point of dispute: the Indian 
government puts the death toll at 50,000; other 
estimates range as high as 100,000.) Officially, 
Pakistan has only provided “moral and diplomatic 
support” for the armed insurgency, but it also has 
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trained and equipped militias that engage ın what 
is referred to as “cross-border terrorism.” What- 
ever moral high ground Pakistan might once have 
held as a champion of Kashmin human rights 
withered away as it became clear the country was 
supporting terrorism. And whatever diplomatic 
high ground Pakistan previously held vanished 
after the 1999 misadventure in Kargul, a small- 
scale war instigated by Pakistan using “tribal 
insurgents” who were actually regular members of 
the Pakistan army. 

Pakistan-based extremists provoked a serious 
deterioration in India-Pakistan relations over the 
past two and a half years. In November 2001 mem- 
bers of a Pakistan-based group launched a grenade 


-attack on the Kashmir state assembly. After another 


group attacked the Indian parliament in December 
2001, India mobilized its military along the India- 
Pakistan border. Pakistan followed in kind. Nearly 
a million troops stayed at the ready for most of 
2002, and the world worried about the likelihood 
of escalation to nuclear war. To help defuse ten- 
sions, the United States as well as China—Pak- 
istan’s “all-weather friend”—took explicit public 
stances against cross-border terrorism, and pri- 
vately coerced promises from the Pakistani gov- 
ernment to end the practice. 

Against this backdrop of high-stakes conflict, 
the past five years have witnessed a transformation 
of the balance of power in South Asia, the result of 
a profound change of economic fortunes for both 
India and Pakistan. Whereas for years Pakistan 
believed that it, along with India, could lay claim 
to regional power, increasingly the Pakistani state 
finds itself constrained by finances. Although Pak- 
istan’s economy grew as fast if not faster than 
India’s up until 1990, economists point to 1990 as 
a year in which a vicious cycle set in: as debt ser- 
vicing ballooned, the country increasingly devoted 
more of its resources to defense and debt, thus cut- 
ting back on development and social spending. 
According to World Bank figures, Pakistan’s GDP 
grew from 1980 to 1990 at an annual rate of 6.3 
percent compared to India’s 5.7 percent. From 
1990 to 2001, Pakistan’s annual GDP growth rate 
fell to 3.7 percent, while India’s grew to 5.9 percent. 
Political instability during the 1990s and deterio- 
rating law and order, combined with poor infras- 
tructure and human resources compared with 
other countries, rendered Pakistan’s economy 
uncompetitive globally, and foreign investment 
declined. During this time, poverty actually 
increased in Pakistan, from 23.5 percent of the 
population in 1988 to 29.7 percent by 1999. 
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The year 1990 was also when the us government 
refused to certify that Pakistan was not seeking 
nuclear weapons, and aid to the country was cut 
back. It did not help matters that, because of its 
position as a staging ground for the us-Soviet proxy 
war in Afghanistan, Pakistan's economy was pene- 
trated by financial flows channeled and disbursed 
unofficially by the United States, Saudi Arabia, and 
private Arab fundraisers. One result has been a 
nearly total lack of transparency and high levels of 
corruption. The history of how unofficial financial 
flows and arms trafficking have affected Pakistan's 
political economy has yet to be told. 

Fight years later, in 1998, after Pakistan con- 
ducted nuclear tests, the United States slapped on 
sanctions that affected international financial flows 
as well. Pakistan’s smaller economy and its depen- 
dence on external assistance rendered ıt highly vul- 
nerable to international 
sanctions. (While India 
also was sanctioned, its 
larger and more self-suf- 
ficient economy was 
barely affected.) The 
sanctions pushed Pak- 
istan to the brink of 
default, and later in 1998 the United States agreed to 
allow an IMF bailout. Pakistan remained in precar- 
ious financial straits for. the next two and a half 
years until 9-11 brought an aid windfall. Not only 
that: a post-9-11 “repatriation” of funds to Pak- 
istan’s formal banking sector gave its foreign 
exchange reserves a boost, as a result of tighter 
international controls instituted to clamp down on 
informal networks through which terrorists had 
been able to move money invisibly. While this is 
good economic news, the important and obvious 
caveat is that none of it has happened through 
robust and stable growth. 

India, in sharp contrast, has become a headline 
success story. Always the much larger power, India 
has surged forward in terms of economic growth, 
high-profile business successes, and world-class 
technological innovation. Economic reforms miti- 
ated in 1991 have begun to bear fruit; India’s econ- 
omy, seven times bigger than Pakistan’, is expected 
to grow by 8 percent in 2004. Its new economic 
strength has allowed India to embark on a defense 
modernization that will cement its position as the 
pre-eminent power in the region. Meanwhile, low 
economic growth in Pakistan, coupled with a high 
population growth rate, leaves its economic for- 
tunes essentially stagnant, underscoring the two 
countries’ divergent paths. Some Pakistani com- 





Although the elections produced no single 
party with a clear majority, they did show a 
stunning surge in votes for Islamic parties. 





mentators have begun to remark on this fact, 
demanding that their country focus its attention 
and resources on human development needs. In 
short, observers increasingly view India as an emer- 
gent “world power,” and Pakistan as an unstable, 
untrustworthy mess. 

It could be that President Musharraf’s recent 
about-face on Kashmir—his newfound willingness 
to abandon a plebiscite as the only solution accept- 
able to Palastan, and his public statements in favor 
of negotiating peace with India—marks a new 
awareness of his country’s dire situation. The next 
several months will provide an opportunity for Pak- 
istan to chart a new course for itself as talks with 
India begin, perhaps paving the way for a historic 
breakthrough. Although the'past is not encouraging, 
new realities and outside pressures add urgency to 
the peace process that was absent from the failed 

summit in the north 
Indian city of Agra in 
July 2001. Success will 
depend primarily on 
Pakistan’s willingness 
to change the way it 
functions, redirecting 
its focus to its domes- 
tic problems instead of toward an India with which 
it cannot possibly compete. But this is a tall order. 


THE ARMY AS ARBITER 

If the army is Pakistan’s most competent institu- 
tion—and many observers argue that a stable army 
currently offers the only prospect for a stable Pak- 
istan—it is surely also true that the army has played 
a disproportionate role in Pakistan’ political life over 
the country’ short life. Pakistan has been ruled by 
military regimes for more than half its existence. The 
army and its intelligence agencies have established . 
themselves as kingmakers, and the outsized role 
comes with outsized resources. Most obviously, the 
military receives resources that arguably could be 
better allocated to sectors like health and education. 
According to a 2002 World Bank report, 29 percent 
of the national budget goes to military spending. ' 

In addition, the Pakistan army is not just an 
army. Membership has its privileges, with a whole 
range of entitlements available to members well 
beyond the time of active duty, none of which are 
available to ordinary citizens. Retred officers 
receive large plots of land at outrageously conces- 
sional rates if not free. Former servicemen are the 
beneficiaries of quasi-private sector undertakings 
such as the Fauji Foundation, which provides 
schools and runs sugar mills, corn mills, cement 
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and metals industries, and many other enterprises. 
These businesses, considered sinecures, are only 
open to the military. Reports and rumors are rife 
regarding multimullion-dollar state contracts going 
to companies headed by former military men. 
Recently, a number of press reports have begun 
to question this climate of entitlement, particularly 
with respect to land ownership. A dispute over land 
rights in Okara (southern Punjab) has received con- 
siderable attention over the past year. The contro- 
versy, unfolding since 2000, started when the army 
informed tenant farmers that they would have to 
begin paying cash rents; instead of acquiescing, the 
farmers refused. From 2002 onward, the dispute 
turned into a standoff, with some 20,000 troops 
deployed to cordon off the area and force the farm- 
ers to sign new contracts for their tenancy. In 2003, 
the standoff turned bloody: according to peasants, 
firing by army rangers killed 11, though the army 
disputes this report. In October 2003 another major 
scandal erupted when a police constable in Lahore 
stopped a vehicle because it had tinted windows, 
which are illegal in Pakistan. The car turned out to 
belong to a major-general, who retaliated by having 
the constable plus his two direct supervisors sus- 
pended. The constable was also taken to army corps 
headquarters in Lahore and allegedly roughed up. 
The Pakistani press was awash with editorials and 
letters to the editor expressing outrage that an army 
officer felt himself “above the law” and that a police- 
man simply doing his duty was punished. That both 
these stories have been followed at all by the press 
points to an increasing public concern with what 
has previously been an institutional sacred cow. 
People are questioning aspects of the army’ par- 
ticipation in society beyond land grabbing and pre- 
sumption of privileges. Some of the questioning 
concerns what exactly an army is supposed to do. 


~ President Musharraf came to power stating that he 


wanted to restore “true democracy” to Pakistan and 
deliver it from the regimes of corruption that he 
(and many others) characterized as “sham democ- 
racy.” But in the past five years he has extended the 
army’s writ into areas previously dominated by civil- 
ians. Retired generals have been appointed ambas- 
sadors, presidents of state universities, and heads of 
important state agencies. Army officers have been 
assigned civil service offices, where they now exer- 
cise supervision over members of Pakistan’ civil ser- 
vice. This is mission creep for an institution already 
amply endowed with state patronage, and it 
squeezes out civilians from national policy making. 

Of course, the other major concern about the 
army relates to sympathies with Islamic extremism. 
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Courses in Islam became an explicit part of officer 
corps training during the Zia ul-Haq regime. Over 
the past two decades, both the Afghan war and the 
insurgency in Kashmir have been explicitly framed 
as Islamic jihads. The great question today is how 
widespread, as well as how high, these sympathies 
extend. A recurrent refrain has been that the army 
and intelligence services resent President Mushar- 
raf’s decisions to switch course on the Taliban, and 
particularly on Kashmir, and that as a result he no 
longer commands the loyalty of the troops. No one 
knows for certain what is going on within the army, 
but a recent incident suggests some clues. A 
respected politician, Javed Hashmi, leader of the 
Alliance to Restore Democracy and a member of the 
PML-N, was arrested in November 2003 and has 
been in custody since. He is accused of treason, 
forgery, and inciting sedition in the army, but his 
sole crime was to show a press conference a letter 
allegedly written by army officers that spoke of dis- 
sent in the ranks. The treatment meted out to him 
suggests he hit too close for comfort. 


DECISIONS THAT DEFINE 

Many Pakistani citizens are beginning to speak 
out against what they perceive as overreach by the 
army. This development is not to be taken lightly. 
The army’s manifold grip on society cannot allow 
the development of democracy in any meaningful 
sense through the holding of elections alone. 
Although long critical of the army in private, Pak- 
istanis increasingly are willing to state publicly that 
the army has gone too far. Whether in terms of for- 
eign policies that harm the country overall, or in 
terms of outright entitlements, a more open debate 
has begun in Pakistan about what kind of role its 
military should be allowed to play. 

Yet it is difficult to be optimistic about Pakistan's 
near-term future. Regarding the role both of the 
army and of Islam in Pakistan's polity, future direc- 
tions are still up for grabs. As for efforts to curb 
extremist activity, lack of enforcement has under- 
mined official policy; bringing policy and practice 
into alignment is the only way this problem can be 
solved. That leaves new directions for Pakistan in its 
role within the region as the sole cause for hope. But 
perhaps that is as it should be: Pakistan’s domestic 
policies have been driven by its foreign policies for 
so long, making peace with India may offer the only 
possible avenue for rolling back the military, bring- 
ing about democracy, fostering tolerance, develop- 
ing the economy, and strengthening civil society. If 
that is indeed the case, then everything is riding on 
peace talks with India. Everything. a 


“A growing awareness of India’s economic and strategic potential has led to seri- 


ous revaluation in the United States of the India relationship.” 





India and America: 
Estranged No More 


GAUTAM ADHIKARI 


or more than half a century, the world’s two 
F largest democracies—the United States and 

India—have had a difficult relationship. That 
unhappy situation appears to be changing. Today, a 
growing chorus of voices recommends a long-term 
strategic understanding, perhaps partnership, 
between the two. What such a relationship might 
mean is not yet clear, but a qualitatively higher level 
of strategic and economic cooperation seems almost 
inevitable. The direction, if not the precise defini- 
tion, of future relations is clear. 

In the emerging scenario, new frontiers include 
growing military-to-military cooperation regionally 
as well as in the global war on terrorism. But for the 
relationship to endure, India and the United States 
will have to boost sharply their economic as well as 
scientific, technological, and democratic ties in a 
manner that will enmesh the countries in bonds that 
can become self-sustaining. Most likely, a shared and 
deepening economic stake in bilateral relations will 
have to undergird a new relationship if it ıs to tran- 
scend problems of the past and enhance readiness 
on both sides to resolve differences. 

During the past decade, India’s economy has 
grown at an average annual rate of 6 percent; the 
current rate is likely to exceed 7.5 percent. Most 
forecasters agree that huge pent-up demand gradu- 
ally will come into play as economic reforms 
continue to improve all-round developmental per- 
formance, keeping growth rates high in the fore- 
seeable future. A forecast by Goldman Sachs boldly 
suggests that India’s economy will maintain an aver- 
age annual growth rate of 6 percent over the next 
50 years, outstripping the performance of other 
major emerging economies such as China, Brazil, 
and Russia. 


GAUTAM ADHIKARI, former executive editor of the Times of 
India, 1s a visiting fellow at the Amencan Enterprise Institute 
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PAST DIFFERENCES 

A growing awareness of India’s economic and 
strategic potential has led to a serious revaluation in 
the United States of the India relationship. Through 
most of the latter half of the twentieth century, India 
and America, while sharing democratic values, did 
not share each others worldview on international 
strategy or economics. In the strategic realm, each 
had a different perspective on the cold war, includ- 
ing different assumptions about the Soviet Union 
and its intentions. As leader of the nonaligned 
nations movement, India saw the Soviet Union as a 
friendly state, a misguided, not ill-intentioned, 
power. The Americans found this stance immoral as 
well as damaging to their interests. After some years 
of trying to. persuade India to come around, the 
United States found Pakistan a more useful ally. 

Indians saw the us policy of arming Pakistan as 
hostile to their interests. They felt that the United 
States, because of its alliance with an often military- 
ruled Pakistan, was not a disinterested player when 
it should have been more supportive of democratic 
India. Wary of Pakistans growing military capabili- 
ties, India turned increasingly to the Soviet Union 
for support and before long became dependent on 
Soviet supplies and equipment for its armed forces. 
us ambivalence over the status of Kashmir, mean- 
while, meant that India was forced to rely on Soviet 
support at the United Nations to sustain its case in 
that dispute. India appealed sporadically to Wash- 
ington as Islamabad pursued its nuclear weapons 
program with active Chinese support, but Wash- 
ington turned a blind eye. Not until the program 
was virtually complete at the end of the 1980s did 
the United States impose sanctions. 

On nuclear policy, differences between India and 
America were and remain, beneath the surface, pro- 
found. After initially favoring complete world 
nuclear disarmament and shunning the nuclear 


option in the 1950s, India reacted sharply in 1964 
when the Chinese went openly nuclear. India car- 
ried out its first nuclear test in 1974, calling it a 
“peaceful nuclear explosion” and disavowing imme- 
diate plans to weaponize. In 1998, under the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
India came out of the closet as a nuclear weapons 
power with a series of five underground tests. After 
having tried for decades to prevent open nuclear 
weaponization in the subcontinent, Washington was 
caught unawares by India’s tests. The United States 
imposed sanctions 1mmediately on India and addi- 
tional sanctions on Pakistan, which had followed 
soon after India with tests of its own. 

By late 2000, most of the sanctions were lifted. 
Today, the United States is faced with a dilemma. It 
does not want to destabilize Pakistan, a crucial ally 
in the war against terrorism, nor does it want to 
undermine prospects for an important and steadily 
growing friendship with India. Yet nuclear restraint 
in South Asia remains essential for international 
efforts to prevent weapons of mass destruction from 
falling into the wrong hands, as well as for reduc- 
ing the risk of a nuclear exchange in the charged 
atmosphere of the subcontinent itself. 

In the economic realm, India and the United 
States showed profound differences as well—untl 
1991. In the early years of India’s development, the 
nation’s policy making elite was made up mostly of 
people who were intellectual products of British 
Fabian socialistic thinking. To them free markets 
meant inequality and exploitation and were 
unsuited to a developing economy. Command eco- 
nomics ruled the development process, to be super- 
vised by a civil service within a framework of public 
administration that was barely distinguishable from 
the preceding imperial model. For the English- 
speaking elite, consensus over public policy was 
easy to create in the early days of Indian democracy. 

But it was a limited democracy. While political 
democracy was legislated from day one of the 
republic, the case for economic democracy—allow- 
ing open markets, encouraging enterprise, enabling 
the Indian masses to participate in a market econ- 
omy with increasing purchasing power, and spread- 
ing growth widely—did not come into focus until 
much later. Because India’s economic model was 
semi-socialistic, a private sector functioned within 
the larger framework of central planning. But it had 
to operate within a maze of licenses, permits, and 
other restrictions, while foreign trade floundered in 
a swamp of tariffs and isolationist barriers in the 
name of self-reliance. By 1990, India’s share of 
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world trade had contracted to 0.4 percent, down 
from 2.4 percent in 1947. Annual GDP growth, an 
anemic 2 to 3 percent, was derisively dubbed the 
“Hindu rate of growth.” 

Initially enthusiastic about an independent, 
democratic India—seen as a role model to counter 
Communist China—America gradually became dis- 
illusioned about India’s economic prospects as well 
as its value as a friendly player in world affairs. Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson tried to force economic 
reform, particularly in agricultural policies, by sus- 
pending food aid at a time when large parts of India 
were facing severe drought. But the episode created 
deep resentment in India, adding to the already sim- 
mering anger over Washington's perceived pro-Pak- 
istan bias, which came into the open in 1971 with 
a pronounced tilt toward Pakistan during the 
Bangladesh war. 


- THE WATERSHED YEARS 


Between 1989 and 1991, four major changes 
occurred—in the world at large as well as in South 
Asia—to alter realities ın the us-India relationship. 

The end of the cold war in 1989 and the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Union in 1991 meant that the 
basic plank of India’s foreign policy—nonalign- 
ment—became irrelevant. Although nonalignment— 
or at least the principle of proactive neutrality in 
world affairs—remains sacred for a few policy mak- 
ers and commentators, the term has largely lost sig- 
nificance as New Delhi adapts to more innovative 
ways of dealing with the outside world. With the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, policy makers started a 
process of questioning their assumptions about for- 
eign policy and India’s place in the world. 

The second change came with the end of the 
Afghan war and the retreat of Soviet forces in 1989; 
the United States almost literally walked away from 
the region, leaving behind a mess. Pakistan’ intelli- 
gence services began to play an even more direct role 
than they had in the 1980s in managing war and pol- 
itics in the region. Pakistan also had to confront a 
possible internal threat in the looming unemploy- 
ment of thousands of mujahideen who had been 
trained for war in Afghanistan and might create 
domestic unrest unless they could be diverted to a 
new cause. Kashmir beckoned. By supporting Kash- 
mir Muslim guerrillas with training, arms, and 
money and also allowing former mujahideen to 
enter the territory, Pakistan sparked a cross-border, 
low-intensity conflict with India. This conflict for a 
decade has been the chief source of tension between 
the nuclear-armed neighbors, though, in recent 
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months, the beginning of a peace dialogue and Pak- 
istand apparent steps to rein in cross-border infiltra- 
tion have reduced the intensity of feelings. 

Third, Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait in 
1990 had a major impact on India’s economy. In1- 
tially, the war hiked world oil prices sharply, 
adversely affecting a number of developing 
economies, including India’s, which depend on oil 
imports. The IMF classified these countries—40 in 
all—as “most immediately impacted countries” and 
gave them access to special funding designed for 
such contingencies. As with all such programs, the 
funding came attached to conditions—and that was 
when India began a round of serious discussions 
with the mF and the World Bank on how to loosen 
its rigid economic structure. 

Fourth, a new government under Prime Minister 
P. V. Narasimha Rao was elected in early 1991, and 
its first budget was a landmark in India’s economic 
history. It broke sharply with the past by lowering 
tariffs, abolishing licenses 
and permits for a wide 
range of industries, and 
generally kicking off an 
era of liberalization of a 
kind that Indians should 
have tried decades before 
but had been prevented 
by a hangover of postcolonial economic thinking and 
policy choices. It also indirectly generated, by break- 
ing open the economy from 1ts shackles of protective 
self-reliant dogma, a storm of debate over how best 
the nation should deal with the world. 


MOMENTUM FOR CHANGE 

Although circumstances shifted radically in that 
short period between 1989 and 1991, qualitative 
change in the basic us-India relationship did not 
become visible until the late 1990s. The decade 
began with India initiating a determined effort to 
restructure its economy and with the United States 
prodding it to move more quickly. The pace of 
reform was slow, but the process brought the pri- 
vate sectors of the two countries to a significant 
level of understanding and cooperation. American 
investments in and trade with India have grown 
steadily since, though they remain modest com- 
pared with us-China trade and investment. 

Three events in the late 1990s created a momen- 
tum for discernible change in the speed and direc- 
tion of us-India relations. At the same time, a 
long-term trend reflecting India’s relative weight in 
American eyes began to acquire critical mass. First, 


An economically and militarily strong 
India, especially as an American ally, will 
create a countervailing force to China. 





as already noted, in May 1998 India carried out 
underground nuclear tests. Initially, the tests 
appeared to set up a new hurdle in normalizing rela- 
tions with the United States. But with other changes 
occurring in the basic framework of the relationship 
and deeper links developing between the peoples and 
economies of the two nations, both sides realized the 
need to move beyond immediate points of discord to 
emerging areas of strategic agreement. In a series of 
unprecedented high-level talks, us Deputy Secretary 
of State Strobe Talbott and the Indian foreign minis- 
ter, Jaswant Singh, met eight times between June 
1998 and February 1999. They moved beyond pro- 
liferation problems to develop a wider dialogue that 
covered possible strategic cooperation, problems of 
international terrorism, and the evolving shape of the 
global system. Whether India’s newly declared 
nuclear status influenced us perceptions is difficult 
to determine, but policy makers as well as non- 
governmental analysts in Washington clearly felt that 
sanctions were not the 
way to solve the regions 
problems and that Amer- 
ica should accord more 
weight to India’s strategic 
and economic potential. 

The second event 
occurred in the summer 
of 1999, when Pakistani forces suddenly intruded 
into Indian territory across the Line of Control 
(Loc) m Kargil. New Delhi reacted with restraint— 
while fighting to push back the Pakistanis—to give 
Washington a chance to intervene. President Bill 
Clinton summoned Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif during the Fourth of July weekend to 
demand an immediate return of his forces to the 
Pakistani side of the Loc. The prime minister had 
no choice but to comply. Clinton’s firm action 
impressed New Delhi. It was seen as an indicator 
that the United States was moving away finally from 
its policy of “evenhandedness,” which India 
regarded as a tilt toward Pakistan, and might be 
ready to enter a new relationship with India. 

The third event took place in March 2000, when 
Clinton became the first us president in 22 years to 
visit India. In a tremendously successful tour, he 
stayed in the country for five days, addressed its 
parliament, and created an enormous stock of 
goodwill among the Indian people and politicians. 
He visited Pakistan also, but for only five hours, 
stopping long enough to deliver a firm message to 
Islamabad advising against any destabilizing activ- 
ity. Once again, the Indians were umpressed. 
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Meanwhile, the presence and influence within 
the United States of an expanding Indian-Ameri- 
can community continued to develop as a long- 
term trend with possibly profound significance for 
the future of us-India relations. Changes in us 
immigration laws in 1965, when America moved 
away from an immigration policy favoring Euro- 
peans, permitted a larger influx of Indians than 
before. Wıthin a couple of decades, Indian-Ameri- 
cans had made their marks in several professions, 
but mainly in engineering, academia, and 
medicine. Another group of Indian origin, who 
moved from the United Kingdom and East Africa 
from the late 1970s, built businesses in import- 
export, garments, gems and jewelry, and the hotel 
industry. By the end of the 1980s, Indian-Ameri- 
cans in the United States numbered 1 million. 

It was in the 1990s that the Indian-Amenican pres- 
ence began to be felt in any noticeable way. A large 
number of professionals and entrepreneurs, mostly 
young and highly qualified, migrated to America 
starting in the late 1980s to join high technology 
industries in areas such as software and computer 
development, aerospace, and telecommunications. 
Along with many in the earlier groups, they acquired 
wealth in the prosperous years of the 1990s. Some 
started their own companies—40 percent of start-ups 
in the Silicon Valley high-tech sector were by Indi- 
ans or Indian-Americans—while others rose quickly 
through corporate hierarchies to become œŒos. Today, 
people of Indian origin living in the United States 
number 1.8 million. They form one of the richest 
and most highly educated ethnic groups in the coun- 
try. A recent study published by Merrill Lynch esti- 
mates there are 200,000 millionaires among them. 
(That means, of America’s 2.1 million millionaires, 
nearly 10 percent are of Indian origin.) What is 
remarkable about these figures is that they hold true 
after the burst of the technology bubble, in which 
many Indian-Americans lost chunks of wealth. The 
Indian-American community now takes active part 
in US political life; it is, for example, a major contmb- 
utor to Senate and House contests and presidential 
races. The India caucus in Congress has more than 
160 members, making it the largest of its kind. By 
lobbying the administration and Congress, Indian- 
Americans played an important role in the relaxation 
of US sanctions against India following the 1998 
nuclear tests. 


PARTNERS IN DEMOCRATIZATION? 
The national security strategy of President George 
W. Bushs administration states clearly the new 
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approach toward India: “The United States has 
undertaken a transformation in its bilateral rela- 
tionship with India based on a conviction that us 
interests require a strong relationship with India.” 
Three elements of the administration’ security strat- 
egy with regard to India stand out as bases on which 
future Us-India relations can be built: democracy as 
a shared value, military and strategic cooperation, 
and economic ties. At first glance, the promotion of 
political freedom would seem an easy area of coop- 
eration between these two “natural allies,” as Prime 
Minister Vajpayee has described the United States 
and India. But efforts in this area have not been all 
that successful so far. Both sides frequently cite the 
rationale of shared democratic values as an obvious 
glue to hold the two nations together, but differences 
persist in understanding what it implies. 

In a post-September 11 world infested by terror- 
ism that spews out of undemocratic countnes, Amer- 
icans appear to have become more committed than 
ever to the promotion of democracy as a means of 
stabilizing the international environment. America 
seems resolute in pursuing this goal, and the Indians 
concur with it, but they do so with a skepticism, bor- 
dering on cynicism, about American sincerity. They 
point to Pakistan, where us administrations have 
supported several military rulers during the past 50 
years. They note that the United States has often 
seemed to prefer dependence on military dictators 
than on democratically elected governments to ser- 
vice its strategic requirements. Indians regret that 
they have not earned a democracy dividend from 
America, and that us tactical decision-making does 
not really give much weight to democratic values. 

When it comes to the issue of cooperating in 
democracy promotion worldwide, bureaucracies on 
both sides have often appeared to be less than 
enthusiastic. Since 9-11, however, a renewed Us 
emphasis on promoting democracy as a strategic 
goal has aroused India’s interest in reiterating its 
case for greater recognition as a democratic partner 
in the war against terrorism. Indeed, intelligence 
and tactical cooperation among India, the United 
States, and Israel in the fight against global as well 
as regional terror has grown significantly. 


EXERCISING THE MILITARY 

Defense cooperation between the United States 
and India has taken off in a remarkably visible man- 
ner in the past two years. A joint us-Indian body of 
defense policy makers, the Defense Planning Group 
(DPG), met in December 2001 to approve broad-based 
collaboration, including a renewal of military-to-mil- 
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itary ties and the resumption of a defense-supplies 
relationship. The two countries have since held meet- 
ings between army, navy, and air force officers and 
created joint work groups on peacekeeping, human- 
itarian assistance, and search and rescue. The two 
countries have conducted several major military 
exercises, including a first-ever joint air forces inter- 
operability traning program in the northern Indian 
city of Agra, and the first joint exercise by us and 
Indian forces on American soil in Alaska. In the hilly 
jungles of Mizoram in northeast India, us special 
operations forces engaged their Indian counterparts 
in combined training on how to fight terrorists in 
difficult terrain. The two navies have begun joint 
operations in the Indian Ocean. us ships have begun 
docking at Indian ports. 

India and America have a long way to go, how- 
ever, before the cooperation becomes seamless. The 
two militaries do not share the same kind of equip- 
ment (much of India’s is of Soviet design), nor do 
they have any shared experience of employing sim- 
ilar operational tactics. The Indians are also sensi- 
tive to perceptions of being 
in a subordinate position 
in the relationship. Work- 
ing together will narrow 
these differences. 

The defense supply rela- 
tionship involves both pri- 
vate and public sectors. The Bush administration, 
working with Congress, has amended a law that 
had required notification of all applications for 
export to India of items on the us munitions list. 
Now only major defense equipment items with a 
value above $14 million will require congressional 
notice, thus putting India in the same category as 
us allies like South Korea and Japan. 

But here, too, there are differences in perception 
and purpose. The Indians want Us investment in the 
Indian defense sector and view technology transfer 
as a crucial component of a closer Us-India military 
relationship. The Americans are less interested in 
technology transfer and view Indian intentions with 
a degree of suspicion. In any case, the us defense 
supply system has a number of legislative and 
bureaucratic barriers that are likely to keep technol- 
ogy transfers to India more halting and infrequent 
than the Indians would like. On January 13, 2004, 
a sharp narrowing of differences became visible 
when President Bush and Prime Mimister Vajpayee 
simultaneously announced increased cooperation in 
civilian, nuclear, space, and high technology to 
advance their growing strategic partnership. 





Indians regret that they have not earned 
a democracy dividend from America. 





STRATEGIC CONVERGENCE 

In October 2002, the us Defense Department 
released, for restricted circulation, a study titled 
“Indo-us Military Relationship: Expectations and 
Perceptions.” Through a series of interviews, it 
explores the thinking of decision makers in the 
United States and India who are responsible for 
building a close Indo-vs military relationship. The 
study's findings highlight several key strategic issues. 

One is the China factor. Views on both sides 
converge on this issue, though from slightly differ- 
ent standpoints. The Indians identify China as a 
long-term strategic threat as well as an economic 
rival. India has a persistent border dispute with the 
Chinese. Beijing has already helped Pakistan with 
its nuclear weapons program, and might be intent 
on encircling India by establishing base facilities 
and defense pacts in Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
Burma. The Americans see China’s long-term chal- 
lenge in a broader Asian context, in East Asia as 
well as in the subcontinent. Both agree that China 
represents the most sig- 
nificant threat to their 
future security as an eco- 
nomic and military com- 
petitor. However, military 
thinkers on both sides 
did not think that China 
should be the primary 
focus of the Indo-us military relationship or a 
rationale for broader strategic ties. China will 
inevitably figure in us-India strategic thinking, and 
an economically and militarily strong India, espe- 
cially as an American ally, will create a counter- 
vailing force to China and a hedge against Chinese 
ambitions. But the Indo-us bond must be a multi- 
faceted, mature relationship sustained by a range 
of shared interests. 

Another strategic highlight in the study is the 
war on terrorism, which has created a new context 
and impetus for the us-India relationship. Despite 
the success of counterterrorism measures under a 
joint working group on terrorism, at least three 
areas of divergence remain. There are differences in 
defining the threat: Americans see it as a global 
challenge; Indians are more preoccupied by regional 
eruptions—in Kashmir, Nepal, Sri Lanka, and occa- 
sionally along the Indo-Burma and Indo-Bangladesh - 
borders. There are divergent views on the roots of 
terrorism, with Indians seeing Pakistan as the root 
of the problem, not a solution, and the Americans 
viewing Pakistan as a key ally im their overall war 
against terror. And the Indians worry that the war 


on terror might destabilize the Persian Gulf and cre- 
ate wider disturbances in the region. 

Pakistan remains a contentious issue. Indians feel 
the root of their problem with Pakistan is not Kash- 
mir but Islamabad'’s anti-Indian ideology, of which 
Kashmir is one manifestation. They want the United 
States to put strong pressure on Islamabad to make 
Pakistan more democratic, economically stable, and 
free of terrorists. They believe Pakistan constitutes a 
ball and chain around India’ neck, preventing India 
from extending its reach to cooperate with America 
beyond South Asia. Indians resent US attempts to 
equate the two states or treat them as a hyphenated 
regional problem because the difference between the 
two countries is so clear today. For Americans, who 
have found Pakıstani military services useful for 
decades in the cold war and after, the trick is some- 
how to balance tactical crisis-management priorities 
in the war on terrorism, for which it needs Pakistan 
in the short term, with the desire to build a long-term 
strategic relationship with India. 

With the revival of peace talks following Prime 
Minister Vajpayee’s January 2004 visit to Islamabad 
for a regional summit and his meeting with Pakistan’ 
President Pervez Musharraf, hopes of a closer prox- 
imity of views between the United States and India 
over Pakistan have risen. At the very least, India rec- 
ognizes the usefulness of an American role (as long 
as itis behind the scenes) in maintaining pressure on 
Pakistan's military establishment to stabilize the bor- 
der and negotiate longer-term peace measures. 

The Defense Department report also highlights 
security in the Indian Ocean as a strategic consid- 
eration. Perhaps the most promusing basis for mili- 
tary cooperation has been in the naval area, with 
the two nations’ navies conducting a number of 
joint exercises, including anti-submarine training 
and combating piracy. This cooperation is aimed, in 
part, at containing China. The two navies already 
are jointly patrolling the Straits of Malacca, where 
China’s navy may be vying for control. Despite dif- 
ferences of degree in perception of the Chinese 
threat, Us and Indian interests appear to converge 
in keeping China out of the Indian Ocean. 

Indians see the Persian Gulf as another region for 
potential Indo-us cooperation and strategic dialogue. 
A number of security interests make the Gulf region 
important for India: energy security, regional stabil- 
ity, the future of Islamic countries, proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction, and counterterrorism. 
Indian analysts say India is well positioned to assist 
the United States ın the region for three reasons. First, 
India sits in the middle of the Islamic world, which 
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stretches from North Africa to Southeast Asia. Sec- 
ond, it has good relations with most Islamic countries 
in the Gulf and Southeast Asia. Third, with one of the 
world’s largest Muslim populations, it can help the 
United States understand the Muslim psyche better. 

A final issue emphasized by the Defense Depart- 
ment analysis is nonproliferation. Indians assert that 
nonproliferation will remain an obstacle to cooper- 
ation untl American policy-making circles accept 
India as a nuclear power and a nuclear “fmend.” 
They see different approaches on this issue: the State 
Department appears to see India still as a possible 
proliferator, while the Defense Department accepts 
India’s nuclear capability and wants to embrace 
India as a strategic partner. But Indians recognize a 
crucial us role in controlling apparently rogue ele- 
ments within Pakistan's nuclear weapons manage- 
ment structure, even though they find it difficult to 
accept (as the United States seems to for tactical rea- 
sons in the war on terror) that Pakistan’s military 
tulers were totally unaware that leading Pakistani 
scientists and engineers had leaked nuclear designs 
and secrets to North Korea, Iran, and Libya. 


ECONOMIC TIES: READY FOR TAKEOFF? 

The glass of economic ties is less than half full, 
both sides agree. Just how empty it is or why it is so 
raises the kind of questions over which Indian and 
us views diverge. When former us Ambassador to 
India Robert Blackwill recently described us-India 
economic ties as flat as a chapatti, India’s ambas- 
sador to the United States, Lalit Mansingh, 
responded at a meeting in Washington in June 2003 
that bilateral economic ties were more like a tan- 
doorl rotigrowing steadily in thickness and size as 
it baked, though it was small dough to start with. 
Washington thinks us-India economic relations lag 
far behind advances in other areas, mainly because 
of India’s slow pace of economic reform. New Delhi 
believes that economic ties have made significant 
strides and could make more if world circumstances 
and us barriers to trade and technology transfers 
permitted. Perhaps both sides are partly right. 

Although the United States is India’s primary 
trading partner, India ranks a lowly twenty-fifth on 
the list of us trading partners. But Indo-us trade 
continues to grow from year to year. In 2002, for 
example, when world merchandise exports to the 
United States grew by only 2 percent, India’s mer- 
chandise exports to America expanded by 21 per- 
cent, from $10 billion ın the previous year to $12 
billion. Also in 2002, merchandise exports from the 
United States to the world dropped 5 percent—but 
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Us merchandise exports to India shot up by 9 per- | 


cent. US exports to India continued to grow in 2003, 
and at an even faster pace. 

India’s service exports to the United States grew 
by 20 percent in 2002. As is now well known, this 


part of Indo-us trade, mostly high-technology related, 


has been expanding phenomenally in recent times. 
One aspect of this growing economic interaction has 
raised a bump or two in the road to otherwise 
improving relations. Many us companies have started 
outsourcing jobs to India, creating anxiety in some 
American states. A study by Forrester Research of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, estimates that sending 
service or knowledge-intensive work to countries 
like India could climb to 3.3 million us jobs sent 
abroad by 2015. India, with its large number of 
English speakers and over 2 million: college gradu- 
ates in 2002, might get 70 percent of these jobs. 

'_ In an election year, and with job growth still slow 
in the United States, outsourcing has become a polit- 
ically charged issue, even though almost all 
economists agree that it greatly benefits. the us econ- 
omy while causing temporary dislocation and hard- 
ship in a few specific sectors. A number of states as 
well as the us Congress have either legislated or have 
pending legislation against outsourcing. But attempts 
to outlaw outsourcing may not work, especially in 
the private sector, and may violate World Trade Orga- 
nization norms against restrictive trade practices. 

For the United States, it is the slow pace of India’s 
-economic reforms that seems the main hurdle to bet- 
ter economic relations; indeed, us direct foreign 
investment in India has not grown at especially high 
rates (since 1980, India has attracted only $18 billion 
in total foreign direct investment). And manufactur- 
ing as a percentage of Indias economy actually 
declined in the past 12 years, from 30 percent to 
about 24 percent. Without us investment and trade 
ties improving dramatically from their present mod- 
est levels, India’s perceived ability to eee China 
will weaken further in Us eyes. 

Indians argue that the political a ofa 
democratic system have made gradualism in reform 
necessary; indeed, this gradualism has reduced the 
number of people living in absolute poverty by at 
least 100 million over the past decade while creating 
a vibrant private sector and an expanding base of pri- 
vate wealth in rural areas as well as cities. The coun- 
trys middle class has grown to between 150 million 
and 200 million people, making it one of the largest 
in the world. A network of consumer industries has 
grown to match.the demands of that class. New cen- 
ters of.growth in services and information technol- 


ogy have sprouted in the deregulated economy. The 
states have more decision-making power also, thanks 
to deregulation, and now go their own ways to attract 
foreign as well as domestic investment instead of 
relying on federal officials. Meanwhile, the very 
democracy that slows the momentum for change 
may help avoid extremes in economic life and ensure 
better: durability of reforms. . - 

The challenge of deepening economic relations 
should especially concern advocates of a strong, 
long-term strategic relationship between India and 
the United States. An enmeshed system of economic 
interests, built on expanding trade and investment, 
can create stable constituencies in both democracies 
for a sustained strategic relationship. Substantive - 
stakes in each others economies can help smooth . 
the disagreements, unpredictability, sensitivities; and 
misunderstandings that-often distort perceptions of 
each other. Common economic interests can stabi- — 
lize mutual understanding of global. and regional 
affairs, facilitate joint action in international forums, 
and. help create a positive dependency on each 
others economic well-being—as is the case between 
America and Europe, where political differences 
often are resolved with relative ease thanks to éndur- 
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“Unlike Iraq, in Afghanistan an international consensus supports common 
goals for the entire operation, providing a test of whether the ‘international 


community’ is capable of effective joint action to make societies secure, even 
when their insecurity threatens the whole world. So far the results indicate that 
- governments and international institutions are not up to the job.” 





(Re)Building Afghanistan: 
The Folly of Stateless Democracy 


BARNETT R. RUBIN 


democracy by June 2004, the date set for the 

“free and fair elections” that are to end Afghan- 
istan’s official transitional period under the Bonn 
Agreement of December 5, 2001? Would it have 
been possible to do so if everyone had done exactly 
the right thing from Bonn onward? The answer is 
no, it never was possible. But that does not mean 
that substantial achievements are not possible. 

It is important to bear in mind what Afghanistan 
is actually like. Afghanistan is not Sweden with bad 
roads, or the United States with lower per capita 
income. Nor is it a country that does not want 
democracy because its citizens are conservative 
Muslims. The people of Afghanistan, like people in 
every country, have a variety of ideas regarding their 
country’s political future. Many of them want 
democracy, and some of them simultaneously want 
that which might contradict democracy. 

But that is not the problem. Afghanistan is a ter- 
ritory that is legally a state, part of the international 
system; in fact, it was one of the few Muslim states 
that signed on as a founding member of the United 
Nations. Afghanistan, however, does not have func- 
tioning state institutions. It has no genuine army or 
effective police. Its ramshackle provincial adminis- 
tration is barely in contact with, let alone obedient 
to, the central government. Most of the country’s 
meager tax revenue has been illegally taken over by 
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local officials who are little more than warlords with 
official titles. 


THE STATE OF THE WEAKENED STATE 

Afghanistan’ state institutions more or less func- 
tioned until the Soviet invasion in 1978, but they 
were very weak. Government expenditures in 
Afghanistan never amounted to more than 10 per- 
cent of gross domestic product (in most developed 
countries it is around 30 percent); tax revenues 
were never more than 6 percent of Gpp. The gap 
between taxes and expenditures was covered by for- 
eign assistance or by the sale of natural gas. This 
means Afghanistan was one of the world’s weakest 
states before the series of wars that broke out.in 
1978. And the Afghan state maintained its power 
by making Afghan society into one of the world’s 
weakest societies, which therefore had low capac- 
ity for resistance. 

What has happened over the past 20 to 30 years 
is that the society's capacity for resistance has 
increased, at least militarily, as the capacity of the 
already weak state decreased. The Taliban led an 
effort to rebuild state institutions in Afghanistan, 
which shows that building state institutions is not 
an unmixed good. But if you look historically at how 
most states were built in the world, the process 1s 
not composed entirely of peaceful, social democracy. 

The process of state formation is often quite 
violent and messy. During the destruction of weak 
state institutions, people have had to protect 
themselves. They still sought wealth, power, and 
security in some way, maybe a second or third best 
way. And the way they did that was to rely on per- 
sonalized networks—which is where the warlords 
come in. A personalized network means that cer- 
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tain individuals build relationships with other 
individuals through their access to resources. 
These resources might be legitimate political 
power, access to weapons from foreign aid, profits 
from the drug trade or some other type of smug- 
gling, the ability to raise legitimate taxes, or wealth 
from, ownership of property. These individuals 
redistribute this wealth, or these assets—military, 
economic, whatever—to other people, with whom 
they have a personal relationship, who then use 
the resources to raise their own assets and redis- 
tribute them to others. 

In the modern period, this means there is an 
interrelationship between the patronage connections 
in Afghanistan (which are partly based on so-called 
tribalism or clan relations, which themselves are not 
static but are constantly re-formed in various ways) 
and the international system. The patronage rela- 
tions have become internationalized because 
resources are imported into the networks through 
global and transnational political, military, and eco- 
nomic networks. We should not think that Afghan- 
istan is backward or pre-modern, and we are 
modern. No, Afghanistan is part of the modern 
world. It, too, is part of the process of globalization. 
But it is the other side of globalization. 

How is this important politically? It means that 
it is not entirely true that the United States invented 
or created these warlords when it armed and 
funded commanders from the Northern Alliance 
and other groups to fight the Taliban after Septem- 
ber 11, 2001. The United States invigorated and 
strengthened Afghanistan's warlords, but there is a 
reason why these are the same people who were in 
power from 1992 to 1996. The warlords built up 
their networks during the previous war against the 
Soviet Union. The networks allowed the United 
States to create a fighting force out of them and 
recruit other commanders. 


THE POWER OF PATRONAGE 

This is important for understanding the current 
obstacles to security, democratization, human rights, 
and all the other positive changes desirable for 
Afghanistan. It is not simply a case of removing indi- 
viduals—picking, for example, a good minister 
instead of a bad one. Some analyses give the impres- 
sion that dismissing five or six people would solve 
Afghanistan's problems. But being ministers in the 
government of President Hamid Karzai did not ini- 
tially give the incumbents any power in and of itself. 

Consider the best-known case: Marshall 
Muhammad Qasim Fahim, the minister of defense. 


Is Marshall Fahim the commander of military 
forces because he is the minister of defense? No. 
He is the minister of defense because he was the 
commander of the military forces that occupied 
Kabul when the Taliban abandoned the capital in 
the face of the us bombing. He inherited from 
mujahideen leader Ahmad Shah Massoud a set of 
relationships with commanders and a supply line 
that was less broken than that of others. When the 
CIA contacted him, he was thus able to take Amer- 
ican money and use it. Also, because of his regional 


_ background, he happened to be the commander 


closest to Kabul. He did not enter the capital, take 
over the chair in the ministry of defense, and then 
issue a different set of orders to the same army. He 
brought his army with him. 

When one talks about reforming the ministry of 
defense, it is important to realize that the ministry of 
defense in Afghanistan is just a building. It is not the 
same ministry in terms of personnel that was there . 
before Marshall Fahim took over the job of running 
it The Taliban brought their own ministry of 
defense. They left, and Marshall Fahim replaced it 
with his own. Ahmad Shah Massoud did the same 
when his forces captured Kabul in 1992. Reforming 
the ministry of defense will need much more than 
changing the people who are in certain positions. 
That kind of reform does not automatically change 
power, because power is still based on personal net- 
works. What is required is a long-term process of 
institutional change. 

The networks at work in Afghanistan are not 
national, or subnational, but transnational. Pak- 
istani journalist Ahmed Rashid has written about 
the networks of the Taliban in Pakistan and their 
relationship to the drug trade. Regional networks 
of smuggling emerge from Dubai, go through Iran 
into Afghanistan and then into Pakistan. The drug 
trade, of course, constitutes a global network. And 
the drug trade is profitable only because drugs are 
illegal in the developed world. Legal prohibition 
raises prices in the market, so Afghan farmers can 
make super-profits by producing opium in unpo- 
liced areas The same dynamic can be seen at work 
with cocaine elsewhere, or with the timber mafia in 
eastern Afghanistan. These transnational networks 
undermine attempts to build a territorial nation- 
state, which is the framework for self-governance 
in the current international system. 


BONN’S DEFICIENCIES 
The reality of Afghanistan today is very danger- 
ous, not only for the Afghans who are suffering 


directly from it, but also for the rest of the world— 
as was convincingly demonstrated on 9-11. And so 
it must be asked: are international actors bringing 
to bear on this problem the military, political, and 
economic resources that can transform it? I think it 
is quite clear the answer is no. The international 
community is failing to provide enough security or 
reconstruction aid, and its strategy is not suffi- 
ciently focused on the central goal of building an 
effective and accountable state. 

The Bonn Agreement of 2001, as beneficial as it 
may have been, was deficient in several respects. It 
obliged the Afghan government to carry out a series 
of actions, all of which required international sup- 
port for their success, but it did not impose any 
obligation on those whose assistance was essential. 
Bonn also is lacking in that it was not a peace 
agreement in the normal sense of the word—that 
is, an agreement negoti- 
ated among the parties 
to a conflict. The major 
party to the conflict in 
Afghanistan, the Taliban 
movement, was not rep- 
resented. Bonn took place 
only because of 9-11 and 
because the us government decided to react to Al 
Qaeda’ threat by removing the Taliban regime from 
power militarily. If the United States had not done 
that, there would not have been any Bonn talks, 
there would not be any interim or transitional 
administration, and the Taliban would have 
remained in control of Afghanistan. These peculiar 
circumstances created some serious birth defects in 
the interim administration and its successor, which 
only now are being addressed. 

The very strategy that made Bonn possible also 
in a sense contradicted it, because the main goal of 
us policy in Afghanistan was not to set up a better 
regime for the Afghan people. If the United States 
had wanted to do that, it could have done it much 
more easily and more cheaply earlier. The goal 
instead was to get rid of the terrorist threat against 
America, as understood by the Bush administration. 
The United States removed this threat by funding 
Afghan fighters to wage war against the Taliban and 
Al Qaeda because that was less expensive, involved 
a smaller loss of American lives, and was more fea- 
sible logistically. It is difficult to supply a modern 
Western military on the Afghan territory, which 
requires a military force to import all of its drink- 
ing water, generate all of its electrical power, build 
its own roads and airfields, and set up its own air 





Free and fair elections are impossible if a 
large number of unaccountable people 
with guns are intimidating citizens. 
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traffic control systems. In fact, the us military had 
quite a bit of trouble getting in a few hundred spe- 
cial forces within a couple of weeks, let alone tens 
or hundreds of thousands of troops. Maybe it was 
the only feasible way to pursue Us military objec- 
tives within the time frame originally planned. 

The result was an Afghan government created at 
Bonn that rested on a power base of warlords. 
Because of the nature of the struggle in Afghanistan 
before the us invasion, the warlords employed by 
America were primarily from the non-Pashtun areas, 
including Tajiks (like Fahim and Massoud), Uzbeks, 
and Hazaras, who, unlike the rest of Afghanistan's 
Muslims, are Shiite rather than Sunni. These were the 
main groups battling the Taliban. This fait accompli 
resulting from the political background and the us 
military strategy is the origin of the feeling among 
many Pashtuns, at least until the constitutional 
assembly from December 
2003 to January 2004, 
that they lacked adequate 
representation in the 
government. 

Sometimes when I 
used to say to people in 
the Northern Alliance— 
the coalition of mainly non-Pashtun groups resist- 
ing the Taliban that formed the core of power in the 
initial Karzai administration—that Pashtuns felt 
excluded from power, they would respond: “That's 
ridiculous, look at the number of Pashtuns in the 
cabinet!” And they were right, 1f you just looked at 
the percentage of Pashtuns with portfolios. Since the 
fall of 2002, two very powerful Pashtuns have sat in 
the cabinet, Ashraf Ghani, minister of finance, and 
Ali Abmad Jalali, minister of the interior. They hold 
two core state-building jobs. 

But neither Ali Jalali nor Ashraf Ghani is the head 
of a patronage network that can mobilize support 
and redistribute benefits. Neither man has hundreds 
of people outside his door every morning asking for 
jobs in the administration, as do the leaders of the 
Northern Alliance, because they are not the tradi- 
tional type of leaders. Although they are Pashtuns, 
and they are leaders, they are not leaders of Pash- 
tuns. They do not have those networks that the 
commanders who came into power have. That is 
what people mean when they say they do not have 
a political base. Determining the size or viability of 
a political base in Afghanistan does not mean taking 
a poll and seeing what percentage of people supports 
which leader: a patronage network's magnitude is 
based on its capacity to redistribute resources and 
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mobilize people. This is because, in Afghanistan, 
there is no effective administration; there is no effec- 
tive tax base. 


GOVERNMENT WITHOUT INSTITUTIONS 

The Bonn Agreement created a government, but 
it did not create a state. It set up timetables and 
benchmarks for political processes. The emergency 
Loya Jirga (grand council of elders), the election of 
a new government, the establishment of a constitu- 
tional commission, the drafting of a constitution, 
the holding of elections to the constitutional Loya 
Jirga, the constitutional Loya Jirga, and then the 
national elections all had explicit deadlines By 
February 2004, all of these deadlines but the last, 
for elections, had been met. The government so far 
also seems determined to meet the deadline for 
elections by June 2004, though many observers 
doubt it will be possible to do so. 

But for those political processes to accomplish 
the purposes for which they were launched, there 
must be a state. Free and fair elections are impossi- 
ble if a large number of unaccountable people with 
guns are intimidating citizens. A government can- 
not hold free and fair elections if it cannot even gain 
access to the people living in the country. It is very 
difficult to register voters if few people have an 
address or an identity card. To hold direct elections, 
there has to be a relationship between each voting 
citizen and the state, based on some kind of regis- 
tration or identity. And the institutional framework 
for that does not yet exist in Afghanistan, let alone 
the institutional framework to provide security and 
a significant degree of rule of law. 

The Bonn Agreement did not contain any timeta- 
bles or benchmarks for creating these institutions. 
When the agreement was first being drafted, it con- 
tained a clause about disarmament. This was almost 
a form of boilerplate text for peace agreements. The 
drafters believed that, since this was a peace agree- 
ment, it had to contain something about disarming 
militias. But the delegates would not accept it. They 
said it is dishonorable to take weapons away from 
the mujahideen. Commanders in the field nearly 
started a revolt when they were given a distorted 
picture of what was happening. In the end, the 
Bonn Agreement says only that, “Upon the official 
transfer of power, all mujahideen, Afghan armed 
forces and armed groups ın the country shall come 
under the command and control of the Interim 
Authority, and be reorganized according to the 
requirements of the new Afghan security and armed 
forces.” This was understood to mean that there 


t 


should be fewer armed forces. But there is no 
modality, no agreement on international monitor- 
ing or support for that, no timetable. And yet there 
is a timetable for political events. . 

Similarly, a civil service commission is mandated 
to reform the administration and oversee appoint- 
ments. But ıt took a considerable amount of time to 
set it up, and for more than a year it did very little. 
The Bonn Agreement also says nothing about estab- 
lishing a police force. The International Security 
Assistance Force (ISAF), mandated by the UN Secu- 
rity Council to provide security in Kabul and its 
environs, is extremely important. Its principal pur- 
pose, as. the Bonn Agreement makes clear, was to 


_ demilitarize the capital, not to reduce crime. Some 


have described the isaF as a force that is supposed to 
make Kabul secure, apparently from street crime and 
burglaries. But that was not the point. The IsaF was 
designed to remove factional military forces so the 
capital could be seen as a politically neutral rational 
space, not one dominated by one faction that could 
use its military force to intimidate residents. 

Until very recently, when it started pressuring 
Marshall Fahim to remove his forces and heavy 
weapons from Kabul, the Is4F had done only half its 
job. It made ıt somewhat possible to hold meetings 
in Kabul. But people, especially Pashtuns, who are 
not from the militarily dominant groups (that is, 
Panjshiris and their allies) still sometimes feel 
insulted and intimidated on the streets of Kabul. 
The presence of these factional forces, even if rehat- 
ted as Afghan soldiers, has provided a base for com- 


manders in the city to create a wholly new war 


‘economy, a parallel economy of seizing land, taking 


over businesses, shaking down business owners, 
and burglarizing homes. The street crime eventu- 
ally becomes linked to the criminalized political ` 
presence in the city. And this reinforces the point 
that demilitarizing Kabul is key to making it credi- 
ble as a national capital. Expanding the isaF will 
then be critical to making the rest of the country 
credibly subject to a national administration. 


DEFRAGMENTING AFGHANISTAN 

Lack of security has made reconstruction much 
slower and more expensive, even as the slowness of 
reconstruction has blocked government efforts to 
increase security. Lack of reconstruction means that 
illicit activities—mainly opium production, pro- 
cessing, and export—continue to dominate the . 
economy. Hence, economic policies and aid that - 
make it possible to draw people out of the crimi- 
nalized economy are a precondition for security. 


EN 


The Bonn Agreement does not specifically 
address Afghanistan5 reconstruction. (An annex to 
the agreement does call on the international com- 
munity to provide varıous forms of assistance, in 
particular to eradicate opium production and dis- 
arm militias.) Indeed, there is a misunderstanding 
about what reconstruction is in Afghanistan. 
“Reconstruction” is really the wrong term: it might 
be appropriate to describe what needs to be done 
after limited fighting that lasts, say, sıx months— 
when the job is to rebuild what was destroyed. But 
no one is trying to rebuild whatever was in Afghan- 
istan in 1978. That is not reconstruction’ purpose. 
Nor is it primarily to relieve suffering or help peo- 
ple go to school or rebuild their houses. These 
changes are absolutely necessary, of course, and I 
am not denigrating them. But reconstruction has to 
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what the goals were. The needs assessment was not 
based on any study of Afghanistan, since the donors 
had not had access to the country. 

It is true that donors have, in a sense, largely met 
their Tokyo pledges. But reconstruction should not 
be judged by. how well donors have delivered on 
their pledges from the January 2002 conference. 
The pledges should be judged by how close they are 
to the real need. 

Even claiming that pledges have been met requires 
some legerdemain with figures. The Tokyo pledges 
were based on assessments of Afghanistans needs for 
reconstruction. Donors pledged less than half the 
estimated cost. The needs assessments explicitly said 
that they did not include humanitarian assistance— 
emergency aid to provide food and shelter. Never- 
theless, donors have counted humanitarian aid—as 


be part of a politi- much as half the 
cal effort, because total provided in 
has i P = Many nations consider provincial Afghanistan too the sie a 

ve legal liveli- ETP . against their recon- 
hood kewil dangerous for their military, and propose instead that the sie ion E 
ee pe errr United Nations and nongovernmental organizations The Afghan gov- 
ized livelihoods. continue to send civilians there without any protection. ernment, ım col- 
If they have crim- laboration with 
inabzed livelihoods, the same institu- 


they will have criminal protectors. And if they have 
criminal protectors, these protectors—the war- 
lords—will become a permanent interest against 
stability and the rule of law, and hence perpetuate 
the anarchy in which terrorists can operate. To 
build a legitimate army and a police and a govern- 


ment that is sustainable, the government must have - 


a tax base. It has to have an economy from which it 
can legally derive revenue. (Even if it gets aid, it still 
must have a tax base, because aid rarely if ever cov- 
ers a government’ recurrent expenses.) 

In Afghanistan, the government has therefore 
defined the purpose of the reconstruction effort as 
laying the basis for a secure, stable nation of citizens, 
living in digmified poverty rather than desperation. 
Achieving this goal requires growth that can outpace 
the drug economy and establish a tax base for the 
state, including law enforcement. Creating liveli- 
hoods and a sustainable economy for Afghanistan 
requires building institutions such as a banking sys- 
tem. The World Bank, the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program, and the Asian Development Bank 
presented estumates of the cost of so-called recon- 
struction at the Tokyo donor conference in January 
2002. They generated three estimates: low, middle, 
and high. The middle estimate was $10.3 billion for 
reconstruction over five years. They did not report 


tions that prepared the 2002 assessments, has now 
recalculated the cost of achieving its goals. It thinks 
the cost is closer to $28 billion over seven years. 

Afghanistan does not need countries to fulfill 
their pledges. It needs enough assistance—of the 
right kind—to establish a workable, legal economy. 
And the world needs Afghanistan to establish a 
workable, legal economy. But the resources that have 
been made available so far are not anywhere near 
what is needed to create or jumpstart that workable 
economy, and now the funds have mostly been dis- 
bursed. The term “disbursement,” for that matter, is 
misleading as well. “Disbursement” only means that 
the money is now in a bank account belonging to an 
organization that might implement a project. Over 
half the money that has been disbursed for recon- 
struction is for projects that have not started yet. 
And only a small number of projects has been com- 
pleted. Implementation is difficult, and governments 
tend to pat themselves on their backs simply for 
meeting pledges. But meeting pledges is not a valid 
criterion. Achievement of the goals should be the 
criterion. Unfortunately, a government is individu- 
ally responsible only for meeting 1ts pledges. No one 
is responsible for meeting the goals, which is the 
general problem with international efforts of this 
sort: there is no clear accountability. 
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TEST TIME 
What is the prognosis for EEN The 


Karzai government has been reinvigorated by its, 


success at the constitutional Loya Jirga, but ït also 
has become deeply divided—hbetween those with a 
background as part of the resistance in the country, 
and the professional Afghans returned from abroad. 


I do not expect the government to crumble in the | 


immediate future. I do not expect timetables to be 
violated, though it will be extremely difficult to 
hold meaningful elections on time. But I have a 
sense that, even if formal timetables are respected, 

_ these political activities are still in danger of becom- 
ing more and more devoid of the meaning that they 
are supposed to have. 

= That would be particularly true of the presiden- 
tial election if it is held in June under security con- 
ditions like those at present. The.United States, 

partly to improve security for elections, has 
changed its policy and is now supporting the gov- 
ernment in some conflicts with warlords. It is‘accel- 


erating assistance, and has supported the IsaF’s -. 


‘expansion outside of Kabul—although, until NATO 
defense ministers met in Munich in early February, 
few countries seemed willing to commit troops. 
Apparently many nations consider provincial 
Afghanistan too dangerous for their military, and 
propose instead that the, United Nations and non- 
governmental organizations continue to send civil- 
ians there without any protection. 

The Afghan government will attempt to place all 


of these concerns on the table at a donors confer- - 


ence scheduled for March 31 and April 1, 2004, in 


| Berlin. At that conference, international actors will 


be asked to pledge both financial arid security assis- 
tance: If they are serious about accomplishing the 
goals defined in the UN Security Council resolution 
for Afghanistan, they will need to coordinate state 
building, political development, including protec- 
tion of human rights, and reconstruction. They are 
all interlinked. 

Are the donors committed to accomplishing the 
goals set by the Afghan government, which are 
identical to those set forth in Security Council res- 
olutions? Are the donors committed to accom- 


ee the goals that they claim to have set for 


r 


themselves? If they are, they cannot set up a frame- 
work for democracy without a state, and then give 
Afghans lectures about how they are not living up - 
to international standards of human rights, even 
though they do not have roads, communication, 
food, and alternative livelihoods. Afghan farmers 
are growing record amounts of opium poppy, which 
is profitable only-because other nations both gen- 
erate demand for drugs and outlaw them in their 
own countries, yet donot give the Afghans alterna- 
tives to poppy farming. 

- Unlike Iraq, im Afghanistan-an international con- 
sensus supports common goals for the entire opera- 
tion, providing a test of whether the “international 
community” is capable of effective joint action to 
make societies secure, even when their insecurity 
threatens the whole world. So far the results indicate 
that governments and international institutions are 
not up to the job. H the Afghan government succeeds 


-- in mobilizing them for the goals it has outlined, it 
-may do a service for more than just the Afghans. E 
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“Gorbachev choices. can 
be influenced 'significant- 
‘ly by the Pakistanis, the Tranians, the 
Chinese, and the Americans, among others. $ 
_ Should the Soviet Union win in Afghanistan, 
its ability to threaten Iran and Pakistan will 
l increase significantly. Moscow will learn that 
its expectation that ın time other nations will 
accept Its terms is justified. . . However, in 
the long run; the security of the region will : 
be undermined. Therefore, ıt serves the best . 
interests of these: states and other states with 
significant interests to prevent a Soviet mili- 
. tary victory in Afghanistan. This means that | 
' they will have to support the partisans.” 
' “The Soviet Dilemima-m Afghanistan” 
Current History, October 1985 
Zalmay Khalilzad, Columbia Umversity 
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“Al Qaeda and its affiliates will continue to attack soft economic targets, pri- 


marily in moderate Muslim states, whose secular regimes, closely allied with 





the United States, are Al Qaéda’s real focus.” 


Learning by Doing: 
Al Qaeda’s Allies in Southeast Asia 


ZACHARY ABUZA 


| Qaeda has suffered severe setbacks since 
Ae us-led war on terror began in 2001. 

Two-thirds of its known senior leadership 
have been arrested. The terrorist group, which 
before 9-11 was able to launch a major attack 
against US interests every year or two, has not suc- 
ceeded in executing a major attack since. Never- 


theless, Southeast Asia is still an attractive arena for 


Al Qaeda and various affiliated and supportive mil- l 


itants. The region is likely to remain a key theater 
of operations in the war on terror, and terrorist 
groups will remain the primary security concern for 
the region's governments. 

Al Qaeda is working to reconstitute itself, but 
what really should be expected from it is the setting 
of general strategy that regional affiliates will exe- 
cute. In October 2002, for example, Ayman al- 
Zawahiri, Al Qaeda’s number-two leader, warned 
that “We will strike at the nodes of your economy.” 
Since then, regional groups that are part of the Al 
Qaeda network have attacked a French-owned oil 
tanker in Yemen, a hotel in Kenya (where they also 
attempted to down an airliner), a temple/tounst 
venue in Tunisia, a night-club in Morocco, and the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank in Turkey. 

The most lethal attacks have come from the 
Southeast Asian affiliate, Jemaah Islamiyah (1), 
which carried out the October 2002 attack on the 
Sari nightclub in Bali and the August 2003 suicide 
bombing at the Marriott Hotel in Jakarta. The 
Jemaah Islamiyah attacks killed 220 people, 
wounded hundreds more, and led to a drop in 
Indonesian GDP of nearly 1 percent. Unfortunately, 
Jl 1s not going away. It is clear that in coming years, 
Al Qaeda and its affiliates will continue to attack 


ZACHARY ABuza is an associate professor of political science at 
Simmons College and the author of Militant Islam in Southeast 
Asia (Boulder, Colo: Lynne Rienner, 2003) 
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soft economic targets, primarily in moderate Mus- 
lm states, whose secular regimes, closely allied with 
the United States, are Al Qaeda’s real focus. 
Although Jemaah Islamiyah has suffered set- 
backs—including the arrest of some 250 operatives, 


. including many of its leaders—it retains the capac- 


ity and will to reconstitute itself and launch devas- 
tating attacks across Southeast Asia. 


JEMAAH ISLAMIYAH’S EMERGENCE 

The emergence of internationally linked terror- 
ist cells in the region caught most observers and 
government officials by surprise. Islam in South- 
east Asia has always been defined by tolerance, 
moderation, and pluralism. Most of the region’s 
Muslim inhabitants support a secular state, and 
only a small minority advocates the establishment 
of Islamic regimes governed by sharia. Most 
eschew the violence and literal interpretations of 
Islam that have plagued their South Asian and 
Middle Eastern coreligionists. There have always 
been Muslim militants in the region, but the con- 
ventional wisdom held that they were parochial 
and local in nature, not transnational. | 

This line of analysis ignored the fact that Mus- 
lims ın Southeast Asia were becoming more pious, 
and that literal interpretations of the Koran, and 
militant strains such as Wahhabism and Salafism, 
were gaining adherents. Blinded by cognitive con- 
sistency and complacency, governments and secu- 
rity analysts ignored the fact that a number of 
hardcore militants had taken root in the region. 
These radicals espoused the use of violence to 
establish a pan-Islamic state. They wanted their 
jihad to be part of the global jihad; they no longer 
wanted to be on the “Islamic periphery.” They saw 
their religion as much under threat and in need of 
defense as did their coreligionists in the Middle East 
and South Asia. 
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What first attracted Al Qaeda to the region, how- 
ever, was not a growing pool of like-minded individ- 
uals. It was what the region offered the organization, 
including a network of Islamic charities, numerous 
poorly regulated Islamic banks, business-friendly 
environments, and economies that already had 
records of extensive money laundering. Southeast 
Asia has long been a center for transnational crimi- 
nal activity: not only money laundering, but also 
drug and gun running, people smuggling, and doc- 
ument forging. While terrorism differs from transna- 
tional crime in that it has no profit motive, terrorists 
require a similar infrastructure. Throughout the 
region, it 1s very easy to establish small privately 
owned general trading companies that can be used 
to move money or purchase chemicals and equip- 
ment. The importance of tourism for Southeast Asian 
economies has resulted in lax immigration proce- 
dures and easy access visas; indeed, Malaysia had no 
visa requirements for nationals of other Islamic coun- 
tries until 9-11. Moreover, the borders in Southeast 
Asia, especially the archi- 
pelagic states of Indone- 
sia and the Philippines, 
are incredibly porous. 

While some states 
in Southeast Asia, such 
as Malaysia and Singa- 
pore, have strong politi- 
cal institutions and legal infrastructures, most are 
“weak states,” characterized by weak political insti- 
tutions, decentralized politics, adequate resources, 
and endemic corruption. Indonesian central author- 
ity broke down, especially in the outer islands, fol- 
lowing the collapse of the New Order regime in 1998. 
The lack of strong central government control has 
always attracted Al Qaeda, allowing it to operate and 
plan attacks with little concern for its own security. 

As a result, Southeast Asia emerged in the 1990s 
as an important back office for Al Qaeda, rather 
than a theater of operations. When Al Qaeda sought 
to establish a local affiliate in 1993—1994, it was 
able to turn to veterans of the anti-Soviet 
mujahideen in Afghanistan. Although Southeast 
Asians fighting in Afghanistan numbered no more 
than a thousand, they returned and became leaders 
of most every militant group in Southeast Asia, 
including Jemaah Islamiyah, the -Kampulan 
Mujahideen (Malaysia), the Laskar Jihad (Indone- 
sia), and Guragon Mujahideen and Wae Kah Rah 
(both southern Thailand). In the Philippines, many 
Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) commanders 
cut their teeth in Afghanistan. 





No politician can afford to antagonize his 
Muslim constituencies, and many perceive 
the war on terror as a political liability. 





Jemaah Islamiyah, which was founded in 
1993—1994, did not conduct its first terrorist acts 
until 2000. The ji leaders spent those first six or 
seven years patiently building up their network, 
recruiting, training, and gaining technical profi- 
ciency. Members were recruited and dispatched to 
Al Qaeda camps in Afghanistan or MILF camps in 
Mindanao for training. In the 1990s, Ji was at Al 
Qaeda’ disposal, establishing front companies and 
financial accounts. It also set up a network of 
madrasas (Islamic religious schools) in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and southern Thailand as centers for 
recruiting efforts. Jı leaders established a network of 
cells in each country in the region, each with a 
particular responsibility or role that aided the orga- 
nization’s overall mission: the creation of a pan- 
Islamic state in Southeast Asia. 

But Jr's capabilities were lumited. Through 2000, 
its members simply assisted Al Qaeda operatives 
who executed attacks in the region. In mid-2000, 


. for example, jl members helped a six-man Yemeni 


team plan a truck- 
bombing of the us 
embassy in Jakarta, 
though the attack was 
thwarted. Clearly by 
2000, however, Al 
Qaeda’s leaders were 
looking to expand their 
theaters of operation to keep the United States off 
balance. To do so, they increasingly turned to JI, 
whose network had grown considerably. 

Jemaah Islamiyah has a formal structure, with 
Abdullah Sungkar and Abu Bakar Ba’asyir serving as 
the group's amirs, or spiritual leaders. The infamous 
Hambali became chairman of the five-member 
shura, or Regional Advisory Council. Beneath the 
shura were secretaries and various committees, 
including those devoted to missionary work, mili- 
tary missions, security, and finance, and the heads 
of the four regional commands, or mantiqis. (Man- 
tiqi 1 covered peninsula Malaysia, Singapore, and 
southern Thailand; Mantiqi 2 covered Java and 
Sumatra Indonesia; Mantiqi 3 covered the Philip- 
pines, Brunei, eastern Malaysia, Kalimantan, and 
Sulawesi Indonesia; and Mantiqi 4 was being devel- 
oped to establish cells in Australia and West Papua.) 

Each mantiqi had several subregions (wakalah), 
which in turn had subcells, or fiah. Each had a spe- 
cific function; in a sense, each took advantage of a 
particular comparative advantage. The Malaysian 
cell, for example, focused on establishing front 
companies and financing and dispatching members 


to Afghanistan. The Philippine cell procured 
weapons and explosives and established links to 
the insurgent MILF, whose base camps were used by 
ji for training. The Indonesian cell provided much 
of the recruitment, and led the jihads in Sulawesi 
and the Malukus. 


THE TURNING POINT 

The turning point in Jis operations came in 1999, 
with the outbreak of sectarian conflict in the 
Maluku Islands and later in Poso, Sulawesi. In the 
late 1990s, Hambali and other ji leaders were rais- 
ing funds furiously and focusing their efforts on 
putting together the group’ paramilitary arms, the 
Laskar Mujahideen (in the Malukus) and Laskar 
Jundullah (in Poso). The jihad in these islands was 
especially important to Jı. Although these were local 
conflicts, the result of long-simmering sectarian and 
ethnic animosity aggravated by President Suharto’ 
policy of transmigration, they were easily taken 
advantage of by outsiders. Jis recruitment of 
jihadists, including foreign fighters, greatly esca- 
lated the conflict. 

More important, the jihad in the Malukus and 
Poso was a formative experience for the partici- 
pants—every bit as important as the war in Afghan- 
istan was ın the 1980s, albeit for a smaller number 
of fighters. The Maluku conflict gave members of 
the Laskar Jundullah, Laskar Mujahideen, and the 
much larger Laskar Jihad a taste of holy war, whet- 
ting their appetites for more. Thousands of people 
were members of these groups and have now 
returned home, much the way fighters returned to 
Indonesia from Afghanistan in the late 1980s to 
early 1990s, ready to lead their own jihads to imple- 
ment sharia. 

One of Jr's most impressive aspects is its ability to 
recruit across the board, irrespective df education 
or class. While many of its leading operatives are 
madrasa graduates, J1 also has been able to recruit 
middle-class, western-educated professionals. JI 
members include technical faculty members, archi- 
tects, engineers, geophysicists, chemists, and 
robotics engineers. Senior members have included 
officers ın the Malaysian armed forces, business- 
men, and university lecturers. Indeed, one of the 
failings of the us war on terror is that it has focused 
too much on religious schools. While there is no 
doubt that ji established a network of madrasas 
around the region, it also has had success in recruit- 
ing young technical students and disenfranchised 
youth with little. prospects. These new recruits are 
young, angry, anti-Western, and technically savvy. 
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Much of Jemaah Islamiyah’s motivation is extreme 
anti-Westernism cloaked ın simplistic interpreta- 
tions of Islam. 

Many Jı members were educated and recruited 
while studying in overseas madrasas and Islamic 
universities in countries such as Egypt, Yemen, and 
Pakistan. The September 2003 arrests of 13 jl mem- 
bers ın Karachi, Pakistan, may indicate that Jl 1s 
moving further afield to conduct its training ın a 
more secure environment. 


THE PHILIPPINES FRONT 

The war on terror has continued apace in South- 
east Asia, and the governments in the region and 
their Western counterparts deserve credit for the 
arrests of some 250 ji members through February 
2004. Several of the members of J's regional shura 
have been arrested, including Hambali, its opera- 
tional chief. Investigations in Bali, in particular, have 
led to a greater understanding of how the network 
operates and its command and control structure, 
which has led to subsequent arrests. These arrests 
are especially significant since JI is not a large orga- 
nization, with between only 500 and 1,500 people. 
It is less able now to plan and execute terrorist 
attacks than it was a year ago, especially against 
hardened targets, such as us embassies, though it 
maintains the capacity to attack soft targets. 

Even so, a number of constraints complicate 
Southeast Asian governments’ ability to combat Jl. 
An example in the Philippines is the nexus between 
ji and the Moro Islamic Liberation Front. Jrs con- 
tinuing ability to regroup and train a new genera- 
tion of members is inextricably linked to the 
difficult peace process in the southern Philippines. 
The MILF, which has been fighting for a homeland 
since the 1970s, is a legitimate insurgent army of 
some 12,000 men. Through the early 1990s it 
received considerable state-sponsorship from Libya 
and Malaysia. It. began to receive significant 
amounts of funding (lethal and nonlethal) from Al 
Qaeda in the early 1990s. In return for the aid, the 
MILF opened its doors to some Al Qaeda trainers, 
who instructed not just MILF cadres in terrorism but 
also local Jı operatives who were unable to get to 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

Until the MILF cuts its ties to ji, there will be a ter- 
rorist problem in the region. Without the MILF 
camps and secure base area, J! cannot train effec- 
tively. Yet, to date, there have been no incentives for 
the MILF to cut ties. Although its leaders strenuously 
deny it, the MILF resorts to terror when ıt suffers bat- 
tlefield losses, such as in the spring of 2003 when 
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it bombed the Davao airport, or after a 1999 offen- 
sive when it bombed a light rail transit in Manila. 
The MILF denies every act of terror or, when con- 
fronted with overwhelming evidence of culpability, 
blames the attack on “lost commands.” 

MILF officials whom I interviewed in January 
2004 are very pessimistic about the prospect of 
peace talks. Since March 2003, exploratory talks 
have been held to resolve preconditions for the 
resumption of formal negotiations. But even if for- 
mal peace talks do resume, they are unlikely to 
yield a durable solution. There is no willingness on 
either side to compromise on the three issues that 
led to the breakdown of talks in late 2001. 

First, the MILF has given no indication that it has 
abandoned its quest for an independent state or 
would accept the gov- 
ernment’ offer of auto- 
nomy. The MILF believes 
(not without reason) ' 
that limited autonomy 
has been a failure, and 
demands nothing short 
of a (qualified) referen- 
dum for independence. The government hopes the 
MILF will accept “expanded and enhanced” auton- 
omy. But its precondition for talks is that the MILF 
accept the national constitution and territorial 
integrity of the Republic of the Philippines, which 
the MILF refuses to do. 

Second, the government believes that, by promis- 
ing development aid, it can convince the MILF to 
reject its bid for independence. But the MILF is 
unlikely to accept the proposed “joint development 
projects"—despite $50 million put on the table by 
the Americans, or $130 million offered by the gov- 
ernment. The MILF has demanded that the govern- 
ment simply give it the funds to use for 
development projects through a local development 
agency. The. government obviously refuses, since it 
wants the money to legitimize its position, not to 
buy political support for the MILF. 

Third, the MILF sees cantonment, disarmament, 
and demobilization as tantamount to surrender. On 
top of all this is a palpable sense of mistrust on the 
part of both parties. Each blames the other for vio- 
lating cease-fires, seizing land, and perpetrating ter- 
rorist attacks since the fall of 2001. There is an 
apparent unwillingness on either side to implement 
a cease-fire, or alternatively, an inability to exert 
command and control over troops. 

Meanwhile, the death of Hashim Salamat, the 
MILF's founder and leader, calls into question the 





The emergence of internationally linked 
terrorist cells in the region caught most 
observers and government officials by surprise. 





ability of the Mir Central Committee to cut deals 
with the government. Very little in fact 1s known 
about generational and factional differences and 
how they may play out in the peace process. The 
new MILF leader, Ebrahim al Haj Murad, is regarded 
as pragmatic and a more moderate leader than his 
predecessor, but his ability either to hold the orga- 
nization together or to make significant compro- 
mises remains unclear. Likewise, the Philippine 
government, in the midst of a presidential election, 
is unlikely to yield much at the negotiating table. 
President Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo is lagging in the 
polls, and the MIF is awaiting, with trepidation, the 
result of the May election. 

The United States has recently increased its 
involvement in the peace process. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Matt 
Daley secretly met with 
members of the MILF 
peace panel in Kuala 
Lumpur. He warned 
them to cut their tles to 
ji, and tried to indicate 
the seriousness that 
America attaches to terrorism. Daley offered $50 mil- 
lion to the MILF as an incentive to sign a peace accord. 
Yet MILF leaders insist the revolution is about princi- 
ples and they cannot be bought off. 

Another outbreak of hostilities between Philip- 
pine government forces and the MILF is likely. To 
that end, terror will remain part of the rebels’ arse- 
nal, thus requiring continued ties to ji and Al 
Qaeda. The arrest of a Jl operative, Tawfiq Rifqi, 
provided further evidence of two new camps in 
operation deep in MILF territory where Indonesians 
are being trained. More important, in my recent 
talks with MILF leaders and negotiators, they for the 
first ime denied neither their links to p nor the 
existence of the training camps. They understand 
that this is one of their most important cards in 
negotiations and anticipate that the us government 
will pressure the Philippine government to com- 
promise. There ıs evidence that not everyone in the 
MILF agrees with this strategy; many see the link to Ji 
as a liability. But others see it as a necessary rela- 
tionship. Within MILF ranks there is growing frus- 
tration with the leadership’ failure to achieve the 
organization's stated goals, and many members 
actively identify with jis world view. 


BENDING TO WHOSE WILL? 
This is a seminal year in the politics of the 
region: we will see a parliamentary and presidential 


election in Indonesia, a presidential election in the 
Philippines, a parliamentary election in Thailand, 
and parliamentary elections in Malaysia after that 
country’ first leadership transition in 23 years just 
took place. The war on terror will be a major cam- 
paign issue in all of these countries. And secular 
nationalists are vulnerable to charges of being lack- 
eys of the Americans. No politician can afford to 
antagonize his Muslim constituencies, and many 
perceive the war on terror as a political liability. 

Meanwhile, the region’s underlying economic 
difficulties benefit the Islamic parties, which can 
argue that globalization has led to impoverishment. 
There is throughout Southeast Asia a lack of polit- 
ical will to take on the Islamists. In Malaysia, for 
example, the United Malays National Organization 
(UMNO) has become increasingly Islamic to court 
the Muslim electorate. A 2003 Pew poll of global 
attitudes found considerable support for Islam's 
political role ın Indonesia: 86 percent of respon- 
dents agreed that currently Islam plays a large part 
in Indonesian politics, and 82 percent agreed that 
Islam should have a role in politics. (Less consen- 
sus could be found over the political role that reli- 
gious leaders should play: while 51 percent said 
religious leaders should have a larger role in poli- 
tics, 48 percent disagreed.) In Indonesia, yi still has 
not been designated a terrorist organization, and 
under the Indonesian legal system there are no 
conspiracy laws. (One JI suspect was arrested in 
July 2003, but was released for “lack of evidence.”) 
Indonesian officials fear a political backlash if they 
designate Jl a terrorist organization since propo- 
nents also want to designate as such the 
Mujahideen Council of Indonesia, an overt civil 
society organization, which is led by Abu Bakar 
Ba’asy1r, the spiritual leader of Ji. 

In the Philippines, the leading presidential can- 
didate is Ferdinand Poe Jr., a populist movie star 
with no electoral experience. He has yet to elabo- 
tate a platform, but if elected, he is likely to distance 
himself from the Arroyo administration's close ties 
with the United States. In Thailand, attacks in Jan- 
uary on military arsenals in the south provoked 
concerns about a renewed insurgency supported by 
ji. The prime minister, Thaksin Shinawatra, initially 
attributed these coordinated and professional 
attacks to criminal gangs because he feared sturing 


1 For more on the financial aspect of Jemaah Islamiyah, see 
Zachary Abuza, Funding Terrorism in Southeast Asia: The 
Financial Network of Al Qaeda and Jemaah Islamrya (Seattle: 
National Bureau for Asian Research, January 2004). 
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anti-government sentiment among Thai Muslims 
prior to the election. 

The governments of the region are concerned 
that their populations are increasingly anti-Ameri- 
can. This has been most notable in Indonesia. The 
Pew Global Attitudes Project reported that, whereas 
75 percent and 61 percent of Indonesians had pos- 
itive images of the United States in 2000 and 2002, 
respectively, only 15 percent did in 2003. And while 
31 percent of Indonesians supported the global war 
on terror in 2002, only 23 percent did in 2003, 
despite the deadly terrorist attacks in Indonesia ın 
October 2002. 

Some Southeast Asian states may in fact no 
longer have the incentive to continue the war on 
terror. Many seem already in denial following Ham- 
balis arrest. In some cases security services simply 
lack the resources to maintain the current pace in 
the fight against militants, or they are hampered by 


intense bureaucratic competition. 


STILL ATTRACTIVE TO AL QAEDA 

Al Qaeda will remain interested in Southeast Asia 
for a variety of reasons, especially because the region 
is still financially important to the organization. 1 
The financial war on terror has failed in Southeast 
Asia, and almost no assets have been frozen. Much 
of the fundraising is impossible to stop, especially 
hawala (cash that is brought into a country carried 
by an individual) and petty crime. Hambali has 
revealed that JI was increasingly dependent on cash 
mfusıons for terrorist acts. But even the money that 
governments should be able to curtail, they have 
not. Although the us Treasury Department initially 
identified 300 individuals, corporations, and chari- 
ties as terrorism supporters, the list was winnowed 
down in the us interagency process to 28 individu- 
als and corporations, many already arrested or 
defunct. The designations that were finally 
announced ın September 2003 were a diplomatic 
compromise and belied the scope of the problem. 

Saudi charities remain active in the region, 
despite considerable evidence that they have 
directed funds to Jı and its paramilitary arms. The 
banking sectors remain weak and underregulated, 
especially the Islamic banks. Even states that are 
threatened by terrorism either question the uulbty of 
going after terrorist funding or fear the adverse effect 
that these measures will have on their economy. 

In addition, Al Qaeda is able to take advantage of 
a more receptive audience in the region, not to 
mention recruits. The spread of radical Salafism and 
Wabhabism in Southeast Asia is deeply troubling. 
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Although they remain a minority, Islamic militants 
are vociferous and have a disproportionate amount 
of power in shaping attitudes and setting agendas. 
They are able to tap into the growing piousness and 
anger of Muslims in the region. Southeast Asians, 


through greater media coverage, are identifying - 


more with the plights of their co-religionists around 
the Islamic world, especially the Lraqis and Pales- 
tinians. In the Pew poll, 80 percent of Muslims in 
Indonesia said they felt more solidarity with the 
Islamic world than they did in the past. 


GETTING IT RIGHT, AND WRONG 

What is America doing right and wrong in coun- 
tering the threat of zı and Al Qaeda? us counterter- 
rorism strategy calls for implementing the four D5: 
“Defeat, Deny, Diminish, and Defend.” In Southeast 
Asia, the United States has been effective in some 
areas, but has failed dismally in others. 

In terms of defeating terrorists, America has cer- 
tainly provided important intelligence to its allies. 
It has worked closely with Australia, for example, 
in improving its counterterrorism capabilities. Mere 
arrests, however, are not good enough. The United 
States is not going to decapitate Al Qaeda or affili- 
ates such as Jemaah Islamiyah. The financial war on 
terror is not going well, and the region remains 
important to terrorists. The failure of us intelligence 
officials to make senior Jı and Al Qaeda operatives, 
such as Hambali, available to their regional coun- 
terparts has hurt follow-up operations. 

The United States has had mixed success in 
denying Jl opportunities for gaining favor and 
recruits. For the first time, America is getting 
involved in the Mindanao peace process, but it is 
not doing enough to ensure a break between the 
MILF and Ji, since it is unwilling to consider auton- 
omy for the island. 

The effort to diminish the terrorists’ numbers 
has been where the us strategy has failed most dis- 
mally. One gets a sense that the United States is 
“making them faster than we are killing or arrest- 
ing them,” as Secretary of Defense Donald Rums- 
feld put it in a controversial memo last year. 
Southeast Asians believe that the war on terror is 
patently anti-Muslim, a view exacerbated by the 
invasion and occupation of Iraq. There 1s a grow- 
ing sense among the region’s Muslims that their 


religion is under threat. Even moderate clerics who 
decry terrorism vociferously denounce us policies. 
Since the war on terror is in reality a war within 
Islam, the United States will need moderate clerics’ 
active support to provide an ideological counter to 
the jihadists. 

The fourth leg of the American strategy, defense, 
has also led to ill will in Southeast Asia. In particu- 
lar, new US visa policies are perceived as patently 
discnminatory. They are unpopular at both the pub- 


-lic and governmental levels. 


The us intelligence footprint in Southeast Asia is 
not as large as most people assume. Success in the 
war on terrorism must therefore rely on reciprocity 
and cooperation with the regions governments. Yet 
this cooperation will not be forthcoming if the United 
States itself does not reciprocate more, and in ways 
sensitive to the region’ political realities, which offer 
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“Although midterm economic prospects for Southeast Asia appear reasonably 
good, the regions political and security dynamics pose considerable risks to a 
full recovery from the crisis of 1997.” ” 


Southeast Asia’s Marred Miracle 
CARLYLE A. THAYER 


outheast Asia today should be a success story. 
The region is well endowed with natural 
resources (Southeast Asia holds 40 percent of 
oil and gas resources in the Asia-Pacific). It boasts a 
skilled work force and an export industry geared 
toward global high-growth sectors. Its 560 million 
people form a $330 billion consumer market that is 
on a par with China's fast-growing coastal region. 
Before the onset of the Asian financial crisis in 1997, 
members of the regions major political and eco- 
nomic alliance, the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), enjoyed some of the highest eco- 
nomic growth rates in the world. For more than a 
decade, a majority of the region's countries have at 
least nominally based their governance and stability 
on electoral institutions rather than military force. 
Yet, today, Southeast Asia’s recovery from the 
financial crisis of 1997 continues to suffer the 
effects of a global economic downturn and the out- 
break of sars and Avian flu epidemics. The region's 
political dynamics remain unsettled as several coun- 
tries struggle to complete and consolidate their 
transitions to democracy; elections this year could 
add to the uncertainty. Meanwhile, China’s rising 
influence provokes anxiety among states that would 
prefer to see a stable balance among the external 
powers. The specter of international terrorism has 
induced the United States to reengage with South- 
east Asia, but the terrorist threat remains alive, 
especially in Indonesia, where domestic radicals 
have deep roots in society. 


A CELEBRATION SPOILED 
The stumbling blocks ın Southeast Asias success 
story can be traced to 1997, which marked the thir- 
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tieth anniversary of ASEAN’ founding. The association 
had planned to celebrate the occasion by enlarging 
its membership to include Cambodia, Laos, and 
Burma, thus fulfilling the vision of ASEAN’ founding 
fathers to unite all 10 of the region’ states into one 
organization. But, on the eve of the anniversary, a 
series of external events derailed ASEAN'’s seemingly 
smooth transition into its fourth decade of develop- 
ment. Factional infighting by members of the coali- 
tion government in Cambodia turned violent, and 
ASEAN promptly suspended Cambodia’s proposed 
membership until peace and democratic government 
were restored. (The association nevertheless admit- 
ted Cambodia as its tenth member in April 1999.) 

In mid-1997 Thailand devalued its currency, the 
baht, which triggered the Asian financial crisis. As 
the contagion spread across the region, some South- 
east Asian economies shrank by 10 percent or more. 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines were hit 
the hardest. The financial crisis mocked claims by 
some Southeast Asian leaders that ASEAN’s success 
could be attributed to “Asian values.” Instead, the 
crisis exposed widespread corruption, collusion, 
and nepotism. ASEAN as a regional organization was 
perceived as having failed to cope effectively with 
the financial challenges it faced. 

The crisis years from 1997 to 1998 also strained 
Southeast Asian states that relied on successful eco- 
nomic development as the basis for their regimes’ 
legitimacy. During this period, seven of the region’s 
ten states underwent national leadership change. 
Elections replaced governments in the Philippines 
and Thailand. Vietnam’s Communists jettisoned 
their party leader in mid-term, while Laos acceler- 
ated the pace of generational change among its top 
officials. In Burma, the State Law and Order Restora- 
tion Council gave way to the State Peace and Devel- 
opment Council, comprised of relatively younger 
military officers. Elections in Cambodia resulted in 
longtime leader Hun Sen assuming the prime min- 
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istership ın his own right. In Indonesia, President 
Suharto, who had ruled the country since 1966, was 
forced to step down and was replaced consttution- 
ally by his vice president, B. J. Habibie. Malaysia's 
prime minister, Mahathir Mohamad, experienced a 
fierce but unsuccessful challenge by his deputy, 
Anwar Ibrahim. Anwar was dismissed from office, 
tried in court, and imprisoned while his supporters 
clashed in the streets with police. These events had 
electoral repercussions later. Only Brunei and Sın- 
gapore were unaffected by the crisis politically. 

The financial debacle exposed the inability not 
only of ASEAN but of other multilateral institutions 
to respond effectively to the sudden collapse of cur- 
rencies and slowdown in economic growth. It 
exposed differences among ASEAN members about 
how best to deal with outside agencies such as the 
International Monetary Fund. Disarray in ASEAN 
ranks also was laid bare 
by political upheaval in 
Indonesia, which led to 
East Timor’s indepen- 
dence in 1999. AsEAN’s 
inability to act in the cri- 
sis resulted in an exter- 
nal intervention under 
Australian auspices with UN endorsement. (And the 
vision of all the region's states united into one orga- 
nization remains unfulfilled as long as East Timor 
stands outside the “virtuous circle.” ) 

The effects of the financial crisis and regional 
instability continue to influence the economic, 
political, and security dynamics of Southeast Asia 
today. And now transnational elements have been 
added to the equation: pandemics and interna- 
tional terrorism. 


THE LONG CRAWL BACK 

A number of external factors have affected 
Southeast Asia’s recovery from the financial crisis. 
In 2000, a downturn in the global economy hurt 
ASEAN exports. The discovery of international ter- 
rorist cells in Malaysia and Singapore in 2001, fol- 
lowed by terrorist bombings in Bali in October 2002 
and Jakarta in August 2003, also had a depressing 
economic effect. In 2003, the war in Iraq boosted 
oil prices and generated uncertainty that weakened 
economic growth. Of greater importance was the 
outbreak of Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome, 
which became a concern in the first half of 2003. 
Tourism fell dramatically. The outbreak of Avian flu 
in the poultry industry this year has had a similar 
negative economic impact. 


The financial crisis mocked claims by some 
Southeast Asian leaders that ASEAN’S success 
could be attributed to “Asian values.” 





But external events alone do not explain the 
region’ failure to recover six years after the financial 
crisis. Southeast Asia has lost its competitive edge 
because production costs are higher than in China. 
ASEAN can no longer rely on cheap domestic labor as 
its comparative advantage. Economic specialists 
point to the need to trim a range of costs involved 
in the production cycle to restore competitiveness. 
Southeast Asia also must overcome longstanding 
deficiencies in its banking, financial, and legal sec- 
tors, especially indebtedness and nonperforming 
loans. Economists argue, too, that ASEAN needs to 
rethink its export-oriented strategy at a time when 
global demand is depressed. ASEAN must look inward 
and stimulate domestic consumer demand as well 
as expand the revenue base of central governments. 

During the financial crisis, China contributed to 
regional stability by refraining from devaluing its 
currency, the renminbi. 
While Southeast Asia’s 
economies have foundered, 
China has surged ahead 
with annual growth rates 
of 9 percent. China’ econ- 
omy is expected to grow 
to double the size of the 
German economy by 2010 and to overtake Japan's 
economy—the world’s second-largest—by 2020. In 
2003, China received $52 billion in foreign direct 
investment (FDI), surpassing the United States as the 
world’ largest recipient. At the same time, there has 
been a substantial diversion of FDI from Southeast 
Asia to China. A decade ago about three-quarters of 
us investment ın East Asia went to Southeast Asia. 
That figure has now fallen to 10 percent. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of us investment in East Asia now 
goes to China. 

China represents both an opportunity and a 
threat to Southeast Asia. Its large domestic market 
provides opportunities for Southeast Asia's 
economies: China’s trade with ASEAN reached a 
record high of $78 billion in 2003, with China 
importing goods valued at $47 billion and export- 
ing goods valued at $31 billion. Yet China also rep- 
resents a threat to these economies because of its 
increasing competitiveness. Its entry into the World 
Trade Organization, for example, could result ın a 
flood of cheaper Chinese goods into Southeast Asia, 
overwhelming local industries. 


RESPONDING TO CHINA 
ASEAN has responded to China’s growing eco- 
nomic challenge in two ways. First, Singapore and 
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Thailand have tried to push other ASEAN members 
to take additional steps to integrate their economies 
into a single market that is attractive to foreign 
investors. At the October 2003 ASEAN summit in 
Bali, association leaders pledged to form an ASEAN 
Economic Community by 2020. The arc will not 
be a customs market or political union. Rather, it is 
conceived as a single regional market and produc- 
tion base in which goods, services, investments, 
capital, and labor will flow freely. 

ASEANS track record on economic integration pro- 
vides an indication of likely problem areas. The asso- 
ciation has achieved only limited progress in 
reducing tariff barriers. The six original ASEAN mem- 
bers (Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Sin- 
gapore, and Thailand) committed themselves to 
eliminating tariffs on 60 percent of their products by 
2003. But the Philippines and Thailand have 
achieved just small percentages of this target. In addi- 
tion, there has been backsliding on tariff-reduction 
commitments already made by Malaysia (auto indus- 
try), Indonesia (rice and sugar), and the Philippines 
(rice and petrochemicals). ASEANS newer members— 
Cambodia, Laos, Burma, and Vietnam-—are con- 
cerned about the competitiveness of their domestic 
industries if their economies are opened too quickly. 
In short, as a result of economic nationalism and pro- 
tectionism, the region looks much more like an 
assortment of individual markets than an emerging 
single market. 

The second way ASEAN has responded to the chal- 
lenge posed by a rising China has been to enter into 
a series of agreements with Beijing in an effort to bet- 
ter manage economic relations. In 2002, China and 
ASEAN committed themselves to creating a free trade 
area by 2010 for ASEAN’ original six members and by 
2015 for its newer members. During this period, 
China and ASEAN are to begin removing barmers to 
trade and investment. China has also agreed to a 
series of intermediate steps that take into account the 
concerns of ASEAN’ less developed states. 

Chinese officials met with ASEAN leaders at the 
Bali summit in October 2003. In an effort to kick- 
start the ASEAN-China free trade area, Beijing con- 
sented to begin a three-year “early harvest” scheme 
that started January 1, 2004. This agreement calls 
for early reductions in tariffs on designated agrıcul- 
tural and manufactured goods, with different phase- 
in periods for ASEAN’s six original states and its 
newer members. 

Most observers express optimism about South- 
east Asia’s economic prospects, but it is cautious 
optimism. The Asian Development Bank estimates 
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regional growth will reach 4.9 percent in 2004. Viet- 
nam is expected to lead the region with a GDP 
growth rate of 7 percent forecast for this year, fol- 
lowed by Thailand and Malaysia (5.5 percent). Both 
Singapore and Indonesia in 2004 can expect a mod- 
est rise in their growth rates, to 3 percent and 4.1 
percent, respectively. Burma represents the excep- 
tion to the trend. Its economy has been in a down- 
ward spiral since 2001. The United States imposed 
economic sanctions in 2003 after the detention of 
democracy activist and Nobel Peace Prize winner 
Aung Sang Suu Kyi. Burma’ GDP growth rate is now 
expected to decline to 3.2 percent this year. 


A CHOPPY THIRD WAVE 

In 1991, Samuel Huntington published The Third 
Wave: Democratization in the Late Twentieth Century. 
He noted that since 1974 more than 30 countries 
across the globe had embarked on a “third wave” of 
transition from authoritarian rule to democracy. 
Since 1991, four countries in Southeast Asia have 
started on the path of democratic transition and con- 
solidation: Thailand, Cambodia, East Timor, and 
Indonesia. They joined the club of “politically open” 
states that regularly hold parliamentary or legisla- 
tive elections: the Philippines, Malaysia, and Singa- 
pore. The remaining four countries—Brunet, Laos, 
Burma, and Vietnam—represent the “politically 
closed” members of ASEAN. Brunei is ruled by an 
unelected sultan. Burma is a military dictatorship, 
and Laos and Vietnam are one-party socialist states. 

All of Southeast Asia's political systems—auto- 
cratic, one-party, transitional, or democratic—face 
challenges to their legitimacy. Those states that 
relied on performance legitimacy—successfully 
deltvering the economic goods—came under severe 
challenge as a result of the multiple crises that 
swept Southeast Asia in 1997 to 1998 and the eco- 
nomic downturn that followed. 

Cambodia’s transition to democracy has been 
hamstrung by electoral laws dating to 1991-1993, 
when the United Nations Transitional Authority 
was charged with bringing democracy to the coun- 
try. These laws require a government to command 
a two-thirds majority in the National Assembly 
before it can be formed. Cambodia has held three 
national elections since the end of armed conflict in 
1991. No single political party has been able to 
achieve a two-thirds majority. Two unstable coali- 
tion governments have been the result. 

Three political parties won seats in the National . 
Assembly following the 2003 elections: the Cam- 
bodian People’s Party (cpp), led by Hun Sen, a for- s 
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mer ally of Vietnam; FUNCINPEC, led by Prince 
Norodom Ranaridth, the son of the Cambodian 
king, Sihanouk; and the Sam Rainsy Party (SRP), a 
breakaway faction from FUNCINPEC that espouses 
liberal democracy. Cambodia currently faces a polit- 
ical stalemate because of FUNCINPECS and the sRpP’s 
refusal to form a coalition government with the cpp. 
The stalemate further entrenches the cpr in power. 
Political instability in Cambodia has invariably 
spilled over and affected its relations with Vietnam 
and Thailand. 


THE YEAR OF DANGEROUS ELECTIONS 

Elsewhere, 2004 is an important electoral year 
for Southeast Asia: Indonesia, the Philippines, and 
Malaysia are scheduled to hold national elections. 

Indonesia will hold two separate ballots. Twenty- 
three officially registered parties will contest parlia- 
mentary elections scheduled for April 5. The 
country’s first presidential election will then take 
place on July 5. If no 
candidate wins an 
absolute majority, a 
run-off will be held 
in September. 

Only foun or five 
parties are expected 
to do well in parlia- | 
_ mentary voting. In the last national elections held in 
1999, only four parties received more than 10 per- 
cent of the vote. Two—the Indonesian Democratic 
Party of Struggle (PDI-P), led by Megawati Sukarnop- 
utri, and Golkar, the former New Order regime 
party—together received more-than 50 percent of 
the vote. Two moderate Muslim parties came in 
third and fourth: the National Awakening Party of 
Abdurrahman Wahid (Gus Dur), and the United 
Development Party. 

Indonesia’s new electoral laws will short-circuit 
the backroom politics that in 1999 led to the elec- 
tion of Abdurrahman Wahid as president. The Mus- 
lim parties contrived to block the election of a 
woman (Megawati) as president. In the end, Wahid 
proved incompetent and was forced to step down. 
Megawati then became president and now holds the 
advantage of incumbency as the elections approach. 

Party nominations for president are not required 
until after the parliamentary elections. Indonesian 
parties that do well will contest the presidency or 
` lobby for their candidate to run as a vice president 
in an electoral alliance with one of the major parties. 
Polling data are unreliable, but it appears that the 
PDI-P and Golkar will emerge as the two main vote- 


All of Southeast Asia’s political systems— 
„autocratic, one-party, transitional, or 
democratic—face challenges to their legitimacy. 


getters in the April elections. One point of uncer- 
tainty is whether Megawati’s lackluster leadership 
will prompt her secular nationalist supporters to 
vote for Golkar. Observers also are watching closely 
how moderate Muslims vote, and whether radical 
Islam will have any appeal to the ordinary voter. 
Avowedly Islamist parties garnered no more than 14 
percent of the total vote in the last elections. 

Although the Philippines has held regular 
national elections since people’s power toppled 
President Ferdinand Marcos in 1986, the consoli- 
dation of democracy has been extremely rocky. 
President Joseph Estrada was subject to impeach- 
ment hearings for corruption and was forced out'of 
office in 2001—in part because of the political 
intervention of the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
(AFP). Estrada’ vice president, Glona Macapagal- 
Arroyo, assumed the presidency. Attempted sub- 
version by rogue elements of the military has 
threatened her term in office. In July 2003 a mini- 
coup in downtown 
Manila by disaffected 
AFP personnel was 
quickly quelled. 

The Philippines is 
scheduled to hold 
both presidential and 
legislative elections 
on May 16. The 90-day campaign period has 
already begun. Five main contenders are vying for 
the presidency, but political pundits and public 
opinion polls suggest the contest will come down 
to a race between President Arroyo and Fernando 
Poe; a popular movie star who 1s backed by sup- 
porters of former Presidents Marcos and Estrada 
(also a former movie star). Whoever wins, the out- 
come will not change the essential character of Fil- 
ipino politics, strongly shaped by oligarchic 
patron-client linkages among the wealthy elite. 

The role of Islam is sure to be a central issue in 
the Malaysian parliamentary elections in March 
2004. A majority of Malays deserted their commu- 
nal party, the United Malays National Organization 
(UMNO), in favor of the opposition Islamic Party of 
Malaysia (PAS) in the last federal election. Voter sur- 
veys suggest that Malays voted against UMNO rather 
than for Pas. Malaysias new prime minister, Abdul- 
lah Ahmad Badawi, has been trying to consolidate 
his position through an anti-corruption campaign 
that has targeted cronies of the outgoing prime min- 
ister, Mahathir Mohamad. 

Finally, there are straws in the wind in Burma 
suggesting that some form of political change may 


be under way. Younger military officers took Burma 
out of isolation and into ASEAN in 1997. Later that 
year they formed the State Peace and Development 
Council (sppc) to signify the priority of domestic 
goals, including the drafting of a new state consti- 
tution. The sppc has oscillated from repression of 
pro-democracy activists to limited periods of polit- 
ical liberalization. As a result of external pressures 
in the form of economic sanctions and diplomatic 
initiatives by ASEAN and the United Nations, Burma 
may be poised for another period of liberalization. 
sppc officials have indicated they will release 
democracy activist Aung Sang Suu Kyi from deten- 
tion and hold national elections at some unspeci- 
fied time in the future. Progress in this direction 
will depend on the establishment of a modus 
vivendi between the spDc and Suu Kyi’s National 
League for Democracy. 


A “NEW SECURITY CONCEPT” 

Two external forces—the rise of China and the us- 
led global war on terrorism—shape today’s security 
dynamics in Southeast Asia. In 1997, China began a 
major campaign to promote its “new security con- 
cept” among the region’ states.! Beijing argued that 
military alliances were cold war relics and that ASEAN 
states should join with it in promoting regional coop- 
eration, security dialogues, and regional confidence- 
building measures. China dropped its opposition to 
multilateralism and became a supporter of the ASEAN 
Regional Forum, the only regionwide body for secu- 
rity dialogue in the Asia-Pacific. 

Between February 1999 and December 2000, 
China signed long-term cooperative framework 
agreements with each of ASEAN’s 10 members. These 
agreements committed each state to regular high- 
level exchanges of political leadership with China 
and, in some cases, defense cooperation activities. 
China's prestige and influence reached an all-time 
high. In 2001, after prolonged negotiations, China 


managed to diffuse its territorial disputes with the ` 


Philippines, Vietnam, Malaysia, and Brunei by 
jointly adopting a treaty called Conduct of Parties 
in the South China Sea. In October 2003, China 
became the first major power to accede to the ASEAN 
Treaty of Amity and Cooperation, pledging to 
resolve all disputes by peaceful means. 


1The discussion m the following paragraphs is drawn from 
Carlyle A Thayer, “China's ‘New Secunty Concept’ and 
ee Asia,” ın David W. Lowell, ed., Asta-Pactfic Secu- 

rity: Policy Challenges (Singapore Insutute of Southeast 
Asian Studies and Canberra: Asıa Pacific Press, 2003), 
89-107. 
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Beijings new security concept was aimed at 
undermining us influence in Southeast Asia and its 
alliances with Thailand and the Philippines. For 
example, in a speech in Bangkok in September 
1999, Chinese President Jiang Zemin warned ASEAN 
states against “hegemonism and power politics” and 
“gunboat diplomacy,” code words for the United 
States. China was not averse to playing power poli- 
tics itself, of course. Chinese inroads in Burma, Laos, 
and Cambodia—through economic aid and military 
assistance—became a cause for geostrategic concern 
in Vietnam and India, which viewed China’s pres- 
ence in these countries as creating levers of influ- 
ence on ASEAN itself. 


THE WAR ON TERROR 

The events of September 11, 2001, proved a 
turning point for the United States. Overnight it 
reengaged with the Southeast Asian region and 
became a major security player through its leader- 
ship in the global war on terrorism. The Bush 
administration hosted visits by Southeast Asia’s 
most influential leaders. The Philippines and Thai- 
land were designated major non-NATO allies along- 
side Australia. ASEAN and the United States signed a 
joint declaration on countering terrorism. States in 
the region have begun adopting money-laundering 
legislation to curtail financial support for designated 
terrorist groups and individuals. 

The United States and the Philippines entered a 
period of close military cooperation that seriously 
degraded the capabilities of the terrorist Abu Sayyaf 
Group, which had gained notoriety by kidnapping 
and beheading foreign tourists, including American 
citizens. Filipino troops last year captured Com- 
mander Robot, Abu Sayyaf’s leader. 

In 2001, Southeast Asia was profoundly shaken by 
the discovery of regional terrorist cells in Malaysia 
and Singapore that had begun operational planning 
to attack American interests in Singapore and the 
Straits of Malacca. Jemaah Islamiyah (1) was ident- 
hed as the main terrorist group responsible. Its lead- 
ers had connections with Al Qaeda that dated back 
to the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan between 
1978 and 1989. By 2001, jı had succeeded ın creating 
a regional network that included training camps run 
by the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF) in the 
Philippines and a large jl contingent in Indonesia. 

In response to us-Philippine cooperation in the 
war on terrorism, the MILF publicly distanced itself 
from involvement in sponsoring regional terror- 
ism by offering to track down foreign terrorists in 
its area of operations. Nonetheless, the MILF con- 
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tinued to provide training facilities to the ji as 
recently as late 2003. Recent reports indicate that 
the MILF may have closed its training facilities to JI 
members after international publicity and ın order 
to strengthen its hand in negotiations with the 
Philippine government. Unlike Al Qaeda or Ji, the 
MILF has agreed to discuss a cease-fire and the 
presence of international monitors as a prelimi- 
nary step to political negotiations with the Philip- 
pine government. 

Key political leaders in Indonesia and Thailand 
were initially skeptical of claims that a regional ter- 
rorist network existed. Then came October 12, 
2002, when JI terrorists killed 202 people—many of 
them Australian tourists—in bombing attacks on 
the island of Bali. Close cooperation between the 
Indonesian and Australian police quickly netted 
many of those responsible. Police investigations 
revealed that JI was a homegrown terrorist group 
whose leaders were graduates of a radical Islamic 
school in Indonesia’ central Java and had received 
indoctrination and paramilitary training in Afghan- 
istan. This leadership core was related through mar- 
riage, and spouses played an active role in terrorist 
support activities. The larger JI network in Indone- 


sia was composed of graduates of a small number ~ 


of radical Islamic schools. 

According to an August 2003 International Crisis 
Group report, JI “is damaged but still dangerous.” 
As a result of counterterrorism efforts by Southeast 
Asian states, Jls operational capabilities have been 
seriously degraded. ji in Indonesia has begun to dis- 
integrate on its own. The decision by the Ji opera- 
tional planner named Hambali to attack so-called 
soft-targets (tourist venues) provoked strong dis- 
sent within ji ranks. But many key operatives; 
including those with bomb-making skills, remain 
on the loose. Even more worrying are recent reports 
that disaffected extremists have left Jı to found their 
own organization, the Mujahideen Kompak, on the 
Indonesian island of Sulawesi. 

Thailands complacency was shaken by the arrest 
of Hambal outside of Bangkok in August 2003. 
Southern Thailand has witnessed a gradual escala- 
tion in violence directed against security personnel 
since late 2001. In January 2004, Thailand was 
rocked by a series of violent incidents in the Mus- 
lim-populated southern provinces, including an 
armed attack on a military armory, the deliberate 
burning of 20 government schools, and the brutal 
murder of three Buddhist monks. Thai secunty off- 
cials have implicated Muslim separatists, the Ger- 
akan Mujahideen Islam Pattam and Barisan 


Revolusi Nasional, in these recent attacks. The gov- 
ermment’s claims notwithstanding, it is unclear 
whether the resurgence of violence in southern 
Thailand is the work of Islamic separatist groups, 
criminal elements, or some combination of the two. 


A REGIONAL BALANCE SHEET | 

What might a regional balance sheet for 2004 
look like? The possibility of a sars or Avian flu epi- 
demic—or of a major terrorist attack, despite suc- 
cesses against terror groups—remains an economic 
wild card. Thailand, Indonesia, East Timor, and 
Cambodia have yet to consolidate their democratic 
institutions, and this year’s elections in Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Malaysia could create risks to 
political stability. China’s rising influence seems 
inexorable, even as the United States has sought 
closer ties with ASEAN members in the war on ter- 
rorism. Although midterm economic prospects for 
Southeast Asia appear reasonably good, the region's 
political and security dynamics pose considerable 
risks to a full recovery from the crisis of 1997. W 
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| of winning it. The United States is not likely 
; to win the war in the traditional way by 
| breaking the enemy’ will to resist, but rather 
, by killing so many enemies that there is no 
: one left to resist.. . No civilized nation can 
wage such a war without suffering incalcula- 
; ble moral damage. This damage 1s particu- 
! larly grave since the nation can realize no 
plausible military or political benefit which 
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! performing a uniquely beneficial mission 
| not only for itself but for all mankind.” 
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Gloomy Burmese Days 


JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


angoon, the capital of Burma, is not a pene 
tiful city. Throughout the urban core, once- 
egant colonial buildings are decaying badly, 
with holes in floors, garbage pouring out of back 
alleys, and tropical fungi growing everywhere. Out 
on the streets, homeless women and children crowd 
the decrepit sidewalks, begging for a few kyat, the 
nearly worthless Burmese currency. Near the train 
tracks that run through Rangoon, emaciated 
urchins with glassy eyes wander barefoot through 
the rail yards and sleep beneath overpasses. . 
Burma’ political landscape is nearly as depress- 
ing as Rangoon’s Dickensian poverty. For a time, 
some hope seemed on the horizon: in fall 2002 
Burmese politics for the first time in more than a 
decade appeared to offer prospects for progress. Pop- 
ular opposition leader. Aung San Suu Kyi, whose 
party, the National League for Democracy (NLD), 
swept Burma’ last free election in 1990 (an election 
nullified by the military government), was freed 
from house arrest in spring 2002, after 10 years of 
intermittent incarceration. Upon her release, Suu 
Kyi began traveling throughout Burma, where she 
was greeted by large crowds of supporters. The NLD 
and the ruling junta held a series of discussions 
about Burma's future with the help of a United 
Nations special envoy to Burma, Razali Ismail. In 
private conversations, Western diplomats began to 
make encouraging predictions about Burmese poli- 
tics, and a few Western nations, such as Australia, 
which had severed most ties, a 
to the country. 
Less than a year later, everything seemed to have 
changed. On May 30, 2003, pro-government thugs 
attacked Suu Kyi and her supporters on a road in 
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‘northern Burma. As many as 100 people died, the 


worst bloodshed in a decade. After the attack, the 
junta, officially known as the State Peace and 
Development Council (SPDC), ‘cracked down hard 
on the NLD, closing its offices and imprisoning not 
only Suu Kyi but many other leaders. Relations 
between Rangoon and the democracies of North 


_ America, Europe, and Japan, which had seemed 
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ready to thaw, returned to the deep freeze. After the 
attack on Suu Kyi, Japan suspended aid to Burma, 
and the United States expanded its visa ban on 
Burmese officials. In August 2003, the us Congress 
barred the import of all Burmese goods to 
America. The Bush administration subsequently 
announced that it would push other nations to 
impose sanctions on Rangoon. 

The optimism of 2002 wis a mirage, a blip dis- 
tracting attention from a more depressing long-term 
trend. Over the past five years, the sppc has 
increased its hold over the country significantly, 
putting the junta in its strongest position since 
1990. Hard-liners who wanted to crush Suu Kyi 
once and for all are ascendant in the junta. They 
have devised ways to marginalize the NLD and to 
bring ordinary Burmese into the military patronage 
system, making them more dependent on the SPDC. 
Meanwhile, the influence of the West and Japan 
over Rangoon is waning as Burma’s Asian neigh- 
bors, including democracies India and Thailand, 
increasingly are giving the junta free rein to domi- 
nate politics and abuse the citizenry. The sppc also 
has effectively created fissures among ethnic insur- 
gents who have fought the central government, 
signing cease-fires with several groups. By working 
directly with Rangoon, these groups, which histor- 
ically have been NLD allies in the pro-democracy 
movement,.are essentially cutting Suu Kyi out of 
the:political process and potentially contributing to 
her marginalization. , : 
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THE JUNTA FEELS THE HEAT 

The Burmese military has ruled the country since 
1962, when Ne Win, the cunning and superstitious 
head of the armed forces, seized control after a period 
of civilian-run government that the military saw as 
inefficient and weak. The country had been plagued 
by a series of civil wars between the central govern- 
ment, dominated by ethnic Burmans (who comprise 
nearly 70 percent of the population), and ethnic 
minority militias, mainly located in the eastern half 
of the country. Ne Win turned the military loose on 
the ethnics, defeating some insurgents in a scorched- 
earth campaign but inculcating a culture of human 
rights abuses within the armed forces. On the eco- 
nomic front, Ne Win embarked on an ill-fated push 
toward socialism in which nearly all business was 
nationalized. Ultimately, Ne Win’ “Burmese Way to 
Socialism” bankrupted the economy; by 1987 Burma 
had fallen into the 
ranks of the world’s 
least developed nations. 
The Burmese revolted 
when Ne Win declared 
all high-denomination 
banknotes worthless 
because he believed 
shock therapy would neutralize the black market 
and, possibly, because his astrologer had recom- 
mended demonetization. A series of protests devel- 
oped into demands for political liberalization; as the 
number of demonstrators grew, the military fired on 
protesters in Rangoon, killing as many as 3,000 peo- 
ple in the summer of 1988. After the initial blood- 
shed, demonstrators coalesced around Aung San Suu 
Kyi, the charismatic daughter of Aung San, leader of 
the Burmese independence movement in the 1940s. 

In July 1989, the military regime placed Suu Kyi 
under house arrest. Convinced it could win a poll 
with Suu Kyi incarcerated, the junta held parlia- 
mentary elections in 1990, the first free election in 
30 years. The party that Suu Kyi had formed, the 
NLD, won 392 of the 485 seats, partly because many 
of the ethnic insurgent groups instructed their fol- 
lowers to vote for the NLD. But the regime annulled 
the poll results and refused to release the democ- 
racy activist, who had become perhaps the most 
beloved figure in the country (and who was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1991). From then 
on, little political progress was made, as Suu Kyi 
languished under house arrest for much of the 
1990s and the junta continued throwing political 
activists in jail. The government's horrific human 
rights record led some countries to Limit aid to and 








Since the late 1990s, China has become the most 
important foreign actor in Burma, providing the 
vast majority of Rangoon’s arms, aid, and loans. 


investment in Burma. Washington slapped sanc- 
tions on Rangoon in 1997, barring any future 
investment in the country; the European Union and 
Japan followed with similar measures. 

Burma's Southeast Asian neighbors, which were 
beginning to democratize in the late 1990s after 
decades of autocracy themselves, became increas- 
ingly unwilling to tolerate the juntas human rights 
abuses and unstable business environment. They 
viewed Burma as a smear on the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), a regional group- 
ing that was competing with China for investment. 
In Indonesia, the new president, Abdurrahman 
Wahid, expressed open admiration for Suu Kyi—a 
drastic change from past policy, when Rangoon 
viewed Suharto’ military-first development policy 
as a model for Burma. In Thailand, the Democratic 
Party, which took over after the financial crisis of 
1997, included vet- 
eran pro-democracy 
activists who had 
fought Thailands own 
junta in the 1970s 
and 1980s and were 
sympathetic to the 
Burmese democracy 
movement. The Democrats made it easier for 
Burmese activists to find shelter inside Thailand 
and injected the issue of human rights into bilateral 
discussions with Rangoon. Even Malaysia, hardly a 


‘model democracy, began pushing Rangoon to lib- 


eralize. Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir 
Mohamad, who was respected by top sppc leaders, 
started traveling frequently to Burma to encourage 
the government to embrace limited reforms. In 
2001, Mahathir helped convince the junta to accept 
UN envoy Razali’s mediation. 

Economic pressures added to the political pres- 
sure. When the spDc ignored the rights of Asian 
investors, nationalizing profitable businesses such 
as Mandalay Brewery (a beermaker part-owned by 
a Singaporean trading firm), some Asian companies 
simply pulled out. After the United States imposed 
sanctions in 1997, consumer boycotts in America 
prompted many leading apparel companies, which 
were allowed to continue buying textiles in Burma, 
to pull out of the country. This decimated Burma's 
profitable garment industry. us threats in 200] and 
2002 to ban all imports from Burma—and the will- 
ingness of Japan, formerly one of Burma's biggest 
donors, to completely cut off aid—also forced the 
junta’s hand. By late 2000, Burma’s economy was in 
worse shape than at other times when the junta had 


opened talks with the NLD. Although broader 
macroeconomic trends only minimally affect the 
SPDC leaders themselves, they had to be concerned 
about the potential impact of an economic collapse 
on the military rank and file. 

Accordingly, in 2001 and 2002 a kind of tropical 
glasnost seemed to be developing in Rangoon. Razali 
was appointed to his role by the United Nations and 
began traveling to Rangoon to broker secret talks 
between Suu Kyi and the top generals in late 2000. 
Though few concrete results were announced, he 
appeared to be building confidence and setting the 
stage for bolder moves. In spring 2002, Suu Kyi was 
released. Free from house arrest, the NLD leader 
announced that a “new dawn” was blossoming in 
Burmese politics, and vowed to continue her dia- 


‘logue with the sppc. The junta also freed a few hun- 


dred unjustly incarcerated NLD members, allowed 
Suu Kyi to travel around the country, and let the NLD 
reopen 90 of its 400 party offices. 


THE GAME BEHIND THE GAME 

Despite these seemingly positive developments, 
the junta, beneath the surface, was actually consoli- 
dating its hold. Although sppc officials engaged ın 
talks with Suu Kyiargely because they believed the 
NLD was a spent force and the discussions would win 
Burma some international aid—hard-liners within 
the junta quietly increased their power. Ne Win, who 
retired from government ın 1988, continued to play 
a role behind the scenes, but he became ill in the 
early 2000s and died in 2003. With Ne Wins decline, 
the power of Lieutenant General Khin Nyunt, the 
junta’s number-two leader and a close friend of Ne 
Win, began to fade, junta experts say. The relatively 
urbane Khin Nyunt, who bad more contact with and 
knowledge of the outside world than the rest of the 
junta, was seen as its leading pragmatist and one of 
the forces behind reopening talks with Suu Kyi. But 
by 2002 and early 2003, Khin Nyunt felt his power 
ebbing. The Irrawaddy, a regional affairs magazine 
based in Thailand, has reported that on several occa- 
sions in 2003, Khin Nyunt sent resignation letters to 
the junta leader, Than Shwe, that were rejected—tor 
the time being. l 

Than Shwe, regarded by diplomats in Rangoon 
as very hard-line, uneducated, and poorly informed 
about international affairs, has been sly ım boosting 
his own power. While keeping Khin Nyunt around, 
Than Shwe removed other pragmatists from the 
junta by dismissing them or forcing their retre- 
ment. He replaced them with men less willing to 
countenance accommodation with opponents of 
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the sppc. Than Shwe also reportedly began com- 
manding sppc members to treat him with extraor- 
dinary deference, even using royal language when 
referring to him. In early 2003, Khin Nyunt himself 
was moved out of the military hierarchy and 
appointed prime minister—a civilian role with pos- 
sibly diminished influence, since he now is less 
connected to the military apparatus, the center of 
power in Rangoon. Khin Nyunt's role within the 
junta was filled by Lieutenant General Soe Win, a 
hard-liner who supposedly disdains Suu Kyi. 

The hard-liners have not been shy about push- 
ing their agenda. Throughout the late 1990s and 
early 2000s, even as it was talking with Suu Kyi, the 
sPDC expanded the Union Solidarity and Develop- 
ment Association (USDA), a national pro-regime 
youth organization similar in some respects to the 
youth wings of 1930s fascist parties. Association 
members, who swear allegiance to the junta and its 
leader, receive military-type training, and are fed 
propaganda: they are instructed to hate the NLD and 
taught that it is run by foreign countries, for exam- 
ple. They also are given access to government 
resources such as military hospitals and are used to 
harass the NLD and other anti-regime groups. 

At the same time, the sppc expanded the size of 
the military itself, more than doubling the number 
of men in the armed forces between the late 1980s 
and 2003, while pouring state resources into build- 
ing a parallel social welfare system catering to sol- 
diers and their dependents. Today, the Burmese 
military comprises roughly 400,000 to 500,000 men, 
making it one of the largest forces in Asia, and it 
enjoys government-subsidized housing, food, and 
transportation. Although the public hospitals ın 
downtown Rangoon are disintegrating, just outside 
the city, on the road to eastern Burma, modern mil- 
itary hospitals line the street. Similarly, although the 
sppc has shuttered Burma’s main universities—his- 
torically centers of dissent—the junta has boosted 
its spending on military schools. According to the 
World Bank, the military now consumes more than 
40 percent of Burma's annual budget, while the 
regime spends less than half of 1 percent of the bud- 
get on public education and less than 1 percent on 
public health—even though nearly 50 percent of 
Burmese children suffer from malnutrition and HIV 
is becoming a serious problem. Today, roughly 2 mil- 
lion Burmese, both soldiers and their families, rely 
in some way on the military's social welfare system. 

The junta in recent years has employed other 
measures to strengthen its grip on society. The gov- 
ernment has moved nearly 250,000 poor people out 
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of the center of Rangoon to outlying areas. This 
transfer has reduced the chances that large popular 
demonstrations similar to those that took place in 
the late 1980s could erupt in Rangoon, since the 
government has moved the tinder (the disgruntled 
urban poor) and the match (university students, 
who now are only allowed to attend the equivalent 
of commuter schools, far from central Rangoon) 
away from each other. And, even as the junta 
engaged in negotiations with Suu Kyi, it demon- 
strated that it did not want her party to regain the 
strength it enjoyed in the late 1980s. Over a thou- 
sand political prisoners remained incarcerated while 
the talks between the NLD leader and the junta pro- 
ceeded, and Suu Kyi’ trips around the country were 
marred by incidents in which uspa-led groups 
harassed her convoy. 

Still, hard-liners in the SPDC were willing to allow 
minimal liberalization, sources in Rangoon say, 
because they believed 
talking to Suu Kyi 
would quickly result in 
a resumption of inter- 
national aid and invest- 
ment—which would 
keep the junta in power 
longer—and because 
they did not think she would be as popular with the 
public as she had been in the late 1980s. In the early 
2000s the sppc even retained a prominent American 
lobbying firm, pci Group, to press its case in Wash- 
ington. But the West and Japan did not ummediately 
respond to Suu Kyi'’s release with economic incen- 
tives, and the Nobel laureate began rebuilding her 
party much faster than the junta had anticipated. A 
clandestine videotape of Suu Kyi filmed while she 
was traveling the nation shows tens of thousands of 
people gathering in Kachin State, in northern Burma, 
for a rally where she was the featured speaker. 

Worried, hard-liners reportedly convinced the 
rest of the sppc that even limited glasnost did not 
benefit the regime. According to The Irrawaddy, 
junta member General Soe Win traveled through- 
out the country, urging his military colleagues to 
cut off dialogue with the NLD leader. In fact, 
Burmese sources say that Than Shwe, working with 
Soe Win, orchestrated the incident on May 30, 
2003, that took place in Soe Win’ native region of 
Sagaing. On that day, according to stories by sur- 
vivors, USDA thugs, many dressed as monks, cor- 
nered Suu Kyi’ convoy on a deserted road and set 
upon it, beating people with spears and iron rods, 
and bashing NLD supporters’ heads into the ground. 





Burma is buying missiles from North Korea 
and may be obtaining North Korean 
assistance in constructing a nuclear reactor. 





Blood was splattered across the road, and Suu Kyi 
escaped only because her followers sacrificed them- 
selves to protect her. Suu Kyi’ deputy, the elderly U 
Tin Oo, was not so lucky: he was hurt badly, and 
was incarcerated in a prison in Sagaing until Febru- 
ary 2004. Immediately after the attack, the regime 
shut all NLD offices and increased pressure on other 
potential sources of dissent, arresting editors of 
Burmese magazines. The sppc continued to allow 
Razali to visit Burma, but junta leaders rarely spent 
more than 10 or 15 minutes with him. 


THE WEST LOSES INFLUENCE 

The senc has been able to launch this crackdown 
in part because Rangoon has become increasingly 
immune to foreign calls for real reform. In the early 
2000s, pressure from the United States, Europe, and 
Japan had an impact on the military government. 
Since 2003, us actions have not been matched by sim- 
ilar moves from Burma’ 
neighbors, and the sppc 
appears less worried 
about America’s policies. 
In 2003, sppc officials 
reportedly told Razali 
that Burma's neighbors’ 
assistance would com- 
pensate for the impact of us sanctions. SPDC Deputy 
Foreign Minister Khin Maung Win has boasted to the 
Burmese press that Burma’s image in Southeast Asia 
has changed “dramatically for the better.” 

He may be right—in part because of China’s 
growing influence. In the 1940s and 1950s, China 
was reviled in Rangoon for supporting Communist 
insurgencies. Since the late 1990s, however, China 
has become the most important foreign actor in 
Burma, providing the vast majority of Rangoon’s 
arms, aid, and loans. Relations with Burma are part 
of Beijings overall strategy in Asia, which seeks to 
challenge us dominance of the region not through 
force but by building closer diplomatic and eco- 
nomic links with Asian countries. Many of these 
countries have significant ethnic Chinese minori- 
ties and are angered by the Bush administration’s 
focus on counterterrorism as the basis of all bilat- 
eral relationships. 

In 2003, China gave Burma a $200 million loan 
package, which was officially signed shortly after 
the United States imposed new sanctions in August. 
Beijing also has written off many of Burma’s debts 
and sold Rangoon a range of new military hardware 
at sharply discounted prices. Top junta leaders such 


as Maung Aye, seen as close to Than Shwe, shuttle 


back and forth to Beijing. China is now the largest 
foreign investor in Burma, with Chinese firms 
financing much of the construction in downtown 
Rangoon. New Chinese restaurants are proliferat- 
ing in Rangoon, and wealthy Chinese businesspeo- 
ple dominate the city’s bars, karaoke parlors, and 
social clubs. And unlike foreign investors who lost 
money in Burma in the 1990s, Chinese investors 
today are relatively immune from government rapa- 
ciousness: the sppc does not interfere with Chinese 
companies, and Chinese firms are allowed to 
quickly move their money out of the country with- 
out having to use Burmese banks. Not surprisingly, 
given Beijings own human rights record, the Chi- 
nese government has been loath to support liberal- 
ization in Burma. 

Worried about Chinese influence in the region, 
India, formerly a haven for Burmese dissidents, has 
also begun to respond to the spDc’s entreaties. 
Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee has held 
meetings with Burmese officials, and this year New 
Delhi has offered Rangoon soft loans and aid in 
building a new bridge over Burma's Irrawaddy 
River. In response, the Burmese military has 
cracked down on Indian insurgent groups hiding in 
northwest Burma. Like Beijing, New Delhi also no 
longer openly criticizes the sppc. Members of the 
international Burma pro-democracy movement 
complain that they have an increasingly difficult 
time obtaining meetings with Indian diplomats. 

Thailand, Burma’ other important neighbor, has 
taken actions similar to China’. In early 2001, Thai- 
lands Democrat government lost a national election 
to the Thai Rak Thai Party, led by Thaksin Shi- 
nawatra, a corporate tycoon less interested in human 
rights than in regional business links. (Thaksin's 
family company, Shin Group, a telecommunications 
consortium, has been cultivating business opportu- 
nities in Burma’s information technology sector, and 
leading Thai oil companies, such as PTT Exploration 
and Production, recently have begun exploring for 
natural gas deposits in Burma.) Since coming to 
office, Prime Minister Thaksin has advocated a new 
policy of “constructive engagement” with the junta, 
given Burma soft loans worth nearly $45 mullion, 
and removed military commanders posted along the 
Thai-Burmese border who were more sympathetic 
to pro-democracy groups fighting the junta. 

According to several Southeast Asian leaders, at 
an October 2003 ASEAN summit Thaksin did every- 
thing possible to protect the Burmese representa- 
tives from intensive critcism and did not call for 
Suu Kyi’s release. At a subsequent summit with 
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Burmese leaders, Thaksin reportedly did not even 
mention Suu Kyi. He also has used his power to 
crack down on Burmese dissidents in Thailand: his 
government has begun arresting Burmese activists 
who protest ın Thailand. (Asked by local reporters 
about his targeting of Burmese pro-democracy 
groups, Thaksin responded, “What do you want us 
to do? Give them big mansions to live in?”) The 
Thai public has largely tolerated Thaksins change 
in policy, in part because people were angered by a 
series of terrorist attacks in 1999 and 2000 inside 
Thailand by ethnic minority insurgent groups bat- 
tling the SPDC. 

For their part, many other Asian nations, Japan 
excepted, have said little about the sppc’s tougher 
policies. Their reticence stems in part from their 
own domestic politics. In Indonesia, Wahid has 
been replaced as president by Megawati Sukarno- 
putri, a nationalist with authoritarian leanings; the 
Indonesian democracy movement of the late 1990s 
has sputtered; and polls show a majority of the pub- 
lic may vote Golkar, Suharto’s old party, back into 
office. There is thus less interest in Indonesia in 
Burmese democracy. In Malaysia, Prime Minister 
Mahathir has stepped down and been replaced by 
his deputy, who is still finding his place in regional 
politics. In the Philippines, President Gloria Maca- 
pagal Arroyo is consumed by her reelection cam- 
paign. Unsurprisingly, at the ASEAN summit in 
October, Indonesian Foreign Minister Hassan 
Wirayuda, speaking for all the ASEAN member-states, 
lauded Rangoon for its “positive steps” toward 
political peace, even as junta spokesmen denied 
that Suu Kyi was under house arrest. Meanwhile, in 
another disturbing trend, Rangoon has grown 
closer to Pyongyang. The Far Eastern Economic 
Review recently reported that Burma is buying mis- 
siles from North Korea and may be obtaining North 
Korean assistance in constructing a nuclear reactor. 


ETHNIC INSURGENTS CO-OPTED 

While easing pressures on the regime from its 
Asian neighbors, the major investors and donors to 
Rangoon, the junta also has reduced pressure from 
ethnie minority insurgencies. Throughout the 
1990s, the sppc signed cease-fire agreements with 
several of the main insurgent organizations. To 
bring them into the fold, the junta offered limited 
autonomy and control over economic resources 
while simultaneously threatening to retum to its 
scorched-earth policies of the past—in which the 
military razed whole villages and slaughtered civil- 


ians in areas where insurgencies operated—if the 
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ethnic groups picked up their guns again. Often, 
the proposed economic benefits turned out to be 
less than promised, since the military still domi- 
nates the economy. But for some ethnic organiza- 
tions, such as the United Wa State Army (Uwsa) in 
northeastern Burma, the benefits have been signifi- 
cant. The regime has essentially granted the uwsa 
control over poppy-growing regions near the Thai 
border. The organization as a result has taken the 
place of the infamous warlord Khun Sa, who 
“retired” to Rangoon in 1996, as'the region's lead- 
ing narcotratficker, producing opium and as many 
as 1 billion methamphetamine tablets per year. 
Burma remains the number-two producer of opium 
in the world and the major source of metham- 
phetamines for Thailand (where nearly 2 million 
Thais are addicted to speed), as well as for other 
parts of the region. 

In 2003, the junta also appeared to be convincing 
the Karen National Union (KNU) to lay down its 


striking its own agreement with Rangoon, the KNU 
might seriously undermine the NLD leader. A deal 
between the junta and the Karen could demonstrate 
that Suu Kyi no longer has as strong a hold over 
other parts of the pro-democracy front. In addition, 
opposition analysts say if the KNU comes into the 
fold, the other, smaller ethnic insurgencies still 
holding out against Rangoon also will probably 
have to give in. Then the junta will be able to jus- 
tify its harsh rule, claiming that its near-totalitarian 
grip has brought peace to the country. “A truce with 
the Karen will mean the greatest achievement for 
the Burmese junta. It could then claim ‘peace at 
last,” Aung Naing Oo notes. 

Capitalizing on its progress with the KNU, the 
junta in the fall of 2003 announced a “roadmap” to 
Burmas political reconciliation. The roadmap would 
provide ethnic political blocs like the KNU somewhat 
more say in the government and it calls for a new 
national constitution. But the constitution on the 
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Opposition groups, reports that the junta has assidu- 
ously wooed KNU leader Saw Bo Mya, even quietly 
shipping the Karen chief care packages full of 
his favorite fish sauces from Rangoon. Other politi- 
cal observers say top officials in the Thai government 
have pressured the KNU, which is based on the Thai- 
Burmese border, to sign a cease-fire agreement. (A 
cessation of fighting might allow Bangkok to repa- 
triate the more than 100,000 Burmese refugees in 
Thailand and to develop commercial links along the 
Thai-Burmese border.) 

The wooing is working. The KNU and the sppc 
have been engaged in talks on a permanent cease- 
fire for several months. On December 23, 2003, 
New Year’s on the Karen calendar, Karen elders in 
Rangoon told a holiday celebration that the Karen 
“guns would be quiet for the first time in five 
decades.” Already, the Karen have agreed to a tem- 
porary truce with the government, and sources 
close to the Karen say they are not going to wait to 
see whether Suu Kyi will be freed from house arrest 
before they continue dealing with the sppc. The KNU 
is the most powerful ethnic army left and an orga- 
nization that used to insist that the junta work 
through Suu Kyi for any political compromise. By 


hibit Suu Kyi from holding office. There is little sign 
that the roadmap actually would lead to political lib- 
eralization. Even so, crucial Asian nations like Thai- 
land, which want to see some superficial change in 
Rangoon before Burma takes the presidency of ASEAN 
in 2006, have praised the roadmap. “We cannot 
transplant democracy . . . to Burma overnight,” 
Thai Foreign Minister Surakiart Sathirathai told 
reporters after the roadmap was announced. “We 
are encouraged by the positive steps and we wish 
to see more positive steps taken by Burma within 
the context of their own roadmap,” echoed Indone- 
sian Foreign Minister Hassan Wirayuda. 

There is little evidence that the constructive 
engagement of Burma’ neighbors is likely to result 
in real political reform, an improvement in civil lib- 
erties, a decrease in the sppc’s links to illicit activi- 
ties, or better living conditions. In fact, the 
governments human rights record, never good, 
seems to have deteriorated in recent months. 
Amnesty International researchers who visited Ran- 
goon in late 2003 reported that political arrests are 
rising again. Human rights organizations tracking 
events in northeast Burma, an area populated pri- 
marily by ethnic minorities, have reported an egre- 


gious rise in sex crimes by the Burmese military car- 
ried out against ethnic minority women and girls. 
And while there has been some decrease in opium 
growing in uwsa-controlled areas, metham- 
phetamine production remains a major problem. 
Meanwhile, a large percentage of the Chinese 
investment ın Burma is in extractive industries— 
gem mining and logging, for example—that do not 
contribute to long-term economic development. A 
recent report by environmental watchdog Global 
Witness shows that Chinese timber firms have been 
granted extensive concessions to large areas of for- 
est in northern Burma, home to one of the world’s 
largest remaining areas of virgin teakwood; the Chi- 
nese companies are logging the forests at com- 
pletely unsustainable rates. 

The Burmese economy is in horrendous shape, 
not helped any by the lack of long-term invest- 
ment, a banking crisis in spring 2003, and the 
sppc’s heavy-handed policies toward investment in 
sectors other than the extractive industries. Infla- 
tion averaged roughly 50 percent during the last 
fiscal year, and nearly 75 percent of Burmese eco- 
nomic production now comes from the informal 
economy. Burmese in Rangoon say that nearly 
50,000 people have lost their jobs since the us 
sanctions were implemented, primarily in the gar- 
ment sector, although it is impossible to estimate 
exactly the number of jobs lost since the Burmese 
garment industry already had fallen on hard times 
because of the poor business climate. Some unem- 
ployed garment workers have gone into the sex 
trade to survive. Vendors at markets in Rangoon 
frantically covet foreign hard currency. Average 
Burmese are becoming increasingly desperate, and 
crime is rising in Rangoon—there are frequent 
reports of taxi drivers being robbed, a rarity in the 
past. UNICEF now estimates that nearly 60 percent 
of Burmese households cannot afford basic educa- 
tion for their children. 


THE FUTURE, AND THE US ROLE 

Given recent developments, the idea of a demo- 
cratic transition in Rangoon in the near term appears 
a fantasy, since the United States and other Western 
democracies have been unable to convince most 
Asian allies to join their tough measures. This does 
not mean the American policy is wrong—although 
sanctions do hurt ordinary Burmese, they also can 
have an impact on the regime, in some cases. But 
Washington must realize the consequence of its 
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tough initiatives: the United States has been left with 
few policy levers, largely because the sPDC now seems 
simply willing to ignore Western pressure. 

Thus, in the long term, the United States and its 
Western allies must focus their efforts on persuad- 
ing Burma’s Asian neighbors to push the junta 
toward political liberalization. At the same time, the 
United States could provide greater humanitarian 
aid to Burma—particularly in the areas of HIV pre- 
vention, environmental awareness, and primary 
education. Aid is vital for several reasons: Burma 
faces rapidly declining social indicators; providing 
some aid keeps at least limited avenues open 
between Washington and Rangoon; and preventing 
the country’s socioeconomic structures, such as its 
primary education system, from disintegrating even 
further will help ensure that Burma does not crum- 
ble into a failed state when it ultimately makes the 
transition away from authoritarian rule. Meanwhile, 
Burma's Asian neighbors—particularly China, Thai- 
land, India, and Singapore—appear to have the best 
chance of influencing the increasingly xenophobic 
and isolated junta. 

To influence Burma’s neighbors, American offi- 
cials will have to make the case that, in the long run, 
a democratic Burma will be better for Asian business 
and regional affairs. A democratic Burma likely 
would provide more effective rule of law and better 
corporate governance for foreign investors, since it 
would be harder for Rangoon to meddle in business 
and even nationalize companies. And a democratic 
Burma would be better able to use its popular man- 
date to crack down on illicit activities, including nar- 
cotrafficking and money laundering, that exacerbate 
HIV infections, gun running, and drug abuse in Thai- 
land, China, and India. Of course, us officials would 
have to reassure Burma’s Asian neighbors, who fear 
instability, that America would support a gradual 
transition to democracy in Burma in which the mil- 
itary would retain some political role, as long as the 
transition reserved a prominent role for the NLD and 
for the key ethnic groups. 

If Asian countries and the United States fail in 
this mission, Burma is likely to sink further into its 
mire of economic stagnation, totalitarian rule, and 
national delusion. Desperation is mounting in the 
crumbling capital and throughout the countryside: 
on a recent visit to Burma, both blue-collar workers 
and wealthy businessmen asked plaintrvely whether 
the United States, now mopping up its duties in 
Iraq, might be willing to invade Burma. E 
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‘INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 
Feb. 24—Bnitam and Ireland jom other EU member states in 
unposing controls on workers from the 10 Central 


. countries that will join the union May 1 Britams restrictions, » 


mainly on welfare benefits, are less severe than m France and 
Tn WA ave Said they will restrict acres to) thar 
labor markets for up to 7 years. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Feb. 3—Israeh Prime Minister Anel Sharon declares he will 
remove all Jewish settlements in the Gaza Stnp as part of a 
~ plan to pull back from some of the territories occupied by 
Israel smce the 1967 war. 

Feb 5—israeli police question the prime mimster as part of a 
probe into whether an Israel developer bought his mfluence 
to advance a project in Greece. Sharon denies any wrongdomg. 


Feb: 22—A Palestinian suicide bomber affiliated with the Al Aqsa. 


Martyrs Brigades, a military offshoot of Palestunian leader 
Yasser Arafats Fatah movement, kills 8 other passengers on a 
` crowded bus m Jerusalem. Thé attack occurs a day before the 
_ International Court of Justice is to start hearings about the 
ica sale tia ne 


eye toward eventually taking over most of the security and 
rebuilding tasks inthe country’ - 


United Nations (UN) | oe 


Feb. 6—Donors attending a UN conference pledge $520 
million, mostly from the US and Europe, to help rebuild war- 
Tavaged Liberia 

Feb. ,.19—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan endorses the Bush 
administration's position that dirett elections for an interrm 
government in Iraq are not feasible before the US hands over 
political power to Iraqis on June 30. Washmgton had asked 
the UN to assess the issue in response to Iraqi demands for 
elections rather than caucuses the US had proposed. 

Feb. 27—The UN Security Council approves deployment of 
rare thant OOU;pea ce ests Ieee Coes ce 
peace accord so elections can be held in 2005. 

Feb. 29—The Security Council votes i 
international peacekeeping force to Han in the wake of an 
armed uprising The vote comes after Haiti besieged 
president, Jean-Bertrand Aristide, resigns and flees the country 
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- attack on ad workers in 6 months.” 

Feb, “172 Foretan) Minister Abdullah Abdallaly wir that 
security must improve ım lawless regions of southern and 

, eastern Afghanistan before presidential elections scheduled for 
June can proceed. The central government has Hittle control - 
beyond the capttal more than 2 years after US-led forces ousted 
the Taliban. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Feb. 8—Austrahan dnd US officials announce a free trade pact 
that will eliminate tariffs between the 2 countnes. Proponents 
say it could increase US manufactunng exports by as much as 
$2 billion annually However, the US refuses to open its sugar 
market, and Australia refuses to dismantle agricultural, 
marketing subsidies. — 


BRAZIL | 

Feb 13—The governing Workers Party comes under fire, and 
Prestdent Luiz Inácio Lula da Sılva fires a senior 
government official—a liaison to Congress—after he 15 
shown on a videotape soliciung campaign contributions 
for 2 party candidates and offering lucrative political favors 
in return. 


CANADA 

Feb, 2—Prime Minister Paul Mart proposes to spend up to $5 . 
billion over the next decade in aid to Canada’s fnanctally 
strained cities, which have been suffering growing 
homelessness and violence. 


CHINA | 

Feb. 25—China’s semor currency regulator, Guo Shuqing, warns 
that ballions of mvestment ‘dollars surging into the country may 
be generating a potentially dangerous bubble Analysts say the 
country’ leaders fear that speculation could end badly for 
China’ insolvent banks, now burdened with about $500 bilion 
in bad loans 

Feb. 27—China releases 1 of its longest-serving pohtical 

_ prisoners, Phuntsok Nyidron, a Tibetan nun who spent 15 


years in prison for campaigning for Tibetan mdependence. 


CONGO 

Feb. 18—The UN says it will redeploy 4,000 troops to Congo’ 
volatile northeast, where have come under fire . 
-from rval ethnic militas. The UN force will jom 5,300 UN 
peacekeepers already in the area. Most other regions of Congo 
have returned toypeace alter 3 years of eonllict 


ta 


CYPRUS 

Feb. 13—Greek and Turkish Cypriot leaders accept a UN plan for 
reachmg a deal on bridging the tsland’s Greek-Turktsh divide 
in time for the islands May 1 entry tnto the European Union. 
Cyprus has been split into Greek Cypriot-conrrolled and 
Turkish-occupied sides since Turkey seized the northern third 
of the island m 1974 after a pro-Greek coup aimed at unifying 
the island with Greece 


ETHIOPIA 

Feb. 20—The US urges an end to violence between ethnic 
Anuaks and the military in the Gambella region of 
Ethiopia, and calls for an independent investigation into 
allegations of attacks by the Ethiopian military against 
civilians in the area. 


FRANCE 

Feb. 10—The National Assembly bans Muslim head scarves and 
other religious symbols from public schools, underscoring 
popular support for secular ideals but provoking resentment m 
Frances large Muslim population. 


GERMANY 

Feb. 29—-Conservatives decistvely defeat the Social Democratic 
Party m local elections in Hamburg, the results are seen as a 
sign of voter dissatisfaction with the government and 
economic reform plans of Chancellor Gerhard Schroder. 


GUATEMALA 
Feb. 19—aAlfonso Portillo, the president of Guatemala until last 
month, leaves the country for Mexico while under 


investigation for corruption, 1 day after Guatemala’s highest 
court strips him of mmumnity from prosecution. 


Ham 

Feb. 9—Observers say an uprising has spread to nearly a dozen 
towns in western and northern Haiti. More than 40 people 
have ched in violence over the past week, as throngs of 
protesters call for President Jean-Bertrand Anstide to resign. 

Feb. 10—The Bush administration hints ıt might support 
Anstide's stepping down The US sent troops to Hain in 1994 
to oversee Anstide’s reinstatement as president after he was 
overthrown ın a coup m 1991 Since then accusanons of 
corruption have mounted and he has been unable to ease 
rampant poverty. 

Feb. 17—The US rules out sending troops or police to quell 
nsing violence m Hati France and Canada offer to deploy 
security forces, but only to help enforce a political settlement. 

Feb. 22—Insurgents capture Cap-Haitien, Huns 2nd-largest city 
Rebels prepare to move on Port-au-Prince, the capital. 

Feb 24—Anstide urges other countnes to intervene in Hains 
cnsis. He warns of a bloodbath and a wave of refugees fleemg 
to the US if rebels are not stopped. Guy Philippe, a former 
army officer and police captain, and other rebel leaders reject a 
US-drafted proposal for power-shanng with Arisnde. 

Feb 29—President Anstide resigns and flees the country 
President Bush dispatches US mannes—the vanguard of a 
multinational forcee—to Hauti’s chaonc capital. Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Boniface Alexandre is sworn in as head of a 
transitional government. 


INDIA 

Feb 4—India announces a $5.5 billion fund to modernize ıts ` 
armed forces. A booming economy has helped India far 
outspend regional rval Pakistan on weapons systems. Recent 

include a $1 5 billion Russian-made aurcraft carner. 

Feb 18—ndu and Palastan agree on a framework for talks to 
settle a range of issues dividmg them, mchidmmg the conflict over 
the Kashmir region. Formal negotiations are to begin by June. 


IRAN 

Feb. 1—More than 1/3 of Iran's lawmakers resign to protest the 
banning of more than 2,400 reformist candidates in upcommg 
parlhamentary elecuons The legislators accuse Islamist hard- 
hners of trying to impose a religious dictatorship. 

Feb 2—Iran's leading reform party, the Islamic Iran Parucpation 
Front, announces ıt will boycott the parhamentary elections 

Feb. 20—Candidates considered loyal to Iran’ Islamic rulers 
regain control of the parliament in votmg today Reformers 
widely boycott the vote, calling 1t a “fiasco,” because voters can 
choose only among candidates approved by conservative clerics. 
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Feb. 24—UN inspectors m Iran report evidence of the production 
of highly ennched uranium suitable for making nuclear bombs. 


IRAQ . 

Feb. 1—Suicide bombers attack the headquarters of Iraq's 2 
leadmg Kurdish political parties, killing more than 100 people, 
mcluding several top Kurdish leaders. The attack shatters the 
relative calm m Iraq's north, where Kurds have enjoyed a 
measure of political autonomy. 

Feb. 1O—A car bomb explodes outside a police station 30 miles 
south of Baghdad, killmg at least 54 people and wounding 60. 
Most of the casualties are Iraqis applying for police jobs. 

Feb 11—A suicide bombing in Baghdad kills 47 at an Iraqi army 
recruitment center, the 2nd attack ın 2 days on Iraqis 
cooperating with the US. More than 200 have been killed m 
suicide strikes in the past 10 days. 

Feb 18—Swicide bombers detonate explosives outside a Pohsh- 
Tun military base in Hilla, killing 10 Iraqis and wounding more 
than 100 people, inchiding 26 Polish soldiers. 

Feb. 19—L. Paul Bremer, the US administrator, promises that 
sovereignty will be returned to Iraqis by June 30 as planned, 
but says blueprints for an intem government remain in flux 

Feb, 23—A UN team of elections experts concludes that direct 
elections for an interim government in Iraq could be held late 
this year or early next year, but only 1f Iraqis move 
immediately to establish a framework for holding them The 
UN team says an American plan for choosing a government 
this spring with caucus-style balloting 1s “not viable.” 

A car bomb explodes outside a police station in Kirkuk, 
kalling at least 10 people and wounding 50 

Feb 26—Grand Ayatollah Ah al-Sistam, the powerful leader of 
Iraq’s Shute Mushmms, says he will accept a delay m elections 
for a sovereign government, but only until the end of the year 
Shiites comprise about 60 percent of Iraqis 


KOREA, NORTH 
Feb 24—wNorth Korea, the US, China, South Korea, Japan, and 
Russia resume talks in Beijing on Pyongyangs nuclear- 


weapons program. A North Korean official says his country 


wants compensation before freezing weapons development A 
previous round of talks, also brokered by Chima, ended last 


August with little 
Feb 28—The talks end mconclustvely, but paructpants say they 
were useful and will contmue. 


LIBYA 

Feb 26—The US hfts a 23-year-old ban on travel to Libya and 
invites US companies, micludmg oul firms, to begin planning 
their return The move comes m response to Libyas affirmation 
of ıts responsibility for the bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 m 
1988 and Libya’ renunciation of nuclear weapons development. 


MEXICO 

Feb. 19—Miguel Nazar Haro, the former domestic secunty chief 
who helped lead Mexico’ “dirty war” against leftists, 1s 
arrested on charges that he kidnapped an accused guerrilla 
group leader nearly 3 decades ago. 


PAKISTAN 

Feb 1—The popular founder of Palastans nuclear weapons 
program, Abdul Q. Khan, confesses to having shared nuclear 
arms hardware and designs with North Korea, Iran, and Libya 
for the past decade. Opposition politicians express skepticism 
about official demials of any involvement by the government, 


mihtary, or untelligence services. 
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Feb 5—President Pervez Musharraf pardons Khan, the nation’ top 
scientist, a day after he appears on TV to confess and apologize 
for selling nuclear weapons secrets The Bush admmustration 
prarses Musharraf for breaking up the proliferation network, 
making little mention of his decision to pardon Khan and 
terminate any probe mto whether the military was mvolved. 

Feb. 22—Pakistani military officials say they are preparing, under 
heavy pressure from Washington, a major joint assault with US 
forces against Al Qaeda and a search for its leader, Osama bin 
Laden, m the frontier region bordernng Afghanistan. 


PERU 

Feb. 9—President Alejandro Toledo says he will reorganize his 
cabinet for the 4th ume since 2002 m an effort to salvage a 
government foundenng amid cormupuon scandals. Four of his 
munisters have been forced to resign since November 


PHILIPPINES 

Feb 21—Government negotiators and Mushm rebel leaders 
meeung in Malaysia agree to resume stalled peace talks m 
April The Philippine government and the Moro Islamic 
Liberation Front have been engaged m on-and-off negotianions 
since 1987 m an effort to end 3 decades of separatist fightmg 


RUSSIA 

Feb 6—An explosion m a Moscow subway car kills 39 
commuters and myures about 200 President Vladimir Putin 
blames Chechen extremists 

Feb 13—The government announces that it will override US 
objections and ship nuclear fuel to a Russian-buult reactor in 
Iran The Bush administration believes Iran is seelang nuclear 
weapons and will use the reactor ın that effort. 

Feb 17—The United Nations warns that the spread of AIDS 
through Russia and Eastern Europe has reached cnsis 
proportions, threatening to engulf over-taxed health care 
systems and choke economic growth 

Feb 25—In a surprise reshuffling of his admunistranon, 
President Putin dismisses his prume minister and cabinet 

Feb. 26—Qatar announces the arrest of 2 Russian agents 
affihated with the Russian embassy They are accused of 
murdenng Zelimkhan Yandarbtyey, the former president of 
Chechnya, ın Doha, on Feb. 13. Moscow denies mvolvement 

Russia completes a highway making ıt possible for the Lst 
tıme to travel across the country by road Authonues hope the 
6,214-mule Moscow-to-Vladrvostok route will mcrease access 
to the expanding Chinese market. 


SRI LANKA 

Feb. 7—President Chandnka Kumaratunga dissolves Parliament 
and orders new elections for April 2, escalating her rivalry with 
Prime Minister Rani Wickremesinghe 


SYRIA 
Feb 18—A government spokesman says Syna has sent messages 
to Israel offering to restart peace talks 


THAILAND 

Feb 18—A 4-year-old Thai boy ıs the latest victtm of the avian 
influenza virus sweeping Asia, bringing the death toll to 22. 
Thailand and Vietnam, hardest hit by the bird flu, are the only 
countries where the disease has jumped to humans. 


UGANDA 
Feb 18—Government soldiers attack rebels in a remote village n 
northern Uganda, reportedly killing 36 members of the Lords 


Resistance Army and rescuing 22 children abducted from a 
camp for displaced people The government recently has 
begun arming rival ethnic militas to fight the rebels. 

Feb. 21—Members of the Lords Resistance Army attack a refugee 
camp in northern Uganda, killing at least 192 unarmed people 
The rebel group has wreaked havoc across the region since 
1986, forcing an estrmated 1.4 milhon to flee their homes and 
replenishing its ranks with abducted children. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Feb. 26—A former cabinet minister ın Prime Minister Tony 
Blairs admunistration says British intelligence agents were 


involved m intercepung conversations of UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan ın the weeks before the Iraq war 


UNITED STATES | 

Feb 6—President George W Bush appoints a bipartisan 
commission to examine US intelhgence operations, including 
possible misjudgments about Iraq’ arms programs The move 
comes amid growing pressure for an inquiry following the 
failure to find ın Iraq any unconventional weapons, which had 
been cited as a reason for gomg to war The commission is 
scheduled to report after the presidential elecnon 

US Treasury Secretary John Snow tells a meeting of 
European fmance ministers that the administration approves 
of the dollars decline against the euro and would like to see it 
decline more rapidly Asian currencies Since the fall of 
2000 the dollar has lost nearly half ts value against the euro A 
cheaper dollar boosts US exporters by making their products 
less expensive in foreign markets, thereby ıncreasing US 
employment It also could lead to higher prices on mmported 
goods, as well as higher interest rates demanded by foreigners, 
who are financing America’s unprecedented mdebtedness 

The government reports US job creation revived in January, 
with employers addmg 112,000 jobs. 

Feb 11—In the wake of revelanons about Pakistan’ lhat ad to 
nations seeking nuclear weapons, President Bush says the 
world’ current nonproliferation regime is inadequate. He 
urges that no new nations be permitted to make atomic fuel. 

Feb. 12—The Pentagon says it plans to keep a large number of 
terrorism suspects detained at Guantánamo Bay, Cuba, for 
Many years, perhaps indefinitely 

Feb 24—CIA Director George Tenet offers a somber assessment 
of the war on terror, warning of a “next wave” of Islamic 
extremism as regional groups inspired by Al Qaeda muluply 
around the world amid sharply rising anu-Amencanism 

President Bush declares his support for a constitutional 
amendment that would ban gay marnages 

Feb 25—Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan says the US 
will need to scale back Social Security and Medicare benefits as 
the number of retirees doubles to 70 million by 2030. 


UZBEKISTAN 

Feb 24—Hours before a visit to the country by US Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld, a Uzbelastan court frees a 62-year- 
old woman sentenced earlier this month to 6 years m prison 
after she accused prison officials of torturing her son to death. 
Authontes had clarmed that the man, an incarcerated Muslim 
dissident whose entire body had been scalded, died after fellow 
Yomates spilled tea on him 


VENEZUELA 

Feb 29—In a speech to a crowd ın Caracas, President Hugo 
Chavez accuses the US of meddling in Venezuelan affarrs and 
of actively supporting political foes who are trymg to remove 
him from office. He warns that Venezuela may respond to US 


“aggression” by cutting off oil exports. E 
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“What has changed has been unexpected: the politics of the country 
have stabilized with astonishing speed .. . ; [the ANC government] has 
implemented a conservative macroeconomic policy; and an epidemic 
has emerged as the single greatest threat to stability and prosperity ” 


The New South Africa, a Decade Later 


ANTOINETTE HANDLEY 


Any traveller returning from South Africa since 
its first democratic elections in April 1994 is 
inevitably asked “What has changed?” And the 
paradox ıs that everything has changed and 
nothing has changed; . . . stability has depended 
on the illusion among whites that nothing has 
really changed and among blacks that everything 
has changed.” —Shula Marks 


he paradox at the heart of the South African 

miracle has been sustained by an illusion. 

The real test will come, the historian Shula 
Marks suggests, when whites realize that every- 
thing has changed and blacks realize that nothing 
has changed. 

Few anticipated that white South Africans would 
voluntarily hand over political power to the African 
National Congress (ANC), the liberation movement 
that they for decades had vilified as “terrorists” and 
“communists,” or that the leaders of this movement 
would prove remarkably moderate custodians of the 
country’s economy. And yet for the most part that 1s 
what has occurred. Ten years ago the ANC won the 
country’s first genuinely democratic elections and 
has governed since. This is a good time to assess 
what is new about the new South Africa. 

What has changed has been unexpected: the pol- 
itics of the country have stabilized with astonishing 
speed, moving from violent conflict to quotidian 
electoral politics in a few short years; the ANC gov- 
ernment, despite its radical heritage and its electoral 
alliance with the South African Communist Party, 
has implemented a conservative macroeconomic 
policy; and an epidemic has emerged as the single 
greatest threat to stability and prosperity. 


ANTOINETTE HANDLEY 15 a professor of political science at the 
University of Toronto. 


SINCE THE MORNING AFTER 

When he came to office in 1994, President Nel- 
son Mandela of the ANc faced a daunting range of 
challenges ın three broad areas: stabilizing the polit- 
ical and social order; addressing issues of socioeco- 
nomic justice while maintaining the fiscal health of 
the country; and restoring growth, employment, 
and productivity to a long moribund economy. 

A decade into the politics of the new South 
Africa, it is easy to forget how profoundly uncertain 
the political outlook was leading up to the first 
nationwide democratic elections in April 1994. 
Political violence had peaked in the early 1990s, 
averaging mote than 3,000 deaths a year as politi- 
cal negotiations progressed and the governing 
National Party, the ANC, and other parties moved 
toward agreement on an interim constitution and 
elections. The threat by Mangosuthu Buthelezi, 
leader of the Inkatha Freedom Party, to boycott the 
country’s first national democratic elections further 
raised political tensions and seemed sure to blight 
the birth of the new South Africa. 

Only a week before the polling, Buthelezi 
decided to participate. The party’s name, symbol, 
and its leader’s photograph were hastily glued on to 
millions of ballots. Despite disorganization at many 
polling stations and threats of further violence, 
South Africans from every formerly defined racial 
category and all classes cast their ballots on April 
26, 1994. The ANC won overwhelmingly, yet was 
gracious in its victory. Mandela headed up a “gov- 
ernment of national unity” that initially drew poten- 
tial dissidents into governing. The head of the 
National Party, E W. De Klerk, was made vice pres- 
ident and Buthelezi was given a seat in the cabinet. 
With a clear eye to reassuring whites who contin- 
ued to dominate the economy, the National Party 
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(which later, in the spirit of the new South Africa, 
renamed itself the New National Party) was granted 
control of portfolios including finance, mineral and 
energy affairs, and agriculture. 

Black South Africans woke up to a new president, 
to the decisive defeat of apartheid, and to a democ- 
racy that many had thought they would never see. 
White South Africans woke up in the same houses 
and drove their children to the same schools before 
heading to their usual jobs, while their homes were 
cleaned by the same maids. This seemingly banal 
reality—over a million women, overwhelmingly 
Afrıcan, work in white households as maids—cap- 
tures the cold fact that unequal access to jobs and 
education and consequent extreme levels of ncome 
inequality were perhaps the defining characteristic 
of apartheid. (A telling statistic: in 1994, while 
white South Africans could expect to live into their 
70s, the average life 
expectancy for black 
South Africans was 
around 55 years.) 

Since its found- 
ing in 1910, South 
Africa had been 
built on racial dis- 
crimination. After 
1994, South Africans set about trying to bring some 
normalcy to the country’ near pathological politics. 
De Klerk and Mandela quarreled ın public, but for 
14 months the government of national unity pro- 
vided reassurance to the formerly powerful white 
minority, and political violence dropped to one- 
fourth its previous level (The National Party, citing 
its inability to meaningfully shape government pol- 
icy, withdrew from the national unity government 
in June 1996.) 

However, not all of South Africa’s problems could 
be resolved through political magnanimity. After 
1994 the security of the average South Afmcan was 
more routinely threatened by violent crime than by 
political violence. A surge in reported crime from 
the early 1990s conunued after 1994. Whether this 
surge represented a rise in actual incidents of crime 
or just improved reporting rates was unclear. 

The new ANC government poured significant 
resources into policing and embarked on much 
needed reforms that were intended to improve the 
quality of policing and detective work and to 
increase public trust in the police. These efforts may 
have produced some success. After topping out in 
the late 1990s, overall crime rates have stabilized 
and violent crimes may even have declined. Still, 








Black South Africans, who make up 75 percent of 
the population, are generally considered to own 
between 2 percent and 7 percent of overall 
market capitalization in terms of stock shares. 


crime remains at horrifyingly high levels: there are, 
for example, 45 murders per 100,000 people, a fig- 
ure almost 10 times higher than the US average. 
Most South Afmcans (white and Indian South 
Africans in particular) continue to feel less safe now 
than they did when crime was at its highest. 

Trust was crucial to social and political order in 
the new South Africa, but trust could not be built 
until the country as a whole began to come to terms 
with its past. In this respect, the Truth and Reconcil- 
iation Commission was central to the emergence of 
a new, more stable South African polity and society. 
The TRC made important compromises to advance 
political reconciliation. It chose to focus only on 
“gross human rights abuses” rather than examining 
the social, structural, and institutional foundations 
of the previous system, and ıt limited its purview to 
the period between 1960 and 1994. The commission 
recognized that an 
indefinitely drawn 
out series of hear- 
ings would place 
undue strain on an 
already fragile polity. 

Especially impor- 
tant was the deci- 
sion effectively to 
eschew the pursuit of justice (that is, prosecution 
of offenders) ın return for as full a telling of the 
“truth” as possible. The TRC relied on the testi- 
mony of thousands of victims and perpetrators 
alike, using the promise of amnesty to reward per- 
petrators for “full disclosure” of their misdeeds. 
This testimony, beamed by radio and television 
daily and directly into millions of living rooms 
across the country, represents the TRC’s most sig- 
nificant achievement. It laid the groundwork for a 
common South Afmcan history that black and 
white South Africans might one day understand in 
the same way. 


POLITICS AS USUAL? 

Electoral coalitions that have emerged offer per- 
haps the most telling evidence of South Africas new 
political stability. Many of today’s political parties 
are the heirs of political forces that, prior to 1994, 
engaged ın deadly military conflict with each other. 
Since then parties have engaged in all manner of 
extraordinary alliances—between Afrikaner and 
Zulu nationalists, between liberals and conserva- 
tives, and, most extraordinary, between the former 
liberation movement and its former oppressors—at 
local, regional, and national levels. In this respect, 


South Africa is well on the way to a reassuringly 
tedious brand of politics as usual. 

The new constitution, adopted in 1996, is an 
impressive document that has greatly assisted in 
increasing social and political order. Alongside a 
comprehensive bill of rights (including social and 
economic rights), it established proportional repre- 
sentation in the legislature, a relatively centralized 
government with limited powers devolved to 
regional and local levels, and an independent judi- 
ciary together with a range of other independent 
agencies (such as a Human Rights Commission) to 
ensure government responsiveness. Given the extent 
of the ANC’s electoral dominance (in 1999, it won 
two-thirds of the seats in the national legislature), 
such institutionalized protections may be vital. South 
Africa’s opposition parties have not for the most part 
succeeded in broadening their support outside of 
narrow racially or regionally defined constituencies. 
Of course, the dominance of a single party is not new 
in South Africa; in the apartheid era the National 
Party controlled the country’s white legislature for 46 
years, hardly a reassuring precedent. . 

It is striking how quickly South Africa has 
achieved political and social stability. But that sta- 
bility is threatened by the growing disorder in neigh- 
boring Zimbabwe. The deterioration of food security, 
political order, and economic growth in that coun- 
try has profound negative repercussions for South 
Africa, given the highly integrated nature of the 
regional economy. (Zimbabwe is South Africa's 
largest trading partner in Africa, and has consistently 
ranked in the top 10 of South Africas international 
trading partners. South Africas exports in Zimbabwe 
also comprise a large share of high-value added and 
manufactured goods, precisely the kind of exports 
the country would like to see grow.) 

South Africa publicly has yet to demonstrate any 
decisive leadership with respect to Zimbabwe. This 
public reticence can be traced to the new South 
Africa’ first rather narve and heavy-handed attempts 
to raise issues of human rights on the continent, 
which were resented by many African states accus- 
tomed to a style of diplomacy that prioritized soli- 
darity in public and pressure only behind the scenes. 
When their early efforts served only to offend other 
leaders and isolate South Africa on the continent, 
South Africa’s diplomats switched to a brand of for- 
eign policy-making that addressed human rights 
issues less assertively. 

South Africa has attempted to play a diplomatic 
role in conflict resolution elsewhere on the conti- 
nent, most notably in the Democratic Republic of 
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the Congo. But solutions to such multifaceted con- 
flicts may be beyond the resources of a single coun- 
try. The new South Africa is, after all, a mid-sized 
power with all the ambiguities and ambivalence 
that this entails for its international role, and it 
often finds itself regarded with some coolness on its 
home continent. 

The country’s leadership in international eco- 
nomic forums, such as the World Trade Organiza- 
tion, the Non-Aligned Movement, and the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development, 
has been more nuanced and assertive. South Africa 
has begun to demonstrate some ability to navigate 
the international political economy, which can be 
seen, for example, in the successful marketing of 
the New Economic Partnership for African Devel- 
opment (NEPAD) to international donors. The real 
threat to South Africas prospects has come from a 
different source. 


THE AIDS CRISIS 

The greatest challenge facing South Africa in the 
past decade, as well as the source of the ANC’s most 
important failing, has been the HIv/AIDs epidemic. 
According to the country’s Department of Health, 
less than 1 percent of the population was infected 
with HIV in 1990. By the end of the decade that fig- 
ure had jumped to over 25 percent, one of the fastest 
growing infection rates in the world. The epidemic 
is now considered to have reached its “mature” 
phase: infection rates are slowing, and the next 
phase—the onset of full-blown ADs, increased mor- 
tality rates, and the creation of large numbers of ADs 
orphans—-has begun. AIDS is expected to slash the 
average life expectancy of black South Africans to 
40 years, undoing the impact of other improvements 
in health and welfare. HIv/AIDs is now the largest sin- 
gle cause of death in the country. 

The ANc’ failure to respond promptly and ade- 
quately to this threat has undoubtedly exacerbated 
the health crisis and weakened the government's 
international standing as well as public trust in the 
government. First as Mandela’s deputy and later as 
the country’s president, Thabo Mbeki reacted first 
with inaction, then denial, then reluctant engage- 
ment. His questioning of the link between HIV and 
the development of aps, a view he has since down- 
played, and his defensive and hostile interactions 
with nongovernmental organizations and activists 
on the ars issue have undermined the govern- 
ments response at every level. 

The inadequate response may have resulted from 
an inability on the part of leading figures in the ANC 
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to comprehend the sheer scale of the problem posed 
by Hrv/arps, but this only explains the initial lack of 
a response. As the dimensions of the crisis became 
clearer, the epidemic and the question of how to 
respond to it became highly politicized. The anc had 
a long tradition of regarding the state as central to 
any systematic attempt to combat poverty in South 
Africa. After decades of struggle against apartheid, 
democracy had granted the ANC control of the state 
and seemed to provide the long-awaited opportunity 
to finally begin to address the backlog of social needs. 
HIV/AIDS may have been seen as an unwelcome prob- 
lem that threatened to undo all of the good that the 
ANC hoped to accomplish. The epidemic threatened 
also to confirm the trope of Africa as a source of dis- 
ease and hopeless despair and to displace Mbeki’s 
vision of an “African Renaissance,” a resurgence of 
the continent, powered by home-grown solutions. 
This may have further confirmed the tendency to 
ignore or downplay the emerging crisis. 

As the anc and Mbeki. cast about for solutions to 
the growing epidemic, they were predisposed toward 
and against certain 
diagnostic and policy 
options. After decades 
of attempts by an 
apartheid government 
to restrict the growth 
of the black popula- 
tion through birth control campaigns, they were 
inclined not to accept the diagnosis of AIDS as a sex- 
ually transmitted disease that the use of condoms 
could curb. As politicians speaking to a conservative 
popular culture that frowned on the public airing of 
anything related to sex, they were inclined not to 
promote a solution that would require a frank and 
public discussion of matters sexual. By contrast, as 
progressives and social activists, they were predis- 
posed toward a solution that regarded ams as arising 
out of poverty—the very ill that they were primed to 
address—and hence they were open to the dissident 
view that questioned the causal link between HIV and 
AIDS and pointed instead to the impact of poverty 
(through chronic malnutrition, a lack of clean water 
and shelter, and constant exposure to disease and 
environmental stress) on the immune system. 

Governmental inaction did not go unchallenged. 
The Treatment Action Campaign (TAC), part of 
South Affrica’s dynamic civil society, has lobbied 
energetically for expanded treatment. Most notably, 
the tac filed a legal challenge to the government's 
policy of restricting the availability of nevirapine, an 
important antiretroviral drug used to treat the HIV- 


AIDS is expected to slash the average life 
expectancy of black South Africans to 40 years. 





infected. In a landmark ruling in 2002, South 
Africa’ constitutional court ordered the government 
to make the drug available, progressively and within 
the limits of available resources, in all public health 
facilities and, hkewise, to provide for testing and 
counseling across the country. But with roughly 5 
million South Africans infected with Hiv, the annual 
cost of treatment could run to billions of dollars. 


THE INEQUALITY CHALLENGE 

The ADS crisis and the cost of antiretrovirals will 
inevitably affect the country’s ability to deal with 
another of its challenges—socioeconomic justice— 
although the two issues are inextricably connected, 
as the TAC case showed. Beyond HIV/AIDS, the ANC 
leadership has made a concerted effort to reorient 
government spending toward the needs of the poor- 
est stratum of society within existing budget con- 
straints, even if this has not always been to the 
satisfaction of the courts. 

The government's chosen instrument in this 
regard was the Reconstruction and Development 
Program (RDP). It out- 
lined an exhaustive 
list of the country’s 
outstanding social 
needs but failed to 
prioritize among them 
or specify how they 
were to be addressed. The list, moreover, included 
so many urgent needs—such as access to safe drink- 
ing water, basic health care, and housing—that the 
government's ability to address them would ult- 
mately depend on the overall health of the economy. 

Within just a couple of years, the government 
realized it needed to rethink the strategy. It disman- 
tled the RDP ministry and reassigned core programs 
to the relevant line ministries. Provision of basic 
needs has since seen significant improvement. The 
percentage of households with access to clear water 
rose from 60 percent in 1996 to 85 percent in 2001, 
and those with sanitation increased from 49 percent 
in 1994 to 63 percent in 2003. The proportion of 
households with electricity rose from 32 percent in 
1996 to 70 percent in 2001. The government has 
made free health care available to pregnant women 
and children under five years old. Progress on hous- 
ing was initially less umpressive, but 10 years later 
just over a million homes have been provided. 

One of the greatest successes in improving the 
lives of the poor arose, almost inadvertently, from 
the racial equalization of pensions for the elderly. 
In the dying days of apartheid, the National Party, 


no doubt with an eye to the prospect of democratic 
elections, raised the level of state pensions for 
Africans, Indians, and coloreds (mixed race) to the 
level that whites had long enjoyed. In one stroke 
this authonzed the monthly injection, into hun- 
dreds of thousands of households across the coun- 
try, of $90 a month, roughly twice the median black 
monthly income. Close to 80 percent of age-quali- 
fied Africans now receive a state pension, prorated 
in terms of household income. Overall, 1.6 million 
elderly people receive a state pension. Because age 
in South Africa is closely correlated with household 
poverty, this has proved a remarkably effective way 
to target some of the country’ poorest households. 
The state pension has brought dramatic benefits in 
the health and nutritional status of children, too, 
because of the prevalence in South Africa of the 
extended family structure. 

The continuing expansion of welfare payments 
has proved an effective weapon in the battle against 
poverty. But there are concerns about its fiscal sus- 
tainability. If the number of households receiving 
state pensions continues to expand at the current 
rate, and if the value of the grant is maintained in 
real terms, the costs of the program may bankrupt 
the treasury, especially when added to the costs of 
providing medical care and welfare to all the South 
Africans affected by AIDS. 

Many of apartheid’s most pernicious economic 
and social effects resulted from the systematic 
undereducation of black South Africans. Since 
1994, the ANC has continued the broadening of edu- 
cational access that began under the National Party, 
but—again, as under the National Party—that edu- 
cation is of decidedly uneven quality. Education 
currently receives almost a quarter of the govern- 
ment’ total budget, but that investment goes largely 
to meeting the salaries of teachers, many of whom 
are poorly trained and perform badly in the class- 
room. Combined with weak local governance, the 
overall result ıs an education system that continues 
to produce large numbers of underskilled graduates 
in an economy that suffers from a dramatic short- 
age of skilled labor. 


THE ECONOMY IN GEAR 

In 1994 the anc inherited an economy that had 
only just begun to expand again after a recession in 
the early 1990s. In fact, the malaise was longstand- 
ing: the economy had not grown strongly or created 
enough jobs to keep up with the expanding labor 
pool since the late 1970s. In addition, while the rel- 
atively smooth political transition had stanched the 
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worst of capital flight, capital inflows through the 
mid-1990s primarily took the form of easily liqui- 
dated portfolio flows, rather than direct investment 
in new productive enterprises. International 
investors, along with their domestic counterparts, 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude. 

Key leaders within the anc, including Mbeki, 
Trade and Industry Minister Alec Erwin, and 
Finance Minister Trevor Manuel, came to under- 
stand the importance of establishing their credi- 
bility with the markets. The result, launched in 
June 1996, was a policy entitled Growth, Employ- 
ment and Redistribution (GEAR). Despite its name, 
GEAR was essentially an orthodox stabilization 
package, almost indistinguishable in policy con- 
tent from those imposed by the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund in developing 
economies around the world. GEAR, however, was 
voluntary, undertaken without any direct pressure 
or conditionalities from the international finan- 
cial institutions. 

GEAR was based on the premise that in order to 
grow, South Africas economy would have to 
become more competitive and export oriented. At 
the core of GEAR were requirements to lower gov- 
ernment deficits and inflation, reduce tariff barri- 
ers, privatize existing state-owned enterprises, and 
move toward a more dynamic, deregulated market. 

Some of these goals proved easier to meet than 
others. Under the National Party, the budget deficit 
had reached 8 percent of cpp. The ANC succeeded 
in lowering that to 2 percent, a significant achieve- 
ment for a government that had been expected to 
face irresistible demands to boost spending. It 
helped that the new South African government had 
inherited from the apartheid government a rela- 
tively efficient and progressive tax system with high 
rates of compliance. The tax system has since been 
further strengthened, with happy consequences for 
the government’ deficits. 

Inflation has slowly come down, albeit not as dra- 
matically, into single-digit rates. The government also 
has successfully lowered tariff barriers, though there 
is still some way to go before South African manu- 
facturing experiences the full extent of competitive 
pressures. Privatization and commercialization of a 
panoply of state-owned enterprises—including the 
national airline, telecommunications, railways, and 
harbors—have proceeded much more slowly. The — 
effort is complicated by sometimes conflicting 
objectives, seeking not only to maximize the sell- 
ing price of state assets and improve their efficiency 
but also to extend service provision to previously 
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unserved communities and promote black eco- 
nomic empowerment. 

The finishing touches were being applied to the 
GEAR strategy in 1996 when South Africas domestic 
currency, which had to that point been remarkably 
stable, came under attack from international cur- 
rency speculators. The South African Reserve Bank 
did not handle the crisis well. In April 1994, the 
exchange rate had been 3.50 rand to the us dollar. 
By February 1996, it had plunged to R4.20 to the 
dollar. In part, the currency crisis was related to 
technical factors (including an arbitrage gap and 
the difference between South Africa's inflation rate 
and that of its major trading partners), but it also 
reflected financial markets’ judgment about over- 
all management of the economy and political sta- 
bilization. There were tremors, for example, when 
Mandela appointed the country’s first black minis- 
ter of finance, Trevor Manuel. The same reaction 
met the news that the National Party’s outgoing 
governor of the Reserve Bank, Chris Stals, would 
be replaced by Tito Mboweni, a top-ranking ANC 
official without extensive financial sector experi- 
ence. In 1998, international money markets sub- 
jected the ANC to a further set of lessons on the 
power of perceptions of risk, taking the rand down 
to R6.84 to the dollar. By the end of December 
2001, the rand had plummeted to an all-time low 
of R13.10 to the dollar—an undervaluation by 
most accounts. Indeed, since that time, the cur- 
rency has appreciated considerably and for much 
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of 2003 and into 2004 has ranged between R6 and 
R7 to the dollar. 

GEAR has done much to stabilize the South 
African economy and lay the basis for long-term 
growth, but it has not significantly shifted the racial 
basis of economic power. On the tenth anniversary 
of the new democracy, whites continue to dominate 
the economy. Black South Africans, who make up 
75 percent of the population, are generally consid- 
ered to own between 2 percent and 7 percent of 
overall market capitalization in terms of stock 
shares, hardly a dramatic improvement on 1994's 
figures. In addition, much of what has been 
achieved has benefited a tiny black share-owning 
elite. A sustained transformation of black South 
Africans’ role in the economy has yet to emerge. 


BIG BUSINESS, BAD BUSINESS 

Economic stabilization aside, the failure of the 
economy to create large numbers of jobs threatens 
social stability. The modest revival of growth has 
been insufficient to generate a requisite increase in 
employment. Reform of the labor market was ini- 
tially regarded as a critical part of the GEAR program, 
but there have been few effective policy innovations 
on this front. Instead, South Africa’ elites have opted 
to continue with a highly corporatist decision- 
making model in which the interests of big business 
and organized labor are privileged over those of small 
and medium-sized businesses and the unemployed. 

The prevalent labor framework aspires toward a 
high-value-added economy model, staffed by a 
skilled labor force suitably compensated for its pro- 
ductivity. The trouble is that most of South Africa's 
current work force is unskilled and not highly pro- 
ductive. The only basis on which this generation of 
workers conceivably can compete in international 
labor markets is on price—which, within the cur- 
rent regulatory framework, has not been possible. 
The result, effectively, has been to shut the unskilled 
unemployed out of labor markets and to reduce the 
hiring capacity of small and medium-sized firms. 

It is easy to understand why organized labor 
would press for such a labor market; the trade 
unions’ job after all is to secure the best possible 
terms for their members. It is less clear why big 
business would agree to this—at least until one con- 
siders the nature of big business in South Africa and, 
in particular, of its overall cost structure. Since the 
1970s, South African big business has tended to be 
highly capital-intensive, labor costs forming a rela- 
tively small proportion of overall costs. Even high 
wages have not cost big business a huge amount in 


overall terms. By contrast, the cost of political unrest 
that could result from unpleasant wrangling over 
wages, in the form of strikes and industrial action, 
would be high. The preference of big business 
invariably has been for a high wage model that 
would at least ensure minimal disruption to indus- 
trial processes. 

There is more evidence that big business may be 
bad for business. South Africa performs poorly in 
indexes intended to measure levels of entrepreneur- 
ship, possibly because of the historically high lev- 
els of concentration of ownership and the dearth of 
real competitiveness in the South African economy. 
The mark-up in the South African manufacturing 
sector is roughly twice that found in us manufac- 
turing. The government has attempted to introduce 
pro-competitive policies to curb collusive behavior 
within the South African economy but without any 
great success so far. 


A DEMOCRATIC BALANCE-SHEET 

South Africans can celebrate with pride a series 
of significant achievements since 1994. A society 
that had been organized on the basis of separate and 
inequitable access to the most basic needs has been 
restructured into an open and democratic system in 
which all South Africans enjoy the right to repre- 
sentation and services. The government has made 
. real progress in addressing some of the social wel- 
fare inequalities that apartheid created. And its 
macroeconomic policies have laid the foundation 
for sustainable long-term economic growth. 

With the dawning of the new democracy’ tenth 
anniversary, it is natural for black South Africans to 
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also consider what it is that has not changed—or, at 
least, not for the better. their job prospects and their 
chances of living a long and healthy life. Both of 
these outlooks will be shaped by the state of the 
country’s education system, the economy's capacity 
to create jobs, and the course of the HIV/AIDS epi- 
demic. None of these factors, in origin, flow from 
the policies of the current government. Today's 
principals and teachers were, for example, the 
product of apartheid education; the economy's 
inability to create enough jobs is related to long- 
standing capital-to-labor ratios that resulted from 
business and government decisions made in the 
1970s; and the HIV/AIDS epidemic likewise came 
from elsewhere (both geographically and histori- 
cally in terms of the basic health care system set up 
by the National Party). 

Yet it is evolving government policy that will 
shape how these three crises develop from this 
point. Attempts are being made to address the prob- 
lems in the education system; in the interim, mid- 
dle-class children will continue to receive a relatively 
good standard of education, but it will take some 
time before reforms are able to improve the quality 
of education in rural and working class areas. Simi- 
larly, the government is attempting to address job 
creation with public works programs—but here the 
problem is less amenable to policy tinkering. Only 
fundamental shifts in the labor relations framework 
and in the nature of the economy will create the req- 
uisite number and kind of jobs for the millions cur- 
rently unemployed. An effective response to the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic, by contrast, may well require a 
change of leadership in the top ranks of the anc. W 


“Rwanda’s resurrection of a traditional method of resolving conflict may serve 


. as an example to other traumatized societies in Africa that are wrestling with 
_ the question of how to live with former enemies.” 





Ten Years After, 
Rwanda Tries Reconciliation 


LYN S; GRAYBILL 


en years after one of history's worst out- 
breaks of genocide, Rwanda is still struggling 
to come to grips with its past. A year after 
800,000 people were massacred in a three-month 
killing spree in 1994, Archbishop Desmond Tutu, 
chairman of South Africa’s Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, told the new government, “unless you 
move beyond justice in the form of a tribunal, there 


is no hope for Rwanda.” But his entreaty for Rwan- ' 


dans to adopt a South African-styled truth com- 
mission offering amnesty to perpetrators in 
exchange for confession fell on deaf ears. 

Survivors of the genocide could hardly be 
blamed for demanding justice for the victims. Yet, 
as dissatisfaction has deepened with the two msti- 
tutions prosecuting perpetrators—the International 
Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda (CTR) and the state 
courts—Rwandans have turned to a traditional 
form of conflict resolution, the gacaca system, 
which stresses reconciliation over justice. They 
have come to agree with Tutu that what has been 
called “justice with ashes” provides an inadequate 
basis for former enemies to rebuild relationships 
and begin to live together again. 


THE SEARCH FOR JUSTICE 

In April 1994, following Hutu President Juvenal 
Habyarmina’s death in an airplane crash, Hutu 
extremists went on a murderous rampage, targeting 
members of the Tutsi minority and politically mod- 
erate Hutus who had favored power sharing with 
the Tutsis. The genocide ended in July, when the 
Tutsi-led Rwandan Patriotic Front, under the lead- 
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ership of Paul Kagame, forced the retreat of the 
Rwanda armed forces and Hutu militias and 
asserted control over the territory. 

To try the organizers of the genocide, Rwandan. 
leaders initially supported an international tribunal, 
proposed at the United Nations and modeled on the 


‘International Criminal Tribunal for Yugoslavia. 


However, when it was learned that this tribunal 
would be located in Arusha, Tanzania, rather than 
in Rwanda, and that it, not the Rwandan govern- 
ment, would determine which cases would be 
heard, the government objected. Ironically, Rwanda 
cast the only opposing vote in November 1994 
when the un Security Council passed Resolution 
955, establishing the tribunal. 

For the average Rwandan citizen, the tribunal 
serves the interest of the international community— 
absolving it for its inaction in the summer of 1994— 
and not local interests. As an Associated Press 
account observed in 2002, “The trials tend to be 
tedious, drawn-out affairs dominated by debates 
over the minutiae of international law. There are no 
juries—just judges, prosecutors, lawyers, clerks, and 
witnesses separated from the public gallery by bul- 
letproof glass in three fish tank- -style courtrooms.” 

Developments at the ICTR go mainly unnoticed 
in Rwanda. When Jean Paul Akayesu, a former 
mayor, was convicted in 1998, his face appeared on 


_ television screens throughout the United States and 


Europe. In Rwanda, few people had televisions to 
see the verdict on the news. And local newspapers 
could ill afford to provide regular coverage of events 
outside the country. 

Long delays have been a major concern. In part 


‘because of staff shortages and logistical difficulties, 


the ICTR reached no convictions in its first three 
years. To date it has handed down only 18 guilty 
verdicts and one acquittal. Despite an enormous 


- budget of $180 million per year, it plans to try only 


about 70 cases during its term, which is set to 
expire in 2008. 

Another concern is the discrepancy between the 
justice meted out in Rwanda courts and in the tri- 
bunal. Lesser perpetrators tried in state courts may 


receive the death penalty, while the genocides orga- ' 


nizers convicted by the ICTR face at most a life sen- 
tence. Lighter sentences, better prison conditions, 
and guarantees of due process result in substantial 
advantages for those tried ın the international tri- 
bunal. Adherence to international standards of jus- 
tice, which require scrupulous protection of 
defendants’ rights, led in 1999 to the release of a lead- 
ing genocide suspect, Jean-Bosco Barayagwiza, when 
prosecutors failed to present his case within the spec- 
ified time. Victims’ organizations were justifiably out- 
raged. Relations between the ICTR and Rwanda 
became so strained that the government refused to 
give witnesses the proper papers to leave the coun- 
try to testify. Public attitudes regarding the tribunal 
in Rwanda remain overwhelmingly negative. 


But prosecutions under the state court system- 


have not fared much better m the speedy delivery of 
justice. Since the genocide, more than 100,000 sus- 
pects have languished in overcrowded, filthy prisons 
awaiting trial, giving Rwanda the highest prison pop- 
ulation density in the world. (At its peak the detainee 
population numbered 140,000.) Rwanda’ justice sys- 
tem 1s able to process only about 1,000 cases a year. 
Since 1996, the 13 courts set up to handle genocide 
cases have tried only 7,000 cases. Critics of the sys- 
tem point out that justice delayed is justice:denied. 


LIVING WITH THE ENEMY 

Although Tutus warning did not find a receptive 
audience in 1995, by 1999 the Rwandan govern- 
ment recognized the need for an alternative to 
purely retributive justice. South Africas system of 
restorative justice provided an obvious model. 

Tutu’s belief that former enemies can be reinte- 
grated into a community is based on his under- 
standing of the African philosophy of ubuntu. 
Ubuntu derives from the Xhosa expression “Umuntu 
ngumuntu ngabanye bantu” (People are people 
through other people). It conveys the view that an 
environment of right relationships is one in which 
people are able to recognize that their humanity is 
inextricably bound up in others’ humanity. 

The importance of community is a value that all 
Africans share. As John Mbiti, a scholar of African reli- 
gions, explains: “Whatever happens to the individual 
_ happens to the whole group, and whatever happens 
to the whole group happens to the individual. The 
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individual can only say: I am because we are: and 
since we are, therefore I am.’ This 1s a cardinal point 
in the understanding of the African view of man.” - 

African traditional thought emphasizes restoring 
evildoers into the community rather than punishing 
them. Tutu’s own description of ubuntu is enlight- 
ening: “Ubuntu says I am human only because you 
are human. If I undermine your humanity, I dehu- 
manize myself. You must do what you can to main- 
tain this great harmony, which is perpetually 
undermined by resentment, anger, desire for ven- 
geance. Thats why African jurisprudence is restora- 
tive rather than retributive.” 

Ubuntu’s understanding of the indivisibility of 
humanity creates a capacity for forgiveness. Once 
an offender is viewed as meaning well and trying to 
make amends, the philosophy encourages a readı- 
hess to move on. 

Does ubuntu really exist in African traditional 
culture, or is it merely a construct of Tutus thought? 
In his book The Politics of Truth and Reconciliation in 
South Africa: Legitimizing the Post-Apartheid State, 
Richard Wilson contended that African culture is in 
fact quite vengeful, and that ubuntu is a “current 
invention” of politicians to sell reconciliation and 
nation building. Polls, however, have shown that 
South Africa's rural poor are the most willing of all 
population groups to grant amnesty to perpetrators, 
suggesting that ubuntu is in fact alive in African cul- 
ture. If it is, it offers an African source for making 
reconciliation intelligible. 

There were pragmatic reasons, of course, for 
choosing restorative justice in South Africa. 
Amnesty was a compromise struck by political lead- 
ers in an effort to encourage the National Party to 
follow through with the transition to democracy. 
Without the promise of immunity from prosecu- 
tions, the white government would surely not have 
relinquished power. 

In Rwanda, too, there are practical reasons to opt 
for gacaca, a traditional institution of restorative 
justice. The overburdened criminal justice system 
simply cannot deal with the sheer numbers of sus- 
pects in prison and the backlog of cases. Rwanda’s 
prosecutor-general, Gerald Gahima, has estimated 
that the truth-and-reconculiation process could be 
completed in three to five years, in stark contrast to 
the court system's lengthy delays. With less than a 
tenth of the resources of the IcTR, according to its 
proponents, gacaca can handle 110,000 cases by 
2008, while the ICTR projects just 70. 

The search for alternatives to the conventional 
justice system began in 1998. The government held 
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a series of discussions with local groups and inter- 
national actors. After several drafts, the “Gacaca 
Law” was adopted in March 2001. Incarcerating a 
six-figure prison population of genocide suspects 
for a decade has been a drain on government 
resources and an incentive for President Paul 
Kagame’s government to advocate a solution apart 
from the regular courts. Gacaca may represent a last 
resort after all other means of resolving the geno- 
cide prosecutions have faded. 

In addition to pragmatists and politicians, there 
_ are in Rwanda true believers who argue that gacaca 
is the best method for getting at the truth, reinte- 
grating the perpetrator, encouraging apology and 
forgiveness, and promoting reconciliation in the 
country. Like Tutu, they believe gacaca is superior 
to retributive justice in restoring relationships. 


RETURN TO GACACA 


A traditional system of gacaca existed in Rwanda | 


in both precolonial and colonial times and through- 
out the 1980s and 1990s (with a brief gap during 
the genocide). Although it lost its preeminent posi- 


tion with the introduction of Western judicial prac- _ 


tices, it continued to be practiced at the local level 
as a grassroots institution of conflict resglution, 
especially in settling family disputes. According to 
Rwandan culture, the head of the family lineage 
represented the authority of the ancestors and the 
king who ruled by divine nght. The council of 
elders was comprised of (male) heads of families 
who, because of their position of authority, were 
called on to resolve disputes within the community. 
Traditional gacaca focused less on punishment— 
though appropriate punishment was part of the pro- 
cess—than on restoring harmony. The primary goal 
was to restore social order through the reintegration 
of the offender into the community. Now gacaca is 
being resurrected to deal with serious crimes for which 
it was not originally intended. (The regular court sys- 
tem will continue to adjudicate those cases that 
involve planning the genocide and sexual torture.) 
As the first step toward establishing the new sys- 
tem, Rwandans m October 2001 elected 260,000 lay 
judges—old and young, men and women, Hutu and 
Tutsi. Following its launch in 12 pilot programs in 
June 2002, gacaca began on a national level in 
November 2002. By January 2004, however, only 
10 percent of the 10,000 gacaca courts had become 
operational. One reason for the delay is that the 
government’ attention was focused on presidential 
and parliamentary elections in 2003, and had less 
time to focus on the administration of gacaca. 


A study conducted in 2001 by the Johns Hop- 
kans Center for Communication Programs indicated 
that Rwandans were “overwhelmingly in favor” of 
the gacaca courts. As one respondent put it: 
“Gacaca will bring Rwandans closer together. It will 
bring about unity and reconciliation.” High levels 
of support have translated mto an eagerness to par- 
ticipate. Turnout for the election of gacaca judges 
was an astounding 90 percent. Of those surveyed, 
87 percent said they were willing to participate as 
witnesses. However, the early interest in participa- 
tion dropped last year after the murders of some 
witnesses who planned to testify. And some hear- 
ings have been canceled for lack of a quorum. 


TRUTH AND CONSEQUENCES 

More so than in formal prosecutions, gacaca 
defendants are encouraged to confess. With prison 
sentences halved for those who admit their guilt, the 
gacaca courts will be releasing most of the suspects 
they try back into the community, crediting them 
with time served. In the first three months of 2003, 
25,000 prisoners were provisionally released follow- 
ing a presidential directive to await gacaca hearings. 

Most Rwandans appear to accept the likely 
release of prisoners. Many hope gacaca will gener- 
ate. more information about responsibility for 
killings. It is no coincidence that the slogan “Ukuri 
Kurakiza” (Truth Heals) underlines the posters used 
in public information campaigns. Gacaca support- 
ers believe that criminals who face communities that 
already know their guilt will confess and apologize. 
It is expected that forgiveness will be forthcoming. 
As one victim told a reporter for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, “Once someone tells me he did it, and 
asks for forgiveness, then I can forgive. Its not 
knowing who did it that makes me insecure.” 
Unlike the formal genocide courts, apology is writ- 
ten into the gacaca law. Apology was part of the tra- 
ditional gacaca procedure and has been maintained 
as an important means of promoting reconciliation. 

Compensation also is written into the legislation 
establishing the gacaca courts, building on the tra- 
ditional practice, according to which responsible 
individuals would pay restitution to wronged par- 
ties. This element marks an advance on the South 
African model, in which the government rather - 
than perpetrators paid compensation. Individualiz- 
ing blame leads to an understanding of personal 
accountability, and serves to avoid stereotyping all 
Hutus as evil monsters. Tharcisse Karugarama, 
president of the Legal Reform Commission, notes: 
“The survivors will never be happy about the mat- 


ter of compensation in a sense because it is impos- 
sible, even with compensation, to replace lost fam- 
ily members. However, it will be better than the 
present situation where they are getting nothing.” 
Those found guilty have to pay into a compensation 
fund, and the government contributes 8 percent of 
its annual budget to the fund. 

Many tried in the gacaca courts perform com- 
munity service—helping to rebuild homes they 
destroyed, maintaining green spaces, repairing 
schools and hospitals, and performing agricultural 
work—as part of their punishment. Advocates con- 
sider this one of the most promising aspects of 
gacaca—that it provides at least a taste of justice for 
the victims, ın addition to rehabilitating offenders. 
The community service is considered culturally 
appropriate as well, since chiefs and later colonial 
officials routinely called the people together for 
ubuhake, or communal labor. 

Human rights organizations such as Amnesty 
International and African Rights have criticized 
gacaca for not adhering to strict due-process proce- 


dures. Defendants, for instance, are not represented 


by lawyers. But the system’s advocates believe gacaca 
may do more to promote reconciliation than court tri- 
als. It has the advantage of involving the entire com- 
munity ın trials and sentencing. Farmers, teachers, 
shopkeepers—not professional lawyers, prosecutors, 
and judges—present evidence and judge those 
accused of committing crimes. Witnesses say what 
they know about a suspect. Testimony and counter- 
testimony aim at uncovering the truth. Community 
consensus is required to render a verdict. When per- 
petrators confess, they often implicate others who 
then have a reason to come before the community 
and confess as well. To encourage truth-telling, the 
government extended by one year, to March 15, 2005, 
the deadline for detainees to confess. 

One glaring weakness of the gacaca process is 
that it is one-sided. Whereas the South African 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission required all 
perpetrators of human rights abuses on both 
sides—the white government and the resistance 
movements—to apply for amnesty, the gacaca sys- 
tem is set up to deal only with the perpetrators of 
acts committed during the genocide: mainly 
Hutus. As Tutu wisely put it in explaining the need 
for all human rights violations to be acknowl- 
edged: “A gross violation is a gross violation, who- 
ever commits it and for whatever reason.” In the 
aftermath of the genocide, the Rwandan Patriotic 
Front—the Tutsi guerrilla group that eventually 
toppled the government in July 1994—-committed 
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numerous atrocities: Amnesty International esti- 
mates range from the tens of thousands to a hun- 
dred thousand civilian casualties. Yet President 
Kagame, the former head of the front, and other 
government officials have insisted that gacaca is 
not the forum for hearing cases involving soldiers 
who committed war crimes or crimes against 
humanity after the genocide. 


LONG LIVE UBUNTU? 

Rwanda’ resort to gacaca has met with uneasiness 
in many quarters. International jurists and human 
rights organizations in particular have expressed con- 
cerns about Rwanda’s backing away from its duties 
to prosecute serious breaches of international law 
under internationally approved standards. 

Ignoring these warnings, Rwandans are focusing 
instead on the positive value of involving the entire 
community, the healing to victim and perpetrator 
alike when apology and forgiveness are forthcom- 
ing, and the benefit of offering tangible reparations 
to harmed individuals as a practical way of show- 
ing contrition. If it works, Rwanda’ resurrection of 
a traditional method of resolving conflict may serve 
as an example to other traumatized societies in 
Africa that are wrestling with the question of how 
to live with former enemies. a 
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“The Lra’s war in Uganda, like many conflicts in Africa, may appear illogical to 
the outsider (and especially to the Western media), but it contains an ae 
logic that makes it rational to the participants.” 


Killing For Christ? 
The Lord’s Resistance Army of Uganda 


KEVIN C. DUNN 


n May 2003, a 17-year-old ethnic Acholi boy 
named Godfrey Obita was found alive in north- 
ern Uganda with his ears, lips, and fingers cut 
off. They were stuffed in his shirt pocket with a let- 
ter addressed to the Acholi elders that warned: “All 
those that form part of the militia faithful to the gov- 
ernmental military forces will receive the same treat- 
ment.” The perpetrators of this crime were members 
of a guerrilla group known as the Lord’s Resistance 
Army. Led by Joseph Kony, the LRA has been active 
in northern Uganda since 1987. Its political agenda 
remains unclear, but through its actions it has man- 
aged to militarize and destabilize Uganda's north. 
At the beginning of 2003, Ugandan President 
Yoweri Museveni promised to end the LrRa’s insur- 
gency by April Instead, the LRA stepped up its attacks 
on the civilian population, and the number of peo- 
ple living in displacement camps in the north rose 
from 500,000 to 800,000—over half the ethnic 
Acholi population. Many of these internal refugees 
have been living in camps more than six years, where 
health and sanitation facilities are extremely poor. 
The conflict in the north has had its greatest 
impact on the region’ children. The LRA targets chil- 
dren, kidnapping thousands who are often forced 
to become child-soldiers, porters, or sexual concu- 


bines for LRA officers. According to Amnesty Inter- ' 


national, nearly 80 percent of the LRA combatants 
are abducted children. (One estimate puts the num- 
ber of child-soldiers created by the LRA war at 
20,000.) The children have been forced to carry out 
atrocities, such as killing other children caught try- 
ing to escape. To avoid abduction, thousands of 
young people leave their homes in the bush and 
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suburbs and walk to nearby towns to sleep on the 
streets every night. These “night commuters,” as 
they have come to be known, mainly crowd into 
the city of Gulu, where local authorities estimate 
between 30,000 and 40,000 youngsters converge 
every night. 

Soon after Godfrey Obıta, the young Acholi boy, 
was found, the LRA launched a new wave of attacks. 
President Museveni claimed the raids were a sign of 
desperation and that the rebels were on the run. But 
by June 2003, the LRA had expanded the area of its 
operations from five to nine of Uganda's districts, 
including parts of Katakwi, Kotido, and Soroti. 
Rather than desperate, the LRA seems reenergized. 


THE LRA MOVES. . . 

The beginnings of the Lord’s Resistance Army 
can be traced to July 1985. The beleaguered gov- 
ernment of President Milton Obote faced the 
advancing forces of Museveni’s guerrilla National 
Resistance Army (NRA). Before Museveni reached 
the capital city of Kampala, however, a group of 
Acholi soldiers mutinied, ousted Obote, and 
installed Tito Okello, an Acholi, as the new presi- 
dent. This marked the first time that a group of 
Acholi controlled state power in Uganda. Follow- 
ing the tradition of previous postcolonial regimes 
in Uganda, the Acholi-dominated government used 
the state’s power for personal enrichment and as a 
weapon against its enemies, including the Langi 
and other ethnic groups from the West Nile region. 

The following year, the Okello regime was top- 
pled and Museveni’ NRA established itself in Kam- 
pala. Thousands of Acholi soldiers fled home to the 
north, most fearing reprisals from the NRA. In Achol, 
a power struggle began between the returning young 
soldiers and the Acholi elders, who regarded the sol- 
diers as evil because they had plundered, tortured, 
murdered, and become “impure of heart.” Moreover, 


they brought cen, the revengeful spirits of those they 
had killed, back to Acholi, which threatened to loose 
misfortune on the north. The soldiers also repre- 
sented a direct threat to Acholi, looting villages and 
terrorizing anyone they disliked. The Acholi elders 
tried, unsuccessfully, to reassert their political and 
moral authority. It was this crisis in the north that 
set the stage for the LRA’ arrival. 

Around the time the Acholi rebels overthrew 
President Obote, a young Acholi woman from Gulu 
named Alice Auma claimed to be possessed by a 
Christian spirit named Lakwena. Alice established 
herself as'a spirit medium and began working as a 
healer and diviner. In August 1986, the spirit Lak- 
wena is said to have concluded that healing was 
impossible ın northern Uganda because of the 
region's social and political problems. Lakwena 
instructed Alice to stop working as a healer and to 
establish the Holy Spirit Mobile Forces (HSMF) to 
wage war against evil—that is, “witches,” impure 
soldiers, and the central government. She recruited 
former Acholi soldiers from the collapsed Uganda 
National Liberation Army and the Ugandan People’ 
Democratic Army (UPDA), a rebel group made up 
largely of former soldiers resisting the NRA$ takeover 
of the government. The HMF gained increasing sup- 
port from the civilian population (including vari- 
ous other ethnic groups, such as the Langi, Teso, 
and Jopadhola), especially after its ınitial military 
successes against the central government. From the 
beginning, Alice Auma (now known as Alice Lak- 
wena) created a purification ritual to cleanse her 
soldiers from witchcraft and: cen. By seeking to 
purify her followers and Acholi in general, she 
sought to reconstitute the moral order in the region. 

Fighting a more or less conventional war, and led 
by her belief in the spirit Lakwena, Alice marched 
toward Kampala with between 7,000 and 10,000 
men and women. Near Jinja, around 50 kilometers 
east of Kampala, she and her followers were deci- 
sively defeated in a direct confrontation with the 
new government’ army. Alice escaped and fled to 
Kenya, -where she reportedly remains today. 


. . IN MYSTERIOUS WAYS 

It is often incorrectly suggested that Joseph 
Kony’s LRA is the continuation of Alice’s HsMF. In 
fact, Kony started his movement around 1987. At 
the nme, he was a young school dropout from Gulu 
who claimed to be a cousin of Alice. Depending on 
the account one follows, Kony was either possessed 
by the spirit Lakwena or by Juma Onis, a former 
minister under Idi Amin who was living in Sudan 
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and would resurface in 1993 to lead the West Nile 
Bank Front (WNBF), an anti-NRA rebel group operat- 
ing in northwest Uganda. Creating his own Holy 
Spirit Movement, Kony recruited soldiers from 
around Gulu while Alice’s HSMF marched on Kam- 
pala. Reportedly, Kony offered to form an alliance 


. with Alice, but Lakwena snubbed him. Seeking 


revenge for his ridicule, Kony cut the food supply 
to Alice’s forces and directly attacked some of them, 
placing the two Holy Spirit Movement groups in 
direct competition. However, in the wake of Alice's 
defeat by the government, some of her soldiers 
joined Kony’s forces and Kony adopted the dis- 
courses Alice had created, establishing a complex 
initiation and cleansing ritual. 

Kony began fighting a guerrilla war against the 
central government, using small quasi-independent 
armed groups that mostly operated in Acholi areas 
and southern Sudan. In May 1988, Kony’s army was 
joined by a group of former UPDA rebels who refused 
to abide by the peace agreement between UPDA lead- 
ers and Museveni’ government. After 1990, Kony’ 
forces gained a further boost when they began 
receiving direct aid from the Sudanese government 
to carry out attacks on the guerrilla Sudan People’s 
Liberation Army (sPLA). Soon thereafter, Kony 
rechristened his group the Lord’s Resistance Army 
and reasserted its religious doctrines that it contin- 
ues to practice today. Escaped children tell of 
numerous rituals involving water, stones, special 
prayers, and medicines. 

Throughout the 1990s, the Lra’s activities were 
generally limited to fighting the spLa in southern 
Sudan on behalf of the Sudanese government, and 
carrying out armed attacks on trading posts, 
schools, and villages in northern Uganda. In what 
many regarded as a major breakthrough, the gov- 
ernments of Uganda and Sudan signed a peace 
agreement in 1999. The Nairobi agreement com- 
mitted the two countries to cease hostilities against 
each other and not to harbor, sponsor, or give mili- 
tary or logistical support to any rebel or hostile ele- 
ments from each others territories. Many observers 
assumed that with the withdrawal of Sudanese sup- 
port, the LRA “rebellion” would end. The govern- 
ment issued an amnesty for LRA soldiers. Morale 
among the LRA fell and Kony seemed, as the 
Economist put it, “a spent force.” 

But reports of the Lra’s demise proved greatly 
exaggerated. The LRA continued to attack in the 
north, using bases within southern Sudan. In an 
attempt to rout the group once and for all, Sudan 
signed a protocol with Uganda in March 2002 that 
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allowed the deployment of Ugandan troops to 
southern Sudan to carry out search-and-destroy 
operations against LRA bases. Army commander 
Major-General James Kazini promised if he could 
not deliver Kony’s head by December 2002, he 
would quit. 

More than 20,000 Ugandan government soldiers 
are now deployed in the north and several thousand 
more are in southern Sudan under Operation Iron 
Fist. Yet the number of internal refugees ın Uganda 
has nearly doubled. The ira is kidnapping more 
and younger children. All of the major roads in 
northern Uganda are unsafe for travellers. Last May 
President Museveni dropped Kazini in a reshuffle 
of the army leadership. Minister of State for Defense 
Ruth Nankabirwa banned security officers from 
issuing similar ultimatums about ending the war in 
the north. 

The Catholic Church, which had taken the lead 
in calling for peace negotiations with the LRA, has 
become a target of the 
LRA's wrath. In early 
June 2003, the LRA 
attacked a Catholic 
mission, burning it 
down and killing 19 
people. It also raided 
a girls high school in 
Kaberamaido district and abducted 100 girls. In 
response to escalating LRA attacks in previously 
secure districts of Uganda, a parliamentary defense 
and internal affairs committee proposed that the 
government hire mercenaries to rout the LRA. 
Museveni strongly rejected this idea. The conflict 
continues with no sign of abating, and no military 
solution appears feasible. 


NOT INSANE 

Relatively little is known about Kony. Even less 
seems to be known about the Lra’ ultimate agenda. 
Attempts at dialogue have failed because the LRA 
reportedly has not produced a list of grievances that 
could form the basis for talks. Several general inten- 
tions are imputed to the LRA. First, the group is said 
to be fighting for the Acholi people. Many regard 
this claim as ironic, since LRA guerrillas have largely 
targeted the Acholi, killing those they are suppos- 
edly defending. Second, a few pronouncements pur- 
portedly made by the LRA express a desire to install 
the Christian Ten Commandments as the rule of law 
in Uganda. How the LRA can reconcile this goal with 
its almost daily violation of “Thou shalt not kill” is 
clearly a problem. (This contradiction appears to be 





The LRA targets children, kidnapping thousands - 
who are often forced to become child-soldiers, 
porters, or sexual concubines for LRA officers. 





a quandary for many religious militants.) Finally, a 
recent manifesto allegedly distributed by the LRA in 
northern Uganda focuses on the social disruptions 
caused by the World Bank and mF structural adjust- 
ment programs, which have undermined economic 
growth, compounded inequalities, and destroyed 
social welfare provisions for the poor. 

In interviewing former LRA child-soldiers who 
managed to escape, the scholar Rosa Ehrenreich 
observed that “none of the children we met seemed 
to have any real understanding of the rebels’ aims 
and motivations. They frequently told us that the 
rebels wanted to ‘overthrow the government,’ and 
that Kony claimed to be doing the bidding of the 
Holy Spirit.” The vagueness of the LRa’s agenda and 
its clear hypocrisy in pursuing its stated goals have 
led many to reach the conclusion that Kony and his 
comrades are irrational, perhaps madmen. Indeed, 
the Ugandan press regularly depicts Kony as a 
dreadlocked, drug-addled witch doctor/madman, 
surrounded by skulls 
on pikes, cauldrons 
containing human 
flesh, and other tropes 
meant to convey sav- 
agery, barbarism, and 
irrationality. During. 
my various trips to 
the region, explanations of the war based on Kony’ 
insanity have been a constant refrain. 

But writing off Kony and the LRA as drug-fueled 
crazies is too easy, and it ignores facts that suggest 
Kony knows what he is doing. For example, the 
LRA’ military practices indicate a clear and consis- 
tent rationality—acting in a coordinated manner 
through an extensive radio network with alarming 
efficiency, and employing advanced weaponry such 
as automatic weapons and land mines. Ehrenreich 
correctly notes that the insanity thesis is deeply 
grounded in the Western-scripted Heart of Darkness 
paradigm frequently used to write off the complex- 
ities of African conflicts. The Lka’s war in Uganda, 
like many conflicts in Africa, may appear illogical 
to the outsider (and especially to the Western 
media), but 1t contains an internal logic that makes 
it rational to the participants. 

Those who reject the insanity thesis often cite the 
legitimate problems and complaints of the Acholi 
and other people in the.north as the reason why the 
LRA conflict continues. Indeed, the Acholi and cen- 
tral authorities have a lengthy history of antagonism. 

British colonialists imposed the practice of eth- 
nic division in Uganda, with the result that the peo- 


ples of the north dominated the ranks of the colo- 
nial army while generally being economically and 
politically disadvantaged. Under the regimes of Mil- 
ton Obote and Idi Amin, the colonial practice of 
ethnic division continued, particularly in the army, 
in which roughly 75 percent of soldiers were from 
northern Uganda. In 1971 and 1972, Idi Amin 
ordered thousands of Acholi soldiers into their bar- 
racks, where he had them murdered. When Musev- 
enis National Resistance Army came to power; 
many NRA soldiers took to plundering, raping, and 
murdering in the north. In 1986, the government 
ordered the Acholi to surrender their weapons, but 
many kept their guns and fled to the bush to join 
resistance movements. 

Over the course of the LRA war, government offi- 
cials and soldiers have repeatedly complained of a 
lack of cooperation from the civilian population in 
the north. Yet it is fairly obvious why that might be 
the case. Reported atrocities committed by govern- 
ment soldiers are common. The government’ 
paramilitary organizations, such as the Kalangala 
Action Plan (which was active in Museveni'’s 2001 
presidential campaign), also are notorious abusers 
of the northern population. 

These abuses by the government’ representatives 
have deepened the north's historic distrust of, if 
not outright hostility toward, the central govern- 
ment. But it does not necessarily follow that these 
same people would support Kony and the LRA. 
Because LRA rebels have not successfully circulated a 
coherent political agenda, it is unclear whether they 
are truly fighting “for” the people in the north. They 
seem neither to offer nor to practice any serious 
political alternatives or correctives. In fact, the LRA 
has predominantly attacked, raped, kidnapped, and 
killed their fellow Acholi and other northerers. 

This seemingly bewildering contradiction can be 
partly explained by the fact that, because govern- 
ment soldiers have behaved in an even worse man- 
ner than the LRA, some of the Acholi have tolerated 
the rebels. An even more nuanced image emerges 
by shifting the focus away from strict political con- 
siderations to the larger social belief systems in the 
north. The LRA draws on a traditional connection 
between healing and killing, and views the killing 
of a “witch” or agent of evil as a necessary act in the 
struggle to heal the Acholi and Uganda. The LRA 
employs a logic of “you are either with us or against 
us.” Thus, anyone not with the LRA must be work- 
ing with evil spirits and is considered a legitimate 
target. But this understanding has its limitations. 
While Alice Auma, Joseph Kony, and their immedi- 
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ate followers have employed a coherent belief sys- 
tem that resonates with many in the north, it is 
equally clear that many northern Ugandans appear 
bewildered and tragically numbed by the conflict’s 
persistence, unable to understand, let alone justify, 
the brutal murder of fellow Acholi and the kidnap- 
ping of young children. Moreover, as the war has 
recently spread into eastern Uganda, it is clear that 
this is no longer a “northern” war and, more impor- 
tant, the Lra’s relationship to local populations 
seems to have no bearing on whether the group 
attacks government or civilian targets. | 


WAR PROFITEERING 

Some have, argued that the Museveni govern- 
ments failure to resolve the LRA conflict, either 
through military or nonmilitary means, stems from 
a desire not to bring the war to an end because it 
benefits the government to maintain the flame of 
conflict. Indeed, it is clear that many government 
officers and soldiers are more interested in profit- 
ing from the war than in directly confronting the 
LRA. Senior military officials in the Ugandan army 
are said to have picked up the salaries of “ghost sol- 
diers” and engaged in other corrupt practices. Most 
recently, army officers reportedly have transformed 
Operation Iron Fist into an outright moneymaking 
venture. Officers with connections have used the 
conflict for both predation and market exploitation. 
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Capitalizing on their power and influence, they are 
able to import and sell beer, cigarettes, and other 
luxury goods for sizeable profits. In Kampala, 
everyone seems to have a favorite example of how 
the institutionalization of the war has led to prof- 
itable behavior by the government and the army. 

Museveni, on the other hand, has argued that 
Kony only fights for personal enrichment. In an 
Fast African editorial, the Ugandan journalist 
Charles Onyango-Obbo offered the following 
insight: “If one kept a directory of the Ugandan 
rebel groups that have risen up . . . in the past 15 
years, it would be at least as fat as the Yellow Pages. 
And that, ultimately, might be the real reason the 
LRA has not been defeated. Uganda has grown to be 
a country where the fact of being an armed manor 
group ensures you longevity either as a president 
with a partisan army, or a rebel army.” 

The beneficiaries of the conflict are not limited 
to combatants. NGOs have been accused of organiz- 
ing conferences on ending the war with the aim of 
collecting fees And the war economy has also ben- 
efited some members of the civilian population. 
Civilians in the north often collude with the rebels, 
with goods stolen during LRA raids subsequently 
showing up 10 town shops. 


PUTTING THE GENIE BACK 

The challenge of ending the war in northern 
Uganda has been likened to returning a genie to its 
bottle. Perhaps the main reason why it is so hard to 
resolve the conflict has to do with its multiple 
causes, and with its dramatic evolution into an 
institutionalized lifestyle of violence in a rather 
marginalized corner of the world. 

The Holy Spirit Mobile Forces emerged for a vari- 
ety of complex and sometimes conflicting reasons. 
Developing a coherent belief system that legitimized 
a certain degree of violence (from kidnapping to 
maiming), Alice Lakwena created a movement that 


drew upon established symbolic languages and 
memories of the northern people, offering an alter- 
native to the abuses of the central government and 
the vagrancies of the modern world. As the indirect 
descendant of that movement, Kony’s LRA performed 
a similar function for a narrow constituency of the 
politically and socially dispossessed. The Lra has 
since helped create a culture of violence throughout 
the north, which it is now spreading to the east. The 
LRA has not been alone in creating this culture; the 
Museveni government, members of military and 
paramilitary organizations, government operatives 
from Sudan, and various elements within the civil- 
lan population also have helped. 

Putting the genie back in the bottle will require a 
miracle in part because the genie has been so dra- 
matically transformed. The LRA has created some- 
thing of a historical trap. Over the past 16 years, it 
has committed many atrocities and has lost the sup- 
port of the general local population; it appears to 
fight just for survival. Incorporation into society is 
seemingly impossible, mainly because the Ugandan 
government does not appear serious about allowing 
its integration, and because elements in the army and 
government benefit materially from the conflict. And 
Museveni and his government also benefit politically 
from the war. The fighting provides the government 
opportunities for entrenching its power—much as 
the Bush administration has used the war on terror 
to buttress its support. In fact, since 9-11, Museveni 
has increasingly appropriated the same rhetoric and 
made direct appeals to the United States as a fellow 
combatant in the “war on terrorism.” 

A final reason for the persistence of the war 1s its 
absence from the international communitys agenda. 
The fighting in northern Uganda is a humanitarian 
horror of epic proportions. Children are the LRA’s 
most numerous victims. Yet the international com- 
munity seems to care little about a conflict in a cor- 
ner of the world it considers marginal at best. I 


“A shared experience of brutalization, abuse, and marginalization informs the 
worldview of these movements. Each has emerged, too, jii the context ofa 


nee IREN state.” 


Africa’s Young Guerrillas: 
Rebels with a Cause? 
MORTEN BØAS 


he horror stories from Africa—about red- 
eyed, drugged monsters in the form of young 


men who seemingly kill without purpose or , 


remorse—are a staple of international news reports 
from the continent. The only objective of these 
vicious youth appears to be their own survival and 
the “pleasure” to be found in rape and looting. 
Greed and hatred seem their sole motivation. Move- 
ments sųch as the Revolutionary United Front in 
Sierra Leone, the Lord’s Resistance Army in Uganda, 
the Mai Mai in Congo, or the many factions in 
Liberia’ civil war are often presented as lacking any 
resemblance to recognizable patterns of armed resis- 
tance or poljtical conflict. If analyzed at all, these 
movements typically ; are viewed either as unique 
pathologies or as solely abọut economic avarice. 
The reality is more complex. Granted, most of 
the prominent armed movements in sub-Saharan 
Africa (the Patriotic Movement of Ivory Coast is 
among the few exceptions) do not easily fit into the 
categories suggested by Christopher Clapham in his 
1998 book African Guerrillas—that is, warlord 
insurgencies, and insurgencies driven by a desire for 
liberation, separatism, or reform. Nor does tradi- 
tional guerrilla theory, as articulated by Mao and 
Cuban revolutionary writers, throw much light on 
these movements. Even so, the difficulty in under- 
standing their motivations does not make irrational 
ferocity or simple greed the only possible explana- 
tions. The conflicts have a political context as well. 
Mainstream debate implies that all African wars 
are resource wars, fought not over political issues 
but in order to gain access to profits—the “greed 
kills” argument. Obviously, economic agendas are 
an integral part of African wars. But the desire to 
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accumulate, while an important motivation, is not 
the only one. Making this the lone theory repeats 
the mistake from a few years ago, when ethnicity 
was presented as the decisive factor explaining war 
in Africa. It is wrong, as well, to imagine that each 
of these movements eludes any broader contextual 
or political analysis. Just because insurgents act 
within local social, economic, and historical con- 
texts does not mean their trajectories are unique. 
The armed movements in fact share certain expe- . 
riences rooted in corruption, violence (political and 
economic), and deep poverty. These common expe- 
riences over time have contributed powerfully to 
social exclusion and ‘marginality, especially among 
the young. Indeed, even movements that have bit- 
terly opposed one another (for example, the Revo- 
lutionary United Front and the Kamajois in Sierra 
Leone, or the factions in the Liberian civil war) 
often have more in common than what separates 
them. A shared experience of brutalization, abuse, 
and marginalization informs the worldview of these 
movements. Fach has emerged, too, within the con- 
text of a deeply dysfunctional state. 
. The real tragedy is that entire generations of 
young men (and women) have developed a lifestyle 
of war and looting built on this common cosmol- 
ogy of social exclusion. The young people who fight 
in Africa are in many ways “apocalypse dudes,” 
looking more like characters stepping out of Mad 
Max or similar science fiction movies than our tra- 
ditional picture of the guerrilla fighter. Yet we 
should still be able to see the human face behind 
the masquerade of violence and destruction. 


FROM NOBODIES TO SOMEBODIES © 
Africa’ young fighters often are depicted as ruth- 


less murderers or powerless victims. Both views 


oversimplify by failing to account for the nature of 


“aii 
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war. War does more than merely disrupt or destroy 
existing social systems; it also creates new systems. 
Although cruel, ugly, and inhuman, war is also by 
nature an instrument for social restructuring. It 1s 
a site for innovation, which reorders social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. This is an aspect over- 
looked by those who reduce the causes of war 
solely to economic profit. And the misperception 
has policy implications: if wat is only about ban- 
ditry, then the primary response presumably must 
be military, because settlements are only negotiated 
with movements advancing a political agenda, not 
with armed criminals. 

In understanding war as a medium for social 
transformation, it is important to realize that most 
young combatants join the fight of their own free 
will. The Swedish researcher Mats Utas, in study- 
ing the Liberian conflict, noted that some liberi- 
ans “viewed it as a 


The advantages of doing so include everything from 
loot, bribes, and girlfriends (for the boys) to the 
acquisition of power for protection and revenge. 
Sunply possessing a gun can transform a “nobody” 
into a “somebody.” The practice of war has therefore 
broadened from a drama of social exclusion into a 
way of life and a mode of production. But what sets 
these processes in motion? 


THE CENTER CANNOT HOLD 
The political context underlying the fighters’ moti- 
vation stems from the relationship between youth 
and states. The critical question is how youth relate 
to the state both as an abstract entity (that is, as an 
idea), and as a manifestation of power from which 
both resources and punishment can be derived. The 
experiences of sub-Saharan African countries indi- 
cate that the marginalization and eventual abandon- 
ment of youth by the 





rebellion designed to State is the context in 
free them from a which conflict emerges— 
repressive govern- Ás states sank into seemingly permanent crisis, and the young become 
ment. . . . Parents those hurt the most were young people. willing combatants. 

sent their children off Africa is home to a 


to fight in what was 
seen as a righteous 
war. However, young people also saw it as a youth 
revolution, a possibility to get rid of autocrats 
who showed little concern for the young people 
of Liberia.” 

To a certain extent, the youth who have fought 
in Liberia have done so based on different interests 
and calculations from those of their factions’ adult 
leaders. The purpose of many is, first and foremost, 
to transform their lives from rural marginality to 
becoming key players in the economics and politics 
of the city centers. The war in Sierra Leone also can 
be read as a drama of social exclusion. The war and 
the atrocities committed are the consequences of 
years of ruthlessness and mismanagement by the 
political elites, which eventually led to a combined 
political, economic, social, and moral breakdown. 

One should of course not underestimate the 
problem of forced conscription (an obvious case 
being the Lords Resistance Army in northern 
Uganda). Such examples do not mean, however, that 
all movements restock their fightung forces in this 
way. Moreover, it is clear that, as wars continue with 
no end in sight, the reasons for fighting change. War 
becomes a trade in which recruitment to the various 
movements is often based on a master-apprentice 
model. Youths join armed insurgencies by connect- 
ing themselves to respected and feared warlords. 





variety of systems of 

personal rule. African 
leaders often manifest sovereign statehood in the 
manner of l'Etat, c'est moi. Where the leader is pre- 
sented as embodying the idea of the state, personal 
rule becomes inherently authoritarian. Arbitrary 
personal government exploits the law and other 
coercive instruments of the state to further its own 
purposes, monopolize power, and deny or restrict 
the political rights and material opportunities of 
other groups. 

When personal accumulation is closely tied to 
politics, a dynamic of violence often occurs—the 
result of repression in combination with the exclu- 
sion of some groups from both state structures and 
opportunities for enrichment. For example, when 
elites fear that the politics of exclusion may under- 
mine their power by narrowing their support base, 
violence becomes a tool of repression on behalf of 
the state. State violence reflects the desire to main- 
tain a monopoly on power and accumulation. Con- 
comitantly, conflicts over state access to resources 
can provoke violent confrontation between groups 
with different local or community affiliations. In par- 
ticular, violent conflict tends to erupt in the vacuum 
that emerges when the neopatrimonial state is forced 
to retreat because it lacks financial resources. The 
case of Sierra Leone is illuminating. The conflict in 
Sierra Leone—along with the fighting in Liberia, 


Congo, and so many other countries—shows that 
wars on the African continent are a consequence of 


the recession and failure of the state.-In Sierra Leone, . 


long-term patterns of exploiting forest and mineral 
resources fed a political economy dominated by pat- 
rimonial distribution. The political elite amassed 
support by distributing resources on a personal basis 
to followers, whereas relatively few resources were 
distributed in accordance with principles of bureau- 
cratic rationality and accountability. 

By the mid-1980s, a small group of resident 
Lebanese traders and collaborating politicians 
controlled the Sierra Leone economy. The most 
powerful Lebanese businessman was Jamul Said 
Mohammed, who gained de facto controlling inter- 
est in the state itself when he became joint owner 
of the National Trading Company, a former gov- 
ernment monopoly. This company held exclusive 
rights for 87 commodities. Jamil also owned or was 
the largest shareholder in all major firms in every 
strategic sector in the national economy. In the lat- 
ter part of Sierra Leone President Siaka Stevens's 
rule, it was difficult to distinguish the state from the 
private enterprises run by Stevens and Jamil. The 
style of government Stevens “institutionalized” in 
Sierra Leone corrupted most societal institutions. 

However, by the late 1980s, partly as a result of 
conditions placed on foreign loans and the tighten- 
ing of foreign aid budgets, this distribution of 
resources went into sharp decline. The ability of the 
state to control its peripheral regions was weakened 
and the loyalty of its citizens—particularly the 
younger generation—was tested. The governments 
retreat from the Liberian border region allowed dis- 
sidents to enter the country from Liberia and use 
the methods of violent social destabilization that 
they had learned in the Liberian civil war. 

The Revolutionary United Front (RUF) emerged 
as an idea and movement from an amalgamation of 
the “lumpen proletariat” or “forgotten sons” of the 
neopatrimonial state, and the embittered students 
and intellectuals whose prospects for employment 
were nonexistent. Both groups reached a point at 
which they felt they had nothing to lose by embark- 
ing on armed resistance against a state and a soci- 
ety that they saw as corrupt beyond hope of reform 
or improvement. 

The RUF began as a “weapon of the weak” for 
resistance and survival. It ended up waging a brutal 
war for crude profit. Why? These most marginalized 
people naturally sought to put the informal econ- 
omy to their advantage—initially only as a means to 
resistance and survival. The profit potential was not 
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obvious to those who started the movements; 1t took 
RUF leaders nearly six years to understand how they 
could use the country’s diamonds to improve their 
fighting capacity. It is thus too simple to write off 
Africas guerrilla wars as solely resource wars. 

The most harmful legacy of Stevens’s rule—a 
legacy also bequeathed by Samuel Doe in Liberia 
and Mobutu Sese Seko in the former Zaire—is the 
social internalization of corruption as a way of life. 
Corruption became the order of things: the main 
rule for socioeconomic interaction among people at 
all levels of society, from the ministries and state- 
owned enterprises to junior bureaucrats and teach- 
ers. A bribe was required to get any kind of work 
conducted or service provided. The civil war and 
the political economy of plunder represent the final 
spasms of state collapse that started with Stevens. 

The war in Sierra Leone is one obvious case, but 
the pattern of first expansion and then retreat of a 
neopatrimonial state, followed by widespread social 
exclusion, is one found in most African countries 
that are embroiled in civil war. To understand the 
“African guerrilla” we need to consider his or her 
experiences with the state, the traumas caused by 
these experiences, and the metanarratives con- 
structed around these shared memories and expe- 
riences. These shared experiences and narratives 
create the politics of memory; and the role played 
by memory politics—in setting in motion move- 
ments such as the Revolutionary United Front and 
the Mai Mai, and in providing an effective call to 
arms in Liberia—should not be underestimated. 
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“[President Joseph] Momoh’ 
inability to supply essential 
state services, or even act effectively as a 
personal patron, prompted many Sierra 
Leoneans, especially young men, to seek 
their fortunes in the diamond-mining areas 
under the control of increasingly indepen- 
dent strongmen. . . . Post-cold war Africa is 
at the vanguard of a violent passage to a new 
world of minimal government and global- ` 
ized commerce.” 
“Privauzing War in Sierra Leone” . 
Current History, May 1997 i 
` Willam Reno, 
author of Warlord Politics and African States 
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GETTING EVEN—GETTING RICH 

The state's failure to provide for its population is 
largely responsible for creating the nearly perma- 
nent marginalization of large segments of the public 
in political and economic life. This leads to inten- 
sified political conflicts over the distribution of 
ideas, identities, resources, and positions. People 
also are forced to design alternative survival strate- 
gies in the informal sector. The informalization of 
the state and economy that took place both in West 
and Central Afrıca paved the way for the emergence 
of natural-resource extraction as a potentially prof- 
itable focus of war economies, with the benefits 
narrowly distributed. Thus marginalization both 
causes, and results from, the crisis of the postcolo- 
nial state in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Wars have a social setting as well, shaped by the 
disruption of previous patterns of government and 
economic activity. Survival in an environment of 
extreme uncertainty and insecurity—as found in 
Sierra Leone or Congo—increasingly depends on 
complex webs of formal and informal political and 
economic relations, domestic and regional, that 


have an ethnic, corporative, or communal charac- 
ter. The economies of these countries have been 
corrupted to the extent that, for both rich and poor, 
it is the outcomes to be gained from the informal 
economy that matter. 

Many people suffered in recent decades from the 
uncertainty that this kind of economic practice fos- 
tered. However, as states sank into seemingly per- 
manent crisis, those hurt the most were young 
people, emerging from an impoverished and tat- 
tered education system to seek employment that the 
economy could not provide. It was the continued 
marginalization of young men in particular that cre- 
ated the vast pools of recruitment potentual that fed 
the rebel movements. 

The causes of conflict and the motivations of 
those who fight are not so easily drawn. But a com- 
mon strand can indeed be found in the contexts in 
which these conflicts occur. Almost every move- 
ment, however unique, emerged as a corrupt and 
neopatrimonial state receded, leaving behind disaf- 
fected youth with little means of achieving status or 
material improvement except as combatants. Ill 


_ “If democracy firmly establishes itself in- iik African giant and economic 


reform leads to increasing wealth and stability, Nigeria could serve as a beacon 
of inspiration for a continent many view as hopeless.” 





Nigeria's Democratic Generals | 


RoBERT B. LLOYD 


n April 2003 Nigerians reelected President Oluse- 
gun Obasanjo to a second term in polling gener- 
„ally accepted as free and fair, though marred by 
serious voting irregularities. Obasanjo’s reelection 
‘marked the first time the country had successfully 
carried out a back-to-back election of a civilian gov- 
ernment. Will the country’ transition to democracy 
continue? Or will it, like past attempts to install elec- 
tive governments, abort amid ethnic conflict or mil- 
itary coups? Much depends on the answer. 


DIVIDED IT STANDS | 

Located on Africa’s western shore, Nigeria has the 
potential to become one of the continent’ power- 
houses. Its population of 130 million is expected 
to nearly double to 245 million by 2015. Lagos, 
Nigeria’ commercial capital, is itself home to an esti- 
mated 11 million people—edging: out Cairo as the 
largest urban center on the African continent. The 
country possesses vast reserves of oil and natural gas, 
with estimates of proven oil reserves ranging from 24 
billion to 32 billion barrels: Nigeria today produces 
about 2 million barrels of oil per day, the majority of 
which it exports to markets in the United States, 
Europe, and Asia. In 2002 it was the fifth-largest 
exporter of crude oil to the United States. 

Already Nigeria has taken a leading role in the 
continent's political affairs. It has supplied peace- 
keeping troops both in Sierra Leone and Liberia to 
help stabilize those two failed states in West Africa. 
Along with South Africa and Australia, Nigeria has 
taken the lead in addressing Commonwealth con- 
cerns regarding the current political crisis in Zim- 
babwe. President Obasanjo, working closely with 
South Africa, also played a critical role in creating 
the New Partnership for African Development as a 
way to spur economic growth on the continent. 


RoBERT B. LLoYD is an assistant professor of international rela- 
tions at Pepperdine Untversıty and director of ıts international 
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A large and growing population, abundant energy 
resources, and a regional leadership position might 
suggest a prosperous and peaceful country. Yet 
Nigeria has a troubled history of economic malaise, 
political and religious strife, and debates over the 
viability of the Nigerian federation. Nigerians have 
had to grapple with postcolonial nation-building in 
one of the most diverse states in the world. Approx- 
imately 500 languages are spoken, and the country 
remains deeply divided among three major ethno- 
linguistic groups. In the north are the Hausa-Fulani, 
who comprise nearly a third of the population. In 
southwestern Nigeria, including Lagos, are the 
Yoruba. Igbos, the third-largest group, live in south- 
ern Nigeria. These last two groups each comprise 
one-fifth of the population. Moreover, a stark reli- 
gious divide splits the country roughly in half. 
Northern Nigeria is Muslim; the south is predomi- 
nantly Christian. 

These ethnic, linguistic, cultural, religious, and 
geographic divisions have repeatedly threatened the 
integrity of the Nigerian state. Nigerian politics, not 
surprisingly, has been marked by a competitive 
struggle for preferential control over the govern- 
ment and the resources it controls. Yet, despite 
forces that logically lead toward disintegration, the , 
Nigerian state has survived. Furthermore, notwith- 
standing periodic bouts of military rule and corrupt 
civilian governments, Nigerians show a persistent 
inclination toward democracy. The recent elections 
evoke some optimism that Nigerias transition to a 
durable democratic regime is continuing. Of par- 
ticular importance is the growing acceptance of 
democracy as the best, if often flawed, way to man- 
age conflict in a deeply divided country. 


WHO RULES NIGERIA? 

The genesis of the Nigerian state, like most in 
Africa, was rooted in the competitive logic of one 
European colonial powers trying to maximize its 
African territorial possessions while minimizing 
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those of rival European states. In Nigeria’s case 
Britain was the colonial power and its primary rival 
was France. In addition, control over the three 
major ethnolinguistic regions of Nigeria afforded 
Great Britain access to the mouth of the Niger 
River, its inland tributaries, and the immediate 
Atlantic coastline. 

British colonial policies contributed to a deepen- 
ing divide among the three regions. Opting to rule 
indirectly through Muslim Fulani leaders, the British 
discouraged Christian missionary activity in the 
north. In the largely animist south, missionaries and 
a stronger British colonial presence fostered educa- 
tion, employment, and urbanization. Although the 
British eventually consolidated the Muslim north 
with the animist and Christian south in 1914, it was 
not until after World War II that formal political 
interaction occurred between northern and southern 
Nigerians. The British essentially treated Nigerias 
north, east, and west as 








virtually guaranteed that two parties would always 
perceive themselves as losers and thus be marginal- 
ized in the new political dispensation. 


Coup AND COUNTER-COUP 
As conflict grew, in 1966 the Igbos in the east 
staged a coup against the democratic government, 
headed by northerners. This was the spark that led 
to civil war and the near dissolution of the Nigerian 
federation. Angry northern leaders staged a counter- 
coup and also encouraged attacks on Igbos in the 
north. Many were killed, and many more returned 
to their homeland. Last-ditch attempts at negotia- 
tions failed, and the Eastern Region seceded as the 
Republic of Biafra in 1967. The military ultimately 
defeated the Biafran rebellion in 1970, büt at a high 
cost to the country. An estimated 1 million to 3 mil- 
lon Igbos died, most from starvation and disease. 
An estimated 3 million were refugees. Cities were 
in ruins. Schools and 


separate and distinct admin- clinics were closed. 
K O E It is premature to conclude that Nigeria will Cie one oene ie 
one colony. Me come was a perception 
Nigeria achieved inde- trade military for de facto single party rule. of legitimacy attached to 
pendence in October 1960 military rule because of 
but was now left with its nationalist credentials. 


the question: Who among Nigerians would govern 
the country? This led directly to a second, and 
related, question: How would Nigeria be governed? 
The answers to these two questions have framed 
much of the country’s politics—and economics— 
since independence. 

The initial answer was a democratic regime that 
would allow access to power for all Nigerians and 
respond to demands placed on the state and its 
resources. The country’s tripartite division meant, 
however, that Nigerian politics were inherently 
unstable. Furthermore, in practice access to politi- 
cal power meant direct access to economic 
resources for personal use. Putting additional 
strains on the system was the fact that the Muslim 
north made up just over 50 percent of the country’s 
population. This meant that election results based 
largely on ethnic and religious criteria would lead 
to a northerner heading a country whose oul wealth 
lay largely in the south. 

Intense competition among three regionally 
based monopolistic parties for power at the new 
federal level caused the democratic regime to col- 
lapse just six years after independence. Rather than 
channeling conflict in a constructive manner, the 
political system was seen as a winner-take-all con- 
test for power and money. The rules of the game 


A ential military government acted as a salutary 
counterpoint to the potential disintegration of a 
diverse and divided state. Northern military leaders 
taking power through coups became a characteris- 
tic and persistent feature of Nigerian politics for the 
next three decades. Yet, throughout Nigeria’s long 
history of military rule, the appeal of democracy 
remained strong. Even a tyrant like General Sani 
Abacha, who ruled the country from 1993 to 1998, 
paid lip service to the argument that he was serving 
Nigeria until democracy could be restored. 

From 1967 until the establishment of the Sec- 
ond Republic in 1979, military leaders grappled 
with conflicting demands on the state. Successive 
regimes centralized finances, established methods 
of distributing rapidly increasing oil revenues 
among Nigeria’s states, embarked on numerous 
bouts of subdividing the regions into more numer- 
ous states, and rewrote the constitution of the First 
Republic—most notably to replace the British par- 
hamentarian system with an American presiden- 
tial model. Instrumental in moving Nigeria toward 
democracy during this period was Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Obasanjo, a Yoruba from the west. A com- 
mander in the Biafran War, Obasanjo came into 
power in 1976 after Nigerian leader Brigadier Gen- 
eral Murtala Mohammed was assassinated during 


a failed coup attempt. Obasanjo won great respect 
for handing over power to a civilian government 
in 1979. 

Alhaji Shehu Shagari, a Muslim Fulani from the 
north, was elected president of the Second Repub- 
lic. The return to democratic rule caused many of 
the same political tensions to resurface. Once again 
the three regions, though modified by subdivision 
into numerous states, contended for access to polit- 
ical power and economic resources. Conflict grew 
over the appointment of federal liaisons who acted 
as alternate state governors, a federal quota system 
- on education and bureaucracy that had the effect of 
favoring northerners, and the allocation of declin- 
ing oil revenues. Government corruption reached 
epidemic proportions. Holding office in govern- 
ment, rather than being seen as a service to one’s 
fellow citizens, had become the quickest and surest 
path to financial well-being. Despite these tensions, 
the civilian government managed to hold elections 
in 1983. Shagarı5 party won by a landslide, but his 
victory was secured by massive voting fraud. 


A SUCCESSION OF GENERALS 

The Second Republic, and Nigeria’ first attempt 
at back-to-back civilian elections, ended that same 
year when a northern Muslim, General Moham- 
madu Buharı, staged a coup in December. At this 
point the Nigerian political system had shown a 
clear pattern of alternating between periods of civil- 
ian government (liberalization) and military rule 
(integration). Buharı launched a popular anti-cor- 
ruption crusade and a very unpopular fiscal auster- 
ity policy. He also attempted to organize the life of 
generally disorderly Nigerians. Soldiers enforced 
bus queues and publicly humiliated government 
employees who showed up late to work. Com- 
plaints were addressed by passing decrees to restrict 
freedom of the press. A bloodless coup in 1985 
ousted the unpopular Buharı and elevated General 
Ibrahim Babangida as head of Nigeria. 

Babangida seized power during a time of severe 
economic crisis. Beginning in 1982 the oil boom 
was followed by an oil bust as worldwide oil pro- 
duction increased. The price of oil fell dramatically. 
Government spending, however, had continued to 
grow despite the fall in oil-derived revenues. Short- 
falls were made up by borrowing, which led to large 
debts. Corruption remained endemic. Babangida, a 
Muslim, embarked on a policy of economic liberal- 
ization combined with political centralizaton, 
reform, and repression. Political dissent, and the 
deepening economic crisis, quickly eroded his sup- 
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port. In response, Babangida initiated, and manip- 
ulated freely, a rocky and contentious transition 
toward democracy. This process culminated in elec- 
tions in 1993, won by a Yoruba businessman. But 
the Babangida government annulled the election 
results even before they were announced, bringing 
a quick end to the Third Republic. 

In November 1993, General Sani Abacha, 
Babangida’s minister of defense, staged his own 
coup. Under Abacha, Nigerian politics descended to 
lows never reached before. Abacha ended any sem- 
blance of democratic rule. He replaced civilian state 
and federal elected officials with military officers. He 
purged dissenting military officers, clamped down 
on the media, and established a police state. 
Together with his close military associates, he plun- 
dered the state’s resources. He responded to protest 
with harsh repression. Outraged at his abuses, the 
European Union imposed sanctions and the Com- 
monwealth suspended Nigeria. Once the bright star 
of Africa, Nigeria had deteriorated into an interna- 
tionally isolated rogue state. 

Domestic and international opposition to Abacha 
did, however, have an impact on his rule. The col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union also ushered ın a new era 
of democratizaton across the African continent. 
The winds of change had even swept to South 
Africa where, in 1994, democracy was born on the 
rubble of apartheid. Sensing the unpopularity of 
military rule ın a continent increasingly democra- 
tizing, Abacha convened a National Constitutional 
Conference. This body endorsed a draft constitu- 
tion and announced a return to civilian government 
within two years. Abacha later pushed the date back 
two years to 1998. The delay gave him time to 
induce the five officially sanctioned parties to 
endorse him as their candidate. Clearly the demo- 
cratic transition from military to “civilian” rule 
would leave Abacha in charge. But as the August 
1998 date for a predicted landslide election victory 
came closer, one of history’ unpredicted yet 
extraordinary Y-junctions occurred: Abacha died of 
an apparent heart attack (although it was rumored 
that he had been poisoned). 

A provisional ruling council selected General 
Abdusalami Abubakar as Nigerias new leader. 
Abubakar, a Muslim from the north, moved quickly 
to release political prisoners—including Olusegun. 
Obasanjo, the former general who had handed power 
over to a civilian administration in 1979 and who had 
been imprisoned for opposing Abacha. Abubakar also 
announced a revamped democratic transition. Elec- 
tions were scheduled for the spring of 1999. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC MOMENT 

In assessing Nigeria's transition to democracy it 
is important to note that the country had provided 
an answer, if not a democratic one, to the two ques- 
tions posed earlier: Who will rule Nigena, and how 
will it be governed? By 1999, a largely northern- 
dominated military had governed Nigeria for the 
previous 16 years. While military leaders presented 
themselves as guardians of Nigeria's integrity, they 
also had self-interest in serving in government Off- 
cial positions brought personal enrichment through 
access to oil-derived government revenues. Periodic 
military coups afforded new officers access to so- 
called time at the trough. By 1999, however, the 
Abacha government’ repression and corruption, 
combined with a free-falling economy, had caused 
public support for a mulitary answer to these two 
questions to wane. 

In May 1999 Obasanjo was elected president of 
Nigeria’s Fourth Republic. Election returns gener- 
ally confirmed the 
regional, ethnic, and 
religious divides in 
the country, but 
also provided a hope- 
ful sign for over- 
coming Nigeria's 
political fault lines. 
Obasanjo’s People’s 
Democratic Party (ppp) was largely northern-based 
and Muslim, but Obasanjo himself was a Yoruba 
Christian. His election mollified Yorubas still sung- 
ing from the election annulment in 1993 that had 
denied a Yoruba the presidency. Obasanjo won with 
63 percent of the recorded vote. The results, though 
marred by serious voting irregularities, were never- 
theless generally accepted as valid. 

The establishment of democracy led to high 
expectations among Nigerians that many of the crit- 
ical economic and political problems facing the 
country would be addressed, if not resolved. But 
Obasanjo immediately faced challenges from north- 
erners, who now felt marginalized in the govern- 
ment. Growing tensions between Muslims and 
Christians over the implementation of sharia 
(Islamic law) in northern states led to widespread 
killings in the state of Kaduna. The economic crisis 
deepened as fuel shortages led to long lines at gaso- 
line stations. Political instability in the o1l-produc- 
ing delta region disrupted production. Fighting 
between the jaw and Itsekiri ethnic groups caused 
Shell and ChevronTexaco to suspend operations. 
Growing militancy among oil workers and youth 


Nigeria would be a ripe target for Al Qaeda, given 

the state’s political instability, its role as a major oil 

exporter to the United States, and its status as home 
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frustrated by the oil-rich region’s poverty led to 
attacks on ol installations in the south and offshore 
and to further oil production cuts. Electrical black- 
outs became commonplace. Gang wars began to 
rock the sprawling urban area of Lagos. Obasanjo 
survived a movement ın the National Assembly to 
impeach him on bribery charges. 

Despite these challenges, Nigeria in April 2003 
held its first successful civilian-led election that fol- 
lowed another civilian-led election. Obasanjo’s PDP 
ran against the largely northwestern and Muslim All 
Nigeria Peoples Party (ANPP) led by Mohammadu 
Buhari. This meant that the presidential election pit- 
ted two former generals and heads of state against 
each other: one a Christian Yoruba, the other a north- 
em Muslmn. Two smaller regional parties also fielded 
candidates, but the largely Yoruba, southwestern- 
based party, Alliance for Democracy (AD), made a 
critical decision to support Obasanjo. The elections 
returned Obasanjo to power with 62 percent of the 
vote. His closest 
rival, Buhari, gar- 
nered 32 percent. 
The elections, like 
the polling in 1999, 
were marked by 
serious irregulani- 
ties. But, overall, 
despite complaints 
and threats from Buhari, Nigerians and international 
observers accepted the elections legitimacy. 

The outcome changed Nigeria's political land- 
scape. The Yoruba aD suffered disastrous losses ın 
the southwest. AD voters marked ppp for Obasanjo, 
but out of confusion, ignorance, or design also voted 
for PDP in legislative and gubernatorial elections. An 
Igbo party (with about 3 percent of the total vote) 
did well only in its home states. As a result, Nige- 
rian politics for the moment features two national 
parties—the ppp and aNpp—and a clutch of smaller 
partes based on region or personality. Of the two 
national parties, only the ppp has true national 
reach. The AD may be gradually losing the Yoruba 
vote as citizens in the south and west decide that 
access to political power at the federal level, espe- 
cially with a fellow Yoruba as president, outweighs 
traditional party loyalty. 

The Ppr, since its rise to power five years ago, has 
gradually extended its influence throughout the 
country. Access to power gives the party a decided 
advantage in contesting future elections. Although 
the ANPP retains considerable popularity in the north, 
it has had less success in pushing beyond its Muslim 


base. Thus, for the first time in Nigerian history, de 
facto single party rule has become a possibility. Given 
the fractious polity, it is premature to conclude that 
Nigeria will trade military for de facto single party 
rule. But, given the prevalence of such rule in other 
African states, this possibility cannot be dismissed. 
Even South Africa’ current political system is domi- 
nated by the African National Congress, and will 
likely remain so for some time. Political patronage, 
which supports single party rule, is a characteristic 
feature of African politics. 


NIGERIA’S REGIONAL ROLE 

Although flawed, the April 2003 elections marked 
an important milestone in the life of Nigeria. A civil- 
ian administration successfully oversaw new elec- 
tions. Violence, by Nigerian standards, was relatively 
low and did not cause the elections to fail or be 
annulled. Nigeria, no longer an outcast, has taken 1ts 
seat at the table as one of the world’s most populous 
democratic states. 

Nigeria ıs a leader on such international initia- 
tives as the creation of the African Union that 
replaced the former Organization for African Unity. 
Along with South African President Thabo Mbeki, 
Obasanjo has given birth to the New Partnership 
for African Development, an initiative to foster eco- 
nomic growth and greater political accountability 
among African states. And President Obasanjo took 
the lead in suspending President Robert Mugabe's 
Zimbabwe from the Commonwealth for human 
rights violations. He has actively sought ways to 
mediate the political crisis in that troubled country. 

In August 2003, as part of a settlement to end the 
longstanding conflict in Liberia, Nigena provided 
sanctuary to Liberian President Charles Taylor. The 
decision was controversial, but ıt overcame a stub- 
born impasse and facilitated Taylors relinquishing 
power and the end of the civil war. Concurrently, 
Nigenan troops moved into Liberia to help provide 
security for a failed state. The peaceful resolution 
of border disputes with neighboring Cameroon has 
also inched forward. 

Nigerias peacekeeping experience under the aus- 
pices of the Economic Community of West African 
States suggests the country is well placed to assist 
in providing security in the region. This role has 
been strongly supported by the United States. The 
Bush administration sees Nigeria, along with 
Ethiopia, Kenya, and South Africa, as one of the 
four key states ın sub-Saharan Africa that can act as 
an anchor for regional stability through mediation 
and peacekeeping operations. (That it provides an 
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alternate source of oil outside the Middle East is 
also noted.) Nigeria, generally pro-West, is seeking 
investment to spur economic growth. The African 
Growth and Economic Opportunity Act, signed 
into law on May 18, 2001, is the centerpiece of the 
Bush administration’ efforts to foster trade, invest- 
ment, and economic growth in Africa, and it 1s a 
natural fit for Nigeria’s own leadership in the New 
Partnership for African Development. 


THREATS TO DEMOCRACY 

While Nigera’s international standing clearly has 
grown, the permanent establishment of a demo- 
cratic polity remains vulnerable to a number of 
domestic threats. The economy's continued weak- 
ness, for one, could derail the democratic transition. 
Nigeria is a very poor country. Nearly two-thirds of 
the population make less than one dollar per day. 
The growth rate averaged 3.1 percent per year 
between 1990 and 2000. Population growth, how- 
ever, averaged 2.7 percent between 1995 and 2000. 
Nigeria needs an annual growth rate of at least 7 
percent to make a real dent in unemployment. 
While a steady stream of oil revenues provides 
income, the oil-based economy has failed to diver- 
sify, so Nigena remains unusually exposed to rapid 
swings in world oil prices. 

While the need to accelerate Nigeria’s growth 
and broaden its economic base is obvious, the 
means to achieve these objectives are far from sim- 
ple. Like many countries in Africa, Nigeria's econ- 
omy is highly regulated. Earlier attempts to 
liberalize the economy have foundered on 
widespread political opposition. Well-connected 
political elites benefit financially from these regula- 
tions. In the case of fuel, Nigerians widely believe 
that cheap fuel is a birthright, even though state 
subsidies cost the government scarce tax revenue. 
Poor maintenance at the four state-owned oil 
refineries has led to the odd feature of an oil pro- 
ducer umporting refined fuel. 

A second challenge to Nigeria's democratic tran- 
sition arises from Islamic activism. Like many other 
states with large Muslim populations, Nigeria has 
been affected by agitation to integrate Islamic teach- 
ings into state legal codes. In January 2000, shortly 
after the 1999 election that ended years of rule by 
northern Muslims, the state of Zamfara introduced 
legislation to impose Islamic law. Twelve states in 
the Muslim north have since implemented sharia. 
These actions have heightened tensions between 
Muslims and Christians: thousands have been 
killed in periodic bouts of fighting. 
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International attention focused on sharia in 
Nigeria following well-publicized death sentences 
against two young women who became pregnant 
outside of marriage. In October 2001, Safiya Hus- 
saini was sentenced to death by stoning. A similar 
sentence against Amina Lawal followed ın March 
2002. Although sharia courts later overturned their 
sentences on technicalities, the precise relationship 
between sharia, state law, and federal law remains 
unclear. Sharia greatly exacerbates the Christian 
and Muslim divide in the country, and thus puts the 
federation’ stability at risk. 

The West has shown more interest in Islamist 
activism since Al Qaeda's attacks against the United 
States in 2001 There is no direct evidence that Al 
Qaeda cells are active in Nigeria and the govern- 
ment denies that any cells exist in the country. Nev- 
‘ertheless, the military recently crushed a small 
Islamic sect in the northeastern state of Yobe after 
it raided police stations to seize arms. The group 
apparently wanted to establish an Islamic state. 
Nigeria would be a ripe target for Al Qaeda, given 
the state’s political instability, its role as a major oil 
exporter to the United States, and its status as home 
to Africa’s largest Muslim population after Egypt. 

Corruption is a third challenge facing Nigerian 
democracy. Nigeria's history 1s one of military lead- 
ers stepping in when the public grows weary of 
stunning levels of political corruption. The use of 
public goods for private gain is deeply ingrained. 
Transparency International recently ranked Nigeria 
as the second most corrupt country in the world 
Unless the government can reduce corruption and 
firmly establish respect for property rights, many of 
the same dynamics that undermined earlier attempts 
at democratization could cause the Fourth Repub- 
lic to founder. A formal inquiry into the bankruptcy 
of state-owned Nigeria Airways, initiated by Presi- 
dent Obasanjo in 2001 and later made public in 
November 2003, revealed that the company’s assets 
had been siphoned off to managers, government 
ministers, and officials. The government has 
demanded a return of some $400 million in stolen 
assets from those responsible. Although no one has 
yet been convicted, such high-profile cases do place 
increasing pressure on a culture of corruption. 

Ethnic violence, too, continues to test democ- 
racy. In March 2004 more than 100 people died in 
conflict between the Ijaw and Itsekiri in Warri, an 
oil port city in the state of Delta. Ethnic rivalry, 
which also includes the Urhobo, has left Delta inse- 


cure. Further north, in the central states of Benue, 
Taraba, and Nassarawa, fighting between the Tiv 
and Jukun has led to hundreds of deaths. In Octo- 
ber 2001, the army indiscriminately massacred 
more than 200 Tiv civilians in Benue as revenge for ` 
a Tiv ambush that killed 19 soldiers. In Lagos, fight- 
ing between Hausas and Yorubas led to the deaths 
of more than 300 people in January 2002. While 
bouts of ethnic fighting are less common in Lagos, 
security in the city has been widely eroded by the 
growth in organized crime. 

Fifth, democracy in Nigeria historically has been 
halted when the military stages a coup. While there 
is no indication of this happening in the near 
future, it remains the surest and most likely way 
that the Fourth Republic would end. Triggers for a 
military takeover might include any number of 
grievances, including economic weakness, political 
corruption, or ethnic conflict. i 


DANGEROUS EXPECTATIONS? 

Nigerias democratic transition, like those of other 
countries such as South Africa, must deal with peo- 
ples often unrealistic expectations of what democ- 
racy can actually deliver in the near term. For many 
in developing countries, democracy is seen as a 
means to become wealthy rather than as a system of 
government that protects civil rights, promotes lib- 
erty, and reflects the will of the governed. While a 
constitutional regime can hardly guarantee economic 
growth, failure to meet expectations for jobs can 
erode popular support for democracy. If the Fourth 
Republic is to prove durable, Nigeria will have to 
address directly and forcefully the economic reforms 
necessary to boost the country’s economic growth. A 
shrinking economic pie exacerbates ethnic, regional, 
and religious tension in the country and disappoints 
those who had put thev faith in democracy. 

Despite its many challenges, Nigeria has come a 
long way politically in the past few years. Democracy 
in Nigeria will have a distinct Nigerian accent, but 
democratic habits have begun to take hold. The 
world has a vested interest in seeing this transition 
succeed, for Nigeria not only is Africa’s most popu- 
lous country, but also a regional power and major oil 
producer. It also is in some ways a microcosm of the 
Afmican continent and of the tests it faces. If democ- 
racy firmly establishes itself ın this African giant and 
economic reform leads to increasing wealth and sta- 
bility, Nigeria could serve as a beacon of inspiration 
for a continent many view as hopeless. | 
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minded policy in the Middle East, particularly the war in Iraq, in concentrating 
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at the end of March 2004 was a triumph—tfor 

Libya’s Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi. After 
years 10 the political and diplomatic wilderness, 
Blairs four-hour visit confirmed that, for Libya, a 
new era is about to begin. International business and 
Europe are courting the former pariah state. Even 
the United States is confidently expected to follow 
the British example in the near future, ending its 
unilateral sanctions and renewing diplomatic rela- 
tions. Although this dramatic recovery has been 
expensive for Libya, ıt has not threatened Qaddafi’ 
political heritage, or the fundamental nature of the 
regime he heads. 

The key to this sudden change in international 
attitudes lies in Qaddafi’s agreement at the end of 
2003 to renounce the research, manufacture, and 
possible use of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD) and to accept unrestrained inspections to 
determine what his country has been doing in this 
field in recent years. The agreement was trum- 
peted as a triumph of neoconservative America's 
policies of zero tolerance for these weapons 
(except, of course, in the case of allies such as 
Israel, a point Qaddafi did not overlook) and of 
Britains diplomatic skills in bringing the two sides 
together, despite Washington's distaste for the 
Libyan regime. In Britain, too, there was plenty of 
self-satisfied official comment about the efficacy 
of strong-minded policy in the Middle East, par- 
ticularly the war in Iraq, in concentrating Colonel 
Qaddafi’s mind on essential reform. 


B= Prime Minister Tony Blair’ visit to Libya 
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ENFORCED ISOLATION 

But it was nothing of the kind that led to the break- 
through, a point that the communiqué announcing 
the 2003 agreement hinted at when it observed that 
negotiations over the renunciation of weapons of 
mass destruction and allowing inspections had been 
going on for the past nine months. Most news 
reports ignored the implications of the admission. 
In reality, the talks had been under way, through 
British good offices, for far longer and had run in 
parallel with negotiations over compensation to be 
paid to the families of the victims of the bombing 
of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, in 
December 1988. The talks reflected, as did the 
announced agreement, a longstanding theme of 
Libyan foreign policy, stretching back—with occa- 
sional lapses—to April 1986, when Tripoli and 
Benghazi were bombed by American aircraft with 
British help in retaliation for a terrorist attack in 
West Berlin for which Libya was held responsible. 

In the wake of the 1986 bombings, the Libyan 
regime came to the conclusion that it could no 
longer ignore the reality of American power, nor 
could ıt afford to tweak America’s nose with its poli- 
cies of support for international terrorism, whether 
merely rhetorical, as it claimed, or substantive, as the 
West believed. The point was reinforced by Libya's 
humiliating defeat in 1987 in its war in Chad against 
a government buttressed with direct French and indi- 
rect American support. Over the next few years, 
Libya engaged in what British diplomats, with 
increasing alarm, described as a successful “charm 
offensive,” persuading European governments to 
reinforce their diplomatic links and their involve- 
ment in Libyan oil. Nor was there much doubt about 
Qaddafi own conversion to moderation and coop- 
eration, rather than radicalism and confrontation. In 
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the early 1990s, he remarked that he wanted to see 
Libya as the “Kuwait of the Mediterranean,” by 
which he seems to have meant a state based on polit- 
ical moderation, economic well-being, and partici- 
pation in the global community. 

The real target of this Libyan maneuver on the 
diplomatic scene was the restoration of links with 
both Britain and the United States. America had 
suspended relations in 1980 (by an oversight they 
were never formally broken off) as a result of 
Libyan support for the new Islamic regime in 
Teheran and the sacking of the American embassy 
in Tripoli. Britain had angrily severed all contacts 
in 1984 after the killing of policewoman Yvonne 
Fletcher outside the Libyan embassy in London 
during a demonstration by Libyan dissidents. The 
breach with Britain was embarrassing, since the 
country had become an important vacation and 
medical center for Libya. The breach with the 
United States was far more serious because it had 
immediate economic implications. 

As part of the break in relations, the Reagan 
administration had imposed unilateral sanctions on 
the export of Libyan oil to the United States, the 
operations of American oil companies in Libya, and 
the supply of all except humanitarian goods to 
Libya, thus interdicting the supply of us oil field 
equipment on which the Libyan oil industry was 
based. The sanctions banned travel to Libya and 
made Libyan access to the United States very diffi- 
cult through a highly restrictive visa regime. These 
were not the first American sanctions against Libya; 
those had begun in the 1970s under the Carter 
administration ın response to charges of Libyan- 
sponsored terrorism. The Reagan sanctions were, 
however, the most severe and reinforced the point 
that Libya was in no position to seriously challenge 
US power. 

Libyas hopes of achieving a rapid solution to its 
diplomatic problems received a massive setback in 
1991, when it was accused of responsibility for the 
bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie in 
1988 and a French uta airliner over Niger in 
September 1989. The following year, United Nations 
sanctions killed off any chance of a quick change in 
the diplomatic scene. And four years later, in 1996, 
the us Congress passed the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act, 
reinforcing the unilateral American sanctions 
regime. New opportunities for Libya emerged only 
after Britain, with the arrival of a new Labor gov- 
ernment under Tony Blair in May 1997, decided to 
find a way to resolve the Lockerbie crisis. The sus- 
pension of UN sanctions in April 1999, once the 


Libyan government turned over for trial two Libyan 
suspects in the Lockerbie bombing, provided Tripoli 
with its first real chance of ending its isolation as far 
as Europe and America were concerned. 

The lengthy gestation of this policy—some 17 
years—should not be surprising, nor should be the 
occasional self-destructive ambiguities of Libyan 
policy makers, for this is inherent in the process of 
Libyan foreign policy. One driver of the current 
search for umproved relations reflects the need to 
develop the economy through foreign investment 
and thus avoid domestic dissent. The scholar Mary- 
Jane Deeb has described Libyan foreign policy as a 
pyramid with neighboring states at the peak, the 
Arab world next, followed by the Islamic world 
overall, then the developing world, and, as a sub- 
stratum at the base, the industnalized countries. She 
adds that, the more remote an issue is from Libya's 
core interests—which are security-led ın nature and 
dominated by North Africa—the more ideologically 
motivated policy will often be. Yet Libya’s foreign 
strategies, she notes, can also be pragmatic rather 
than principled. Longtime Libya observer Ronald 
Bruce St. John argues that foreign policy under 
Qaddafi has been ideologically driven and aggres- 
sive, but has drawn on the principles established for 
Libya's foreign relations by his monarchical prede- 
cessor. Libyan foreign policy, he suggests, has made 
use of a strategic constancy and a tactical flexibility 
based on Arab unity and anti-imperialism, while 
being prepared to exploit Western technological 
superiority. These interpretations show why it is 
quite possible for there to have been a coherent pro- 
ject of renewal and reentry into the global system 
alongside the continuation of anti-Western radical- 
ism that produced the contradictions and tragedies 
of Lockerbie and the uta bombing. 


THE TURNAROUND 

Libyan willingness to compromise was not suffi- 
cient for full rehabilitation, however. The UN reso- 
lutions required additional Libyan moves before 
sanctions could be definitively removed, including 
a renunciation of support for terrorism, acceptance 
of responsibility for and help with definitvely 
resolving the Lockerbie affair, and the abandonment 
of weapons of mass destruction. In addition, the 
United States had its own demands for removing its 
unilateral sanctions regime. Libya saw few difficul- 
ties in satisfying these demands, as long as ıt could 
find a form of words that would not directly mncrim- 
inate its leadership in accepting responsibility. After 
all, its WMD programs—mainly chemical weapons, 


as far as anybody knew, although there had been 
occasional hints of unsuccessful interest in nuclear 
weapons—had been blocked in the early 1980s 
after American protests and threats over the Rabta 
chemical plant that German companies had helped 
to equip. 

With the arrival of the Bush administration in 
2001 the picture changed radically: the neoconser- 
vatives and Reaganites in the new administration 
were far more suspicious of Libya than their prede- 
cessors. The new administration evidently rebuffed 
Libyan help and sympathy in the wake of the 
September 11 attacks on New York and Washing- 
ton (the Libyan government, apart from having 
been the first to issue an international arrest war- 
rant for Osama bin Laden, immediately offered its 
condolences to the United States after the attacks 
and was the first to offer concrete information on 
Al Qaeda to the 
Bush administra- 
tion). This reach- 





The Libyan regime came to the conclusion that it 
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2002 and had received positive assurances of 
Libyan cooperation on the WMD question. 

The Libyan negotiators were led by the Libyan 
ambassador to Britain, Mohamed Zwai, his coun- 
terpart in Italy, Abdellati Obaidi, and Musa Kusa, a 
prominent member of the revolutionary committee 
movement, head of external security, close confidant 
of the colonel, and one-time British bugbear who 
was expelled as head of the Libyan Peoples’ Bureau 
in London in 1980 Once agreement had been 
reached in September 2003 on satisfying the terms 
of the UN sanctions resolutions, leading to their 
removal with reluctant American acquiescence, the 
scene was set for final resolution of the WMD issue. 
Libya had already made it clear, months before, that 
it had no objection to renouncing these weapons or 
to inspections, provided agreement was reached on 
the modalities and that the United States consent 
not to seek pre- 
texts for further 
adverse action. 


ing out from the As a gesture 
Libyan side did could no longer ignore the reality of American power, of good faith, 
nothing to break nor could it afford to tweak America’s nose with its Libya agreed to 
the link in the new policies of support for international terrorism. allow British and 
administration's US investigators 
mind between Libya to examine the 


and the so-called axis of evil, even though it was not 
explicitly tied to the axis in President Bush’s January 
2002 State of the Union address. New accusations 
of Libyan weapons of mass destruction emerged, 
principally from John Bolton, the administration's 
undersecretary of state for arms control. He repeat- 
edly alleged that Libya was initiating new programs, 
although evidence was singularly lacking. 

Libya, desperate for international recognition 
and anxious to attract American investment, began 
detailed negotiations in London in 2002, both over 
the issue of compensation—carried on with the 
legal representatives of the victims’ families—and, 
with representatives of the State Department, over 
other outstanding issues, including weapons of 
mass destruction. The talks took place under British 
government auspices: the Brith Foreign Office 
minister, Mike O’Brien, had broached the subject 
with Qaddafi during his visit to Libya in August 


lIt was rumored that Libya itself tipped off Briush and us 
investigators to the shrpment as a means of earning goodwill 
If so, 1t was an expensive gesture; American sources claim 
that Libya had paid over $100 mullion to the semi-official 
Pakistani network, run by Abdul Qadir Khan, that has been 
subsequently unveiled as responsible for promoting nuclear 
prohferation m North Korea and Iran. 


various sites at which weapons programs were 
alleged to operate. The investigators found stocks of 
mustard gas from the 1980s and reported that Libya 
had indeed begun a program for uranium enrich- 
ment—there had long been rumors that Libya had 
acquired yellowcake (a form of partially refined ura- 
nium) from Niger, although there was no firm evi- 
dence—despite the fact that its nuclear research 
program was based on a small and outdated Soviet 
reactor at Tarhuna. Qaddafi’s decision to formally 
renounce the program may have been accelerated by 
the parallel discovery of a ship carrying centrifuge 
components, essential for enriching uranium, 
allegedly destined for Libya, but the decision’ ulti- 
mate driver was the desire to encourage America to 
renew diplomatic relations.1 

This point was emphasized by Qaddafi’s prime 
minister, Shukri Ghanem, in an interview with the 
New York Times in early 2004, when he claimed that 
the decision had been made ın the London negoti- 
ations to speed diplomatic recognition and the 
removal of unilateral American sanctions. These 
events, he emphasized, had to occur by May 2004; 
otherwise Libya would halve the $2.7 billion-worth 
of compensation it paid to the Lockerbie victims’ 
families, as was provided for in the compensation 
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agreement. Interestingly enough, there 1s no sign as 
yet that this might happen. Although the us State 
Department has pointed out that the agreement was 
not signed by the United States government and 
was therefore not binding on it, other domestic 
pressures, not least from American oil companies 
desperate to return to Libya, might well change the 
administration’s mind. Some Arab commentators 
were enraged at what they saw as Libyan duplicity 
and cowardice in abandoning wD, although oth- 
ers realized the rationale behind the move. Qaddafi 
himself used the event to call for Israel to follow 
Libya’s lead in renouncing such weapons. 

The final irony, however, came from Mohamed 
ElBaradei, the head of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, who rushed with a team of six 
inspectors to Libya after the announcement of the 
weapons agreement to inspect the alleged nuclear 
sites. Libya was, he reported, in the very prelimi- 
nary stages of an enrichment program, with no 
enriched uranium and no facility to produce it. 
Libya’s centrifuges numbered in the dozens, not the 
thousands that industrial production would require, 
and they were not even set up. The incident was to 
mark the beginning of an unedifying struggle 
between the agency and us inspectors to claim own- 
ership of the process of dismantling Libya’s nuclear 
program, with a disgruntled ElBaradei consistently 
deflating American claims about the size of the 
Libyan nuclear program. By March, the issue had 
ceased to matter. Libyas modestly equipped nuclear 
program has been dismantled and shipped to the 
United States, despite the ruffled feathers in Vienna. 


THE WEST REACTS 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of this 
unique experience of peaceful and collaborative dis- 
armament has been the enthusiasm with which it 
has been received in Washington and London. The 


2Perhaps because he had not enjoyed his previous visit 
Just before the September 1969 coup that brought him to 
power, the future Libyan leader had attended a mihtary com- 
munications course in Beaconsfield, outside London. He 
had not enjoyed the expenence there is a famous pho- 
tograph of him in London’ Piccadilly Circus, where his dis- 
taste for the crowds (and. no doubt, corruption) of the city 
1s Clearly expressed. 

3Four us-based ol companies were forced to abandon their 
Interests in Libya when the aciministrahion mtroduced 
Its OWN sanctions in 1986 The four—Marathon, 
Occidental, Amerada Hess, and Hunt—left behind assets 
worth $2 billion that were generaung an income flow of $23 
billion a year. (The assets of the four have been worked in 
trust for them by co Imked to and created by Libya’ 
National Oil Company for this purpose.) 


British case is, perhaps, easier to appreciate since 
the Blair government has been increasingly desper- 
ate to point to some success from its Middle East- 
ern policies in recent years. Moreover, it was the 
British government that had broken the diplomatic 
deadlock in 1999, which in turn led to the end of 
the UN sanctions regime. There is also evidence that 
Britain would like to rebuild its status in Europe 
and sees Libya as a means by which it can demon- 
strate to its partners its influence in a region of vital 
importance to Europe, particularly over questions 
of energy supply. (Trade statistics demonstrate 
clearly Libya’s dependence on access to the indus- 
trialized world, particularly the European Union, 
which takes 85 percent of Libya’s exports. Eighty 
percent go to just three countries: Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. For its part, the EU generates 75 percent 
of Libya's imports.) And, of course, the British had 
specific interests over access to commercial oppor- 
tunities in the oil sector—generally seen as the 
most attractive prospect for oil and gas production 
worldwide—and in the refurbishment of Libya's 
decaying infrastructure. l 

Nonetheless, Blairs apparent enthusiasm for his 
four-hour meeting in March with the Libyan 
leader—a man until recently considered by West- 
em statesmen to be idiosyncratic, mercurial, and 
unstable—was a little surprising. After all, the 
colonel had not offered to visit Britain.2 Libya's for- 
eign minister, Abdulrahman al-Shalgam, had made 
a visit to Britain—his first official visit—some 
weeks before, so it might have been more appro- . 
priate for his British counterpart to have visited 
Libya instead. The fact that Blair decided to go him- 
self underlines the significance the Anglo-American 
alliance attached to Libya’s rehabilitation. And it is 
clear that the initiative is Anglo-American in nature, 
for the pace of change in Washington’ attitudes 
toward Libya since the start of 2004 has been sur- 
prisingly fast. 

No doubt the Bush administration has felt under 
considerable pressure from commercial and indus- 
trial lobbies, such as usa Engage, which have long 
demanded an end to the use of sanctions as a pol- 
icy because they disadvantage us commercial inter- 
ests abroad. There is also the well-known link 
between the administration and America’s power- 
ful oil sector, which saw itself being shut out from 
the rush for new concessions in the wake of the 
suspension of UN sanctions.3 Yet the administration 
had resisted these pressures for three years with lit- 
tle difficulty. The decision in early 2004 to begin 
dismantling the unilateral sanctions regime seems 


to have been spurred by a quite different dynamic: 
sudden enthusiasm in Congress to speed an 
improvement in diplomatic relations. 

This was particularly surprising since Congress 
had been united in its hostility to Libya ever since 
it had passed, to the dismay of the Clinton admin- 
istration, the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act in 1996. 
There had, however, been signs of congressional 
concern over the implications of the continued 
sanctions regime in 2002, when news emerged of 
European pressure on Libya to revoke the conces- 
sions held in trust for American companies; con- 
cessions that, in any case, would end in 2005. (Had 
they already been revoked, of course, the American 
companies would have been unable to seek their 
renewal.) The turning point seems to have been a 
congressional visit to Libya in early 2004 by a del- 
egation led by Tom Lantos (D, CAL.). The delegation 
returned umpressed and ready to welcome a funda- 
mental change in relations. 

The degree of this change in attitude was under- 
scored in early March this year when the Libyan 
prime minister, who is not accustomed to handling 
the Western media, was goaded by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation into expressing reservations 
about Libyan responsibility for the violent incident 
in London in 1984, which had led to the breach in 
diplomatic relations with Britain, and about the 
Lockerbie issue, which he said required a pragmatic 
approach to the problem of restoring relations with 
the United States. In fact, he merely reiterated the 


~ basic elements of the official Libyan position on both 


issues. But his intervention, to say the least, was 
hardly diplomatic. Even worse, 1t occurred at a par- 
ticularly delicate moment, when the United States 
was about to make its first conciliatory gesture by 
removing restrictions on travel to Libya. 
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Of course, what had been planned had to be 
delayed, but the truly surprising aspect was the lack 
of significance attributed to the prime ministers 
remarks by congressional representatives, particu- 
larly Congressman Lantos. Indeed, within days of 
the incident, the State Department reinstated its ini- 
tiatives to ease relations, new conciliatory measures 
were proposed, and the four oil companies were 
allowed to return to prepare the recovery of their 
concessions. Veteran diplomats privately voiced sur- 
prise at the sudden and unexpected pressure from 
the White House to speed up the rehabilitation of 
Libya, despite still outstanding demands on the 
American agenda: that Libya introduce democratic 
governance and a liberal economy. Now it is 
expected that presidential sanctions will be removed 
in June and congressional sanctions in August. 


OIL FOR OUR TIME? 

Will the removal of sanctions put an end to 24 
years of mutual irritation and misunderstanding? Yes 
and no. Were the Qaddafi regime to undergo the 
complete reformation at which it has hinted, with an 
end to its idiosyncratic and discriminatory “state of 
the masses” and a profound reform of its state-cen- 
tered economy, the answer would undoubtedly be in 
the affirmative. 

Colonel Qaddafi, however, has shown his tenacity 
in the past and is unlikely to retire into obscurity. 
Nor 1s the regime, despite pressure for reform, about 
to become a shining beacon of democracy, account- 
ability, and the rule of law in the Middle East and 
North Africa. The real question 1s whether sufficient 
change will occur in Libya for Washington and its 
European allies to be able to tolerate a regime that 
both have disliked for many years, for the sake of 
access to its irresistible assets ın oil and gas. . W 







“As long as Washington views imported petroleum as a national security matter, 
Africa will loom ever larger in the Pentagon's strategic calculations. This is so not 
only because America’s reliance on Africa’s oil is growing, but also because the 
very production of oil in Africa is likely to generate instability and conflict.” 
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Africa’s Oil and American National Security 


MICHAEL T. KLARE AND DANIEL VOLMAN 


uring most of the decade following the end 
of the cold war, American policy makers 
virtually ignored Africa. Because it was no 
, longer viewed as a contested area in the global com- 
petition between the superpowers, most analysts 
assumed that the United States did not have signif- 
icant national security interests in the region and 
that Washington would avoid any future military 
involvement there. This outlook changed with the 
Bush administrations inauguration in January 2001. 
Since then, White House officials have paid con- 
siderable attention to Africa and the Department of 
Defense has begun looking for military bases on the 
continent. The reason for this dramatic turnaround: 
growing American reliance on African oil. 

Although the United States still depends on the 
Persian Gulf and Latin America for a greater share 
of its oil supplies, Africa is a significant supplier 
and its proportional contribution to Us imports is 
growing. Indeed, the United States now imports as 
much oil from Africa as from Saudi Arabia, and 
obtains more from Angola than from Kuwait. 
According to the Department of Energy, African 
states produced approximately 8.5 million barrels 
of oil per day (mbd) in 2000, or 11 percent of total 
world production; by 2025, their output is 
expected to reach 16.2 mbd (13 percent of world 
production), with much of the increase being 
absorbed by the United States. Given that produc- 
tion in many older producing areas—including the 
United States—is projected to decline or remain 
flat, Africa’s growing output will be a significant 
factor in the global energy equation. 


MICHAEL T Klare ts a professor of peace and world security 
studies at Hampshire College and the author of the forthcoming 
Blood and Oil: The Dangers and Consequences of America’s 
Growing Petroleum Dependency (New York Metropolitan 
Books). DANIEL VOLMAN is a writer specializing in African 


security Issues. 


It is also becoming a significant factor in strate- 
gic thinking in Washington. “It’s been reliably 
reported that, for the first time, the two concepts— 
‘Africa’ and ‘us national security—have been used 
in the same sentence in Pentagon documents,” the 
former US ambassador to Chad, Donald R. Norland, 
told a congressional subcommittee in April 2002. 
When Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
African Affairs Michael A. Westphal held a press 
briefing that same month, he noted that “15 percent 
of the uss imported oil supply comes from sub- 
Saharan Africa,” and that “this is also a number 
which has the potential for increasing significantly 
in the next decade.” It is for this reason, he indi- 
cated, that Africa matters to the United States and 
explains why “we do follow it very closely” at the 
Department of Defense. 


KEEPING AMERICA WELL OILED 

The growing importance accorded to African oil 
by American strategists is a natural outgrowth of the 
energy strategy the Bush administration adopted in 
May 2001 under the auspices of the president's 
National Energy Policy Development Group, a high- 
level body chaired by Vice President Richard 
Cheney. According to the groups final report, 
National Energy Policy (also known as the “Cheney 
report”), the only way to sustain domestic economic 
growth is to provide American businesses and con- 
sumers with ever increasing amounts of petroleum 
and other basic fuels. And because America’s domes- 
tic oil fields are facing long-term decline, the only 
way to acquire sufficient energy is through increased 
imports. In 2001, the Department of Energy recently 
reported, the United States imported 10.6 million 
barrels a day of oil; by 2025, that figure is expected 
to reach 19.8 mbd—an increase of 87 percent. 

The administration has explicitly characterized 
the nation’s growing reliance on imported oil as a 


potential threat to national security. “On our pre- 
sent course,” the Cheney report warns, “America 
20 years from now will import nearly two of every 
three barrels of oil—a condition of increased depen- 
dency on foreign powers that do not always have 
America’s interests at heart.” Of particular concern 
to Washington, the report notes, is the “policy chal- 
lenge” posed by the “concentration of world oil 
production in any one region of the world”—an 
obvious reference to the Persian Gulf. The Gulf 
region has long been an area of turbulence and war, 
producing periodic disruptions in global oil deliv- 
eres and attacks on American oil interests. 

The Gulf’s instability in turn has led the admin- 
istration to emphasize the “diversification” of us 
energy supplies in order to diminish dependence on 
any single area. “Io meet our long-range energy 
needs,” Secretary of Energy Spencer Abraham told 
the House International Relations Committee on 
June 20, 2002, “we must expand and diversify our 
sources and types of energy. .. . [W]e need to main- 
tain a diversity of fuels from a multiplicity of 
sources.” This emphasis on diversity has led the 
White House to promote increased reliance on sev- 
eral non-Gulf producing areas, especially Africa. 

Africa’s potential role in satisfying America’s 
future energy needs was given particular attention 
in the Cheney report. Sub-Saharan Africa, it noted, 
“holds 7 percent of world oil reserves.” Moreover, 
Africa “is expected to be one of the fastest-growing 
sources of oil and gas for the American market.” By 
2015, West Africa alone will supply an estimated 25 
percent of Amemnca’s imported oil. Moreover, 
African petroleum is particularly prized in the 
United States because “many West African streams 
are lighter, higher-valued crude oils that are tailor- 
made for us East Coast markets.” West African 
fields are also closer to the United States than those 
in the Persian Gulf and, because many are located 
offshore, are considered less vulnerable to terrorism 
and political violence. 

“African oil is of strategic national interest to us,” 
Assistant Secretary of State Walter Kansteiner 
declared during a July 2002 visit to Nigeria, and “it 
will increase and become more important as we go 
forward.” While American interest in Africa’s abun- 
dant supplies of critical raw materials is not new, 
the Bush administration’ decision to define African 
oil as a “strategic national interest”—meaning 
something that requires protection by us military 
forces—is entirely unprecedented. 

In the Cheney report and other documents, the 
administration has highlighted the importance of 
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six African oil producers: Nigeria, Angola, Gabon, 
the Republic of Congo, Chad, and Equatorial 
Guinea. In addition, it has sought to help resolve 
the conflict in Sudan—thus opening up that coun- 
trys fields to exploitation by American firms—and 
has begun the process of lifting sanctions on Libya, 
another potential supplier. All of these countries 
present both attractions and risks for American 
energy policy. 

It is dangerous, of course, to view all African 
oil producers through a single lens. Each of these 
countries has its own history, geography, and 
distinctive characteristics. Nevertheless, research sug- 
gests that the development of petroleum resources in 
otherwise impoverished countries—like those in 
Africa—tends to produce corrupt, authoritarian 
elites, and recurring instability. This occurs because 
those who control the national government also con- 
trol the distribution of oil revenues and generally use 
this power to enrich themselves at the expense of all 
other segments of society. Typically, these “petro- 
states,” as Terry Lynn Karl of Stanford University has 
termed them, possess bloated bureaucracies and 
well-equipped security services while the masses of 
the population (who may well constitute a different 
ethnic group from those in power) remain stuck in 
poverty—a situation that naturally invites resent- 
ment, terrorism, and revolt. 


THE PENTAGON AND AFRICA 

American leaders have long been aware that oil 
production in developing countries is a perennial 
source of instability, which poses a threat to the 
safety of overseas oil supplies. In response, they have 
tended to securitize oi—that is, view it as a national 
security matter that could require the use of military 
force. Historically, this stance has been primarily 
applied to the Persian Gulf region. In his January 
1980 State of the Union address, President Jimmy 
Carter declared that any attempt by a hostile power 
to impede America’s access to Gulf oil would be 
regarded “as an assault on the vital interests of the 
United States,” and would be “repelled by any 
means necessary, including military force.” This 
edict, popularly known as the Carter Doctrine, was 
cited by President Ronald Reagan in I987 when he 
approved the “reflagging” of Kuwaiti tankers with 
American flags and their protection by American 
ships and planes. It was cited again in August 1990, 
when President George H. W. Bush ordered us forces 
to the Gulf following Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, and 
it constituted the underlying strategic rationale 
for the “containment” of Iraq during the Clinton 
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AFRICA’S TROUBLED OIL PRODUCERS 
, Nigeria Nigeria produced 2 1 million bartels per day of 
‘oil in 2002, of which an average of 567,000 barrels were 
: shipped to the United States. This accounted for 6.3 per- 
cent of American oil imports and made Nigeria the fifth- 
: largest crude oil exporter to the United States, after Saudi 
"Arabia, Mexico, Canada, and Venezuela. Nigena has 
"proven oil reserves of approximately 24 bilhon barrels, of 
, which some two-thirds are considered “light and 
' sweet”—that is, petroleum that ıs easy to pump and refine 
| because ıt has low viscosity and low sulfur content. Major 
| international firms with significant interests ın Nigerian 
oil include Exxon Mobil, ChevronTexaco, Royal 
ı Dutcb/Shell, the Italian frm eni/Agip, and the Franco-Bel- 
' pan firm TotalFinaElf. 
‘Although a promising source of crude, Nigeria poses 
; several problems to foreign oil producers High-level cor- 
: ruption has been a recurring issue for decades, and eth- 
' mc warfare in the oil-mch Niger Delta region—much of 
‘it prompted by disputes over the distmbution of 
. petroleum revenues—has periodically impeded o1l-com- 
| pany operations And while the country has resolved mar- 
‘1tme border disputes with Equatonal Guinea and São 
. Tomé over the division of undersea onl fields in the Gulf 
: of Guinea, it refuses to accept the October 2002 decision 
of the International Court of Justice awarding control of 
nearly all of the disputed Bakassi Peninsula to Cameroon. 
: This dispute has led to several clashes between Nigenan 
: and Cameroonian troops in recent years and remains a 
potential flashpoint for war 
_Angola In 2003, Angola exported more than 350,000 bar- 
rels of oil per day to the United States and, according to 
' the Cheney report, “1s thought to have the potential to 
' double its exports over the next 10 years ” Angola 1s cur- 
rently the ninth-largest supplier of Imported oul to the 
‘ United States and the second-largest supplier outside the 
, Western Hemisphere that does not belong to the Organı- 
zation of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) The 
' Energy Peparunent notes a “There ıs a none: term 


administration and eer on W. Bush’ inva- 
sion of that country in March 2003. 

No comparable public expression of the Carter 
Doctrine has been extended toward Africa, but it is 
evident from the statements and actions of the Bush 
administration that it has come to view the conti- 
nent in this manner. This is obvious from Assistant 
Secretary Kansteiner’s statement that “African oil is 
of strategic national interest to us” and from efforts 
by the Department of Defense to enhance its capac- 
ity to project military power into the region. 

One revealing expression of this stance is dis- 
cussion within the Defense Department about 
establishing a new African Command to exercise 
control over any us forces sent to the region, akin 
to the existing commands that cover Europe, the 
Pacific, the Persian Gulf, and Latin America. At pre- 


strategic value to Angolan crude oil supphes that should 
not be underestumated.” As in Nigeria, production ın 
Angola poses a number of significant problems: the gov- 
ernment has been accused of widespread corruption and- 
persistent human rights violations, and there 1s a simmer- 
ing insurgency in Cabinda—a uny sliver of Angolan terri- . 
tory on the Atlantic coast that is the source of much of the 
country’s offshore oil 


Gabon Once a member of opec but now on its own, 
Gabon—sub-Saharan Afnca’s third-largest o1l producer— 
exported about 140,000 barrels of oul per day to the United 
States in 2001, representing 46 percent of its total output. 
The country’s proven reserves increased to 2.5 billion bar- . 
rels m 2002, and are composed chiefly of the more desir- 
able light and sweet variety Major international companies 
operating in Gabon include Royal Dutch/Shell, TotalFi- 
naElf, ENV/Agip, and the American firm Amerada Hess. In 
March 2003, Gabonese paramilitary pohce bnefly occupied 
Mbagne, a small island in the oul-nch waters in the Bay of 
Consco that has been claimed by both Gabon and Equato- 
rial Guinea since 1970 


Republic of Congo The Republic of Congo (known as 
Congo-Brazzaville to distinguish ıt from its neighbor, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo) 1s sub-Saharan Africas 
fourth-largest oil producer. The country possesses proven 
reserves of 1.5 billon barrels, most of which are of the 
medium-to-light sweet type While most of its exports are 
destined for France, Congo-Brazzaville shipped 38,000 bar- 
rels of oil per day to the United States tn 2001. Disputes over 
dismbution of the country’s oul revenues have been a persis- 
tent source of conflict in the country, with rival ethnic mih- 
tas battlmg for control over the natonal government. 
Chad Two American firms—Exxon Mobil and Chevron- 
Texaco—have teamed up with Malaysia's state-owned , 
Petronas to develop major fields ın Chad’ southern Doba 
Basm and to build a pipeline to carry the oil through neigh- 
boring Cameroon to a storage and off-loading facility near 
Kribi on the Atlantic coast. Construction of the pipeline 
was completed in October 2003, allowing the partners to 


sent, responsibility for us forces in Africa is divided 
among three of these organizations: the European 
Command, which is primarily responsible for mili- 
tary operations in Europe but—as a legacy of the 
colonial era—is also responsible for operations in 
much of North and sub-Saharan Africa: Central 
Command, whose area of operations includes 
Egypt, Sudan, and the Horn of Afnca;: and the 
Pacific Command, which extends to the Indian 
Ocean. This means that Africa is not a major focus 
of attention for any of these commands, nor a pri- 
ority for their senior staff officers (whose career 
prospects depend on their service ın Europe, the 
Gulf, and the Pacific, respectively). 

An African Command, once established, would 
centralize authority over military units deployed on 
the continent and focus greater high-level staff atten- 


l 


export 225,000 to 250,000 barrels per day Pressure from 


ı human rights organizations saw the World Bank (which 
helped finance the pipeline), the oil companies, and the 
government of Chad agree to a strict accounting and mon- 
itoring regime that, ıt was claimed, would ensure that oil 
revenues would be used to mprove living standards, sub- 
sidize education and other social services, and protect the 

‘ environment. However, the government used its first pay- 
ment from the oil companies to buy weapons, and both 
Chadian and foreign observers have identified other viola- 
tions of the pipeline agreement. 


Equatorial Guinea Oil production in this small umpover- 
ished nation reached 210,000 barrels per day in 2002, of 
which nearly two-thirds was acquired by the United States. 
Four American frms—Exxon Mobil, Marathon Oil, Amer- 
‘ada Hess, and Ocean Energy—domunate oil production and 
‘exploration Ruled with an iron fist by President Teodoro 
Obiang Nguema Mbasogo, the country has expenenced 
several unsuccessful coup attempts by rval leaders—the 
' most recent in March 2004, when 67 mercenaries were 


> detained in Zimbabwe while en route (it was said) to Equa- 


tonal Guinea. 


Sudan Despite a bitter civil war that has claimed millions 
of lives over the past 20 years, Sudan has become a major 
oil producer, with crude output averaging 227,550 barrels 
per day in 2002 and nsing to an anticipated 450,000 bar- 
rels by 2005. Most of this oil ıs produced by the Greater 
Nile Petroleum Operaung Company, an international con- 
sortium of companies made up of the Sudanese national 
firm Sudapet (5 percent) along with the Chinese National 
Petroleum Corporation (40 percent), Petronas (30 percent), 
and, until recently, the Canadian firm Talisman Energy (25 
percent) (In October 2002, Talisman—aunder pressure from 
human nghts groups—agreed to sell its ol assets in Sudan 


~. to India’s state-owned Oil and Natural Gas Corporation ) 


us law currently prohibits Amencan trade with Sudan 
because of the country’s ongoing civil war and persistent 
human nghts violations, but there 1s little doubt that the 


Bush administration hopes to regain access to the country’ 


tion on that region, just as occurred in the Gulf area 
in 1980-1983 when the Pentagon established the 
Central Command in accordance with the Carter 
Doctrine. Although the other regional commands are 
said to oppose the establishment of an African Com- 
mand (apparently fearing the loss of some of their 
funds and authority), senior Pentagon officials are 
considering ıt. “I know it’s been discussed,” Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Westphal disclosed at his April 
2002 press briefing. “I've actually engaged in a cou- 
ple of discussions” about creating such a command. 

For the immediate future, the attention of West- 
phal and other senior officials will be directed chiefly 
to efforts to strengthen the self-defense forces of the 
major African oil-producing countries and to 
enhance their ability to protect the flow of oil. The 
Department of Defense does so through three main 
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oil The White House is making a concerted effort to pro- 
mote a negotiated settlement of the crvil war in Sudan, thus 
making ıt possible for Amencan oil companies to return to 
the country (Chevron was a major investor there until the 
1980s } In 2003, President Bush appointed former Senator 
Jobn Danforth, an influential Republican politician and an 
old friend, to be his special envoy to Sudan with instruc- 
tions to accelerate the peace process that Kenya headed 

With Danforth’s help, the Khartoum government and lead- 
ers of the guermlla Sudan People’s Lıberanon Army have 
reached a partial cease-fire and are moving toward agree- 
ment on a framework for peace Nevertheless, vital 
issues—including the distribution of politcal authonty, the 
application of sharia (Islamic law), and the distribution of 


oil revenues—tremain unresolved 


Libya Libya's oil output has stagnated in recent years to 
about 1.5 million barrels a day because of UN economic 
sanctions imposed after the bombing of Pan Am flight 103 
over Lockerbie, Scotland ın 1988 (which was attributed to 
Libyan intelligence officers) However, UN sanctions were 
lifted in September 2003 after Libya accepted responsibility 
for the Lockerbie bombing and agreed to pay $2.7 billion 
in compensation to the families of the 270 people aboard 
the plane The United States has not yet lifted its own sanc- 
tions on Libya, mandated by the Iran-Libya Sanctions Act - 
of 1996, but the White House expressed its intention to do 
so after Libya agreed in December 2003 to abandon its 
illicit pursuit of weapons of mass destruction and allow 
unconditional internanonal inspections of 1ts weapons 
facilities Several American ou firms have expressed an 
interest in developing fields ın Libya once the sanctions are 
lifted, which could occur soon M T.K andD.V 





Note. Much of the data ın this survey was obtained from 
the “country analysis briefs” of major o1l producers com- 
piled by the Energy Information Administration of the , 
us Department of Energy and posted at their website, 
<www.ela doe.gov/cab>. 


channels. The first is the sale of American arms to 
friendly African governments. The second is the 
provision of military training to African officers and 
enlisted personnel. Finally, the Department of 
Defense conducts joint exercises with military forces 
throughout the continent to provide additional 
training to local forces and to enhance the capacity 
of American troops to operate in the region. 


(MILITARY) HELP IS ON THE WAY 

The principal beneficiary of American military 
assistance programs is Nigeria, the major African 
supplier of oul to the United States. In fiscal years 
2004 and 2005, the Department of Defense plans to 
provide Nigena with $1.4 million in low-interest 
loans to finance arms purchases. In addition, the 
Department of State 1s expected to award licenses for 
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the sale of another $6 million worth of military 
equipment by us arms companies. These sales are to 
be supplemented with military training assistance 
worth $1.65 million, an amount that will cover the 
costs of training some 300 Nigerian officers in a wide 
variety of combat skills and administrative functions. 
Nigeria will also be eligible to receive surplus Amer- 
ican arms and equipment at little or no cost. 
Additional grants and loans have been proposed 
for arms transfers and training assistance to other 
African oil producers in fiscal years 2004 and 2005. 
Washington plans to provide Angola with $400,000 
in training funds, along with licenses to purchase 
$3.6 million of us arms. Chad is to receive $375,000 
in training funds; Gabon, $370,000; Congo-Braz- 
zaville, $220,000; São Tomé e Principe, $300,000; 
and Equatorial Guinea, $100,000. In addition, all 
six countries will be eligible to receive surplus 
American arms. These sums may seem small in 
comparison to the lavish amounts awarded to major 





2004-2005, the new initiative will, according to the 
Department of State, provide “more robust training 
and assistance relative to the likely threat environ- 
ment,” including training ın “convoy escort, logis- 
tics, protection of refugees, negotiations, robust force 
protection, and command and control.” According 
to a US government official in Kenya speaking on 
condition of anonymity, the new scheme will consti- 
tute a more aggressive, military-style training initia- 
tive entailing simulated combat operations. 


SCOUTING FOR BASE LOCATIONS 

Although us policy currently stresses the delivery 
of aid and assistance to African forces rather than 
direct involvement on the continent by American 
troops, the Department of Defense is actively plan- 
ning for the day when these inhibitions have been 
removed. This is most evident in the Pentagon's 
scouting efforts for possible basing locations ın West 
Africa. Prior to his September 2002 meeting with 


allies such as Israel President Bush, Pres- 
and Pakistan, but they ident Fradique de 
represent a significant The Bush administration’s decision to define Menezes of São Tomé 


military input in the 
African context. 

Of particular inter- 
est 1s a Pentagon pro- 
posal to expand the 
small us training pro- 
gram for naval forces in Sdo Tomé. “Nothing specific 
is on the table right now,” says Theresa Whelan, the 
director of the Pentagon's Office of African Affairs, 
but “it is true that we do have legitimate security 
interests ın ensuring that the offshore oil 1s protected 
and that the states that own those offshore rigs are 
able to protect them, so we have discussed the pos- 
sibility of providing limited amounts of assistance to 
the coastal navies of such states.” 

To further bolster African military forces’ ability to 
protect oil fields and other critical installations, the 
Bush administration is in the process of transform- 
ing the African Crisis Response Initiattve—a program 
created ın 1997 by the Clinton administration to 
enhance the ability of African troops to participate in 
peacekeeping operations—into a new, “more robust” 
program known as the African Contingency Opera- 
tions Training Assistance (ACOTA) program. The 
transformation began in December 2001 and con- 
tinued through March 2002; acota began operating 
in May 2002, and now includes Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Kenya, and Senegal. (Discussions are under 
way to add Nigeria and South Africa.) With a pro- 
posed allocation of $30 million in fiscal year 


African oil as a “strategic national interest?— 
meaning something that requires protection by 
us military forces—is entirely unprecedented. 





confirmed that the 
two leaders would 
discuss the possibility 
of increased coopera- 
tion in security mat- 
ters. At the time, São 
Tomé was widely mentioned as a potential site for a 
major Us military base. In July 2002, General Carl- 
ton Fulford, deputy commander of the European | 
Command, visited the country for talks on security 
cooperation and reportedly visited possible base loca- 
tions. Other us officials have downplayed the likeli- 
hood of locating a us base there, but SAo Tomé 
officials have indicated that a new deep-water port 
being built by Nigeria for joint oil-development 
efforts would be available for use by the us Navy. 

In addition, the Department of Defense is now 
engaged in an unprecedented effort to shift the for- 
ward lines of its overseas troop deployments from 
established bases in Europe and Asia to the world’s 
major oil-producing regions, particularly those in 
the Caspian Sea basin, the Persian Gulf area, and 
Africa. While the actual deployments in these new 
operating areas will be relatively small during 
peacetime, they will provide logistical facilities for 
any larger units that might be sent in times of con- 
flict. The Pentagon will also finance major 
improvements to local airfields and other military 
facilities in these areas to support future combat 
operations. In North Africa, defense officials are 


looking at such facilities in Algeria, Morocco, and 
possibly Tunisia. South of the Sahara, they are 
examining prospects for the use of bases in Sene- 
gal, Ghana, Mah, and Kenya. 

-According to General James L. Jones, the head of 
the European Command, the Pentagon seeks access 
to two kinds of bases. One group would be forward 
outposts that could house up to a brigade in size 
(roughly 3,000 to 5,000 troops) and “could be 
robustly used for a significant military presence.” 
Another would be prepared logistical facilities 
where special forces, marine, or army units could 
be moved quickly in times of emergency. As Jones 
explained, “we're trying to come up with a more 
flexible basing option that allows more engagement 
throughout our area of responsibility.” The Bush 
administration has also reached “access agree- 
ments” allowing the use by American forces of air- 
fields in Senegal, Uganda, Ghana, Cameroon, 
Gabon, Equatorial Guinea, Zambia, and Namibia, 
and ıs discussing similar agreements with Nigeria, 
Benin, and Ivory Coast. 

To further prepare for the possible deployment 
of American forces in Africa, the Department of 
Defense has stepped up joint training exercises 
with friendly local forces. In July 2003, for exam- 
ple, us troops based in Djibout participated in 
counterterrorism exercises along Kenya’s Indian 
Ocean coastline. And in September, us Marines 
joined with French Legionnaires in combined 
maneuvers at the French commando training cen- 
\ ter in Djibouti. The us Navy is also stepping up 
exercises in the region: according to General 
Jones, “The [aircraft] carrier battle groups of the 
future . . . may not spend six months in the 
Med[iterranean] but IU bet they'll spend half the 
time going down the West Coast of Africa.” 

The United States has also demonstrated that it 
is prepared to put “boots on the ground” in Africa 
under certain circumstances. In 2002 the Depart- 
ment of Defense established a small base in Djibouti 
to conduct training operations and monitor terror- 
ist activities in the region. Also, in August 2003 the 
Pentagon deployed 800 Marines in Liberia to help 
restore order in Monrovia following the chaotic 
departure of President Charles Taylor. Although the 
troops did not remain long, their deployment rep- 
resents an important precedent for us military 
involvement in Africa. 
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THE PERILS OF DEPENDENCY 

As long as Washington views imported petroleum 
as a national security matter, Afnca will loom ever 
larger in the Pentagon's strategic calculations. This 
is so not only because America’s reliance on Africa’s 
oil is growing, but also because the very production 
of oil in Africa is likely to generate instability and 
conflict. In anticipation of such turbulence, the 
Department of Defense is bolstering the forces of 
friendly African countries and preparing for the day 
when it will have to use its own forces to guarantee 
the flow of oil. Where and when that will occur can- 
not be foreseen, but any number of existing border 
disputes and conflict situations could provide the 
spark for a larger regional conflagration. 

America’ growing military involvement in Africa 
raises troubling questions. Even if American troops 
are not committed to battle, the growing flow of us 
arms and military technology to favored states risks 
indirect American involvement in the repression, 
authoritarianism, and ethnic warfare that have long 
plagued the region. Indeed, human rights groups 
have repeatedly charged that the recipients of us mil- 
itary assistance are prone to rely on force to curb 
political dissent. In Nigeria, the military continues to 
rely on brute force to resist demands by the Ogonis 
and other ethnic minorites of the Niger Delta region 
for a larger share of the nation’s oil wealth—most of 
which is derived from wells in the Delta. The more 
deeply the United States becomes involved in sup- 
porting these African petro-states, particularly those 
with large Muslim populations such as Nigeria, 
Chad, and Sudan, the greater the likelihood that 
opposition forces will adopt an anti-American stance 
and ally with extremist groups like Al Qaeda. The 
result could be a rising tide of violence that leads to 
direct US intervention. 

Bush administration officials tend to view Amer- 
ica’s growing dependence on African oil as a wel- 
come alternative to reliance on the turbulent 
Persian Gulf. But Africa is no more free of violence 
and conflict than the Gulf is. “Diversification” may 
sound like a plausible strategy, but it offers no guar- 
antee of safe and secure petroleum. The only way 
to reduce the risk of us military involvement ın 
overseas oil wars is to sever the link between energy 
policy and national security and to accelerate the 
development of alternative fuels such as hydrogen, 
wind, and solar. a 







“While the HIV/AIDS crisis is the most urgent threat facing Africa and the world, 
the Bush administration’s current orientation is to delay action. In contrast, 
Washington's interest in African oil and the specter of terrorist cells quietly 

B shapes the immediate course of us Africa policy.” 
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“Compassionate Conservatism” 
Comes to Africa 
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orities over the past year have left Africa thereby rewarding those whom the United States 


T he Bush administrations foreign policy pri- African countries eligible for such initiatives, 
worse off in a variety of ways. America’s pre- unilaterally deems “worthy.” This strategy risks 


occupation with the “war on terrorism” and its neglecting the countries most in need of assistance. 
military misadventure in Iraq have distracted atten- Moreover, it blocks the emergence of a more com- 
tion and resources, injuring Africa politically and prehensive and coherent response to Africa’s chal- 


economically. The White House has turned the lenges, which are rooted in specific regional 
continent into geostrategic real estate, defining its realities. This approach is essential to addressing 


value in terms of access to oul and military bases, crises such as HIV/AIDS and poverty. 

-and viewing us-Africa relations again through a These negative trends likely will continue to drive 
cold-war-like lens. More broadly, to the extent that US relations with Africa in the year ahead. They will 
American actions have undermined the very notion influence both the priorities evident in the policies 


of multilateralism, they remain directly at odds of the Bush administration, and the challenges faced 
with Africa’s interests. Africa’s priorities—in par- by Africa’s people. The United States is holding a 


ticular, the fight against HIV/AIDs and poverty—are presidential election this year, it remains to be seen 
being ignored, and Us unilateralism threatens to whether relations with Africa will feature promi- 
undercut international cooperation. nently in the debate, and whether a new approach 


Yet the Bush administration also has purported to today’s global challenges can emerge. 
to place Africa at the center of its compassionate 
conservative agenda. Starting with the president's BROKEN PROMISES 


January 2003 State of the Union promise tO signifi- The HIv/Alps pandemic is the greatest challenge 
cantly boost anu-ams funding, the administration facing Africa. It is also the greatest global threat to 
has misled the people of the United States and the human security in our time. Despite this reality, and 
people of Africa. It claims to be taking action on despite the Bush administration’ rhetoric, the lack 
African priorities. In reality, it continues to mask ` of ys leadership in addressing the crisis persists. 


broken promises and harmful policies with high- Africa is ground zero of the global ams crisis— 
sounding rhetoric. a home to just over 10 percent of the world’s popula- 

Even the few new initiatives announced by the tion but more than 70 percent of the world’s 
president, on foreign aid and HIV/AIws, are funda- HIV/AIDS cases. In many southern African countries, 


mentally flawed. The Bush administration prefers a HIV prevalence rates now stand at over one-third of 
selective approach to Africa policy, making a few the population. While almost 30 million Africans 
are living with HIV/AIDS, less than 2 percent of these 
people have access to life-saving treatments that 


pe Aa is ami HEN and pa Di a nein Is have cut death rates so dramatically in the United 
tant director jor policy LYSLS commun , at : 

Africa Action (www afncaaction org) in Washington, D.C. An seers E eis ae 
earlier version of this article appeared as a January 2004 For- ca een hit hardest by HIv/arps because 
. eign Policy in Focus Policy Report. poverty has left its people most vulnerable, and 
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because the continents marginalization has allowed 
Western governments to deny the urgency of the 
crisis. For too long African governments also were 
in denial. Though some still are, most are now try- 
ing to tackle the problem, but without adequate 
resources. More than 18 million lives have been lost 
in Africa—25 million globally—and the pandemic 
is still in its mfancy. | 

January 2004 marked the anniversary of Presi- 
dent George W. Bush's promise in his 2003 State of 
the Union address to spend $15 billion over five 
years to fight HIv/arps in Africa and the Caribbean. 
The pledge was quickly undermined by the presi- 
dents own budget request for 2004—only $450 mil- 
lion for the new initiative instead of the promised $3 
billion installment. (Congress ultimately appropri- 
ated more than the president proposed.) 

The presidents 2005 budget request for funding 
for HIV/AIDS in Africa, submitted in February 2004, 
once again included far lower levels of funding than 
what 1s needed, and what was earlier promised. The 
White House's request for next year includes only 
$2.8 billion for programs to fight HIV/AIDs, tubercu- 
losis, and malaria worldwide, with just a portion of 
this money going to Africa. Indeed, almost imme- 
diately after the president made the $15 billion 
promise in 2003, the White House broke it, not 
only by cutting the funding request, but also by 
recasting its proposal as a broader scheme, the “us 
Global ams Initiate,” rather than one aimed at 
Africa and the Caribbean. | 

Without an immediate and significant increase in 
funding, the HIV/AIDS crisis will not be defeated. 
Rather than slowly ramping up funding in future 
years, the United States should spend the promised 
$15 billion immediately to help get the pandemic 
under control. A real commitment now will avoid 
exponential increases both in infection rates and in 
funding requirements later. There are many ways in 
which this money can effectively be put to use. An 
urgent priority is providing treatment for the 6 mil- 
lion people in immediate need of anti-retroviral 
therapy, most of whom are in Africa. Providing 
medicines and infrastructure to meet this need 
would cost at least $10 billion in the first year. 

The presidents AIDS initiatrve was formally estab- 
lished in late 2003, housed in the State Department, 
and headed by former pharmaceutical executive 
Randall Tobias. This new us bureaucracy competes 
with, and may duplicate, the efforts of other much 
more important vehicles, such as the Global Fund, 
an international organization established in 2001 to 
fight amps, tuberculosis, and malaria. The adminis- 
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tration’s AIDS office is likely to pose a challenge to 
other aid providers and recipient countries because 
its approach favors prevention over treatment and 
abstinence over sex education and condoms, and 
its close ties with the pharmaceutical industry place 
it in opposition to ensuring access to treatment for 
HIV/AIDS using low-cost generic drugs. 

Tobias has consistently avoided making a com- 
mitment to using the lowest-cost generic medicines 
available, and instead will likely give preferential 
consideration to the procurement of brand-name 
medicines, which are far more expensive. The 
United States continues to pressure African coun- 
tries not to take advantage of the 2001 Doha Dec- 
laration at the World Trade Organization, which 
accorded public health primacy over intellectual 
property rights, allowing countries to take advan- 
tage of existing international rules to acquire low- 
cost medications for their people. 

The Global Fund itself still faces huge financial 
challenges, due in large part to inadequate Us sup- 
port. The United States has promised only $200 
million per year over the next five years, which is 
less than the one-tenth of what would represent its 
fair share of the fund’ original $7 billion to $10 bil- 
lion per year spending goal. The Global Fund hopes 
to announce its fourth round of grants in the sum- 
mer of 2004, but its ability to fund effective HIV/AIDS 
programs in Africa and other poor regions will 
depend on its financial stability. Even at a minimal 
level of operation, the fund still needs at least $5 
billion over the next two years. 


SELECTIVE ASSISTANCE 

Africa faces huge human development chal- 
lenges, but the United States remains unwilling to 
make a real commitment to support African efforts 
in this area. African countries are striving to meet 
the Millennium Development Goals—seeking to 
reduce hunger and poverty, and promote health and 
education—set by the United Nations in 2000. In 
response to these goals, the Bush administration has 
launched the Millennium Challenge Account 
(MCA). This initiative, announced in 2002 but 
unfunded until this year, will be run by the newly 
created Millennium Challenge Corporation. It 1s 
intended to increase us foreign aid over the next 
three years, so that by 2006 funding will double the 
current levels. For this year, Congress appropriated 
$1 billion for the MCA. ) 

Overall, this initiative still proposes a far smaller 
increase in assistance than the United States can 
and should provide. In relation to the size of its 
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economy, America currently ranks at the bottom of 
all donor countries, with only 0.1 percent of GNP, or 
just over $10 billion, going to foreign aid world- 
wide. (Roughly half, or $5 billion, goes to just two 
countries. Israel and Egypt.) Only one-hundredth 
of one percent of the entire us budget (that 1s, $1 
billion) is spent on aid to sub-Saharan Africa In 
this context, the MCA increase can only be seen as a 
relatively meager doling out of resources from the 
wealthiest country in the world. 

Moreover, aid through the Mca will be channeled 
in a highly selective manner. Only a handful of 
countries meeting certain economic and political 
criteria, defined by Washington, will be eligible to 
receive aid through the mca, and only three of these 
countries are projected to be in Africa (Uganda, 
Ghana, and Senegal). The eligibility criteria are 
based on sixteen indicators: six for “governing 
justly,” four for “invest- 
ing in people,” and six 
for “promoting eco- 
nomic freedom.” 

These eligibility cn- 
teria, unilaterally dic- 
tated by the United 
States, are not dissim- 
ilar to the conditionalities of previous aid pro- 
grams and, like prior restrictions, are likely to be 
overridden by political priorities, such as the “war 
on terrorism.” In each case the programs refuse to 
support African efforts to define their own devel- 
opment prionties. They also create competition 
among poor countries for a portion of the rela- 
tively meager Mca funds. This selective approach 
to development assistance risks punishing those 
countries whose people are the worst off and in 
greatest need of international support. 


OBSTACLES TO DEVELOPMENT 

Successive Us administrations have highlighted 
trade as the engine of African growth and the key to 
integrating the continent into the global economy. 
The African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) is 
described as the cornerstone of the Bush adminis- 
tration’s trade and investment policy toward Africa. 
This legislation, approved in 2000, focuses on the 
promotion of free markets and the expansion of 
two-way trade and investment, offering trade pref- 
erences and other economic benefits to countries 
that are pursuing market reform measures. 

Africa’s share of total world trade has declined to 
less than half of what it was in 1980, and now rests 
at only 1 percent. African countries remain over- 





With the focus on energy security and 
terrorism concerns, US relations with Africa 
are likely to become increasingly militarized. 





dependent on primary commodities and are 
extremely vulnerable to swings in market prices. 
Total trade between the United States and sub-Saha- 
ran Africa dropped considerably in 2002 (the year for 
which the most recent figures are available), with a 
decline in both imports and exports. Two-way trade 
amounted to about $24 billion, or 15 percent less 
than the previous year. Most us trade with Africa is 
with a handful of countries, and almost 80 percent 
of us imports from Africa in 2002 were oil and other 
energy products, minerals, and metals. 

By the end of 2003, 37 African countries had 
been declared eligible for Acoa benefits, though 
only slightly more than half of these had exported 
goods under the program by mid-2002. In fact, 
AGOA benefits are highly concentrated in a few 
countries and in the petroleum and mining sector, 
and us imports under AGOA have been predomi- 
nantly energy-related 
products. This trend 
will only increase now 
that Angola was added 
to the eligible countries 
list at the end of 2003. 
While the Bush admin- 
istration continues to 
promote AGOA as an engine of economic growth for 
Africa, existing us trade policies have benefited few 
African countries and have failed to promote sus- 
tainable economic development. They have, 
instead, perpetuated the continents role as a source 
of raw materials and cheap labor. 

The new trade arrangements do not address 
directly another important economic problem: the 
$33 billion in crippling foreign debt under which 
African countries continue to struggle. In 2004, the 
World Bank and IMF are marking their sixtieth 
anniversaries, yet no new initiative on debt cancel- 
lation is likely, and no major reform of these insti- 
tutions is planned. The United States 1s the single 
largest shareholder in both the World Bank and mF, 
to whom most of Africa’s debts are owed, and it 
could use its power to support the call for debt can- 
cellation for Africa. 

At the moment, most African countries are 
required to spend more on debt service to these 
institutions each year (an average of $14 per per- 
son) than they can spend on health care and bat- 
tling HIV/AIDS (less than $5). Pressure on the Bush 
administration to encourage debt cancellation for 
Africa is likely to increase, especially in light of the 
White House's exceptional efforts to gain the can- 
cellation of Iraq's foreign debts of some $120 billion. 


A “HANDS OFF” APPROACH 

As with its economic policies, America’s support 
for efforts to promote security, democracy, and 
human rights in Africa also remain inadequate. The 
2003 crisis in Liberia clearly illustrated official us 
disdain. Despite unique historic ties and important 
national interests, President Bush was ultimately 
unwilling to make a commitment to stabilize 
Liberia and support its people. The United States 
sent some ships to sit off the coast of Monrovia, 
Liberia’s capital, last summer, but was unwilling to 
deploy troops to enforce a cease-fire or provide 
broader security for a political settlement. 

As Libera struggles to find its political balance, 
and as the countries of West Africa work to end 
insecurity in the broader region, the United States 
can still play a crucial role. Congress did succeed in 
appropriating $200 million for Liberia in a supple- 
mental bill for 2004. But what is needed most from 
the United States is the political will to vigorously 
back West African efforts to stabilize that country 
and the larger region. 

Elsewhere in Africa in 2003, the United States 
played a minor role in encouraging some of the 
peacemaking initiatives of African leaders, includ- 
ing in Sudan. Sudan, the largest country in Africa, 
has been devastated by civil war for four decades. 
In early 2004, the signing of an agreement between 
the central government and southern rebels on the 
sharing of oil revenues between north and south 


. marked the latest step toward a settlement of the 


conflict, though key challenges to achieving peace 
and stability remain. . 

us Secretary of State Colin Powell traveled to 
Kenya during the Sudan negotiations in October 
2003, and a us special envoy has recommended long- 
term American engagement with the peace process. 
But, while the United States: seems interested in 
Sudan’s geostrategic importance and its recently 
developed oil wealth, this has not meant a real diplo- 
matic investment in achieving a just political settle- 
ment that addresses the demand for democracy 
throughout the country and not only in the south. 

In negotiations to bring an end to civil war in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and other con- 
flicts, the United States was largely invisible in 
2003. In Congo, the United States has a particular 
historic responsibility for the conflict, given its spe- 
cial relationship with the country (formerly Zaire) 
during the cold war. Washington should take 
responsibility for the destabilizing effect of its years 
of intervention, and should actively encourage all 
sides to take part in a process by which a legitimate 
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and democratic government may be elected. Unfor- 
tunately, under the Bush administration, a “hands 
off” approach appears likely to continue. 

Likewise, the United States has supported democ- 
ratization rhetorically in international forums, but its 
support in the African context has not been coher- 
ent or sustained. Nigerias 2003 presidential elections 
captured the state of democracy across much of the 
continent. While the election sustained civilian rule, 
the practice of democracy was far from perfect. 
There, as everywhere, democracy is still a work in 
progress. Nigeria faces serious challenges to its polit- 
ical stability in the form of an economic crisis and 
internal ethnoreligious and regional divisions. 

Nigeria is Africa’s most populous nation—home 
to more than 130 million people. It is as such a piv- 
otal country, and its fate affects that of the entire 
continent. Nigeria represents an important Afncan 
partner for the United States particularly, but not 
only, in economic terms. A long-term view of Us- 
Nigerian relations must confront fundamental 
issues of democracy, conflict resolution, resource 
use, the environment, and poverty. Nigeria’s inter- 
ests are in harnessing the country’s wealth to 
achieve development while building a stable demo- 
cratic political system. us long-term interests are the 
same. If the United States wants to help promote 
stability and development in Nigeria, Washington 
must look beyond Nigeria’s oil and consider its peo- 
ple and their environment. 

In Zimbabwe, political and economic turmoil 
continued in 2003 as President Robert Mugabe's 
government came under increasing pressure from 
the international community. Mugabe’ response— 
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to resign from the Brinsh Commonwealth of 
nations in December 2003—only made clear that 
state violence against government opponents, impa- 
tient with Mugabe's increasingly authoritarian Tule, 
would continue, and that the people of Zimbabwe 
would continue to suffer as a result. 

Zimbabwe deserves attention because it repre- 
sents an erosion of democracy in a country that had 
relatively strong democratic institutions. The 
United States and the European Union have 
imposed sanctions on the Mugabe regime. But they 
have failed to develop a strategy to address the roots 
of Zimbabwe's political and economic crisis, and to 
foster a democratic solution. African states, South 
Africa foremost among them, have similarly failed 
to create momentum for a peaceful solution. 

The countries of Africa did make a major stride 
forward in bolstering human rights when the con- 
tinent’s leaders, at a 2003 summit of the African 
Union, adopted the protocol to the African Charter 
on Human and Peoples’ Rights on the Rights of 
Women in Africa. It was a significant development, 
reflecting a growing commitment to address the dis- 
crimination and rights violations suffered by 
women in Afrıca. The signing came at a time when 
African women continue to suffer human rights 
abuses in many parts of the continent, with increas- 
ing reports of rape being used as a weapon of war. 
Even so, there is little evidence that us policies have 
contributed to the progress on human rights, or 
that such rights are an important consideration in 
the Bush administrations policies. 


GUNS AND OIL 

For the Bush administration, the real priorities 
in Africa policy are oil and strategic military rela- 
tions. By all indications, the administration will 
continue to deal with Africa on 1ts own terms, and 
its policies will be driven by its interests in these 
‘areas in the context of the war on terrorism. 

In recent years, the United States has become 
increasingly interested in African oil resources as an 
alternative to Middle East sources. Indeed, the 
United States now defines African oil as a strategic 
national interest. The American preoccupation with 
“energy security” makes certain African countries— 
Nigeria, Angola, and Gabon—especially important 
because of their oil reserves. In 2002, sub-Saharan 


Africa supplied almost 14 percent of us crude oil 
imports. The National Intelligence Council projects 
that us oil supplies from West Africa will increase 
to 25 percent by 2015. This would surpass us oil 
imports from the entire Persian Gulf. 

Growing Us interest in projecting military force 
into the Persian Gulf has led to a significant 
increase in the American military presence on the 
continent, especially in the Horn of Africa. The 
largest US troop presence in Africa is in Djibouti, 
where close to 2,000 troops are now stationed. In 
June 2003, the president announced a new $100 
million initiative to help East African countries 
increase their counterterrorism efforts. The Pen- 
tagon has begun training and equipping armies in 
parts of Africa that officials see as potential havens 
for terrorists and long-term sources of oil. There are 
also plans to rotate Us troops regularly into bases 
and airfields throughout Africa. 

With the focus on energy security and terrorism 
concerns, US relations with Africa are likely to 
become increasingly militarized. Washington’ new 
preoccupation with Africa’s natural resources and 
its geostrategic importance resembles the disas- 
trous policies and interventions of the cold war era. 
Then, as now, the United States ignored the priori- 
ties and challenges of African partners. 


AFRICA’S PRIORITIES 

The Bush administration's Africa policy contin- 
ues to be characterized by a duplicity that clearly 
emerged in the past year. Africa’s concerns are being 
marginalized and undermined by an American for- 
eign policy preoccupied with other parts of the 
world. At the same time, the Bush White House cal- 
lously manipulates Africa, claiming to champion 
the continent's needs with its compassionate con- 
servative agenda. 

While the HrIv/alps crisis is the most urgent 
threat facing Africa and the world, the Bush admin- 
istration’s current orientation 1s to delay action. In 
contrast, Washington's interest in African oil and 
the specter of terrorist cells quietly shapes the 
immediate course of us Africa policy. A different 
vision of American global leadership may emerge 
from this year’s presidential election. In the mean- 
time, Us policy continues to belittle Africa’s most 
pressing priorities. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Union (EU) 
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March 10—The European Parliament adopts a law that releases 
millions of EU citizens from having to acquire new identity 
papers when they live in another union country The law 
also grants an unconditional right to permanent residency if 
a EU citizen has lived continuously in another member state 
for 5 years. 

March 25—Leaders of the 25 current and future EU member states 
agree to aniterrorism measures ranging from more secure 
passports to the appomtment of an antiterronst coordinator. 

March 31—An EU report says anu-Semutism and violence against 
Jews are mcreasing in several European counties, in particular 
Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Britain, and Germany. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

March 3—An Israel newspaper, Maarry, questions Prime Minister 
Anel Sharon's motives for approving a lopsided prisoner 
exchange m January that freed more than 400 Arabs in return 
for an Israel man kidnapped while pursumg a dubious 
bustness venture. Sharon, who had business tres with the man’s 
father-in-law, 1s already the subject of 2 corruption probes. 

March 7—Israel armored forces raid 2 refugee camps in the Gaza 
Strip, igniting a battle that leaves 14 Palestinians dead. 

March 22—Israeli missiles kall Sherk Ahmed Yassm, the spiritual 
leader of the militant group Hamas, as he leaves dawn prayer 
services Palestnians hail him as a martyr and vow revenge. 

March 28—Israel’s state prosecutor recommends an indictment 
against Sharon on charges of takang bribes from a developer. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

March 29—Seven former communist countries jom NATO, 
pressing the alliances boundanes farther mto what was once 
Warsaw Pact termtory. The addinon of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bulgana, Romania, Slovakia, and Slovenia comes as a 
changing NATO prepares to send more forces mto Afghanistan, 
considers a future role in Iraq, and works with nations in North 
Afnca and elsewhere to thwart terrorist organizations. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
March 31—OPEC agrees to cut oil production by 4%, or 1 
million barrels a day, m an effort to keep oul prees high 


United Nations (UN) 

March 26—Secretary General Koh Annan opens a UN memorial 
conference on the 1994 genocide in Rwanda by accepung 
personal and insututional blame for the massacre of 800,000 
people that occurred after the Security Council declmed to 
send extra troops to bolster a small peacekeeping force. 

March 31—Annan presents a blueprint for reunifying Cyprus, 
setting an April 24 date for islanders to vote on the plan. It 
envisages separate Greek and Turkish Cypnot states linked by 
a weak federal government Cyprus has been split since Turkey 

“invaded m 1974 in the wake of a short-lived coup by 
supporters of union with Greece The UN is trymg to unite the 
island before ıt joins the EU on May 1. 


AFGHANISTAN 
March 6—US special forces snipers kill 9 suspected Taliban m the 
Afghan mountains bordenng Pakustan, markang the start of a 


major offensive against the Taliban and an escalated effort to 
capture Al Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden. The launch of 
“Operation Mountain Storm” comcides with stepped-up - 
efforts by Pakistani troops to conduct ant-terromst sweeps 1n 
that country’s autonomous tnbal borderlands. 

March 10—President Hamid Karzai asks NATO for more troops 
to provide security for elections scheduled for June 

March 17—Cinng difficulues in registering rural voters, Karzai 
says elections may have to be delayed untl August. 

March 31—Afghanistan receives pledges of $4 4 billion in aid 
after President Karzai tells a conference of international donors 
that his country needs $28 billion over the next 7 years to 
recover from more than 2 decades of war and repression. The 
US pledges $2.2 billion, Europe and Japan offer the rest 


ARGENTINA 
March 9—IMF and Argentine officials reach agreement on 
scheduled payments to avoid a $3 1 bilhon default 


CHAD 

March 11—The government says soldiers have killed 43 Islamic 
militants during 2 days of heavy fighting near the border with 
Niger. Those killed are said to belong to the Salafist Group for 
Preaching and Combat, an Algerian Islamist group that 
recently pledged allegiance to Al Qaeda. The US has begun 
assisung Chachan forces in efforts to rout terrorist groups 


CHINA 

March 3—The government releases a leading dissident, Wang 
Youca He had been sentenced m 1998 to 11 years m prison for 
subversion after he helped found the Chma Democracy Party. 

March 5—Prme Minister Wen Jrabao, delivering a state of the 
nation address after 1 year in office, calls for “balanced 
development.” He vows to cool China’ surging economy and 
focus more resources on farmers and others left behind in the 
boom of the past decade. 

March 14—Chma amends its constitution to mclude formal 
guarantees of human nghts and private property Analysts say 
the impact will depend on how the amendments are carried out 
by what remains an authontanan, one-party government, but 
the mark a continuing repudiation of communism 

March 21—China sentences the manager and editor of a 
newspaper, the Southern Metropolis Daily in Guangzhou, to 
more than a decade m pnson on corruption charges Critics 
call the sentences retaliation for the outspoken newspapers 
reporting on workers’ nghts and SARS 


COLOMBIA 
March 10—Colombian troops clash with leftist rebels and nght- 


wing paramilitanes in separate offensives, balling 20 and 
capturing 57 The country’s civil war is now in its 40th year. 


CONGO 

March 28—Government forces quash an apparent coup attempt 
in the capital, battling troops loyal to former dictator Mobutu 
Sese Seko The assault is the lst major attack on President 


Joseph Kabila’s power-sharing government, which 1s trying to 
stabilize Congo after a devastating 5-year civil war 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
March 15—The US and Dommucan Republic agree to remove 
almost all trade restnctions between them over the next 


decade, while maintaining limits on how much sugar the 
Caribbean island nation can export to the United States. 


EL SALVADOR 
March 21—Tony Saca, a conservative, pro-Amencan 


businessman, wins the presidency with 56% of the vote. His 
Natonalist Republican Alliance, or Arena, soundly defeats 
leftists in elections marked by a high turnout. 


EQUATORIAL GUINEA 
March 9—The government arrests what it calls an advance party 


of 15 mercenaries, accusing “enemy powers” and 


multinational companies of plotting against the tiny state, sub- 


Saharan Africas 3rd-largest oil producer. Zimbabwe says 
suspects arrested 2 days earlier in Harare had been en route to 
Equatorial Gumea to Jom a coup attempt against President 
Teodoro Obiang 


FRANCE 

March 5—A Muslim prayer center in the town of Seynod 1s 
destroyed and the annex to a nearby mosque damaged in arson 
attacks Muslim leaders decry the lack of an official reacnon 

March 28—French President Jacques Chirac and his ruling 
conservative party, the Union for a Presidential Majority, suffer 
defeat ın regional midterm elections as leftist parties seze 
control of the vast majority of regional councils, The results 
are seen as a rebuke of Chirac’ attempts to reform France's 


costly health-care and pension systems 


GERMANY 

March 1—Chancellor Gerhard Schröder pledges to keep his 
unpopular program of welfare-state cutbacks on track 
despite a defeat the previous day for his party in Hamburg 
state elections, the latest in a senes of setbacks that have 
eroded his support nationwide Schröder launched his 
benefit-cuts initiative a year ago, saying it would help boost 
the economy. 
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GREECE 

March 7—The conservative New Democracy Party, led by Costas 
Karamanlis, sweeps to power mn parhamentary elections, 
endmg more than a decade of rule by the Pan-Hellenic 
Socialist Movement of George Papandreou. The conservatives 
are expected to take 165 seats in the 300-seat parliament, 
giving them a solid working majority as Greece grapples with 
preparations for the 2004 Olympics and negotiations with 


Turkey over the fate of Cyprus. 


Ham 

March 1—A day after resigning as president and fleeing the 
country, Jean-Bertrand Aristide clams from exile ın the 
Central Afncan Republic that his departure was a “political 
ladnappmg” forced on him by US officials Amencan officials 
deny the accusation. Armed rebels sweep into Port-au-Prince, 
the capital, as'US marines, the vanguard of a UN peacekeeping 
force, guard the aurport and presidental palace 

March 10—Gerard Latortue, a former foreign minister and UN 
official, returns to Hain from the United States to become prime 
mmister after beng chosen for the post by a US-backed advisory 
council. Latortue joms intermm President Boniface Alexandre in 
trymg to create a new government and restore stability 


INDIA 

March 16—US Secretary of State Colin Powell, dunng a visit to 
New Delhi, assures Indians that the Bush administration will 
not try to halt the outsourcing of jobs to their country. 


IRAN 

March 10—US officials at a meeting of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) report that uranrum recently found m 

_ Iran by UN inspectors was ennched to a degree normally 
reserved for use in nuclear bombs. Tehran insists its nuclear 
program ıs for peaceful purposes only 

March 13—lran indefinitely suspends mternanonal inspections 
of its nuclear facilines in angry response to a resolution by the 
IAEA that criticizes its activities 


IRAQ 

March 2—On the deadliest day in Iraq since major combat 
operations ended last May, near-simultaneous suicide 
bombings in Baghdad and Karbala lall at least 143 people and 
wound hundreds more as they crowd near mosques to 
celebrate Shute Islams most ımportant holiday. Officials blame 
the attacks on terrorists seelang to provoke sectanan conflict 
and disrupt the US attempt to return sovereignty to an interim 
government on July 1 

March 8—Members of Iraq’s Governing Council sign an intermm 
constitution that sets crvil rights guarantees unprecedented in 
the Arab world and calls for elections by January 2005 for a 
transitional government that would write a permanent 
consitution. Reluctant Shute leaders say they will seek 
changes, particularly in a provision that gives Kurds virtual 
veto power over a permanent constitution. 

March 23—Gunmen kil 9 police officers m a minibus m southern 
Iraq and 2 officers parking a car m Kirkuk ın northern Iraq, 
bnnging to more than 400 the number of Iraqi police and 
police recruits killed by insurgents m recent months. 

March 28—US soldiers shut down a popular Baghdad 
newspaper, operated by Shute radicals, after occupation 
authorities accuse it of prmtng lies that incite violence 
Thousands of Iraqis protest. 

March 3]—Four US crvilian contractors are ambushed and killed 
in Fallujah Townspeople burn and mutilate the bodies, drag 
them through the streets, and suspend 2 from a bndge while 


m 


pp 


crowds dance and cheer. Twelve miles away, 5 US soldiers are 


killed when ther armored vehicle runs over a roadside bomb. 


ÎVORY COAST : 
March 25—Rebels and the main opposition party, the Rally of ~ 


Republicans, suspend their partictpation in Ivory Coast's power- ` 


sharing government after 25 people are killed m clashes between 


security forces and opposition supporters. The violence is seen as - 


a serious setback for a January 2003 peace deal brokered by 
France that established the power-sharing government 


KOREA, NORTH 

March 27—Pyongyang explicitly rejects a formula—the 
“complete, verifiable, irreversible dismantling” of North 
Korea’ nuclear arms program—that US officials say must be 
included m any agreement they would sign. The statement 
raises further doubts about progress in multinational talks. US 
officals say they believe North Korea already has produced at 
least 2 nuclear bombs. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

` March 9—Oppositon parties begin umpeachment proceedings 
against President Roh Moo Hyun. Roh is accused of violanng 
election rules by stumping for the Un Party m the April 15 
parliamentary Roh does not belong to a party but 
has said he wants to jom Uri. The president is also accused of 
incompetence at a ttme when the country is struggling to deal 
‘with North Koreas nuclear weapons program and the South's 
fragile economic 

March 11—The Parliament votes to impeach President Roh after 
hours of scuffles and dramatic protests in the legislative, 
chamber. Rohs presidential powers will be suspended while 
the matter is referred to the Constitutional Court for a final 
determination Prime Minister Goh Kun takes over 
presidential duties. The 193-2 impeachment decision comes 
after assembly security officials forcibly remove pro-Roh 
i a a aaa 
180 days to rule 


*~ LBYA 


March 23—A senior US official and Libyan leader Muammar el- 
Qaddafi hold talks for the 1st time since 1980. Assistant, 
Secretary of State William J. Burns and a US delegation discuss 
next steps in ending US sanctions and unproving diplomatic, 
commercial, and secunty ties. 

March 25—Prime Minister Tony Bhar of Britam officially ends 
Libya's 3 decades of isolation by greeting Qaddafi near Tripoli, 
the capital The Libyan leader tells Blair he will support the 
war on terrorism. He agreed last December to renounce 
weapons of mass destruction as part of an effort to hft 


sanctions agamst his country. 


MALAYSIA | 

March 21—The seculsr-minded incumbent prime minister, 
Abdullah Ahmad Bedaw1, wins reelection decisively, handing the 
fundamentahst Islamic its worst defeat in a decade. 
Abdullah's National Front wins 195 of 219 seats m Parliament. 


Mexico 

March 29—President Vicente Fox sends Congress legislation that 
would overhaul Mexico’ criminal justice system, widely 
criticized as corrupt and inefficient. The plan would give pohce 
new authority to investigate crime, rem in the excessive power 
of federal prosecutors, and reduce the system's reliance on 
confessions obtained by coercion. Congress, dominated by the 
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opposition Institutional Revolutionary Party, hss rejected Foxs 
proposed reforms in other areas such as energy and labor law. 


Morocco 

March 2—The US and Morocco conclude a free-trade agreement 
designed to remove tanff barners and open markets. The 
accord 1s similar to recent bilateral pacts between the US and 
Australia, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica. The agreement with Morocco is the 2nd the US has 
reached with an Arab country, the lst was with Jordan in 2001. 


NEPAL 

March 2—Maoist rebels storm a telecommunications tower In 
eastern Nepal, killing 29 soldiers m their biggest offensive 
since peace talks with the government collapsed m August. 

March 21—Unconfirmed reports claim that government forces 
have killed as many as 500 rebels in herce ghnng in Beni. 


NIGERIA 

March 27—The ruling People’s Democratic Party wins easily in 
local elections marred by fraud and violence, mcluding 47 
deaths. The PDP already m control of two-thirds of Congress 
and state governments, wins 1n 27 of 30 states that voted. . 


PAKISTAN 

Neto] TOR P oan PEE, ns 
religious procession of Shhte Mushms in Quetta, then blow 
themselves up. At least 42 worshipers are killed and more than 
160 wounded m the attack on Ashoura, Shiites’ holiest day. 
Outraged Shiites riot afterwards, setting fire to a Sunni Mushm 
mosque, shops, and a TV station. Authorities blame the attack 
on extremists trying to destabilize President Pervez 


Musharraf’s government 


RUSSIA 

March 14—Russian President Vladimir Putin sweeps to victory as 
expected, winning another 4-year-term with 69% of the vote. 
Aiding his reelection are a stable economy, Putin’ personal 
popularity, and his control of most of the media. 

RWANDA 

March 15—The government announces that ıt is fring 139 police 
officers in a crackdown on corruption in the police force. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

March 17—The US State Department crinctzes Saudi Arabia for 
arresting 13 hberal mtellectuals—professors, lawyers, wniters— 
who had planned to issue a statement criticizing a new 
National Human Rights Association. The association, formed 
last week, mcludes members who work for the government 


SERBIA-MONTENEGRO 

March 18—Ethnic Albanians burn Serb homes and Serbs torch 
‘mosques as rioting continues for a 2nd day in Kosovo. More 
than 30 people die and hundreds are injured ın the 
province's worst violence since war ended in 1999. NATO 
sends ın remnforcements. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 4—Human Rights Watch reports that government 
inaction and mixed messages are undermining South Africas 
pledge to provide rape victims with drugs that can reduce their 

_ chances of contracting HIV. An estimated 5.3 million of the / 
country’s 45 million people are infected with the AIDS virus. 
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SPAIN 

March 11—A series of 10 bombs nps through trams during 
Madrıds morning rush hour, killing 192 people and wounding 
more than 1,800 im the bloodiest attack in Europe since World 
War I Officials ininally blame the Basque separatist group ETA. 

March 12—Maulhons flow into streets across Spain to demonstrate 
against terrorism and mourn for victims of the railway 
bombings The government conunues to blame Basque 
separatists despite clues that point to Mushm mulitants 

March 14—Opposition Socialists sweep to an upset victory m 
general elections, ousting the center-right party of Prime 
Munister José Marfa Aznar. Analysts note widespread public 
opposition to the war in Iraq, which Aznar supported with 
Spanish troops, as well as accusations that his government 
downplayed evidence linkang last week's bombings ın Madrid 
to Al Qaeda-insprred terrorists. 

March 15—José Luis Rodriguez Zapatero, the newly elected 
Socialist prrme muster, says Spain will withdraw from the US- 
led coalinon m Iraq by June 30 m the absence of a UN mandate. 

March 30—Officials confirm that the extremist Moroccan Islamic 
Combatant Group, with lmks to Al Qaeda, is the pnme focus 
of mvestigation into the Madrid tram bombings 


SUDAN 

March 6—international Red Cross officials say Sudan 1s keeping 
aid workers from helping victims of recent fighting between 
government forces and rebels Internanonal groups have 
protested lack of access to western provinces, where fighting 
has kalled hundreds and forced 600,000 to flee their homes 

March 31—The government says ıt has detained 18 military 
officers and opposition lawmakers, accusing them of planning 
a coup against President Omar Hassan Ahmed al-Bashir 


SYRIA 
March 8—Synan police arrest dozens of people m Damascus, 


including bnefly a US diplomat, after a rare public 
demonstration calling for an end to 4 decades of emergency law 


TAIWAN 

March 19—One day before elections, a would-be assassin's 
gunshots graze the campaigning President Chen Shui-bian in 
the stomach and slightly injure the vice president 

March 20—President Chen wins a razor-thin reelection victory 
with 50.1 % of the vote His opponent, Lien Chan, questions the 
result Voters fail to approve 2 referendum questions that would 
have empowered Chen to boost Tarwan'’s antmussile defenses 
and engage in peace talks with Beijing on an equal footing 

March 27—After hundreds of thousands of Nationalist Party 
supporters flood Taipei’ streets, Chen agrees to a fudicial 
recount of his disputed reelection. 

March 31—China denounces Chen’ push to write a new 
constitution by 2006 as “virtually a umetable for Tarwan 
independence ” China claims sovereignty over Taiwan and has 
threatened to use force if ıt formally declares mdependence 


UGANDA 

~ March 16—A UN official reports that rebels with the Lords 
Resistance Army killed at least 337 people on Feb 21, raising 
the death toll in Uganda’ worst massacre m years Most of the 
victims were shot, hacked, or burned to death at a camp for 
displaced people near the northern town of Lira 


UNITED KINGDOM 

March 30—Police arrest 8 Brush citizens of Pakistani origin 
suspected of preparing a terrorist attack m London Officers 
seize 1,000 pounds of ammonium nitrate fertilizer, which can 
be used to make explostrves. 


UNITED STATES | 

March 6—Government auditors report that little effort has been 
made to recover large quantities of weapons-grade urantum— 
enough to make roughly 1,000 nuclear bombs—that the US 
has dispersed to 43 countries over the past several decades 

March 10—The US trade deficit rose to an all-tume monthly high 
of $43 1 billion in January, the Commerce Department reports, 
as imports continue to flood ın from China while US exports 
are hurt by stumping demand in Europe and elsewhere 
Econonusts say the dollars connnued weakening should help 
to ease the trade balance 

March 11—Bush admmiustration officals concede that, yielding 
to protests from Arab leaders, they have set aside plans to issue 
a sweeping call for economic, pobtical, and cultural reform m 
the Middle East at a June conference of major industrial 
nations. Arab leaders objected that such a call would give the 
appearance of dictating change from outside the region 

March 16—John Kerry, a Democratic senator from 
Massachusetts, amasses enough delegates with a win m the 
Illinois primary to secure his nomination as the Democratic 
candidate in November's presidential election Kerry 1s critical 
of the Republican presidents handling of the war in Iraq and 
supports a rollback of tax cuts for the wealthy 

March 24—President Bush’s former counterterronsm chief, 
Richard A Clarke, testifes to a commission investigating the 
9-11 attacks that the administranon had largely ignored the 
threat from Al Qaeda before the attacks, and that the war m 
Iraq has distracted from efforts to fight terrorism. Clarke 
apologizes to families of 9-11 victims. The Bush administration 
condemns his accusations 


UZBEKISTAN 

March 30—Twenty suspected Islamic militants and 3 police 
officers are killed dunng a siege near the country home of 
President Islam Karimov on the outskirts of Tashkent The 
surge of violence follows bombings and attacks that killed 19 
people the 2 previous days. Kanmov’s authontarian 
government, a US ally in the war on terrorism, has battled 
Islamic radicals for more than 5 years 


VENEZUELA 

March 2—Electoral officials make an ininal ruling that foes of 
President Hugo Chavez have collected fewer than the 2.4 
million valid signatures required to tigger a recall vote 
However, they give the opposition time to try to “repair” the 
petition by validating more signatures 

March 6—An estumated half-million Venezuelans march 
peacefully through Caracas, the capital, to protest the 
government’ refusal to accept a recall petition because of 
uregularities m signatures In the week before, at least 8 were 
lolled and hundreds arrested ın nonng set off by the electoral 
officials’ decision 

March 15—The Supreme Court revives hopes for a presidental 
recall referendum by ordering the National Elections Council 
to reverse its decision that over 870,000 citizens need to 
confirm that they signed the recall penton or it would fall 
short of signatures needed to force a vote The court rules that 
pennon signatures are valid unless ciuzens disclaim them. 
Opponents of the president celebrate in the streets, but his 
aides say they will ask another of the courts chambers to 
overrule the decision. 


ZIMBABWE 

March 7—Authorites in Harare serre a cargo plane that was carrying 
military gear and 70 suspected mercenanes. They are said to have 
landed m Zimbabwe on ther way to oil-rich Equatorial Guinea to 
jom m a plot to overthrow its government E 
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“The China-Europe relationship will continue to grow and develop at a 
steady pace. Over time it will become a new axis in world affairs, 
and will serve as a source of stability in a volatile world.” 


China and Europe: 
The Emerging Axis 


DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


ne of the most important, yet least appreci- 
b () ated developments in world affairs in recent 

years has been the dramatic growth in ties 
between China and Europe. Not only are all Euro- 
pean nations individually deepening their links with 
China, but the European Union is itself collectively 
engaging the People’s Republic. The Eu has taken the 


lead in conceptualizing and implementing a broad- 


based strategy to further ties and cooperate in a wide | 


range of areas. The breadth and depth of Europe- 
China relations are impressive, and the global impor- 
tance of the relationship ranks it as an emerging axis 
in world affairs. While this is appreciated in Asia and 
Europe, the United States has been slow to recognize 
what is transpiring in the'Eu-China relationship and 
its significance in the emerging global order. 
TOWARD STRATEGIC PARTNERSHIP 

The burgeoning growth in European-Chinese rela- 
tions is apparent in many spheres, and in recent years 
has developed into a comprehensive and multidi- 
mensional relationship—even strategic partnership. 

If current trade growth continues for the second 
half of the year, the EU and China will become each 
others leading trading partner in 2004. The 44 per- 
cent growth in trade for the first half of 2004 stun- 
ningly surpassed the impressive 25 percent rate 
achieved in 2003. In 2003 Chinese customs statistics 
indicate total trade of $125 billion, while Fu figures 
are higher at 135 billion euros (€) (or $165 billion at 


year-end exchange rates). Since 1978, when eco- 


DAVID SHAMBAUGH, a professor of political science and tnter- 
national affairs and diretor of the China policy program at 
George Washington University, is a nonresident senior fellow 
at the Brookings Institution and a Current History contnbut- 
ing editor. 


nomic reforms began in China, China-Europe trade 
has grown fortyfold. According to Chinese statistics, 
the Eu is also the largest foreign supplier of technol- 
ogy and equipment to China, and one of the top for- 
eign direct investors in China. The Ev estimates that 
the total stock of European foreign direct investment 
in China amounts to more than $35 billion to date. 
China and the Ev also participate in a number of joint 
technology projects, including the European Galileo 
satellite navigation program and the world’ largest 
cooperative science and technology research project, 
the EU-China Framework Program. 

In the political realm, Chinese leaders hold regular 
meetings with European heads of state and with Eu 
officials. Just in the first six months of 2004, Chinese 
President Hu Jintao and Prime Minister Wen Jiabao 
toured Europe (Hu and Wen also visited in the fall 
of 2003). During the same period, China played host 
to a number of European and Eu leaders, including 
European Commission President Romano Prodi. 
Since 1997 an annual EU-China summit has rotated 
between Brussels and Beijing. This high level of inter- 
action between the two sides has resulted in a num- 


ber of substantive agreements. 
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In the military and strategic domain, each side 
has designated the other as a “strategic partner.” 
(Many individual European states also have variant 
types of such partnerships with China.) While no 
military exchanges have taken place yet between 
the £u and China, plans are on the drawing board 
to begin such exchanges to supplement what indi- 
vidual European nations have under way with the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA). 

Already this year French and British naval ships 
have held joint search-and-rescue exercises with 
China’s navy, both firsts in military-to-military 
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exchanges. Britain has run a training program for 
PLA personnel engaged in international peacekeep- 
ing operations, something in which China is becom- 
ing increasingly involved. Both the French and 
British governments conduct an annual “strategic 
dialogue” with Chinese civilian and military secu- 
rity experts, and Chinese military officers are being 
trained ın German, French, and British military staff 
colleges. The addition of the 10 new East European 
members into the Eu opens the possibility of more 
military exchanges with these nations. China qui- 
etly initiated a dialogue with NATO last year. 


THE ARMS EMBARGO IMBROGLIO 

China also appears eager to purchase arms and 
defense technologies from Europe, but these have 
been embargoed since 1989 following Beijing's 
crackdown on the pro-democracy movement in 
Tiananmen Square. Over the past year, China has 
brought intense pressure to bear on the Eu to lift the 
embargo—and, ın return, the United States has 
exerted equal pressure to maintain ıt. As a result, 
Europe has been caught in the middle of an increas- 
ingly sensitive diplomatic imbroglio. 

Lifting the embargo would require unanimous 
agreement among EU member states. EU officials esti- 
mate that 16 of the 25 member states currently favor 
lifting the embargo (led by France, Italy, Spain, and 
Germany), while Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Poland, and perhaps one or two other 
new East European members oppose lifting it. The 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands have thus far 
been studiously neutral on the issue, although both 
will be key to swinging the balance—¢given Britain's 
prestige and the fact that the Dutch hold the rotating 
presidency of the Eu and thus are in a position to 
dnve and shape the debate. All European nations 
appear to agree that the embargo is anachronistic, 
given the overall health of Sino-European relations 
and the agreement on a “strategic partnership,” yet 
they also are sensitive to three sets of concerns. 

The first is human rights. Europe implemented 
the embargo in 1989 in reaction to the Chinese mil- 
itary’s killing of civilians and subsequent’draconian 
crackdown on dissent. EU member states still 
opposed to lifting the embargo (principally Ireland 
and the Nordic countries) argue that, even though 
the situation has improved greatly since 1989, 
human rights remain a major concern in China. 
They want tangible improvement to occur before 
the embargo ıs lifted. The Ev, too, has repeatedly 
reminded the Chinese in high-level meetings over 
the past year that it seeks substantial progress “on 


the ground,” particularly in the areas of political, 
civil, and religious nghts (including in Tibet). The 
EU cites China’s imprisonment of political and reli- 
gious dissidents as well as the failure of its parlia- 
ment, the National People’s Congress, to ratify the 
UN Covenant on Social and Political Rights. 

The second concern is the Chinese military's 
growing capabilities vis-a-vis Taiwan and the balance 
of power in the western Pacific. Europe does not 
want to contribute to China’ power-projection capa- 
bilities and military intimidation of Taiwan. Indeed, 
only France seems interested in actually selling 
weapons to China. No other EU member states have 
indicated a desire to do so. They emphatically assert 
that lifting the arms embargo would be a politically 
symbolic act that does not suggest European nations 
seek to actually sell arms or defense technologies 
(which the embargo also covers) to the PLA. The EU 
believes ıt needs a mechanism to block such sales if 
they are deemed not to be in Europe’ overall inter- 
ests. To this end, European officials point to a Code 
of Conduct that went into effect in 1998 and estab- 
lishes criteria for EU arms sales worldwide. The code, 
however, 1s voluntary, not legally binding, and open 
to different interpretations. 

The last concern is that lifting the embargo, not 
to mention actually selling weapons or defense 
technology to China, would further aggravate the 
already severely strained transatlantic relationship 
with the United States. The us House of Represen- 
tatrves already has discussed applying sanctions to 
European companies that sell military equipment 
or technology to China. 

Because of these concerns, the Eu is formulating 
several safeguards that it would put into effect when 
the embargo 1s lifted (perhaps as early as the next 
EFU-China summit at the Hague ın December). 
These likely will include three simultaneous steps. 
First, the release of a “political statement” that lift- 
ing the embargo is commensurate with the overall 
healthy state of EU-China relations and strategic 
partnership, but that it does not indicate a desire to 
arm China. Second, the release of a strengthened 
Code of Conduct (which is under revision) to bet- 
ter restrict the sale of end-use military items and 
technologies. Third, the promulgation of “internal 
criteria” among EU members to more clearly spell 
out categories of “offensive” and “defensive” arms 
and technologies. Under such criteria, “defensive” 
items such as radars and certain communication 
technologies would be eligible for sale. 

Clearly, the EU arms embargo on China is a 
highly sensitive and contentious issue—between 


China and Europe, between Europe and the United 
States, and within Europe. It remains to be seen 
how the Eu will manage the issue and whether it 
will be able to mollify all concerned parties. 


“A VERY SERIOUS ENGAGEMENT” 

Ties between Europe and China:are growing in 
other areas as well. In October 2003, at the annual 
EU-China summit, the two sides signed a series of 
agreements, including one on group tourism. EU 
officials believe that by 2005, as many as 600,000 
Chinese tourists will visit the continent (and the 
United Kingdom) under the agreement. Chinese 
travel agencies are offering 10-day package trips to 
Europe for as little as 10,000 renminbi ($1,220). 
Many of China’s urban nouveau riche are eagerly 
taking advantage of the new travel opportunites, 
and it is not uncommon to encounter Chinese 
tourist groups in most major European cities today. 

EU officials also estimate that as many as 100,000 
Chinese: students were registered in European 
universities and tech- 
nical colleges during 
the 2003-2004 aca- 
demic year, with per- 
_ haps half in the United 

Kingdom alone. This 
number ‘considerably 
exceeds the approxi- 
mately 60,000 Chinese students registered in she 
United States. Because strict US government visa 
restrictions are expected to cause an estimated drop 
of at least 100,000 foreign students on American 
campuses in 2004-2005, many of these, including 
Chinese, will go to‘Europe instead. Nearly 5,000 
European students were registered in Chinesé uni- 
versities during the 2003-2004 academic year, Ger- 
many provided the largest contingent, 1,280 students. 

Another area of interaction involves exchange 
between the Communist Party of China and a range 
of European political parties. For many years, the 
Chinese Communist Party had exchanges only with 
other communist:or socialist parties, but that has 
changed since the 1980s. First the party embraced 
right-wing European parties in an attempt to bolster 
European opinion against the Soviet Union; then, 
with the end of the cold war and dissolution of the 
Soviet Union, it turned its attention to social demo- 
cratic parties across Europe. There have been literally 
hundreds of exchanges with major and minor social 
democratic parties across the continent over the past 
decade. The Chinese Communist Party believes it has 
much to learn from social democrats in terms of its 





The United States has been slow to recognize 
what is transpiring in the EU-China relationship 
_ and its significance in the emerging global order. list of complaints is 
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own evolution and internal reform. This is intriguing 
since many European countries are currently in.the 
midst of rolling back the social democratic welfare 
state model even as the Chinese Communist Party 
looks to bérrow and adapt it to China. 

The overall enthusiasm about these and other 
exchanges is palpable. China and Europe are enjoy- 
ing a prolonged honeymoon and boon in interac- 
tion after years of underdeveloped and neglected 
ties. (“If itis not a marriage,” European Commis- 
sion President Romano Prodi remarked recently, “it 
is at least a very serious engagement.”) Reflecting 
the euphoric “China fever” that is gripping Europe, 
the French government proclaimed 2004 the “Year 
of China,”.commemorating it with no fewer than 
378 exhibitions and events around the country. 

To be sure, the new Europe-China marriage is not 
without its frictions. China’s main complaints cen- 
ter on the EU embargo forbidding the sale of weapons 
or defense technologies to China, as well as the EUs 
refusal to grant China “market economy status” 
| (which would. relieve 
China from charges of 
dumping several cate- 
gories of goods on Euro- 
pean markets). The EUs 


longer. It includes not 
only human rights, but 
also the “dumping” o piit, China’ alleged failure 
to fully implement its World Trade Organization entry 
commitments, illegal mmmigration and restrictions on 
repatriation, the growing trade deficit (€55 billion in 
2003 and on target to reach €80 billion in 2004), and 
concern over China’ recent handling of Hong Kong. 
The £u and China are discussing these problem areas, 
however, and individual European member states that 
have their own concerns are also working to resolve 


BEHIND THE ROMANCE 

Several factors help to account for the recent, 
dramatic development of European-Chinese rela- 
tions. One is the historical hangover of the cold 
war. Prior to the 1990s, Europe's relations with 
China—and vice versa—were largely derivative of 
each side's relationships with Washington and 
Moscow. Neither side viewed the development of a 
relationship with the other as a worthwhile pursuit 
in its own right; it was seen in the context of rela- 
tions with the superpowers. Thus, the relationship 
never developed its own independent dynamic, but 
was reactive to changes in us-Soviet relations. 
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Interviews with Chinese officials and scholars indi- 
cate that China is particularly receptive to the busi- 
nesslike and egalitarian approach adopted by 
European officials, which Chinese interlocutors 
often contrast (negatively) with the more arrogant, 
domineering, and dictatorial approach sometimes 
taken by the United States. 

Perhaps the key dimension of the EU's strategy 
toward China involves the improvement of domestic 
“capacity” in the People’s Republic. The capacity- 
building component is multifaceted and mvolves the 
allocation of considerable financial and human 
resources ‘on the ground in China. The present port- 
folio of such in-country programs during the period 
between 2002 and 2004 includes 40 projects with a 
total value of approximately €260 million ($338 mil- 
lion). These programs fall under three general head- 
ings. They support the social and economic reform 
process (implementing World Trade Organization 
rules, creating: an information society, reforming 
social security, and developing human resources). 
They support environmental protection and sus- 
tainable development (protecting water resources 
and biodiversity). And they.support good gover- 
nance and the rule of law (reducing illegal migra- 
tion and promoting civil society). 

Examples of these in-country initiatives include 
a nationwide environmental management program, 
a tertiary education project in Gansu Province, a vil- 
lage governance initiative, an enterprise reform pro- 
gram, a natural forest management project, and a 
financial services project: These examples show that 
EU support is now going beyond traditional devel- 
opment assistance and poverty alleviation programs 
to include a broader array of activities promoting 
change in China. .Civil society and media reform are 
two future priorities. 

These on-the-ground projects are reaping tangi- 
ble rewards and are umproving China’s domestic 
capacities to cope with a‘growing range of public 
policy challenges.: The Eu'’s efforts have won 
widespread praise within.China. As the director of 
the Institute of European Studies in the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences bluntly put it recently, 
“America and other countries talk about.engaging 
China, but the Europeans are really doing it!” 


A NEW AXIS IN WORLD AFFAIRS: 

Prospects for the further development of ties 
between China and Europe are very positive, bol- 
stered by a strong momentum in the relationship, a 
growing level of mutual trust and awareness, an 
absence of serious impediments and frictions, com- 





plementary perspectives on world affairs, and a 
mutuality of economic interests. The two levels of 
European interaction with China—the bilateral 
national level and the multilateral £u level-—reinforce 
each other. The tangible cooperation taking place in 
China across a range of program areas, and the sub- 
stantial financial commitment made by the Eu and 
many individual member states (particularly the 

United Kingdom and Nordic countries) to these pro- 
jects, give substance to the rhetorical commitments 
of cooperation. - 

Clearly Europe and.China are enjoying their new 
romance. Will the passion dissipate and the new 
marriage sour? This is doubtful. Given the absence 
of systemic or strategic conflict of nterests—which 
always lurks in the background of Sino-American 
relations—there is every reason to believe that the 
China-Furope relationship will continue to grow 
and develop:at a steady pace. Over time it will 
become a new axis in world affairs, and will serve as 
a-source of stability in a volatile world. E 
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Beijing’s Ambivalent Reformers 


BRUCE J. DICKSON 


hina’s leaders have been exceedingly cau- 

tious about embarking on extensive politi- 

A cal reforms, and not without good reason. 

There is no guarantee that reform efforts will suc- 

ceed, or that China will be better or more easily 

governed as a consequence of reform. There is cer- 

tainly no guarantee that the Chinese Communist 

Party will survive as the ruling party if it initiates 
fundamental reform of the political system. 

The leadership is acutely aware that even good 
intentions can have disastrous consequences: when 
Soviet Communist Party leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
launched his reforms in the Soviet Union, he did 
not envision the collapse and dissolution of his 
country, and yet that was the result. Even though 
the immediate causes of the Soviet collapse are not 
as salient in China (economic stagnation, sepa- 
ratism, populist leaders, Gorbachev himself), the 
country’ leaders are concerned that political reform 
could lead to the same fate. With few examples of 
authoritarian parties sponsoring democratization 
and surviving as the ruling parties of their coun- 
tries, the Chinese Communist Party is still search- 
ing for a suitable role model to emulate. 

What kinds of reforms are necessary to keep the 
party in power, and what reforms would jeopardize 
its tenure? These are questions that bedevil the cur- 
rent “fourth generation” of leaders just as they did 
their predecessors. Both Deng Xiaoping and Jiang 
Zemin, leaders of the second and third generations, 
respectively, (Chairman Mao, of course, was the first 
generation leader) believed that economic modern- 
ization had to precede political change, and took 
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the Soviet collapse as a cautionary tale. The current 
leadership, symbolized by party General Secretary 
Hu Jintao and Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, has not 
made its full intentions clear, but it has not yet 
shown any inclination to experiment with bold 
political reforms. - 

Even though China has not experienced, the 
kinds of democratization that most observers have 
in mind when they look for signs of political 
reform, the party has implemented various modest 
reforms in recent years. Some are designed to allow 
the party to implement its policy agenda more effi- 
ciently. Others aim to make it more responsive to a 
changing society, or.at least appear so. All are 
designed to perpetuate the Communist Party’ rule, 
not necessarily to make China more democratic. 


ADAPTING THE PARTY TO THE NEW AGENDA 

At the beginning of the post-Mao period, Deng 
Xiaoping and other reformers recognized that their 
goal of modernizing China's economy with “reform 
and opening” (gaige kaifang) policies could be 
undermined both by remnant Maoists, who did not 
support their policies, and by veteran cadres, who 
were not qualified to carry out reform even if they 
supported it. For their economic reforms to be suc- 
cessful, therefore, they changed the party's policies 
regarding recruiting of new members and appoint- 
ments of officials. After removing the Maoists from 
their posts and easing the veteran cadres into retire- 
ment, they transformed the composition, of the 
cadre corps and rank-and-file membership. 

At all levels, party members and officials have 
become on average younger and better educated. To 
make the Communist Party younger, leaders 
assured that roughly two-thirds of new recruits each 
year were no older than 35. To prevent local offi- 
cials from remaining in office indefinitely, the party 
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tutional links to monitor and control the private 
sector, but at present these. business associations 
limit their activities to issues within their sphere 
and are not involved in larger public policy issues. 
That behavior remains the key to success for 
both individuals and organizations: do not stray 
into political ‘matters, and do not challenge the 
Communist Partys monopoly on political power. 
While much has changed in .China in recent years, 
this basic political-rule has not.. Yet most of these 
new organizations. are. more inclined to succeed 
within the existing boundaries than try to change 
them. This also is a function of civil society: not just 
to challenge the-state, but to find ways of working 
with the state to pursue common interests. Most 
writing on contemporary. China focuses largely on 
the conflictual nature of civil society, but the poten- 
tial for cooperation is just as important ana cer- 
tainly more prevalent today. : 


COURTING NEW ELITES 

As economic development created a more com- 
plex society, with new social strata that did not fit 
neatly into old class categories, third. generation 
leader Jiang Zemin and his colleagues recognized: 
that they relied on these new elites to maintain rapid 
economic growth and could-not continue excluding 
them from the party. Beginning in early 2000 and 
culminating in his speech.on the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the Chinese Communist Party's founding on 
July 1, 2001, Jiang laid out a new definition of the 
partys relationship:with society, which became 
known as “the important thinking of the. Three Rep- 
resents.” According to this formulation, the party 
no longer represented only farmers and workers; its 
traditional base of support, but now also incorpo- 
rated, first, the advanced productive forces (referring 
to entrepreneurs, professionals; high-tech special- 


ists, and other urban elites); second, ‘the most 


advanced modern culture; and third, the interests of 
the-vast majority of the Chinese people. . - 
This was a very inclusive definition of the party's 
role, and while often-ridiculed as an empty slogan, 
it indicates a serious effort to.update thé: party’ rela- 
tionship with a changing society. It acknowledged 


that what brought the party to power in +949 was: 


substantially different from.what the party faces in 
the twenty-first century. If the party’s guiding ide- 
ology no longer fit China’s economic and social 
conditions, then. the ideology needed to be 
updated—but not abandoned altogether. The party 
still goes to great lengths to show how its ideology 
remains consistent with its Marxist origins, even if 


China’s few remaining ideologues believe the party 
has already abandoned its traditions and betrayed 
its revolutionary goals... : 

After Jiangs Party Day See in 2001, in which 
he recommended lifting the’ ban on'recruiting 
entrepreneurs and other new social strata into the 
party, and after the sixteenth party congress in 
2002, when‘the “Three Represents” was added to 
the party ‘constitution, ‘large numbers. of these 
“advanced productive forces” were expected to join 
the party. That did not happen, but itis not clear 
why. It may have been that local officials were not 
enthusiastic about this new policy and resisted 
implementing it.. While some-local, leaders had 
ignored the ban on recruiting:private entrepreneurs 
into the party, other leaders adamantly believed that 
capitalists did not belong in:the Communist. Party. 

After the “Three Represents” became: official 
party doctrine, a small number.of cities was chosen 
to. experiment with recruiting members from 
among these new. urban elites.. The public media 
did not report on the results of these experiments, 
indicating’ little progress: was made. The party’s 
organization department issued. new directives on 
recruiting private entrepreneurs in 2003, but the 
message was ambiguous. Local party committees 
were advised not to'-be''so- eager to recruit new 
members that they lowered the standards for party 
membership, nor so strict that they did not let in 
any. Without clearer guidelines, .the adoption of the 
“Three Represents” slogan was not fully integrated 
into the party’s recruitment strategy.. : 

However, the lack of progress may have been due 
to declining interest among private entrepreneurs 
themselves in.joming the party. The number of red 
capitalists has continued to grow.in-2003—p to 30: 
percent-of entrepreneurs were party members—but: 
most of the growth has come not from new recruit- 
ment, but from the privatization of state-owned 
enterprises. ‘As these enterprises were converted 
into private firms, their former managers, almost all 
of whom were party members, became owners of 
private firms, automatically becoming red capital- 
ists. Othér entrepreneurs, however, seem to have 
lost interest in joining the party. Some claimed that 
they did not want to belong to a party that s¢ems 
increasingly corrupt. Others did not want to be sub- 
ject to party scrutiny of their business practices. 

In a more general sense, party membership has 
become less valuable for: many entrepreneurs. 
When the party was more ambivalent about the pri- 
vate sector, membership was useful for promoting 
business interests, such as securing loans, finding 


new investors, limiting outside competition, and 
above all protecting them from predatory actions of 
local officials. Reports of the confiscation of private 
property and financial assets remain common, 
showing that many local officials are more con- 
cerned with profiting from the private sector than 
promoting it. As the partys commitment to the pri- 
vate sector grew, and the interests of businessmen 
became better. protected in party policy as well as 
laws and regulations, party membership became a 
less valuable commodity for private entrepreneurs. 
Still, the slowdown in co-opting entrepreneurs into 
the party—which seemed to be the main motiva- 
tion behind the “Three Represents” in the first 
place—remains something of a mystery. 

Even so, in the years after 1978, the party has 
steadily become younger, better educated, more 
professionally experienced, and more diverse as the 
farmers and workers, 
the traditional main- 
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growth are being monopolized by a small segment 
of the population while the rest of the Chinese peo- 
ple are being left behind. Many Chinese now 
believe that economic success is based on personal 
connections with party and government officials, 
not individual initiative or quality work. As people 
come to believe that the benefits of the economic 
reform policies are unfairly distributed, the legiti- 
macy of the party’s policy of letting some get rich 
first is jeopardized. 

In response to this perception, the new leader- 
ship of General Secretary Hu and Prime Minister 
Wen has shifted the focus away from the elitist ori- 
entation of the Jiang era to the third of the “Three 
Represents”: the interests of the vast majority of the 
Chinese people. Hu and Wen, along with many oth- 
ers, concluded that the pendulum had swung too 
far in recent years, favoring the elites over the gen- 
eral population. They 
now want to create a 


stays of eke have = While many no longer believe Marxism remains ae se A them- 
been rep entre- ee selves and the party. 
prened. ohiei a relevant doctrine in contemporary China, Thie eam be ccena 
specialists, managers, there is no doubt that Leninism remains the Hu’s speech on Party 


and other new social 
strata. These changes 
have reinforced the 
commitment of party members and officials to the 
“reform and opening” policies. As a result, party 
adaptation has been generally successful by one mea- 
sure: the changes have allowed the party to pursue 
its new goals more efficiently. However, a more chal- 
lenging test of the party's adaptability is whether it is 
responsive to the changing wants and needs of soci- 
ety, and here the results have been more ambiguous. 


RESTORING BALANCE 

Under the leadership of Jiang Zemin, the Com- 
munist Party had a distinctly elitist orientation, 
emphasizing the first of the “Three Represents”: the 
advanced productive forces, which are primarily the 
urban entrepreneurial and technological elites. In 
recent years, private entrepreneurs 1n particular have 
become more assertive in seeking political and legal 
protection of their economic interests, and the party 
has been very responsive to ther interests. To further 
symbolize the partys commitment to the private 
economy, in November 2003 it decided to revise the 
state constitution to protect private property and to 
promote the interests of the private sector. 

This increasingly close relationship between the 
party and the private sector has created the 
widespread perception that the benefits of economic 


, guiding influence in the political system. 


Day in 2003. Like 
Jiang just two years 
earlier, Hu concen- 
trated exclusively on the “Three Represents.” But 
whereas Jiang had emphasized the advanced pro- 
ductive forces, Hu mentioned the new social strata 
only once in passing. Instead, he focused on the 
“fundamental interests of the vast majority of the 
people,” a phrase he repeated 13 times. In doing so, 
he was not rejecting an important symbol of the 
Jiang era, but he was reinterpreting it to signal a 
shift in priorities. 

Hu and Wen have done more than simply speak 
on behalf of the majority. They have also shown 
their support—or at least their sympathy—for the 
disadvantaged in their public appearances and 
activities. During the 2003 Chinese New Year, Wen 
visited and shared a meal with miners. During the 
2003 sars crisis, Hu and Wen visited sars patients 
in hospitals. They fired the minister of public health 
and the mayor of Beijing for covering up the extent 
of the epidemic. On World aips Day in December 
2003, Wen visited and shook hands with HIv/AIDs 
patients, the first top leader to recognize China's 
AIDS crisis. In January 2004, the Communist Party 
issued a new policy directive on improving rural 
conditions that included policies aimed at alleviat- 
ing income inequality. The Hu-Wen team has also 
tried to alleviate regional inequalities by promoting 
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development in the northeast rustbelt and the less 
developed western provinces. This effort was begun 
under Jiang but expanded under Hu and Wen. 
Experiments with local elections, also started under 
Jiang, have continued with the fourth generation. 
In recent years, there have been elections for party 
secretaries, township leaders, urban neighborhood 
committees, and other positions. 


MIXED SIGNALS 

Along with hints of change came signs of the 
enduring features of the political system. The doc- 
tor who exposed the Sars cover-up and became a 
national hero, Jiang Yanyong, was taken into cus- 
tody by military officials in June 2004 and held for 
six weeks for advocating a reassessment of the offi- 
cial verdict on the 1989 Tiananmen demonstra- 
tions. Although the extent of the ams crisis has 
been gradually but not yet fully acknowledged, 
HIV/AIDS victims still rarely get the treatment they 
need and official culpability in the spread of the 
virus has yet to be admitted, much less punished. 
AIDS activists, most notably Wan Yanhai, have been 
harassed and impnisoned, and reporters who have 
tried to expose the policies of local governments 
that allowed the virus to spread have been fired 
and their stories suppressed. Residents of “Arps vil- 
lages” in rural Henan, where the ams virus has 
spread widely through blood donations that use 
unsanitary practices, have been beaten, arrested, 
and had their homes destroyed for seeking 
medicine and financial assistance from higher lev- 
els of government, for meeting with journalists to 
publicize their plight, or for attempting to gain the 
attention of investigating groups visiting China 
from the World Health Organization. 

Efforts by top leaders to compensate the disad- 
vantaged continue to be hampered by the failure of 
local leaders to act on new initiatives. For example, 
Wen may order local leaders to pay 10U5 and unpaid 
wages to specific individuals ın specific cases when 
they come to his attention, but similar cases that do 
not get singled out are rarely addressed. Local gov- 
ernments are themselves often starved of cash and 
cannot be as generous and proactive in identifying 
and addressing the many injustices that exist in 
their jurisdictions. And candidates in local elections 
are still either Communist Party members or inde- 
pendents; no new political parties have been 
allowed to form, and there has not even been offi- 
cial discussion of such a possibility. Efforts to cre- 
ate the China Democracy Party went for naught, as 
petitions to register the party were denied and the 


activists who were behind the effort were arrested 
and sentenced to jail terms of more than 10 years. 

At the same time, Hu and Wen seem determined 
to shift away from the elitist orientation within the 
party. There is now frequent media coverage of 
Politburo meetings. Hu reported on the work of the 
Politburo to the most recent central committee 
meeting in fall 2003, and lower-level party com- 
mittees are also expected to give regular reports to 
the bodies that formally elected them. Hu also can- 
celed the annual meetings in the resort city of Bei- 
daihe, which have traditionally been held each 
August to decide major policy and personnel issues. 
Because they are more informal than Politburo 
meetings and central committee plenums, they have 
been frequently used by senior party leaders to 
influence decision making, even after these officials 
have formally retired from office. The decision to 
cancel the meetings gives greater emphasis to the 
formal meetings in Beijing, and may curtail the 
mformal influence of retired elders. 

These changes are designed to promote the 
transparency and accountability of top-level deci- 
sion making and to give greater weight to formal 
processes over informal politics. While the party 
has described these changes as improving inner 
party democracy, a dubious claim to be sure, they 
should at least be recognized as creating greater 
institutionalization in the Chinese system, which 
by itself would be a generally positive trend. 

But these changes occur within clear limits. 
Reports on Politburo meetings reveal little beyond 
the topic under discussion and the theme of Hu’s 
remarks to the group. Work reports by themselves 
do not provide for much accountability, and in any 
event the central committee only “elected” the 
Politburo after top leaders agreed among themselves 
who would belong to it. And media coverage of the 
November 2003 central committee plenum high- 
lighted again the partys secretive nature. Although 
the media reported that the central committee had 
approved major constitutional revisions, they did 
not report on the content of those revisions. 
Speeches were given by top leaders, but the texts of 
the reports—including Hu’s report on the work of 
the Politburo—were not published. 

These mixed signals are the result of several fac- 
tors. First is the leadership’s ambivalence about pur- 
suing any one course exclusively, with the danger 
that concessions to some individuals or groups may 
be used as a precedent for others to make claims 
against the state, or might raise expectations that 
more expansive political reforms are being consid- 


ered. Second is the fragmented nature of political 
authority in China. Not all actions are the result of 
coherent decisions by unified leaders; they are also 
the result of different parts of the state taking actions 
that other parts of the state, and other leaders, may 
be unaware of or even oppose. Third is the conse- 
quence of political decentralization. Policies 
announced in Beijing are not immediately or even 
inevitably implemented by local governments. 
Finally, the transition from the third to the fourth 
generation of leaders is still incomplete. Jiang retains 
his post as chairman of the Central Military Com- 
mission, the Communist Party’s top body for mili- 
tary matters, and continues to intervene in domestic 
and foreign policies—he was reportedly behind the 
detention of Dr. Jiang (no relation). Hu and Wen, 
perhaps recognizing that time is on their side, have 
not directly challenged Jiang’s interventions even 
when they run contrary to the new leaders’ preferred 
direction. Which of these causes is behind each zig 
and zag is often difficult to determine by outside 
observers and even by the victims and beneficiaries 
of these steps and missteps within China. ` 


BENEVOLENT LENINISTS? 

While many no longer believe Marxism remains 
a relevant doctrine in contemporary China, there is 
no doubt that Leninism remains the guiding influ- 
ence in the political system. There is still no orga- 
mized opposition of any kind, and no public 
lobbying for policy change is visible outside the eco- 
nomic realm. But for those who do not choose to 
challenge the Communist state—and this involves 
the vast majority—the party 1s increasingly less per- 
vasive and less intrusive. This is not to suggest that 
the party is seen as legitimate, much less popular: 
But it points to a fact that is often overlooked in 
most criticisms of China: although freedoms of all 
kinds are sharply delimited, and not well protected 
by law, it is nevertheless true that the degree of 
mobility, expression of ideas, and access to informa- 
tion is increasing, not contracting. When compared 
to the freedoms enjoyed, even taken for granted, by 
citizens of democratic countries, this progress seems 
halting and minuscule. But when compared against 
China’s own past, the changes are dramatic. 

Whether they will be sufficient to forestall pop- 
ular demands for more significant change, and to 
prolong the Communist Party’s tenure as China's 
ruling party, remains a key question in Chinese pol- 
itics. In short, it is still not clear if we are seeing a 
more benevolent form of authoritarianism or signs 
of more significant political reform yet to come. W 
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The Latin Americanization of China? 


GEORGE J. GILBOY AND ERIC HEGINBOTHAM 


\ N piesne liberal market reforms have 
produced rapid gains in China's overall 
economic growth over the past two 
decades. Yet rural policy since 1978 has been rent by 
opposing influences: the state recognizes the grow- 
ing plight of farmers facing market reforms, but it 
refuses to accept rural migrants as full members of 
urban communities. Today, however, China's leaders 
are deepening land reform programs in the country- 
side. Reformers hope this will spur consolidation of 
land into larger, more efficient agricultural holdings 
while encouraging inefficient farmers to divest their 
land, leave the countryside, and help fuel healthy 
industrial growth by selling their labor in China's 
burgeoning cities. | 
As Karl Polanyi, the author of the 1944 study, The 
Great Transformation, could have predicted, this pro- 
cess is not going smoothly. Although Polanyi was 
describing the enclosure movement and subsequent 
social, economic, and political crises in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England, many common themes are now being 
played out in Chinas own great transformation, 
including worsening inequality, rising expectations, 
and increasing conflict and violence in the countryside. 
Yet the current crisis in the countryside is only a 
precursor to the deeper and more fraught crisis that 
is growing in China's cities. China’s economic 
reforms have created what Sun Liping of Tsinghua 


University calls a “cloven society.” The new rich 


and powerful now live in walled, guarded villas and 
modern apartment complexes, enjoying vast differ- 
ences in wealth, power, and rights from the swelling 
ranks of the rural poor and urban dispossessed. The 
latter are composed of millions of migrant workers 
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living in shantytowns, alongside the growing num- 
bers of urban unemployed and low-income resi- 
dents who are being forcibly removed from the city 
center to make way for new real estate develop- 
ment. This second, developing crisis is not only a 
crisis of infrastructure and incomes—the hardware 
of urban life. As millions of peasants seek a perma- 
nent home in China’s cities, it is also a battle for 
identity and entitlements—the critical software that 
makes urban society workable. These “urban 
rights” include legal status and accompanying 
access to jobs, education, health services, insurance, 
and social welfare benefits. 

The outcome of this second crisis, though it will 
certainly involve increasing scope and intensity of 
conflict and confrontation, need not be endless dis- 
cord or regime collapse. China’s tumultuous reform 
process could see the creation of new, more liberal 
legal and social institutions. Transforming migrants 
into urban citizens with equal rights and allowing 
social groups to organize and articulate their own 
interests would both improve the ability of the gov- 
ernment to govern effectively and minimize long- 
term threats to stability and economic development. 

But other outcomes are also possible. The state 
could refuse to allow liberal insututional innova- 
tion and slip into a modern form of authoritarian 
corporatism in which political leaders might seek 
to channel social energies toward nationalist ends— 
the “revolution from above” about which Barring- 
ton Moore warned. Or alternatively, China could 
catch the Latin American disease, characterized by 
a polarized urban society, intensifying urban con- 
flict, and failed economic promise. Indeed, despite 
aggressive efforts to make the state more responsive 
and adaptive, the speed with which social cleavages 
and conflicts are growing today arguably makes this 
last outcome easier to imagine than the others. 


THE SUFFERING COUNTRYSIDE 

China’s rural areas are now deep in crisis, with 
sluggish income growth, peasants burdened by 
excessive taxes and fees, and local governments 
overstaffed, in debt, and unable to provide adequate 
services for peasant families. Rampant corruption 
among local officials has combined with these fac- 
tors to incite increasing levels of peasant organiza- 
tion, protest, and violence. This crisis is not new, but 
it is reaching a new scale and intensity. In a 2004 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences (Cass) survey 
of 109 of China’ top sociologists, economists, man- 
agers, and legal experts, 73 percent of the respon- 
dents identified the “three rural problems” (san nong 
wenti) of agriculture, peasants, and rural areas as 
China's most urgent challenge. Combined with 
other issues such as corruption, the intensity of the 
tural turmoil led more than half of the respondents 
to see a systemic crisis as “possible” or “very possi- 
ble” within the next 5 to 10 years. 

Small-scale inefficient agriculture and the rela- 
tive decline of township and village enterprises are 
contributing to a widening rural-urban income gap. 
Average annual rural income stands at just $317 
today, and the gap between urban and rural income 
has grown from 1.8:1 in the mid-1980s to 3:1 in 
2003. Between 2000 and 2002, incomes fell in 42 
percent of rural households in absolute terms. And 
according to a July 2004 government report, the 
number of farmers living under the official poverty 
line of about $75 per year increased by 800,000 in 
2003, the first net annual increase in absolute rural 
poverty since economic reforms began in 1978. At 
the same time, farmers suffer from a disproportion- 
ate tax burden while receiving fewer services; 
according to the State Councils Development 
Research Center, the urban-rural income disparity 
soars to between 5:1 and 6:1 when entitlements, 
services, and taxes are mcluded in the calculation. 

Unsurprisingly, organized rural protest 1s on the 
rise. Actions range from tax evasion and blocking 
roads and railways to the assault or kidnapping of 
officials and even to riots that have involved hun- 
dreds or thousands of people. Even so, the nature of 
rural protest and of the states response to it limits the 
possibility that rural conflict alone could threaten 
regime stability. As Yu Jinrong of cass notes, when 
rural residents do engage in collective action and 
protest, they often seek alliances with central gov- 
ernment officials against local officials, rather than 
seeking broad-based systemic change. Yu argues that 
today’s peasants are not the revolutionary “peasants 
of Mao.” They are seeking legitimate political orga- 
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nization to defend legitimate economic interests, and, 
he warns, suppressing their aspirations and organi- 
zation carries significant political risks. 

Beijing has been highly attuned to rural problems 
for the past several years, and has taken steps to 
address them. In particular, the central government 
has had some short-term success in reducing the 
peasant tax burden by cracking down on illegal local 
fees and converting fees to more transparent taxes. 
It also has moved to share a larger amount of central 
revenue with local governments. The central gov- 
ernment has created more safety valves for expres- 
sions of rural discontent, clamped down on abuses 
by local officials, explained policies to peasants, paid 
out monies to mollify protesters, and allowed village 
elections (although it has also simultaneously 
removed considerable tax and fiscal power to the 
higher township level, not subject to elections). 

These measures are, however, also creating a strong 
sense among Chinese citizens that they have “legal 
rights.” Rural residents increasingly refer to these 
“rights” in their protests—a potentially significant 
development for the future of Chinese politics. And, 
despite the government’ success in localizing, sup- 
pressing, or conciliating potential rural threats, the 
leadership does not believe that such measures rep- 
resent a real long-term solution to the san nong wenti. 


THE GREAT ENCLOSURE 

Many key Chinese policymakers and social sci- 
entists believe the solution to the rural crisis lies in a 
more radical approach: a combination of land 
reform, industrialization, and urbanization. Wang 
Mengkui, the director general of the State Council 
Development Research Center, argues, “Too many 
people and too little land makes large-scale produc- 
tion difficult and is therefore the greatest problem 
for farmers to increase their incomes.” The consol- 
idation of larger farms and the movement of farm- 
ers to the cities will go far toward solving the rural 
problem, he asserts, and as an additional benefit of 
urbanization, “large numbers of migrant workers 
[will] supply cheap labor, thus helping to enhance 
the international competitiveness of Chinese indus- 
tries.” Pan Wei, an influential government adviser 
and Beijing University professor, also argues that 
Beijing should encourage a rapid acceleration of 
peasant migration to urban centers, proposing that 
China should develop an additional 100 cities of 5 
million people or more over the next 30 years, either 
by building new cities or expanding existing ones. 

The migration from country to city, already mas- 
sive, is accelerating. In part, this is being driven by 
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illegal land seizures and the conversion of farmland 
to industrial and recreational use. In November 2003 
the Ministry of Land and Resources reported more 
than 168,000 cases of illegal land seizure, twice as 
many as in the entire previous year. According to the 
State Statistics Bureau, China lost 6.7 mullion hectares 
of farmland between 1996 and 2003—three and a 
half times as much as the 1.9 million lost between 
1986 and 1995. The trend continues to accelerate, 
with some 2.53 million hectares, or 2 percent of total 
farmland, lost in 2003 alone. According to the 2004 
Green Book of China’ Rural Economy, for every mu of 
land (approximately 0.07 hectares) that is transferred 
to nonagricultural use, about 1 to 1.5 farmers lose 
their land. According to official statistics, some 34 nt 
lion farmers have either lost their land entirely since 
1987 or own less than 0.3 mu, and the new surge in 
land transfers almost certainly indicates acceleration 
of that process. 

The government has met with some success in 
curbing the transfer of farmland for nonagricultural 


household-based tenure system toward an individ- 
ual-based system, two measures that would substan- 
tially speed the transfer of land-use rights. 

If successful, land reform will accelerate China’s 
internal mass migration. But the impact of both 
illegal seizures and land reform will not be limited 
to an increased rate of migration. The composition 
of the “floating population” also will be affected. 
Many of those who previously crowded onto trains 
for the cities went in search of higher incomes and 
were, in fact, adding one income to the family 
effort since their wives, husbands, or parents con- 
tinued to work the farm in their absence. Today, an 
increasing number of people are moving with fam- 
ilies in tow, no land or homes behind them, and no 
guarantees ahead. 

China’ best-known business and economics mag- 
azine, Catfing, has called the recent spate of rural and 
urban land seizures by alliances of local officials and 
real estate developers a new “enclosure” (quandi) 
movement, consciously echoing the process that 
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the offing, in this 
case driven by the central government’ efforts to 
rationalize agriculture and raise rural incomes. The 
landmark Rural Land Contracting Law (RLCL), which 
took effect in March 2003, is the latest means toward. 
that end. Under the post-1978 household responsi- 
bility system, land remains owned by the village, 
with use rights allotted by village leaders to individ- 
ual households. The lack of secure land tenure peri- 
ods and the frequent use of “readjustments” by 
village leaders (that is, reapportioning land between 
households) inhibited improvements to the land, 
transfer of land-use rights between farmers, and the 
emergence of commercial-scale agriculture. The RLCL 
mandates written contracts between farmers and vil- 
lages, and sets the period of land tenure at 30 years. It 
includes clear provisions for the farmer's right to 
transfer land rights to others. And, to give potential 
buyers confidence that their land-use rights will be 
respected, it prohibits “readjustments” except in 
extreme cases (for example, natural disasters). No 
doubt, enforcement of the RLCL will be inconsistent. 
But the central government appears committed to the 
task and will almost certainly continue to sharpen 
land-use legislation. Indeed, the agenda may be 
expanded to ease rules on mortgages and to push the 





ilies, legal transfers 
under the RLA will have a similarly dislocating effect. 
Rural reform is incomplete without also guarantee- 
ing the assimilation of China’s migrants as full, pro- 
ductive members of urban society. 


A BIGGER CRISIS TOMORROW 

Speeding China’s urbanization trades one social 
and political problem for another that is potentially 
more severe. The problem of poor farmers working 
small plots becomes that of poor migrants working 
dangerous jobs with few rights and virtually no 
social security safety net. The scale of China’s urban 
landscape is already daunting: 166 cities of more 
than 1 million people (the United States has 9) and 
500 million official (that 1s, without counting 
migrants) urban residents. Urban population 
growth is already at 2.5 percent per year (versus 0.8 
percent for India), and the government expects 300 
million people to move to China’ cities and towns 
between 2004 and 2020. Because most of China's 
migrant workers retain their shenfen, or personal 
status, as farmers in their home locality, they are cut 
off from access to urban services, social security, 
and effective legal protection. This problem could 
worsen unless the next generation of migrants who 


have lost their land—either through illegal seizures 
or through the legal operation of a land-use rights 
trading system—are granted rights and benefits that 
will allow them to fully join urban society. The cur- 
rent plight of China’s migrant workers offers a 
glimpse of the obstacles that must be overcome. 

Migrant workers without municipal hukou (reg- 
istration) cannot participate in regular job markets. 
When they do find work, their rights under Chinese 
labor law are frequently violated. Their wages are 
withheld for months or years. The government esti- 
mates that Chinas 100 million migrant workers are 
owed $12 billion in back pay. Mandatory safety con- 
ditions often go unmet. According to The China 
Youth Daily, in one urban area alone—Shenzhen and 
the surrounding Pearl River Delta region—industrial 
accidents claim more than 30,000 fingers from 
workers each year. The standard payout for such 
injuries is $60 per finger, but many employers refuse 
to pay any compensation. According to government 
officials, nearly 70 percent of migrant workers have 
no form of insurance. And most live in shantytowns 
outside the cities, where whole neighborhoods are 
subject to clearance and destruction on little notice 
and with little or no compensation. 

The impact of this ambiguous, floating status 
falls disproportionately on children and other weak 
dependents who travel with workers. Currently, the 
floating population includes an estimated 3 million 
children aged 14 and under. According to a 2004 
government report, pregnant migrant women and 
their children suffer mortality rates between 1.4 and 
3.6 times the national average. Of migrant children 
between the ages of 8 and 14, some 15 percent do 
not attend school. Most of those who do attend pay 
high fees (often $100 or more) to enroll in impro- 
vised, substandard private schools. Pressures asso- 
ciated with payment—and shouldering an entire 
family’s hopes for the future—have prompted a rash 
of student suicides and even murders. Although 
problems associated with migrant workers have 
been apparent for some time, the rapidly accelerat- 
ing trend toward landlessness and the consequent 
growth in whole families on the move make specific 
problems associated with dependents new in mag- 
nitude if not in nature. And, while services in the 
countryside were also poor, China’s underclass in 
the cities will perceive injustice more keenly as they 
see the benefits that the new rich enjoy every day. 

In theory, even urbanization advocates under- 
stand that, as Wang Mengkui, the State Council 
official, put it, “urbanization requires institutional 
innovation.” To date, efforts have been limited to 
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protecting migrants against some of the worst 
abuses. In a major government work report in 
March 2004, Prime Minister Wen Jiabao declared 
that the government would “basically solve the 
problem of default on construction costs and wage 
arrears for migrant rural workers in the construc- 
tion industry within three years.” The Ministry of 
Labor and Social Security said this year that it will 
oblige construction and manufacturing firms to 
provide health and life insurance to millions of 
migrant workers. And the central government has 
encouraged municipalities to give migrants greater 
and cheaper access to public schooling, though, as 
with most measures, no central funds are ear- 
marked. In the first sign of state and party support 
for a broader defense of rights for the urban poor, 
reformers in the National People’s Congress are now 
drafting a law that amounts to a “Bill of Welfare 
Rights” for China's internal migrants. 


OBSTACLES TO REFORM 

Despite the rhetoric and regulations, real 
progress has been limited, and the gap between ris- 
ing consciousness of rights and the ability to act on 
and realize these rights is growing. The most obvi- 
ous problem is money, or, as a group of Chinese 
scholars noted in a major new book, China’ Urban 
Development Report, the question of “who will pay 
the bill for China’s urbanization.” The scholars’ 
answer is simple: urban industry. But the construc- 
tion industry, which is most relevant to the migrant 
economy, has resisted paying its existing obligations 
on time, much less shouldering additional costs. 
With local governments profiting from the con- 
struction industry and officials making their repu- 
tations based on building and development—not to 
mention widespread bribery and corruption—the 
incentives to overlook violations remain powerful. 

Nanjing University’s Pan Zequan, writing in 
Strategy and Management, argues that pervasive dis- 
crimination against migrants is not simply an 
inherited evil now being attacked and reversed; 
rather, it is built on consciously erected systems 
and policies and is regularly “produced” and 
“reproduced.” Although progress has been made in 
some areas, Pan’s contention that a dynamic strug- 
gle is under way rings true. Certainly, discrimina- 
tion against migrants works to the advantage 
of—and is convenient for—those who already hold 
entitlements in the cities. Material interests are 
reinforced by strong local identities and prejudice 
against rural “outsiders” (waidiren)—a phrase 
invariably used in reference to migrants. Eastern 
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urbanites frequently explain to Western visitors 
that waldiren are of “low quality” (suzhi di) and say 
they feel less in common with domestic migrants 
than they do with foreigners. Among well-heeled 
urban young people, the phrase “You're so farmer!” 
(Ni zhen nongmin!) has gained currency as a play- 
ful expression of disgust. 

Given hostile interests and culture, it is not sur- 
prising that measures to lessen the hardships of 
migrants often meet with obstruction. Despite Bei- 
jing city officials’ recent order to public schools to 
admit the children of migrant workers and to cut 
discriminatory tuition fees imposed on them, many 
schools continue to exclude migrants by claiming 
to be filled to capacity when, in fact, a survey by the 
Beijing Education Department showed 35,000 
vacancies. Members of the floating population face 
discrimination even in death. In a recent incident 
in Luzhou, an explosion in a city gas pipeline killed 
several people. The families of city residents were 
compensated with $17,000—those of migrant 
workers were given $5,000. Although they lived 
and worked and died in the city, the migrants were 
still classified as peasants. An official justified the 
difference with the claim that “the cost of living in 
the countryside is lower.” 

Although China’s leaders continue to view the 
rural problem as the nation’s greatest threat, a 
2004 survey by the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences singles out migrants as the great eco- 
nomic loser of the post-1978 era. When asked 
which of eight groups had benefited most from 
China’s economic reforms, a distinguished panel 
of experts was unanimous on only one item: 
“migrant workers” were worse off than any other 
group. The least fortunate of them join what a 
leading government researcher, Zhang Xiaoshan, 
has described as a new class, the “three have- 
nots”: people with no land, no jobs, and no access 
to national income insurance. 


THE FUTURE: LIBERAL, FASCIST, OR DICKENSIAN? 

Broadly speaking, three possible 15-year out- 
comes to the dual rural-urban crises are possible: 
liberal, authoritarian corporatist (or fascist), and 
botched. None of these outcomes is preordained. 
We would argue, nevertheless, that China is now 
groping its way at least tentatively toward the first, 
though the pace of social change and the difficulty 
of overcoming entrenched interests may ultimately 
make the third most likely. 

Progress toward a liberal outcome would see the 
village election system strengthened and expanded at 


least to the township level. Land reform would pro- 
ceed but with land reforms matched by commensu- 
rate and simultaneous urban reforms that protect new 
arrivals in cities and second-generation migrants, and 
that permit employment beyond construction and 
road sweeping. In urban areas, the hukou system 
(already being revised) would be eliminated and pub- 
lic services made equally available to all people living 
and working in a given region. An awareness of legal 
rights would develop, along with the means to actu- 
alize them. Ultimately, individuals, regardless of their 
status, would be allowed to organize in groups free 
from direct state control to defend their interests. 

Movement can be seen in most of these areas 
Village-level democracy—imperfect as it 1s—is 
bringing greater accountability to the countryside. 
Nationally, progress in building legal institutions 
and, especially, fostering a “rights and account- 
ability” culture has been made on a broader front. 
Although the road ahead is still much longer than 
that already traveled, the state seems prepared to 
countenance a judicial system that will be used to 
mediate interests as part of the local political pro- 
cess, not simply to administer justice. Legal aware- 
ness has been aided by the central government's 
emphasis on “rule of law” in its own battles to 
control provincial and municipal governments. 
And peasants are responding. The State Council 
Development Research Center reports that an 
increasing proportion of official petition and 
protest letters cite legal rights and protections as 
the basis for the complaints. 

In the cities, the state has tolerated, 1f not 
encouraged, the rise of a few new independent 
social organizations. Writing in The China Journal 
in January 2003, Benjamin Read analyzed the 
development of urban housing associations focused 
on gaining control of management and improving 
service quality in upscale real estate developments. 
These groups capitalize on the government’ recent 
promotion of notions of certain “rights” to property 
and consumer protection. They have fended off 
attempts at government co-optation and are pro- 
moting a sense of common identity among their 
members in addition to pursuing claims against 
negligent or corrupt real estate developers. While 
Read cautions that it remains to be seen whether 
these groups can sustain their current autonomy, 
they offer tantalizing evidence of the kind of ad 
hoc, innovative interest-intermediation groups that 
could become the basis for more permanent social 
and political institutions. Yet, by their very nature, 
these new associations highlight the disparities in 


income and social rights between China’s haves and 
have-nots—such open organization and represen- 
tation are not tolerated in migrant shantytowns. 
Nor have they successfully emerged among poor 
city residents who are forced to move from older 
downtown buildings demolished to make way for 
new developments. Despite the caveats, however, 
all this adds up to substantial progress toward a 
more liberal future. 

Unfortunately, other social and political possi- 
bilities are also readily apparent. Observers such as 
Michael Leeden and Jasper Becker have argued that 
China, far from becoming more liberal, has moved 
in the opposite direction, toward fascism. Bench- 
marks for movement in this direction would 
include the consolidation of society into state-dom- 
inated and controlled hierarchical organizations; 
administrative, rather than judicial, mechanisms for 
social conflict resolution; the strategic use of anti- 
capitalist and anti-foreign rhetoric; and the heavy 
involvement of the military in propaganda and 
social work. 

In fact, this largely describes elements of China 
today. Yet all of these features are becoming less true 
of the Chinese state, rather than more. Private 
industry is growing relatively faster than state 
industry. New self-organized groups are cropping 
up faster than the state can effectively co-opt or 
suppress them. The media are more robust, inde- 
pendent, and commercial, with ever-shrinking 
restrictions on what can be reported. The legal sys- 
tem is growing stronger. And the military is dis- 
tancing itself from its socioeconomic functions as it 
has been reduced in size and professionalized. In 
most key dimensions, China is currently headed 
away from authoritarian corporatism, not toward it. 

There is, however, a third possible trajectory: a 
“Latin Americanization” of China in which the state 
could fail to develop institutions capable of ade- 
quately addressing China’s new social crisis. The 
speed of social change and the explosive growth of 
social conflict may outstrip the state's ability to 
respond. Political leaders could settle into a collu- 
sive relationship with business and social elites. A 
semipermanent have-not class might engage in a 
constant and economically costly low-level war 
with the entitled minority. For many Chinese schol- 
ars and government officials, Latin American-style 
social and political problems are now an explicit 
frame of reference for what China might face if it 
fails to reverse social trends in the near future. 

Despite movement toward a more adaptive, lib- 
eral future, the downward spiral toward failure may 
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m fact be just as likely in the mid-term. Some indi- 
cators already point toward this outcome. The 2004 
report of the Politics and Law Commission of the 
Communist Party found that the number of inci- 
dents of “social unrest” or “mass incidents” rose 
14.4 percent in 2003, to 58,000 nationwide. The 
number of people involved rose 6.6 percent, to 3 
million. In the cities, the “floating population” 
accounted for “up to 80 percent of all crime.” Evi- 
dence from numerous urban areas suggests that 
avoiding the Latin Americanization of Chinese soci- 
ety and a descent into low-level class warfare will 
require more than partial measures designed to mit- 
igate the worst suffering of migrants—it will require 
making them full citizens. 


THE NEED FOR SPEED 

China’s leaders are intently focused on the 
nation’s rural crisis and the growing gap between 
urban and rural quality of life. Their proposed solu- 
tion to these problems—land reforms aimed at pro- 
moting mass migration and rapid urbanization—is 
likely to speed the arrival of a second crisis, pitting 
migrant families against entrenched urban interests 
in a struggle for rights and entitlements. Those 
urban interests are themselves powertul forces, 
including alliances of municipal officials, real estate ` 
developers, and construction industries, alongside 
a new wealthy urban class and existing ranks of 
urban poor and unemployed. Yet many migrant 
farmers, some accustomed to voting for their village 
leaders, and now promised new protections by the 
government, bring a new “rights consciousness” 
with them when they move to the cities. Their 
expectations of fair treatment and access to benefits 
such as insurance and health care can only be 
ignored at the government’ peril. 

While it is struggling with difficult but famil- 
iar rural conflict, China’s leadership is less well 
endowed to deal with the coming urban social 
challenge. The Chinese system does have remark- 
able strengths, not least the practice of conduct- 
ing pragmatic economic and political experiments 
in individual locations and then embracing suc- 
cessful methods nationwide. It is entirely possi- 
ble that liberalizing interim solutions could 
become more permanent institutions, as they did 
in the England that Polanyi described. But with 
government plans calling for the market-based 
“enclosure” of China’s rural areas, and several 
hundred million migrants likely to move to the 
cities over the next two decades, Beijing is in a 
race against time. 
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Repression and Revolt in China’s Wild West 


JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


rumqi, the capital of Xinjiang, the vast 
desert province in western China histori- 
cally populated by the ethnic Turkic 
Uighurs, is a city divided. In Uighur neighbor- 
‘ hoods, bakers prepare large flatbread loaves remi- 
niscent of Iranian or Turkish nan in large stone 
ovens that could have been imported from the tenth 
century. Vendors pushing handcarts maneuver 
goods through muddy streets to open markets, 
while older men sit around open-air kebab restau- 
rants gossiping. Often, the gossip focuses on Chi- 
nese repression—occasionally leading to angry 
outbursts at the Chinese presence in Xinjiang. 

Many of the Uighur homes in Urumqi have been 
torn down to make way for a flurry of new con- 
struction designed to lure and house Han Chinese 
migrants, part of the governments efforts to dilute 
the strength of the Uighur population in Xinjiang. 
Already, in the city’s primarily ethnic Chinese areas, 
businessmen in expensive suits suck down fancy 
drinks and surf the Internet on high-speed lines at 
luxury hotels, a far cry from the poorer Uighur 
neighborhoods. These Han migrants have taken over 
most of Urumqi, which is now a heavily Chinese city. 
New shopping malls targeted at Han Chinese con- 
sumers offer upscale Western fashions and perfumes 
far beyond the reach of ordinary Uighurs, who nor- 
mally earn less than half what their Han Chinese 
counterparts make, and are less likely to be offered 
jobs in Xinjiang’s state-linked companies. Not sur- 
prisingly, many Uighurs are disgruntled. 

Urumqi ıs symbolic of Xinjiang’ larger problems. 
For centuries, China tned to conquer Xinjiang, 
whose name literally means “new territory,” with 
limited success. Military campaigns were defeated by 
Xinjiang’ long deserts and the Uighurs’ fierce fight- 
ing; political alliances with Xinjiang collapsed; and 
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three times in the early twentieth century the 
Uighurs formed their own state. Since 1949, how- 
ever, the Chinese Communist Party has proved effec- 
tive in subjugating the Vighurs. Its major weapon is 
demographics: the Communist Party has used eco- 
nomic incentives and coercion to move hundreds of 
thousands of Han Chinese into Xinjiang, which 
before 1949 had a majority Uighur population. But 
the Chinese leadership also has used harsh measures 
against any Uighurs who question its authority. 
Until recently, few outside Xinjiang cared. The 
Uighurs had no charismatic spokesperson, and only 
a small exile community devoted to promoting 
their cause in the West and in the broader Muslim 
world. In the 1990s, Uighurs began to revolt against 
Chinese rule, with most preferring to employ large 
peaceful demonstrations against Beijing. China’s 
current Communist leadership, which came of age 
during the Tiananmen uprising and consequently 
views any groups able to organize outside of the 
state as threats to party rule itself, responded with 
increased repression in Xinjiang. Foreign countries 
did little either to aid or to discourage the Uighurs. 
Since 9-11, however, the Uighurs have gained a 
global stage. Beijing has attempted to link Uighur 
nationalist movements to Al Qaeda and the global 
war on terror, while Washington, which is devel- 
oping a larger presence in Central Asia, has strug- 
gled with whether to make this link as well. 
Meanwhile, moderate Uighur exiles and Uighur 
moderates within Xinjiang, who desire greater 
autonomy and a stronger economy, are becoming 
better organized. But Uighur hard-line separatists, 
infuriated by Beijings intensified post—9-11 crack- 
down and its plundering of Xinjiang’s natural 
resources—and willing to use violence to achieve 
their aims—are also winning some hearts and 
minds in Xinjiang. Indeed, today a struggle looms 
within Xinjiang’s Uighur population between a no- 


holds-barred, more violent resistance to Beijing and 


a more assimilationist, peaceful approach that 
hopes to win greater political autonomy and eco- 
nomic rights. Unfortunately, too often both Beijings 
and Western nations’ policies toward Xinjiang only 
strengthen the hard-liners. 


BEFORE 9-11... 

Uighur grievances against China are old and 
deep. From at least the time of its last dynasty, Bei- 
jing believed that conquering wild Xinjiang, a 
province that encompasses one-sixth the area of 
modern China, was part of China’s own Manifest 
Destiny, that Han Chinese must bring education and 
wealth and progressive values to Xinjiang’s “savage” 
Uighurs. China’s emperors expended considerable 
resources trying to pacify Xinjiang and bring under 
control the ancient oasis cities of the Silk Road. The 
Uighurs, descended from the Turkic people of Cen- 
tral Asia and known as tough fighters, resisted. But 
after 1949, with China unified and no longer facing 
external enemies, the Uighurs could resist no longer. 

Beijing started moving Han Chinese into Xin- 
jiang en masse. While Uighurs made up more than 
80 percent of Xinjiang’s population in 1941, by 
1998 they comprised less than 50 percent, and 
China’s 2000 census showed the Han Chinese pop- 
ulation growing twice as quickly in Xinjiang as the 
Uighur population. Once they arrived in Xinjiang, 
the Han were provided with jobs ın state-linked 
companies—even as China liberalized its economy 
in the 1980s, Xinjiang remained one of the most 
heavily state-subsidized regions of the country, and 
a place with very limited foreign investment. Often, 
these jobs were in a massive parallel state of mili- 
tary installations and prison camps in Xinjiang 
known in Chinese as the bingtuan, set up by Beijing 
and staffed by thousands of Han Chinese. 

Few Uighurs worked for the bingtuan, but many 
wound up imprisoned in it from 1949 on, the Com- 
munist Party cracked down hard on Uighur culture. 
Although China’ constitution officially guarantees 
freedom of religion, thousands of mosques were 
shuttered in Xinjiang, and imams jailed. Uighurs 
who wore headscarves or other Islamic clothing 
were arrested, and during the Cultural Revolution, 
the party purposely defiled mosques with pigs. 
Uighur scholars were arrested simply for trying to 
learn about the region’s pre-1949 history. 

In the late 1980s and early 1990s, after Uighurs 
had watched the Tiananmen and Tibetan movements 
and also had seen their ethnic cousins in the former 
Soviet Union gain independence, long-simmering 
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tension between China's western Muslims and the 
Han came to a boil. Sparked by Chinese abuses of 
local imams and closures of mexreps (small Uighur 
religious gatherings), large numbers of Uighurs ral- 
lied in Xinjiang against Chinese rule in 1989, 1993, 
and again in 1997. Some of these Uighurs formed 
groups within Xinjiang to advocate for political and 
economic rights; a few fled into exile and launched 
Uighur diaspora organizations. 

Some Uighurs formed violent separatist groups 
and launched a campaign of bombings and assassi- 
nations of Chinese officials in Xinjiang. But these 
were always a small minority; as Dru Gladney, a 
Xinjiang expert at the University of Hawaii, has 
noted, it is unclear whether a majority of Uighurs 
even want to separate from China, since the 
Uighurs have seen how post-Soviet Central Asian 
neighbors have floundered economically. 

In response, Beijing, which had reduced state 
pressure on the Uighurs slightly in the late 1980s, 
returned to the scorched-earth tactics of the past 
while simultaneously insisting to human rights orga- 
nizations that there was no instability in Xinjiang. 
The state security forces struck back at Uighur 
nationalist groups, sometimes resulting in brutal 
clashes; in 1990, more than 3,000 Uighurs may have 
died m one confrontation in the town of Baren. 

Beijing also expanded its campaign to “Hanize” 
Xinjiang. As a recent report by the Johns Hopkins 
Central Asia/Caucuses Institute has shown, though 
China had been moving Han into Xinjiang since 
1949, most of the Han had been congregating in 
northeastern Xinjiang, in cities like Urumai. By the 
late 1990s, however, “the new settlers [were] enter- 
ing all of the larger cities and, significantly, the great 
southern oases that constitute the Uighur heart- 
land.” Meanwhile, China, which faces massive 
energy shortfalls, began to develop plans to build 
an enormous cross-country pipeline that would 
deliver Xinjiang’s large petroleum deposits to thriv- 
ing, energy-starved east coast cities. 

The Hanization and development projects had 
some benefits for Uighurs who could learn Chinese, 
since the Chinese settlers set up high-quality local 
schools and hired some Uighurs. But Uighurs in 
general resented these policies, since the Chinese 
could more easily get jobs in state industry, often 
had a higher standard of living, and sometimes used 
their higher status and police connections to take 
advantage of Uighur businesspeople. According to 
Nicolas Becquelin, a Xinjiang expert at Human 
Rights Watch in China, southern Xinjiang, which 
has the highest percentage of non-Han residents in 
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the province, has a per capita income of roughly half 
the provincial average. (In Urumai, just one Chinese 
businessman, Sun Guangxin, controls roughly half 
the property market.) If anything, Beijing’s discrim- 
inatory policies backfired, uniting many Uighurs 
who previously had placed loyalty to their family or 
community above that of the Uighur nation. 

Throughout the 1990s, some foreign actors crit- 
icized Beijings actions toward Xinjiang. At the time, 
because China had not yet joined the World Trade 
Organization or received permanent most-favored- 
nation trading status from the United States, human 
rights groups and foreign states had more leverage 
over Beijing. Thus, when Beijing jailed prominent 
Uighur busmesswoman Rabiya Kadeer in 1999, 
both the us Congress and the Clinton administra- 
tion rebuked China. 


... AND AFTER 

Then came 9-11. Beijing acted quickly to take 
advantage of the cataclysm in global affairs. While 
actually doing little to help the United States— 
China offered only limited intelligence cooperation, 
and Communist Party-linked companies reportedly 
produced videos glorifying the attacks—Beijing did 
provide rhetorical support for the war on terror. And 
just as quickly, China shifted its strategy toward Xin- 
jiang. While in the past it had quietly repressed the 
Uighurs, insisting there was no ethnic strife in the 
province, now it loudly proclaimed that Uighurs 
were tied to an Islamist Internationale and must be 
treated no differently from other Al Qaeda-linked 
groups. In so doing, Beijing made no distinctions 
between the idea of Uighur separatism—violent or 
even nonviolent—and the idea of terrorism. 

Most experienced terrorism analysts disputed 
this Uighurs-Al Qaeda link. Small numbers of 
Uighurs had traveled to radical madrasas in Pak- 
istan during the 1990s, a handful may have fought 
for the Taliban against the United States, a small 
number met Osama bin Laden, and several were 
captured on the battlefield and wound up in deten- 
tion at Guantánamo Bay. But in a comprehensive 
report released after the war in Afghanistan and 
based on eyewitness accounts, Human Rights 
Watch demonstrated that it was unlikely that any 
of these Uighur groups had systematic ties to Al 
Qaeda, since Uighur leaders were extremely dis- 
trustful of the ethnic Pashtun Taliban and of Arabs, 
and interviews with Uighurs captured by the North- 
ern Alliance (the main Afghan force battling the 
Taliban) suggested they had come to Afghanistan 
on an individual basis only. Meanwhile, leading 


Uighur exile organizations explicitly condemned 
the use of violence and the 9-11 attacks and vowed 
to strive only for nonviolent, democratic change. 

China’ anu-Uighur propaganda campaign started 
in late 2001, but it has gathered force in 2003 and 
2004. After Beijing announced that there were more 
than 50 “terrorist groups” in Xinjiang, Xiong 
Guangkai, deputy chief of the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA), told reporters in early 2004 that Xinjiang 
“terrorists” posed a threat not only to China’s secu- 
rity but also to global peace. Beijing claimed that 
more than 1,000 Uighurs had traveled to Afghanistan 
to train with Al Qaeda, a statement it has not been 
able to prove. China also announced that a group 
called the East Turkestan Islamic Movement (East 
Turkestan 1s the old name for Xinjiang), unknown to 
most terrorism analysts, had been trained and armed 
by Al Qaeda and was operating in Xinjiang. 

In late 2002 and early 2003, China started to 
broaden its defininon of terrorism in Xinjiang, 
including all those who engaged in “separatist 
thought,” a category that could provide an excuse 
to arrest virtually anyone. At the same time, China’s 
top ministers began explicitly asking the United 
States for assistance. Police Mimster Zhou Yongkang 
prevailed on us Ambassador Clark Randt for support 
from Washington in Beijings fight against Uighur 
“terrorists,” including more coordinated efforts 
between the United States and China to arrest and 
even kill members of these organizations. 


ENUSTING THE NEIGHBORS 

Since late 2002 Beijing also has reached out to 
neighboring states, using its growing leverage over 
Central Asia to marginalize the Uighurs’ few for- 
eign supporters. According to Amnesty Interna- 
tional, the Chinese authorities started pressuring 
other countries to prevent or cancel political events 
organized by diaspora Uighurs. Beijing also pushed 
the Shanghai Cooperation Organization, a group of 
Central Asian nations that also includes China and 
Russia, to focus on Uighur separatist networks 
that, Chinese officials said, threatened the entire 
region. China used its growing economic links 
with Central Asia as a weapon of persuasion, sign- 
ing deals with Kazakhstan to build a pipeline 
between the two countries, and create a free trade 
zone with Kazakhstan. 

China’s propaganda and outreach to Central Asia 
were accompanied by an even greater surge in 
repression in Xinjiang, turning it into a de facto 
police state after 2002. At mosques, squares, and 
markets in Urumqi, Kashgar, and other cities, PLA 


troops made themselves evident, and Uighurs 
became terrified of talking with outsiders. The secu- 
rity forces frequently checked local Uighurs’ iden- 
tification, detaining people who could not produce 
IDs on the spot. The local Xinjiang government 
gathered copies of Uighur-language books and 
burned tens of thousands of them in massive bon- 
fires, and Beijing ordered Xinjiang universities to 
stop teaching the Uighur language altogether. 
Uighur youths complained about an upsurge in vio- 
lence at their schools, in which Chinese students, 
backed by the security forces, frequently beat 
Uighurs after class. In September 2003, Uighur 
exiles reported that tens of thousands of people had 
been detained in Xinjiang in the previous two years 
on charges of advocating “separatism” or “terror- 
ism.” Thousands of them have been executed, and 
Amnesty International has called Xinjiang the death 
penalty capital of the world. 

Unfortunately, the White House—and many of 
China’ neighbors—at first accepted Beijings stories 
about the Uighurs. Mean- 
while, with less leverage 
over Beijing, which offi- 
cially became a member 
of the wro in 2001, 
human rights groups 
could have only a limited 
impact; and leading Uighur exile organizations still 
failed to present a unified campaign to the West. The 
Bush administration wrongly believed that, to obtam 
China’s cooperation in the war on terror and accep- 
tance of the invasion of Iraq, it had to ignore or abet 
Beijing’s campaign against the Uighurs. So on his first 
trip to China after 9-11, President George W. Bush 
praised Beijing for standing “side by side” with the 
United States in the war on terror. In early 2003 the 
White House did not condemn China at the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission, the first time it 
had made such an omission since the Tiananmen 
massacre 14 years earlier. Washington also consid- 
ered returning Uighurs jailed at Guantánamo Bay to 
China, despite the strong likelihood that they would 
be executed on return to China without a fair trial. 

The greatest misstep occurred in August 2002. 
During a visit to China, Deputy Secretary of State 
Richard Armitage thrilled Beijing by announcing that 
Washington had placed the obscure East Turkestan 
Islamic Movement (ETIM) on America’ official list of 
terrorist organizations, alongside such real threats as 
Hezbollah and Al Qaeda. The United States seemed 
not to have investigated ETIM in advance—it would 
have learned that, while some members of the group 


Beijing made no distinctions between the 
idea of Uighur separatism—violent or even 
nonviolent—and the idea of terrorism. 
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once met with Osama bin Laden, it had hardly devel- 
oped a close relationship with him, and was not a 
major international threat. Washington also sup- 
ported Beijing’s campaign to place ETIM on the UN 
Security Council list of terrorist groups. After the 
ETIM announcement, Beijing began to refer to Amer- 
ica’s designation of the Uighur group nearly every 
time China made an official speech about terrorism. 
As the Wall Street Journal reported, according to 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human Rights, Labor 
and Democracy Lorne Craner, “Chinese officials 
were telling Uighurs the Bush administration had 
‘bought into the notion that Uighurs are terrorists.” 

Other countries followed suit. Most devastating 
to the Uighurs, even Turkey, historically the 
strongest supporter of Uighur rights, banned orga- 
nized Uighur groups on Turkish soil, even though 
Uighur exiles. continued unofficially to gather in 
Istanbul and other cities. Kazakhstan forced several 
Uighur nationalist groups based on Kazakh soil 

to disband. In 2003, Nepal, Pakistan, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Uzbek- 
istan, some of which 
have large Uighur com- 
munities and previously 
had not deported Vighurs 
back to China, started 
by Beijing of links to terrorism, even though these 
Uighurs had been designated as “persons of con- 
cern” by the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Human Rights. Sometimes the deportations did not 
take place officially; Uighurs just disappeared and 
wound up in Chinese jails. 

As Amnesty International noted, “China’s neigh- 
bors appear to have adopted China’s concept of ‘sep- 
aratism,’ which encompasses peaceful opposition 
activities, and are ready to cooperate with China to 
crack down on such activities.” Amnesty also 
reported that many of these deportees were tortured 
and killed upon return to China. When some 


` Uighurs protested to Kyrgyz officials, showing them 


official documents that stated the Uighurs were UN- 
designated persons of concern, the officials, accord- 
ing to Amnesty International, allegedly told the 
Uighurs that the documents were “like toilet paper— 
it won't help you.” 


BACKFIRE 

The policies toward the Uighurs pursued by 
China, the United States, and the Central Asian 
nations have backfired. According to Graham Fuller 
and Jonathan Lippman, two contributors to the 
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recent book Xinjiang: Chinas Muslim Borderland, the 
us declaration on the East Turkestan Islamic Move- 
ment was “catastrophic” for the Uighurs. America 
had now given Beijing “carte blanche to designate 
all Uighur nationalist . . . movements as ‘terrorist.” 
As a result, Uighurs say, the Uighur population in 
Xinjiang began to turn against Washington. Histor- 
ically, they had been one of the most pro-American 
Muslim populations in the world—an attitude 
attributable to Radio Free Asia’s Uighur service, 
Washington's condemnation in the 1990s of China’s 
abuses, and other factors—but now the Uighurs 
were becoming less ‘pro-United States. Young 
Uighurs increasingly decried Washington's policies 
in China, and began to associate the Uighur cause 
with the struggle of other ant-American Muslim 
groups around the world. 

Repression in any case has not dampened the 
Uighur desire for greater autonomy and even inde- 
pendence, and low-level violence against Chinese 
officials in Xinjiang continues. In some ways, 
Uighurs say, the repression has only hardened 
Uighur anti-China attitudes, leading to even less 
social interaction between Uighurs and Han Chi- 
nese throughout the province It also has drawn 
more Uighurs to conservative Islam and even to 
violent Islamist groups, some of which have tar- 
geted moderate Uighur Islamic leaders in Xinjiang 
as well. Mosques throughout Xinjiang are now 
packed at prayer time, and some younger Vighurs 
are practicing a less syncretic, more Wabhabist (that 
is, more fundamentalist) form of the religion, a 
sharp contrast from Uighur traditions. (Uighurs his- 
torically have been liberal Sunni and Sufi Mushms, 
and Uighur women historically ran businesses, 
were rarely veiled, and interacted easily with men.) 

Other Uighurs are simply giving up. Drug abuse, 
particularly use of heroin, has become a major 
problem in the province ın the past five years. With 
it has come soaring HIV rates. Although Xinjiang 
had virtually no cases of HIV a decade ago, today it 


has the highest infection rates of any province in ` 


China, and many health officials say even these offi- 
cial rates are vast underestimates. 

The continued violence and repression also have 
discouraged foreign investment, ensuring that over 
80 percent of the provincial economy remains dom- 
inated by Chinese state-linked companies, most of 
which give preference to Han workers. Beijing has 
continued to plow state money into Xinjiang (an 
estimated $12 billion budgeted for 2003 to 2008) to 
build infrastructure to pipe oil out of the province, 
provide Han Chinese with jobs, and create new 


structures to house the Han—all of which does little 
for average Uighurs. The Han, moreover, take nearly 
90 percent of all construction jobs in the province. 
And the continued in-migration and construction are 
decimating Xinjiang’s environment. Many Uighurs 
grow fruits and vegetables for a living—Xinjiang has 
some of the sweetest melons in the world—but this 
is a difficult trade m a desert province where less than 
5 percent of the land is suitable for cultivation. As 
population density increases in Xinjiang, 1t has fos- 
tered widespread water shortages and rapid deserti- 
fication, decreasing cultivatable acreage for Uighur 
farmers and only adding to anger at Beijing. 


HOPE ON THE WAY? 

Even as Xinjiang’s future looks bleaker, there is 
still some hope. The repression of the Uighurs that 
followed September 11, 2001, seems to have galva- 
nized moderate Uighurs both within Xinjiang and 
abroad, and to have increased foreign interest in the 
region. In April 2004, at a meeting in Germany, two 
leading Uighur exile groups put aside many of their 
differences and merged into a unified organization 
called the World Uighur Congress. The congress 
elected Erkin Alptekin, the best-known Uighur 
exile—he is the son of a former leader of pre-1949 
independent Xinjiang—as its first president, giving 
the Uighurs a charismatic figure that they hope can 
promote their cause in the West as the Dalai Lama 
has for Tibet. 

The United States appears to have recognized 
some of its previous errors. A few American officials 
have begun to realize that repression, and serious 
instability in Xinjiang, could not only help Uighur 
radicals but also cause problems across Central Asia, 
where borders are porous and pan-Islamic move- 
ments, some with violent undertones, spread from 
country to country. They also seem to realize that, if 
Uighurs feel the United States is condoning Chinese 
repression, the Uighur cause, like the cause of Kash- 
mir or the Palestinians, could ultimately be cham- 
pioned by Al Qaeda and other militants, though so 
far most Uighurs have resisted such a link. 

And Washington is beginning to understand that 
gaining China's aid in the war on terror should not 
necessarily mean giving Beijing a free hand to 
repress its population. After the fiasco of designat- 
ing ETIM a terrorist group, and watching China use 
that announcement to launch blanket repression in 
Xinjiang, Washington has become more cautious 
about trusting China's categorization of groups as 
“terrorist.” In December 2002, Assistant Secretary 
of State Craner traveled to Xinjiang, where he gave 


a speech insisting that Washington has not “bought 
into the notion that Uighurs are terrorists”—a 


speech that mollified some Uighurs who had been 
angered by the designation of ETm™. Then, as 
Human Rights Watch's Becquelin notes, in Decem- 
ber 2003 the State Department refused to support 
China’s request to place another Uighur group, the 
Fast Turkestan Liberation Organization, on the offi- 
cial list of terrorist organizations. 

More important, Washington for the first time 
recognized that moderate Uighurs were becoming 
more organized. In April 2004, the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, a quasi-governmental agency, 
awarded a grant to the Uighur American Associa- 
tion, a moderate exile organization with links to the 
World Uighur Congress. When Alptekin visited the 
United States in the summer of 2004, he was 
warmly greeted by the same coterie of congressional 
aides that has historically focused on Tibet, Burma, 
and other high-profile human rights issues. 

Still, more can be done. Some Uighur experts 
worry that, if there is little response from the us 
public and human rights groups to Alptekin’s 
efforts, a second Bush administration, committed 
to fighting the war on terror, might sacrifice the 
Uighurs altogether, even handing Uighur detainees 
from Guantánamo into the arms of the Chinese. 
Democratic presidential nominee John Kerry for his 
part has shown little indication that he would be 
willing to talk tough with China; even as other 
prominent Democrats, such as House Minority 
Leader Nancy Pelosi, have embraced the cause of 
democratization in China, Senator Kerry histori- 
cally has said little. - 

Whether Kerry or Bush is president, they would 
have to make clearer that Washington does not 
view the Uighurs as pawns to be given up in the 
war on terror; that China can grant the Uighurs 
more autonomy, more benefits of its oil wealth, 
more local self-government, without necessarily los- 
ing Xinjiang to independence movements; and that 
Beijing must distinguish between nonviolent, even 
radical, Uighur grievances and true terrorism. 

Washington could push key oil-producing states 
like Indonesia and the Persian Gulf countries, 
whose petroleum China desperately needs, and 
whose populations are sympathetic to the Uighurs, 
to take more of a stand for Uighur rights, particu- 
larly for Uighur religious rights. The United States 
also could play on Russian and Central Asian fears 
of China’s becoming too powerful—in May 2004, a 
top Russian minister publicly expressed anxiety 
about the Chinese military presence in Central 
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Asia—to enlist these countries not to deport 
Uighurs to China without due process. 

Perhaps most important, foreign companies, and 
foreign governments, could help Beijing open Xin- 
jiang to greater foreign investment. Doing so might 
benefit the Uighurs, since foreign companies are 
unlikely to impose the kind of unofficial Han quo- 
tas that Chinese state firms do. Foreign investment, 
perhaps backed by the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation or other us loan-making groups, could 
help the struggling middle class of Uighur profes- 
sionals and traders, who tend to be less radical. In 
the early 1990s, before the influx of Han Chinese 
into southern and western Xinjiang increased, 
Uighur traders in southern Xinjiang prospered, 
given their connections to merchants in Central 
Asia and Pakistan. One day, if these traders and 
merchants become prosperous again, they might be 
able to rebuild Urumqi more to their liking. E 
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The Mao® Industry 


MICHAEL DUTTON 


when China’ official de-Maoificaton program 

was at its height Throughout the city, statues 
of Chairman Mao were being torn down. It seemed 
as if the reassessment of the chairman’s thought (70 
percent correct, 30 percent incorrect) advanced by 
the Communist Party’s new, reform-era central 
committee had been transformed into a plan for 
urban renewal. The cult of Mao that the new cen- 
tral committee wanted to dismantle had left China 
awash with images of the chairman. A Mao statue 
could be found in the heart of every town square, 
another at every work unit entrance and, once 
inside these compounds, one in every office, as 
well as in every home. Invariably the statues stood 
in places formally occupied by ancestral shrines. It 
was not just Mao’s thought that needed moderat- 
ing, but also his omnipresence. 

It was around this time that a Slovenian student 
friend discovered something that she knew would 
be of interest to me. At the back of the university 
campus, outside an old 1950s-style administration 
building, she found a huge pile of smashed white 
plaster statues. On closer inspection, the pile turned 
out to be the university's own contribution to the 
de-Maoification program. On the ground beneath 
our feet lay the splintered remains of hundreds of 
little Mao statues that had been taken down from 
their exalted positions in administrative offices and 
unceremoniously dumped into piles awaiting col- 
lection. In effect, what my friend had discovered 
was, if not the burial ground of Chairman Mao, 


then at the very least, the beginnings of a graveyard 
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of his auric presence. As foreigners, we felt no 
qualms scavenging about in the pile looking for 
body parts to souvenir. Soon, we were joined by a 
couple of inquisitive primary school children. They 
asked us what we were up to and when we told 
them, they joined in. Before long, we were happily 
trading body parts: “Ill give you an arm and a leg 
of the chairman for his nose,” said one child. “No, 
I want his ear,” came my reply. Such irreverence 
didn't last long. 

A Communist Party cadre came screaming out of 
the administrative building: “You are not allowed to 
touch the chairman's parts, it’s disrespectful.” The 
kids scampered but we held our ground. “We're not 
being disrespectful,” we responded. “That honor 
goes to the cadre who had the chairman's statues 
removed from the offices, smashed to'pieces, then 
shoveled into this pile.” Our response did little to 
appease the cadre on what was clearly a sensitive 
issue. He ordered us off the little Mao mountain 
with the warning that security guards were on their 
way. Gathering up what booty we could, we loaded 
it onto our bikes and tried to make a run for it, but 
a detachment of security officers pursued and 
caught us. So we were ourselves “de-Mao-ified,” 
sent back to our respective departments and criti- 
cized by our teachers and fellow students. 


MYSTICAL MAO, SENTIMENTAL MAO 

That was China in 1984. Less than 10 years 
later it was a different story. In 1993 one did not 
have to dig to find the chairman's image on the 
campuses of Beijing. He was, once again, just 
about everywhere. He re-emerged when a growing 
wave of popular nostalgia was bolstered by official 
party promotions to mark the one-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. With the party sanction- 
ing a variety of activities that were centered 
around Mao, the popular response was to join in 


with alacrity. A decade later, in 2003, he would 
return once more, but this time accompanied by 
marketing strategists and advertising executives. 
Where 1993 had the air of spontaneity and the 
hint of trouble, 2003 had only the hallmarks of a 
well-oiled advertising campaign. 

There is something odd in this constant reap- 
pearance of Mao during the long march toward 
consumerism. Perversely, the chairman's return is 
more a sign of his fall from grace than of any lin- 
gering sense of revolutionary devotion. 

No one really knows how the current Mao craze 
started. Most commentators agree that it probably 
began after a multicar pileup on a Guangdong high- 
way in 1989. The crash was fatal for many, and the 
only person to walk away unscathed was the driver 
of a car with a Mao talisman. With this story, the 
mystical Mao was born. Transformed from revolu- 
tionary leader into a god of good fortune, Mao 
became a soothsayer for troubled times. From then 
on other “miracles” confirmed his beatification. His 
shadowy apparition appeared on the surface of a 
pebble drawn from the waters of the Yangtze River, 
it reappeared as a ghostly image on the surface of a 
peasant’s household wall where his portrait once 
hung; it even resurfaced as nature’s own handiwork, 
etched onto the rock face of a mountainside in 
Hainan Island that has become known as Mao 
Mountain (Maogongshan). 

This spirit figure, however, was not the only 
guise in which the chairman re-emerged. Indeed, a 
wide range of different Maos made their debut in 
this early phase of the Mao craze. Popular movies 
and books started to appear. These tell of a very dif- 
ferent Mao from the mystic and suggest, as well, a 
different origin. 

Like the mystic Mao, this other, more sentimen- 
tal Mao came to prominence in 1989. In that year a 
new “post-scar” literary trend described by Geremie 
Barmé in Shades of Mao as a “search for Mao” began 
to emerge.! This literary movement broke the mold 
of Mao writing, for rather than adding to the chair- 
man’s mystique as both scar literature and party 
hagiography had done in their different ways, it 
offered a radical dénouement. 


1Revolutionary realism dominated art and Hterature 

the Cultural Revolution. When it came to an end in 1976, a 
new form of reahsm emerged. Called “scar,” it described the 
psychological traumas suffered by intellectuals, rusticated 
youth, and the common people during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. The name for this genre came from a short story by Lu 
Xinhua called “Scar” that was published in the Wenhu Daily 
on August 11, 1978. 
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Greatness (hagiography) and great excess (scar 
literature) were now replaced by a focus on the 
everydayness of Mao. A Woman’ Day voyeurism 
combined with nostalgia for simpler times to pro- 
duce this new and highly popular genre. Perversely, 
this nostalgia also had a political face, which 
reached its apogee in 1989 in the protests at Tianan- 
men Square. 

While students fought party corruption with 
calls for democracy and liberty, the pragmatic 
worker participants fell back on nostalgia, resur- 
recting the image of the chairman to remind the 
party of their now forgotten obligations to the 
working class. For years, Mao’s image had been the 
flag under which labor disputes in the reform era 
had been used to dramatize the loss of worker secu- 
rity and welfare provisions. With the Tiananmen 
Square protests, this well-worn weapon of worker 
protest reappeared in the heart of the capital. From 
such political nostalgia, a more general and genteel 
form of longing for past security and lost youth fed 
into a growing romanticism already seduced by 
movies, magazines, and novels. 

By the early 1990s, these aberrant and contra- 
dictory trends started to congeal. What tied them 
together had less to do with the fact that they were 
all about Mao, and more to do with what they pro- 
duced: sales. In this respect, origins are unimpor- 
tant because what is central to this craze is the 
entrepreneurial discovery that Mao sells. Slowly, the 
hallowed images of Mao and the revolution were 
being transformed. They were now well on their 
way to becoming pure commodities. 


MONEY IN THE BANK 

This process of commodification began innocently 
enough. In the spring of 1990, a number of publish- 
ing houses discovered that the republication of Mao’ 
official portrait had a greater market appeal than they 
had initially imagined. As many as 3.5 million copies 
of Mao’ official poster portrait were sold in that first 
year of republication and, in the three years that fol- 
lowed, more than 11 million copies were sold. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity, other entrepreneurs began to 
produce their own tokens of Mao. 

Indeed, almost anything revolutionary now 
seemed to have a market. Even the songs of that era 
began to be sung again. Naturally, they were songs 
with a very different beat from those of the past. A 
1992 remake of revolutionary tunes put to a disco 
beat was an overnight karaoke sensation, selling 
70,000 to 80,000 copies in its first week of release, 
and over 1 million copies in its first month. In addi- 
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tion, long-neglected revolutionary sites started to 
become tourist attractions. By 1990, Shaoshan, the 
place of Mao’ birth, boasted around 2,500 visitors 
per day, reaching a peak of nearly 3,000 per day the 
following year. 

As this “love of Mao” grew, so, too, did the fears 
and suspicions of party cadres, who were sull 
hostage to the belief that any revival of his mage 
must mean a revival of his politics. Initially, the 
Communist Party read the various heterodox trends 
that fed into the Mao craze not as fashion or as fad, 
but as potentially troublesome and political. Party 
leaders grew concerned that 
they could well be looking 
into the image of a backlash 
against their liberal economic 
reform policies. Mao’s image, 
they feared, might become 
the clarion call that would 
rally the masses to revolution 
once more. 

They were not the first rul- 
ing class to be worried about 
mass entertainment providing 
a venue for popular unrest 
and revolution: from the very 
first moment business began 
promoting mass entertain- J 
ment and the mass tourist | 
industry, political rulers had 
worried about its effects. The 
first world trade exhibition at 
London's Crystal Palace in 
1852 provoked anxiety within 
the political elite. Fearful of | 
gathering together so many 
proletarians for leisure rather 
than work, the English ruling class at first tried to 
limit worker entry. 

Soon, however, it discovered that far from 
fomenting revolution, mass entertainment actually 
quelled it. Once the mesmeric effects of the culture 
industry were fully appreciated by political leaders, 
they did a complete about-face. Instead of limiting 
participation, the English ruling classes started giv- 
ing away tickets! Such generosity did not last long. 
Realizing that workers would pay for their enchant- 
ment, Thomas Cook began organizing train-travel 
tours to the exhibition site and, in so doing, initi- 
ated the modern tourist industry. 

In China, the Communist Party simply skipped 
a few stages. It never gave away free tickets and 
instead moved directly into hiring marketing con- 





Lighting up with the chairman 


sultants to manage the growth of this new industry. 
From this, the so-called Red industry was born. It 
was brought to consumers, not by the bottlers of 
Coca-Cola, but by those who would bottle the rev- 
olution: the Communist Party. 

With an official endorsement of Shaoshan as a 
national tourist site in 1993, the party fully 
embraced the Mao craze. By that stage, however, 
almost anything that made money seemed to be per- 
missible. Even the most heterodox and mystical of 
Mao sites seemed able to gain official endorsement 
at this time. In November 1992, the State Environ- 
mental Protection Bureau 
even put a protection notice 
on Hainans Mao Mountain 
and upgraded it from a 
county- and provincial-level 
site to one of national signif- 
icance. By this stage, Mao 
was becoming irrelevant. 
Anything that promoted 
local tourism seemed to be 
acceptable, and Mao Moun- 
tain was certainly doing that. 
Indeed, Hainan’s Mao Moun- 
tain became something of a 
pacesetter with at least three 
other rival Mao Mountain 
bids emerging in other parts 
of China. 

While the party showed 
an initial reluctance to offici- 
ate over the spread of the 
burgeoning Mao business, 
Chinese entrepreneurs exhib- 
ited no such constraint. For 
them, the growth of Mao 
iconography and paraphernalia was money in the 
bank. One of the earliest entrepreneurs to cash in on 
the late chairman’s earning potential was “Old Lady 
Tang” of Shaoshan, who renamed her capitalist 
enterprise “Maoist.” Beginning as a humble green- 
bean noodle-soup stall owner, she started to repack- 
age her business in 1978 as a Mao restaurant selling 
his favorite dishes. It proved a huge commercial suc- 
cess. Having conquered Maos hometown of 
Shaoshan, she then moved on to bigger and better 
things. Currently she operates a franchise of more 
than 40 Mao-themed restaurants throughout China. 


THE GREAT LOGO 
During the Mao era, the chairman sang a siren 
song, enchanting the masses with his politics and 


poetry. Later, he would orchestrate the marshal 
music that was the Cultural Revolution. Millions 
would join his choir, march in step, and fight and 
die in his name. The re-emergence of his face on 
billboards and posters thus carries special signifi- 
cance—not because it threatens a new wave of rad- 
icalism, but because it does the opposite. Through 
the years of reform, Mao’ siren song of revolution 
has been transformed into simply another soothing 
love song. He has become, in effect, a mere com- 
modity-shell through which the very idea of being 
for sale is offered for sale. This is the chairman’s 
afterlife in the era of reform, the foundation for the 
Mao Industry. 

As economic reform derop. into a consumer 
revolution, Mao’ image was transformed from Great 
Helmsman to great logo. He became the fashionable 
embodiment of that mass-produced art form of the 
common and the everyday: kitsch. The production 
of kitsch plays 
on his shadow- 
image afterlife, 
and its import 
lies in the fact 
that it is not just 
born on the grave- 
site of revolutionary siren politics, but actually con- 
stitutes one of its most determined gravediggers. 

Like the chairman himself, this siren form of pol- 
itics—a form in which millions expressed an undy- 
ing faith in their political cause and a willingness to 
die for it—has been reduced to an artless art form 
that merely entertains. What we are witnessing, the 
German sociologist Ulrich Beck would argue, is a 
very political form of depoliticization. In this sense, 
one can indeed say that political reform has been 
visited upon China. It came, however, not in the 
form of an institutional transformation of the state- 
based political system that swept away the Commu- 
nist Party, but in a far subtler yet profoundly 
life-transforming manner. No longer are people 
enthralled by the political, or even intimidated by it. 


TURNING REVOLUTION INTO MONEY 

There is no better example of this political 
depoliticization of the masses than what has hap- 
pened to the once taboo subject of the Cultural Rev- 
olution. In 1986, the Chinese author and critic Ba 
Jin controversially called for a Cultural Revolution 
museum to be built along the lines of the Holocaust 
Museum under construction in Washington, D.C. 
History, he argued, must never be repeated; a site 
where “real objects” and “striking scenes” would 





No longer is every event the basis of a political question. 
Now every event is a question of market opportunity. 
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bring forth feelings of discomfort offered the best 
guarantee that the Chinese would never forget their 
own past atrocities. “Masks would fall, each will 


‘search his or her conscience, the true face of each 


one will be revealed, large and small debts from the 
past will be paid,” Ba Jin wrote, and “the flowers that 
bloom in blood” that appear “bright and beautiful” 
but that are, ultimately, poisonous will never be 
planted again. For years, Ba fought official opposi- 
tion to his idea. The Communist Party did not want 
to be reminded of its own past failings. Silence 
reigned while the party struggled with the fear that 
any revival of that memory spelled trouble. By 2004, 

all such fears were gone—swept from the parys 
thoughts by the profit motive. 

In April 2004, entrepreneurs in Dayi county, 
Sichuan Province, turned the earth on a site that 
became China's first Cultural Revolution museum 
on Consisting of a restaurant, a hotel, and a 
teahouse, this 

“museum” was 
suitably outfit- 
ted so that it 
could take its 
place as part of a 
broader theme- 
park experiment to create the experience of revolu- 
tionary extremism without the excess. Promoting 
nostalgia rather than revolution, the museum was 
designed to appeal to tourists in need of a break 
from the capitalist rat race. With suitably attired staff 
and the accoutrements of revolution adorning its 
walls, the museum complex’ restaurant was a per- 
fect simulacrum of the “worker-peasant-soldier large 
canteen” (gong nong bing dashitang) and the com- 
plex’s hotel, a Red Guard “reception center” (Hong- 
weibing jiedaizhan); the teahouse was renamed 
Chunlai (Spring Cometh) after one made famous in 
a Jiang Qing (Madam Mao) model opera, Shajia- 
bang. “This venture definitely isn’t just about social 
service, but about remembering the past, and, most 
importantly, about the management of a museum 
business,” said one of the investors bankrolling the 
project. As a cynical reporter from the Qianlong web 
news service noted when he covered the opening of 
the “museum,” “It was more than social service all 
right, it was about profit!” 

Perversely, it is the very profit onentation and 
theme-park quality of the museum that makes it so 
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able to the infectious allure of the revolutionary 
sirens’ song. 

Ba Jins solemnity was little different from the 
anger displayed by the responsible cadre who 
pulled me off the Mao rubbish pde at Beijing Uni- 
versity. Both remain caught in the aura of politics in 
a way. that the tourists of the museum, the karaoke 
crooners of Mao songs, or the diners at Old Lady 
Tangs Mao restaurant chain are not. While the for- 
mer still pick at the scars of the sirens’ return, the 
latter relax at the crossroads of distraction and nos- 
talgia. Fear is replaced by fetishization. Such forms 
do not merely attract paying customers—they help 
produce a consumer mentality. In the process of 
producing this commodity mentality, they bring 
forth a far more effective and life-changing antidote 
to the Cultural Revolution than solemnity or out- 
Tage could ever evince. In speaking to an everyday 
ant-politics of fashion and fad, seriousness is 
caught off-guard. Yet the cost of this anti-political 
subversion 1s.the reification of the commodity form. 


THE POLITICS OF DISTRACTION 

It is in this ability to transform even the greatest 
expressions of political commitment and political 
terror into items of consumption and enjoyment 
that one can see the power of the culture industry. 
This power to diminish our capacity to be thrown 
by the sirens’ song of politics hes precisely. in the 
ability it has to make even the most horrendous 
politcal event seem, in the eyes of the moderns, 
unthinkable. The commodified simulacrum of the 
Cultural Revolution makes the past unthinkable as 
a horrendous event by remembering it nostalgically, 
and by offering it to modern consumers as a light- 
hearted form of distraction. 

Politically, this proves far more effective in halt- 
ing the re-emergence as horror than any truth or 
revelation. Truths can always be contradicted and 
countered in ways that commodities cannot. After 
all, how does one challenge a theme park? How 
does one reverse the trend that makes remnants of 
siren politics fashionable or “cool?” 

In transforming events like the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and figures such as Mao Zedong into forms of 
consumer distraction and nostalgia, the commod- 
ity process actually robs them of their original 
transformative ability. In making everything into a 
commodity, that which is commodified is itself 
transformed. No longer ıs every event the basis of a 
political question. Now every event is a question of 


market opportunity. Our ears become plugged to 
the music of the political precisely because we are 
deafened by the hip-hop or disco versions of the 
revolutionary song. Increasingly, even when we 
desire change, we become tied to the very logic that 
stops it from taking effect. It is this political reform 
that the Mao Industry has helped solidify, and it is 
this that constitutes the long-term pone: legacy 
of economic reform. 

In 1992, Deng Xiaoping undertook his now 
famous southern tour of China, effectively launching 
the consumer revolution in China. With this in mind, 
the dates of the Mao craze suddenly take on added 
significance. That craze constitutes the first postlib- 
eration consumer frenzy witnessed in China. The 
leader who once made the siren call to politics and 
then directed politics against capitalism now becomes 
the image form that leads the counter-revolution. In 
this new consumer counter-revolution, forms of 
enchantment remain. Nevertheless, like rootless 
migrant workers, the forms have left the tightly knit 
village of commitment politics and moved to the 
polymorphous consumer capitals of the eastern 
coastal cities. These are the places of seduction— 
seductive because they offer forms of enchantment 
that do not confront the political. Instead, they 
morph politics into a safer form of dreaming. 

They do this by bleaching away the unnatural 
power of the political and replacing ıt with the arti- 
ficial power of the simulacra. The aura remains but 
the passion ıs drained away. In each and every 
domain, and irrespective of their particular local- 
ized distinctions, the practices once undertaken out 
of passionate commitment to a political program are 
forgotten. Instead of political distinction, we now 
have economic distractions; instead of being 
uplifted, we are now stupefied. Caught between the 
Scylla of passion and excess and the Charybdis of 
alienation and order, China heads for the latter. 

This dilemma is a feature of all liberal democra- 
cies. It is now beginning to emerge withih the Chi- 
nese state. It is the Mao Industry that puts it into 
focus, for ıt is the Mao Industry that has led the 
charge. In this new, passionless world of the com- 
modity, the life-affirming exhilaration of revolution 
gives way to the faux excitement of manufactured 
desire. The excesses of the past have gone, but so 
too have the life-affirming victories of revolution- 
ary zeal. Perhaps this is the cost of any ethic of 
limit. Life-threatening intensity can only be limited 
by limiting life itself. E 
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North Korea’s Nuclear Politics 
KONGDAN OH AND RALPH C. HASSIG 


he Kims, father and son, have not managed to 

rule North Korea for more than 50 years by 

taking foolish decisions. This basic insight 
needs to be kept in mind when trying to understand 
North Korea’ decision to develop nuclear weapons. 
Exactly when that decision was made is as unclear as 
why it was made, but wé do know enough to say that 
North Korea was goaded in paft by changes in the 
international political situation, the challenge of 
competing with South Korea, and the Kims’ need to 


dominate domestic politics. Examining each of these ` 


influences can help to explain where North Koreas 
nuclear program comes from, where it is headed, and 
what might redirect it away from nuclear weapons 
applications. Whatever course of action the United 
States and the rest of the international community 
take, it must be understood that the ultimate goal of 
North Korea’s nuclear weapons program is to keep a 
Kim in power, not to assure the security of the North 
Korean state or improve the ACHAI of the North 
Korean people. 


THE MILITARY FIRST... 

Given its national priorities, it would be surpris- 
ing if the North Korean regime did not exploit its 
nuclear capabilities to make nuclear weapons. As the 
party newspaper Nodong Sinmun reminded its read- 
ers this May, “Our socialism is, first of all, a unique 
socialism with its root originating in the barrel of a 
gun.” North Korea's founder, Kim Il-sung, made a 
name for himself as a guerrilla fighter affiliated with 
the Chinese First Route Army fighting the Japanese 
during World War II, later becoming a captain in the 
Soviet army after he was chased out of China by the 
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Japanese. During the final years of the war, Kim was 
stationed in a training camp in Siberia. In the polit- 
ical vacuum left by the departing Japanese colonial 
administration, the Soviet Army that took control of 
the northern half of the Korean peninsula brought 
with them Captain Kim Il-sung to take the lead in 
creating a Stalinist client state. 

Kim's approach to reunifying the two halves of 
the Korean peninsula was to launch an’ attack 
against South Korea on June 25, 1950, beginning a 
disastrous war from which he had to be extricated 
by Chinese forces, After the war, Kim spent the rest 
of the decade rebuilding his shattered economy and 
consolidating his political position by purging rivals, 
often blaming them for his own Korean War mis- 
takes. Once the foundations of a heavy-industry- 
dominated command economy had been rebuilt, he 
returned to what he knew best: the pursuit of mili- 
tary power. Over the objection of some of his asso- 
clates, who believed that efforts should be made to 
develop a more balanced economy, Kim in 1962 
adopted the policy of “four military lines,” which 
called for the arming of the entire country in prepa- 
ration for another fight to reunite the peninsula 
under communism: 


. . AND THE COUNTRY. SECOND 

The political choices of Kim Il-sung and his son, 
Kim Jong-il, put their own political survival ahead 
of the -welfare of their country. Even with the 
world’s most comprehensive social control system, 
the Kims needed to establish their political legiti- 
macy to stay in power. The elder Kims legitimacy 
was rooted in his activities as a guerrilla fighter 
against the Japanese in the 1930s and 1940s. North 
Korean propagandists, however, wildly inflated his 
military career to the point that he was credited 
with single-handedly driving the Japanese out of 
Korea in World War II and inflicting a humiliating 
defeat on American forces during the Korean War. 
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inspectors discovered discrepancies in North Korea’ 
safeguards statements. In particular, the past activi- 
ties of a huge reprocessing facility, which North 
Korea insisted on calling a.Sradiochemical labora- 
tory,” were not.clear, and during the inspection the 
North Koteans prevented inspectors from visiting 
two suspected nuclear waste facilities. In February 
1993, the 14E4 for the first time in its history called 
for “special inspections.” Claiming the 1AEA inspec- 
tions were a stalking horse for us'dggression, North 
Korea announced its intention to withdraw from the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), something no sig- 
natory had'ever-done, thus.setting the stage for what 
would become the first Korean nuclear crisis. 


THE “REWARDING” LESSONS OF 1994 

When the North Koreans announced their with- 
drawal from the NPT in March 1993—claiming that 
the United States'was behind the.14zA’s demand for 
special inspections—it fell-to: Washington to solve 
the problem of North Korea’s nuclear noncompli- 
ance. Convinced that 
the United States, was 
the only. state threat- 
ening its sovereignty 
with nuclear weapons, 
the Kim Il‘sung régime 
insisted that any new 
nuclear agreement be .. 
negotiated directly with Washington: Serious bilat- 
eral negotiations began in June.1993, resulting in a 
“suspension” of North Koreas NPT withdrawal one 
day before it became effective. The negotiations 
stalled only a month later, in July. To bring the Amer- 


icans back to the bargaining table, the North Kore- — 


ans in May 1994 began unloading the spent fuel from 
their only operating reactor in preparation for repro- 
cessing it into plutonium. Fearing that this action 
would overstep Washington’ “red line”—triggering 
a military response—former President Jimmy Carter 
paid an unofficial visit to Pyongyang in June 1994 to 
explore with Kun Il-sung ways to restart the nuclear 
negotiations. Kim agreed to halt the unloading of 
nuclear fuel if the United States would return to the 
negotiating table, which it did. Negotiations were in 
progress in Geneva on the day Kim died,. and 
resumed a month later, culminating in the signing on 
October 21, 1994, of an “Agreed Framework.” 

The terms of this accord are by now well known: 
the North Koreans agreed to freeze and eyentually 
dismantle their nuclear program in exchange for the 
construction by a us-led international consortium of 
two “proliferation-resistant”. nuclear reactors capa- 


Given its national priorities, it would be surprising `` 


` if the North Korean regime did not exploit its 


, nuclear capabilities to make nuclear weapons. 
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ble of generating 2,000 MWe of electricity. Until the 
reactors were completed, the North Koreans would 
receive an- annual shipment of 500,000 tons of heavy 
fuel oil to compensate for the energy they claimed 
would be lost by not pursuing their own nuclear 
program (presumably referring to the future output 
of 50 MWe and 200 MWe reactors that were under 
construction). The United States also promised to 
gradually improve diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with the Kim regime. 

The North Koreans’ stated willingness to freeze 
and eventually dismantle a program that the United 
States suspected was Pyongyang’s ultimate guaran- 
tee of national security should have made the 
American negotiators suspicious.: Nevertheless, the 
short-term political and security benefits of the 
agreement were deemed sufficient justification for 
overlooking this paradox. With the North Koreans 
preparing to reprocess spent fuel, Washington had 
few other means of stopping the nuclear program, 
short of bombing the reactors and likely triggering - 
another war on the 
peninsula. 

About six years 
, later, American intel- 
ligence sources became 
aware of a clandes- 
‘tine North Korean 
uranium-enrichment 
program- that could eventually provide the nuclear 
weapons material that Pyongyang was forgoing by 
freezing its plutonium-producing program. In Octo- 
ber 2002 the North Koreans apparently acknowl- 
edged the existence of this program in a closed 
meeting with us diplomats, although they later 
claimed their words had been misinterpreted. 

The debate over the virtues and shortcomings of 
the Agreed Framework continued right up to and 
beyond the disclosure that the North Koreans had 
been cheating on it, but this debate is seriously 
flawed by a lack of knowledge about what would 
have happened in the absence of such an agreement. 
Whether.North Korea would have otherwise pro- 
ceeded to: “churn out nuclear weapons” (to borrow a: 
North Korean phrase) is difficult to say, because a 
stronger US or international response might well 
have stopped the program or unseated the regime. 
that sponsored it. From the vantage point of a 
decade later, the Agreed Framework illustrates one 
important lesson learned by the North Koreans: the 
threat of nuclear weapons can bring’ the United 
States to the bargaining table and entice substantial 
economic aid for a failing North Korean economy. 


a 


The “reward for freeze” model, as the North 
Koreans would later call it, is a clear case of con- 
tingent reward (the punishment side was not devel- 
oped), but what North Korean behavior was being 
rewarded? Indeed, it can be argued that in the 
Agreed Framework the United States was not 
rewarding the North Koreans for freezing their 
nuclear program, but was instead rewarding them 
for having pursued a program that the United States 
viewed as a threat. If this is the case, then a North 
Korean abandonment of that program would per- 
manently remove the threat, thus ending the need 
for the United States to provide further rewards. 
Only if that threat could continue to hang over 
Washington, like a carrot in front of the donkey's 
nose, could the North Koreans be assured that the 
United States would continue to deal with them. 

Viewed from this angle, it is hardly surprising that 
the North Koreans insisted on postponing the dis- 
mantling of their nuclear program until after sub- 
stantial rewards had been delivered at some future 
date (when the 2,000 MWe nuclear reactors were 
completed), or that they continued to pursue at least 
one other means of securing nuclear material to be 
used in future negotiations. Those who character- 
ized North Korea’ behavior as blackmail argued that 
the North Koreans were simply proving that black- 
mailers are not easily deterred from blackmailing, 
even when they receive their promised payment 


REVISITING THE NUCLEAR DILEMMA 

North Korea's admission that it had a uranium- 
enrichment program in October 2002 marked the 
beginning of a second nuclear crisis during which 
relations with the United States spiraled downward. 
When the United States ended its support for the 
Agreed Framework, the North Koreans discon- 


nected 1AFA surveillance cameras from the nuclear. 


facilities and restarted their 5 MWe reactor. When 
the 14EA in January 2003 adopted a resolution con- 
demning North Korea’s violations of the NPT, North 
Korea announced its immediate withdrawal from 
the treaty. Shortly thereafter, the North Koreans 
began reprocessing the 8,000 spent fuel rods that 
had been placed in storage pursuant to the Agreed 
Framework, and even invited a visiting us nuclear 
scientist to view two jars allegedly containing newly 
reprocessed plutonium. 

In an attempt to distract the attention of the 
Bush administration, then focused on Iraq, the 
North Koreans throughout 2003 boasted of having 
a “physical deterrent” and a “nuclear deterrent,” 
and sometimes, “something even stronger than a 
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nuclear deterrent.” In two meetings with American 
negotiators, the North Koreans also mentioned the 
possibility of staging a test to demonstrate their 
deterrent. The North Koreans have presented a 
rationale for developing (or claiming to develop) 
such a weapon, even while continuing to insist that 
their long-term goal is a nuclear-free peninsula. 
They point out that the United States, which has 
more nuclear weapons than any other country, has 
labeled North Korea a member of the “axis of evil,” 
thereby making the country a possible target of pre- 
emptive attack. The North Koreans ask, “who is 
blackmailing whom?” 

From his youth, Kim Jong-il has been known for 
his boldness, a fitting characteristic of a crown 
prince who does not have to answer for most of his 
actions. But Kim is also a shrewd decision maker, 
ever concerned about his personal safety and the 
security of his regime. On military issues, the North 
Koreans like to say that when their adversaries take 
a hard-line approach, North Korea responds with a 
“super hard-line” action. In actuality, this 1s often 
not the case, but saying so confers on Kim a dash 
and daring suitable to a great military leader, 
thereby boosting his image within the North 
Korean military and the general population. And ın 
fact, Kim’s bold strokes, such as withdrawing from 
the NPT, do tend to unsettle North Korea’s adver- 
saries (as well as its supporters, such as China). 


IN SEARCH OF SOLUTIONS 

In 1995, Michael Mazaar published a thought-pro- 
voking book entitled North Korea and the Bomb, in 
which he argued that “Over time, the [North Korean 
nuclear] program will grow enmeshed with issues of 
regional security, domestic politics . . . economic 
trade and aid, diplomatic relations, arms control, and 
a host of other areas. Once that happens, no strategy 
of nonproliferation . . . may be able to eliminate or 
even slow the nuclear program.” A decade later, this 
argument has gathered even greater force. 

In 2004, North Korea again demanded a quid 
pro quo for freezing its nuclear program, according 
to the formulas, “words for words and actions for 
actions” and “reward for freeze”—-with the freeze to 
last only as long as the rewards were proffered. This 
time, the North Koreans requested annual com- 
pensation of 2 million tons of fuel oil, rather than 
the initial half-million tons. 

Most of the strategies that have been proposed to 
deal with North Korea’s nuclear program fall under 
one of three broad headings: move against the Kim 
regime, cooperate and negotiate with it, or ignore 
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it. Moving against the Kim regime may look like an 
attractive way to end, once and for all, the North 
Korean nuclear threat. But unless a form of pun- 
` ishment can be devised that would, first, exceed the 
Kim regime's threshold of tolerance, second, effec- 
tively eliminate the nuclear weapons program, and 
third, not severely hurt South Korea, threats of pun- 
ishment may only harden the Kim regime's resolve 
and earn it the sympathy of other states. 

North Korea has always held out the promise 
that if the United States ends its hostile attitude and 
adopts a cooperative approach, all problems can be 
solved. However, it is politically difficult for the 
United States to embrace such a reprehensible gov- 
ernment, and in any case past experience suggests 
that North Korea will interpret “no us hostility” as 
an open-ended opportunity to extract compromises 
and rewards. 3 

Ignoring a North Korean nuclear weapons pro- 
gram may appear to be a case of sticking one’s head 
in the sand, but this criticism overlooks the fact that 
threats are by their very nature psychological con- 
structions. Nuclear weapons, economic trade poli- 
cies, and any number of other “weapons” are 
threatening only if they become the focus of fear. To 
take a widely cited example, President George W. 
Bush’ administration chose to focus its energies on 
stopping a possibly nonexistent Iraqi nuclear threat, 
even while North Korea was developing a real 
nuclear weapons program. 

A number of considerations should be taken 
into account in deciding how to respond to North 
Korea’s nuclear weapons program. First, the North 
Koreans are not likely to verifiably dismantle their 
nuclear program for any price. Second, embargo 
and containment have limited usefulness so long 
as North Korea’s neighbors, especially China and 
South Korea, continue to support the Kim regime. 
Third, it is unlikely that North Korea’s plutonium 
and nuclear weapons could be eliminated with 
surgical strikes. In any case, North Korea has other 
weapons of mass destruction (chemical and bio- 
logical) and conventional weapons and special 
forces that could present a threat to the United 
States and its allies. And any attack on North 
Korea risks starting a second Korean War of incal- 
culable cost, reinforcing international opinion that 
the United States has a predilection for dealing 
with threats by attacking small countries. Fourth, 
although North Korean society is slowly changing, 
at the present rate of change it will be decades 
before the Kim regime and its proliferation poli- 
cies disappear. 


In 2004, the North Korean nuclear threat is 
greater than it was in 1994, and, as in 1994, no sat- 
istactory solution is at hand. If the military option 
is discarded as too costly, there remain two alterna- 
tives. One is to ignore the North Korean nuclear 
program as long as the rest of the international 
community—especially North Koreas neighbors— 
chooses to play it down or ignore it. This course of 
action—or rather inaction—virtually invites the 
Kim regime to increase its threats, but those higher 
threats may register on other countries as well as 
the United States. 

The second alternative is to negotiate once again 
with the Kim regime and settle for a reachable solu- 
tion that only partially eliminates the nuclear threat 
in the foreseeable future—rather than holding out 
for an unreachable solution, as the United States 
does now with its demand for “cvm”: the complete, 
verifiable, and irreversible dismantlement of North 
Korea's nuclear weapons program. Because nego- 
tiating a compromise with North Korea means that 
nuclear weapons—or at least the threat of nuclear 
weapons—would remain, as they did following the 
1994 agreement, this alternative is politically 
unattractive, especially the second time around. 


THE DISASTROUS AND THE UNPALATABLE 

John Kenneth Galbraith’s Cuban missile crisis 
assessment that politics “consists in choosing 
between the disastrous and the unpalatable” aptly 
characterizes the situation facing the United States 
today. In the past four years, the Bush administra- 
tion has been unable to formulate a workable North 
Korea policy, even while North Korea has aug- 
mented its nuclear arsenal. Preoccupied with the 
war in Iraq, the administration has pushed for mul- 
tilateral dialogue (read “pressure”) to stop the 
nuclear program. The Kim regime, on the other 
hand, is only interested in bilateral negotiations. 

In the past decade, two-party, three-party, four- 
party, and most recently, six-party talks (the United 
States, North Korea, South Korea, Japan, China, and 
Russia) have been convened to address the North 
Korean nuclear issue. The dynamics of these nego- 
tiations are simple: the United States and North 
Korea, far apart in their positions and openly hos- 
tile, try to rally other participants to their side. 

In the six-party talks, hosted by China and first 
convened in August 2003, the United States has dis- 
covered that its focus on eliminating North Korea’s 
nuclear weapons in the service of a “war” on terror- 
ism is not the first priority for any of the other par- 
ticipating states, who want above all to keep their 


neighborhood peaceful. South Korea under the Roh 
Moo-hyun government has been particularly solic- 
itous of the Kim regime, insisting that dialogue and 
economic aid will eventually convince Kim that he 
does not need a nuclear deterrent to stay in power. 
Even Japan, which has reason to fear North Korean 
missiles and nuclear weapons, is probably more 
concerned about preventing a new conflict from 
emerging on its doorstep than in pressuring the Kim 
regime to irrevocably abandon its nuclear weapons 
program. Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi says he wants to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with North Korea within a year or two, with 
the understanding that as part of the normalization 
process Japan will pay several billions of dollars in 
wartime reparations to North Korea. 

The only discernible accomplishment of three 
rounds of six-party talks is that the United States 
and North Korea have more clearly laid out their 
positions. For freezing and gradually dismantling its 
nuclear weapons program, North Korea demands 
economic assistance up front and hard evidence that 
the United States fully accepts and genuinely 
respects the Kim regime. The United States insists 
that North Korea refreeze its plutonium program 
and freeze its uranium-enrichment program (which 


Not 
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the North Koreans deny having) before substantial 
rewards are delivered. A seemingly insurmountable 
barrier to a negotiated settlement is the us insistence, 
justified by past experience with North Korea, that 
any future agreement include a mechanism by 
which North Korea’s nuclear freeze and program dis- 
mantlement be completely verified. Given the cul- 
ture of secrecy that pervades North Korea (the 
country does not even publish economic statistics), 
it is difficult to see how the United States will ever 
be able to determine what it is getting for its money. 

It is easy to forget that any inducements offered to 
North Korea should not be valued according to 
whether they are good for the North Korean econ- 
omy or people, but whether they help keep Kim 
Jong-il in power. A North Korea that is integrated 
into the international community would not be good 
for the Kim regime, which must keep its people iso- 
lated and impoverished in order to control them. 
This perverse qualification means that North Korea 
cannot be dealt with as a normal country. Blessed 
with enormous military and economic power, Amer- 
icans expect to find quick and effective solutions to 
whatever crises they encounter. For North Korea’s 
Kim Jong-il, however, generating one crisis after 
another may be the best way to stayin power. W 
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Japan: 
America’s New South Korea? 
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is how much Japan can and should do to 

ensure its own security. During the cold war, 
Japan was able to purchase its security at minimal 
cost; indeed, it was frequently criticized in the us 
Congress for free riding on America’s anti-Soviet 
posture in the Pacific region. That is no longer pos- 
sible. Now the United States has more strategic lat- 
itude than when it was tied down by countervailing 
Soviet power. And America is freer to give up on 
free-riding or feckless allies, as South Korea is dis- 
covering. Is Japan—which spends less than 1 per- 
cent of GDP on defense—willing to pay increased 
dues for an alliance that provides ıt with nuclear 
and long-range maritime security? 

So far, the signs are positive that Tokyo will be able 
to make the required changes. Notably, the United 
States and Japan are cooperating in the development 
of missile defense, which is the primary issue that 
will help shape the alliance. Japan also has sent ele- 
ments of its Self-Defense Force to Iraq (thus far in 
noncombat roles) in support of the us mission there. 

All may not be smooth sailing, however. While a 
congruence of strategic interests still underpins the 
alliance, those interests are not quite as congruent 
as they were during the cold war. Moreover, Japan's 
security environment has become more volatile. 
This means Japan will have to make the kind of 
hard choices that it has hitherto been able to avoid. 


[= key issue confronting us-Japan relations 


JAPAN’S REDUCED LEVERAGE 
Japan's strategic environment is now much less 
predictable, and thus potentially more dangerous, 
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than during the cold war. That global strategic con- 
test meant Japan had no reason to fear that it would 
be attacked by the Soviet Union in any circum- 
stance short of general war. And general war was 
highly unlikely: both superpowers knew that the 
existence of nuclear weapons made a head-to-head 
collision far too dangerous. 

During the cold war, the United States was will- 
ing, in the interests of its own security, to provide 
nuclear and maritime security for Japan. In return, - 
Japan provided the United States with access to 
bases that could be used for regional purposes. 
Because the security connection was vital to the 
interests of both parties, they were able to insulate 
the security relationship from the frictions that 
began to develop as the Japanese economy started 
to boom in the 1960s. 

Today’s strategic environment in Asia 1s very dif- 
ferent, not least because America has more strate- 
gic choices. Its vital interest, however, remains the 
same: maintenance of the balance of power on the 
opposite shore of the Pacific. Since 1952, one of 
America’s main means of doing so has been the 
alliance with Japan. But that was not so before, and 
may not always be so in the future. 

For Japan, the maritime basis of its security 
means that alliance with the dominant maritime 
power represents optimal security. That was so 
between 1902 and 1922, and has been so since 
1952. But Japan today has less leverage on the 
alliance than it enjoyed during the cold war, and the 
United States has more strategic latitude. The 
United States is developing military technology that 
shrinks distance and helps reduce the need for allies 
who might defect 1n a crisis. And, at the same time, 
Japan has less weight in the alliance because its 
economy faltered just as the cold war was ending, 
and is only now beginning to recover. Moreover, 


while America still requires bases in Japan, it does 
not need them to the degree it did in the past. 

The key long-term issue in the management of 
the us-Japan relationship is China. While China has 
strategic ambition, Japan has growing strategic anx- 
ieties. But the mmmediate problem for peace and sta- 
bility in the East Asia—Pacific region is North Korea. 


THE “ORPHANED” NEIGHBOR 

One of the reasons that Japan’s security environ- 
ment has turned for the worse 1s that North Korea, 
having been made an “orphan” by the end of the 
cold war, has become more dangerous. No longer 
able to play off Beijing against Moscow, North Korea 
has preserved its odious regime by developing mis- 
siles and weapons of mass destruction as instru- 
ments of blackmail and extortion. 

In August 1998, North Korea’s unannounced 
launch over the Japanese islands of a three-stage 
solid-fueled long-range missile, the Taepodong, sig- 
naled the end of the days when most Japanese 
thought they could pursue a head-in-the-sand 
approach to security. 
The Taepodong launch 
meant that the entire 
Japanese archipelago 
was now vulnerable 
to missile attack from 
a country that hated 
Japan (because of Japan’s harsh occupation of the 
Korean peninsula from 1910 to 1945) and that also 
had a long history of state-sponsored terrorism. And 
by 2002, North Korea was boasting that it had an 
illegal uranium-enrichment facility. 

Some observers claim that the North Korean 
missile threat to Japan has been exaggerated. 
They say the missiles represent less of a threat to 
Japan than when it was targeted by many more 
Soviet missiles, which were also far more accurate 
than the North Korean missiles. This is true, but 
irrelevant. During the cold war Japan had no rea- 
son to fear an attack on itself unless general war 
broke out. 

But not long after the cold war ended, North 
Korea started to open up a gap between the United 
States and Japan on the vital issue of nuclear secu- 
rity. In fact, us Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld, 
when visiting Japan in late 2003, felt a need to con- 
firm that the us “nuclear umbrella” would not leak. 
That was an indication that Japan was growing 
nervous lest America offer some kind of security 


guarantee to North Korea that might nullify us guar- 
antees to Japan. 
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One of the consequences of North Korea's Tae- 
podong launch was that Japan opted to build its 
own optical reconnaissance satellites. That was 
partly a victory for domestic Japanese industry, but 
it was also an indication that Japan might be start- 
ing to lose confidence in us nuclear protection. 

Moreover, at the end of his tenure, President Bill 
Clinton was tempted to strike a deal with North 
Korea that would have seen Pyongyang freeze its 
long-range missile development, but would have left 
North Korea’s existing missiles in place. This North 
Korean attempt at alliance busting ended only when 
prominent Republican voices, such as that of former 
Defense Department official Richard Armitage, indi- 
cated to the Clinton administration that if the partys 
candidate won the election, the new Republican 
administration would not honor any deal. 


KOIZUMI'S UNILATERALISM 
The Bush administration from the start indicated 
it was not willing to play such games, notably when 
President Bush included North Korea in the “axis 
of evil” ın his State 


of the Union address 

: ; ; in January 2002. So 

The key long-term issue in the management North Korean leader 
of the us-Japan relationship is China. Kim Jong-il turned 

his attention to other 


ways of trying to 
drive wedges into the us-Japan alliance. This time, he 
came even closer to success when Japan’ prime min- 
ister, Junichiro Koizumi, announced in August 2002 
that he would visit Pyongyang. 

Koizumi, in announcing his impending visit, 
presented Washington with a fait accompli. He was 
looking for a distraction from Japan's flagging econ- 
omy, and wanted a political boost in order to 
reshuffle his cabinet. To this end, Koizumi saw his 
opening to Pyongyang as a means of achieving the 
return of Japanese kidnapped by North Korea in the 
1970s and 1980s. 

Koizumi went ahead with his plans even 
though he was told by Washington that North 
Korea had a clandestine highly enriched uranium 
program. On September 17, 2002, Koizumi held 
his “historic summit” with Kim. Koizumi also 
dangled before Pyongyang the prospect of large- 
scale Japanese aid, in the form of so-called dis- 
guised reparations for Japan’s occupation of the 
Korean peninsula from 1910. 

It soon became apparent that the “Dear Leader” 
had miscalculated when he failed to keep alive 
enough of the kidnapped Japanese to use as future 
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pawns. When the news reached Japan that most of 
the abductees were dead, attitudes hardened. 

But Kim did not give up, and May 2004 saw 
Koizumi back in Pyongyang. With Upper House 
elections looming in July, Koizumi was looking 
again for a political boost, hoping to secure the 
release of relatives of the abductees who had been 
released ın 2002. 

When Koizumi reached Pyongyang in May, he 
did secure the return of five adult children of the 
Japanese hostages previously released. But he also 
promised to give North Korea 250,000 tons of rice 
and $10 million in medical aid. And he was willing 
to put up with rude treatment by Kim, including 
being filmed on North Korean television with the 
Dear Leader wagging his finger under Koizumi’s 
nose. No doubt, this all played well in both Koreas. 


THE SEOUL ALLIANCE UNRAVELS 

While Koizumi unwittingly provided the North 
Koreans the opportunity to drive a wedge between 
Washington and Tokyo, the us alliance with South 
Korea has been unraveling as a consequence of the 
end of the cold war and Chinas turn to the market. 
South Korea has been unable to translate its eco- 
nomic supremacy over the north into political 
leverage. To the contrary, it is bent on appeasement 
of North Korea. This is out of a mixture of naiveté 
and fear—fear of the costs of reunification, and fear 
of North Korea’s weapons of mass destruction and 
conventional arms. 

As a consequence of growing interdependence 
between the Chinese and South Korean economies, 
South Korea has become a de facto ally of China. 
Thus its value to the United States as an ally has 
been undermined, and the congruence of strategic 
interest that underpinned this alliance during the 
cold war is rapidly eroding. 

In early June 2004, the Pentagon told Seoul that 
it intends, by the end of 2005, to withdraw 12,500 
troops from units stationed in South Korea. That 
decision followed the us decision in May to reassign 
to Iraq a combat brigade. The Pentagon made no 
promise that these ground troops would ever return 
to South Korea. 

These moves were triggered in part by operational 
needs in Iraq. They are also part of global changes m 
us force structure designed to reduce permanent for- 
ward deployments, increase access to overseas facil- 


ities, and produce a more mobile and flexible military . 


capable of more rapid deployment operations. 
In relation to the Korean peninsula, the Pentagon 
wants its ground forces removed from their for- 


ward-deployed positions across the main invasion 
routes from North Korea. In these positions, they 
have become too vulnerable to North Korean rock- 
ets and_artillery. 

But there is more to it than that. Recent us moves 
in South Korea came also in response to the actions 
and interests of. China and both Koreas. South 
Korea’s increasing criticisms of the us presence, its 
decision to look to China for strategic security, and 
its solicitous attitude toward North Korea make 
nonsense of the us ground presence in South Korea. 

Fortunately for South Korea, the United States 
retains nuclear, maritime, and air power in the 
Western Pacific that can be used to devastating 
effect on the Korean peninsula. But the us force 
structure in South Korea will be increasingly geared 
to US strategic needs, rather than defense of the 
invasion corridors north of Seoul. Washington will 
expect that its reconfigured forces will be available 
for use in regional contingencies, including Taiwan. 
Will South Korea permit that? It seems unlikely. 


A FOIL TO CHINA 

China is East Asia’s “rising” power. When the 
Soviet Union collapsed, China no longer had to 
worry about Soviet strategic pressure on its north- 
ern and western frontiers. Thus China was soon 
pressing on its maritime frontiers ın the East and 


. South China Sea. The collapse of Soviet power also 


saw the collapse of the de facto alignment forged 
between Washington and Beijing m the early 1970s, 
when the rapid development of Soviet military 
power threatened them both. 

Today, China and the United States are not ene- 
mies. Their economies are increasingly interdepen- 
dent, and they have some shared strategic interests, 
including avoiding war and achieving the denucle- 
arization of the Korean peninsula. But they are not 
friends, either. If China were to become dominant ın 
East Asia, it would detract from us security by exclud- 
ing Us military power from the region (or by seeking 
to do so), and indirectly by its effects on Japan. 

There are signs that Japan will assume the 
geostrategic role of the “new South Korea”—a 
leverage point against China. Missile defense in par- 
ticular will transform the us-Japan relationship into 
a “normal” alliance, taking it in directions not hith- 
erto contemplated. 

Japan dithered for years on missile defense, even 
in the face of the growing missile threat from North 
Korea, mostly because it feared “offending” China. 
That was until late 2002, when the United States 
made ıt clear that it was going ahead with missile 


defense anyway, if necessary without Japan. The 
subtext was that the Americans were unwilling to 
leave their forces unprotected in Japan if the means 
to protect them were being developed and Japan 
was unwilling to participate. 

The pace of us-Japan cooperation has been accel- 
erating since Japan decided in December 2003 to 
acquire ballistic missile defenses by 2007. Programs 
to provide initial missile defense systems to Japan 
are under way, and a Memorandum of Understand- 
ing is about to be signed. 

Collaboration in missile defense will do much to 
make the us-Japan alliance “normal” in terms of 
interoperability for bilateral warfighting—in this 
case, shooting down missiles that threaten both 
Japan and us forces stationed in Japan. Moreover, 
Japan will inevitably become part of the defense of 
the United States. That is because the systems 
required for the defense of Japan (such as satellites 
and space-based sensors that detect the heat plumes 
from missile launches) will be integrally linked to 
systems required for the defense of the continental 
United States. 

Hard choices lie ahead. In particular, Japan will 
have to abandon the self-serving notion that, while it 
is entitled to participate in collective self-defense 
(the right of all members of the UN), it chooses not 
to do so. In the past, this was a device that helped 
Japan avoid entanglement in America’s conflicts, or 
potential conflicts, in East Asia. Koizumi is currently 
foreshadowing moves to abandon this interpretation 
of the constitution. Another hurdle is Japan’s arms 
export policy, which makes cooperation with the us 
difficult since it prevents the joint development and 
production of weapons with a foreign country; this 
ban will have to be lifted if the United States and 
Japan are to collaborate in missile defense. Japan will 
also have to amend or reinterpret a 1969 Diet reso- 
lution that bans the military use of space. Although 
Japan protects intelligence reasonably well, new leg- 
islation protecting intelligence will also be required. 


THE PARTNERSHIP DEEPENS 

The United States and Japan were never able to 
savor their combined efforts in winning the cold war 
in the Pacific, in part because Saddam Hussein 
invaded Kuwait in August 1990. The defense rela- 
tionship had evolved from extremely humble begin- 
nings in the early 1950s, when the United States 
ordered Japan to rearm and loaned it old military 
equipment, into a sophisticated high-technology 
anti-submarine, air-defense partnership in the 
1980s. But the relationship suffered a serious setback 
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when Japan opted out of even token participation in 
Operation Desert Storm. Although Japan raised 
taxes and did contribute $13 billion, its efforts were 
criticized as checkbook diplomacy in the United 
States, Europe, and friendly Persian Gulf countries. 
Stung by criticism, Japan sought closer consultations 
with the United States. New Guidelines for Defense 
Cooperation, which came about in the latter half of 
the 1990s, authorized “rear area support,” that 1s, 
noncombat Japanese assistance in “safe” areas. 

In a very nontypical Japanese “grassroots” cam- 
paign, Koizumi came out of nowhere to become 
prime minister in April 2001 with a promise to 
reform Japan’s economy and end business as usual. 
Armed with the new Guidelines, Koizumi’s adminis- 
tration acted quickly following September 11, 2001, 
and sent Japanese naval tankers and destroyers to 
the Indian Ocean to support us and British forces in 
Afghanistan. The dispatch of one of Japan’s four 
Aegis-class destroyers was considered too sensitive 
initially, but one Aegis ship has now also served. The 
enabling legislation was extended for two more 
years in 2003 and Japan's maritime contribution was 
complemented by the deployment of military trans- 
port aircraft and 600-plus Japanese soldiers to 
Samawah, Iraq, declared to be “safe” enough to 
receive Japanese noncombat humanitarian assis- 
tance. Although these Japanese troops are supposed 
to be withdrawn if the area becomes dangerous, the 
presence of Japanese “boots on the ground” near a 
combat zone is a phenomenon not seen since 1945. 


ENDURING INTERESTS 

Strategic circumstances change, but interests 
tend to be enduring. Today, America’s vital interest 
in East Asia is the same as it has been since 1905— 
to secure a balance of power that suits its interests. 
Since the Korean War, America’s main means of 
doing so has been alliance with Japan. But that 
could change. 

If Japan proves unwilling to play the role of the 
“new South Korea,” America might be tempted to 
pursue its “Perfidious Albion” option—playing off 
China against Japan. Rising strategic tension 
between China and Japan, despite their growing 
economic interdependence, makes it unlikely that 
the two countries would work together against the 
United States. 

Thus the onus is on Japan to say what it is will- 
ing to do if it wishes to continue to enjoy all the 
benefits of alliance. For Japan, the choice could well 
be a “normal” alliance—in which it must be willing 
to fight if necessary—or no alliance at all. a 
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Asia in the Balance: 
America and China’s “Peaceful Rise” 


ROBERT SUTTER 


ened military power, China has developed an 

increasingly moderate and flexible approach 
to its Asian neighbors over the past decade. The 
result has been a remarkable expansion of influence 
in the region. Senior Chinese leaders have kept busy 
schedules, meeting with Asian counterparts from 
small as well as large countries. China has launched 
a wide array of economic, political, security, and cul- 
tural initiatives designed to foster closer bilateral and 
multilateral arrangements. Beijing has even shown 
flexibility on some territorial issues that in the past 
prompted rigid and assertive postures. 

The impact of these efforts has been more or less 
favorable for Chinas influence throughout the 
region, with the exception of Taiwan and, possibly, 
Japan. The greatest gains have come in South Korea 
and several countries in Southeast Asia. The rapid 
growth of the Chinese economy has attracted or 
compelled businesspeople in these areas to seek 
closer relations with China, while China’ attentive 
diplomacy and willingness to accommodate the con- 
cerns of South Korea and some Southeast Asian 
nations have won high marks from officials in those 
countries. In South Korea a “China fever” has pre- 
vailed for the past few years, with elite and popular 
opinion showing China to be more highly regarded 
than any other power. Beijings increasing willingness 
to work closely with regional groupings centered on 
the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
has combined with Chinas economic dynamism and 
flexibility over territorial issues to help win broad 
support among Southeast Asian neighbors. 

This record of generally positive accomplishment 
in Asia has been accompanied by little debate 
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among Chinese and foreign observers about the 
objectives behind the new approach. There is gen- 
eral agreement that, still preoccupied with difficult 
economic and political issues at home, China’s lead- 
ers seek a stable environment in Asia that will allow 
them to focus on domestic concerns. Fearful that 
Asian neighbors may react anxiously and perhaps 
try to resist China’s growing power and influence, 
Beijing has pursued an active diplomacy designed 
to offset regional worries about a Chinese “threat.” 
Meanwhile, economic modernization is essential to 
China’s internal stability and greater international 
power, and the economies of Asia are a focal point 
of Chinese interest. Chinese efforts to isolate and 
pressure Taiwan also have encouraged improved 
relations with other Asian countries with the goal 
of making them less likely to interact with Taiwan 
in ways not approved by Beijing. 

The significance of these changes is not lost on 
the United States. Some American specialists, recall- 
ing Chinas past strident objections to us leadership 
in the region, conclude that China wants to expand 
its influence at the expense of America’s, and to 
weaken: the us position in Asia. Others take the 
opposite tack, noting Beijing’s diplomatic modera- 
tion toward the United States and its efforts to seek 
cooperative relationships and partnership with 
Americans in dealing with Asian affairs. The latest 
Chinese policy framework for the region—empha- 
sizing China’s “peaceful rise” in Asia—seems to 
support the latter view, although leaders in Beijing 
continue to debate and discuss that framework. 


IMPLEMENTING THE “PEACEFUL RISE” 

China’s new approach to Asia has seen repeated 
summits and other high-level political, economic, 
and military discussions with Asian leaders. There 
also has been an unprecedented wave of Chinese 


activism in multilateral organizations. China has 
entered into free trade arrangements and security 
initiatives with ASEAN, and it has strengthened ties 
with Russia and Central Asia. Meanwhile, China’s 
trade with Asia has expanded dramatically, attract- 
ing widespread positive attention and not a little 
concern from neighbors anxious to take advantage 
of opportunities in China’s growth but fearful of the 
competition coming from China's rapid advances. 
China has become the main export destination for 
South Korea, Japan, and Taiwan. 

Chinese leaders and officials have generally 
avoided the defensive assertiveness that character- 
ized Chinese policy in Asia in the past, trying wher- 
ever possible to accommodate the interests of the 
smaller Asian states. In 2002, Beijing reached an 
accord to manage disputes with other Asian 
claimants of islands in the South China Sea. It also 
began to ameliorate its criticisms of the United 
States In the 1990s, China had accompanied its gen- 
erally positive approach to Asian neighbors with 
rhetoric and actions designed to weaken the Ameri- 
can position in the region. It attacked us alliances and 
“cold war thinking” and encouraged Asian states to 
pursue policies independent of us leadership, which 
Chinese officials tended to view as “hegemonic.” 
Such criticism of the United States was markedly 
reduced by mid-2001, before the September 11 
attacks on America, as Chinese leaders calculated 
their interests were better served by cooperation than 
confrontation with the Us superpower. 

A similar pragmatism has also affected Chinese- 
Russian relations. During the 1990s, Beijing relied 
on Russia for political support against the United 
States, and Russia was China’s main source of mod- 
ern weapons imports. Sino-Russian military coop- 
eration has continued smoothly, and trade relations 
have developed from a relatively low base. How- 
ever, President Vladimir Putin by early 2001 saw 
Russian interests better served by constructive rela- 
tions with the United States, and he deemphasized 
anti-us themes in interactions with China. In addi- 
tion, Putin showed less commitment to the Chi- 
nese relationship as Russia maneuvered to obtain 
advantageous arrangements for the sale of Siberian 
oil to bidders from China and Japan. Chinese offi- 
cials came to recognize that the Sino-Russian 
“strategic partnership” was subject to adjustments 
by Russian leaders pursuing narrow national inter- 
ests. China’s leaders reacted pragmatically to these 
changed circumstances, expecting less help from 
Russia when dealing with their own differences 
with the United States. 
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China has, however, joined with Russia and four 
Central Asian states—Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan, and Kyrgyzstan—to deal with terrorist 
issues, border security, and economic cooperation 
in the regional grouping called the Shanghai Coop- 
eration Organization. The sco excludes and appears 
at odds with us and Western influence in Central 
Asia, but the organization has had to adjust to an 
abrupt upswing of us military power and deploy- 
ments in the area as a result of the invasion of 
Afghanistan in 2001. As the chief financial and 
political supporter of the sco, China has continued 
incrementally to expand its influence ın Central 
Asia, recognizing that most governments in the 
region still give higher priority to their relations 
with Russia or the West. 

In another illustration of China’s new approach 
to Asia, Beijing has pursued a slow process of rec- 
onciliation with India while sustaining active sup- 
port for India’s strategic opponent, Pakistan. The 
attractiveness and the competitiveness of the Chi- 
nese economy have drawn Indian business interest, 
and trade has grown from relatively low levels. 
China's constructive approach to New Delhi has 
positively influenced elite opinion and Indian offi- 
cials, but they remain wary of Chinese objectives, 
especially given Beijings continued support for Pak- 
istan. Some Indian leaders are concerned about 
expanding Chinese influence in Burma and else- 
where in South Asia, which appears at odds with 
Indian security interests. 

China’ booming economy has also changed rela- 
tions with Australia, the other continental power in 
the region. Chinese industry is increasingly impor- 
tant to Australian raw material exporters, while 
Australian manufacturers see a growing need to 
deal with competition from the People’s Republic. 
Adroit Chinese diplomacy has reinforced Australian 
tendencies not to upset an overall beneficial rela- 
tionship with China as the Australian government 
continues to side closely with its American allies. 


BEHIND THE NEW MODERATION 

What are the implications of China’s moderate 
policies and growing regional influence for us lead- 
ership in Asia? Although Chinese party, govern- 
ment, and military specialists can provide a 
systematic outline of the purpose and scope of the 
moderate approach to domestic development and 
foreign policy captured under the heading of 
“peaceful rise,” they acknowledge that there remain 
issues of debate and uncertainty because the pro- 
cess of establishing a firm policy remains incom- 
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plete. Consultations this author held in mid-2004 
with 50 Chinese officials and specialists in Beijing 
and Shanghai, and with officials and nongovern- 
ment specialists in Taiwan, South Korea, Japan, Sin- 
gapore, Australia, and India, helped to clarify the 
importance of Chinese leaders’ strategic thinking 
for us interests ın the region. 

In contrast to‘Western commentary depicting the 
new Chinese strategy as evidence of greater confi- 
dence among the leaders in dealing with domestic 
and foreign affairs, most Chinese officials inter- 
viewed stressed Chinese diffidence and preoccupa- 
tions. Apart from numerous domestic concerns and 
worries, the main international uncertainty they 
addressed involved the United States. Specifically, 
they recognize that rising powers of the past, such 
as imperial Germany before World War I and 
imperial Japan before World War II, became pow- 
erful in ways that challenged the prevailing inter- 
national order. In the event, other powers aligned 
against and destroyed them. 

Chinese officials see the United States as the 
dominant power in Asian and world affairs, and the 
main potential international danger that can con- 
front and complicate China’s development and ris- 
ing power. The us preoccupation with the Iraq 
quagmire has not fundamentally altered the Chi- 
nese view of American power. Under these circum- 
stances, Chinese officials and specialists say they are 
determined that the United States not see China's 
rise as a challenge to America. To reduce the likeli- 
hood of this outcome, they have worked to solidify 
trends evident since mid-2001, with Chinese com- 
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mentary reducing past attacks on a wide range of us 
domestic and foreign policies and practices. Chi- 
nese Officials say Beijing is prepared, for example, 
to restrain condemnation of us “hegemony.” In gen- 
eral, Chinese officials have tried to narrow criticism 
of us policies and behavior to areas that relate to 
Taiwan. Meanwhile, Chinese officials assert that 
they accept us leadership in Asian and world affairs. 

China’s recent moderate approach is strategic 
and long-term, officials and experts emphasize. 
But they add that it also depends on circum- 
stances, notably a constructive us response to Chi- 
nese moderation. 

us-China differences over Taiwan represent an 
immediate challenge in this regard. As us national 
security adviser Condoleezza Rice discovered during 
meetings in China this July, Chinese officials and spe- 
cialists want the Bush administration to do more to 
curb the Taiwan government’ signals and actions 
pointing toward a more formal independent status 
for the island. They want America to cut back mili- 
tary support for Taiwan, and they are disappointed 
that the United States continues such support as it 
seeks to deter China from using force against Taiwan. 

Chinese officials and specialists also admit that 
Japan poses a special problem for China’s peaceful 
and moderate approach to Asia, and that us support 
for Japan feeds into this problem. Thus, China has 
shown less moderation toward Japan than toward 
the United States, India, or other countries that Chi- 
nese officials and commentary attacked in the past. 
Officials and specialists say the fundamental prob- 
lem is Chinese domestic politics, as well as Japanese 


domestic politics, which make it very difficult for 
the two countries to moderate differences over his- 
tory, territorial issues, and other disputes. Not sur- 
prisingly, Japanese officials have a mixed view of 
China's rising power and influence in Asia. They 
generally welcome economic cooperation with 
China, but some Japanese officials and specialists 
make clear that Japan is unlikely to fully embrace 
China’s avowed peaceful intentions until Chinese 
military doctrine, deployments, and force improve- 
ments clearly reflect a peaceful intent. Partly asa 
result, Japanese officials continue to E closely on 
the us security alliance. 

Chinese officials and specialists ais acknowl- 
edge that it may be difficult for the United States to 
fully embrace and reciprocate China’s moderate 
approach. us officials have been surprised by Bei- 
jings recent moderation, by its avowed acceptance 
of us leadership in Asian and world affairs, and by 
the narrowing of significant differences in the Sino- 
American relationship to focus on the Taiwan issue. 
Although China no longer is the prime target of us 
foreign policy debate as it was prior to September 
11, 2001, the United States still has wide-ranging 
differences with Chinese policies and practices over 
values, economic issues, security concerns, and 
sovereignty questions that are unlikely to be 
silenced by the shift in China's stance toward 
greater moderation. Moreover, American security 
planners, like their Japanese counterparts, are 
unlikely to fully embrace Beijings avowed peaceful 
intent until China reduces its strong military mod- 
ernization efforts targeted at Taiwan and at us forces 
that might intervene in a Taiwan contingency. 


CHINA’S “GULLIVER STRATEGY” 

Chinese officials and specialists express hope that 
the United States will reciprocate China’s moderate 
foreign policy by developing closer relations with 
Beijing and accommodating Chinese interests 
regarding Taiwan and Japan. But they also recognize 
that China’s peaceful rise has benefits for China even 
if the United States disappoints Chinese expecta- 
tions. In particular, Beijing’s approach to Asia has 
greatly expanded positive Chinese influence 
throughout its periphery. Recent diplomatic and eco- 
nomic initiatives have created a buffer around China 
that would make it difficult for the United States to 
gain the cooperation of Asian countries should the 
United States try to pressure or contain Beijing. In 
addition, the expanding array of Chinese-backed 
roultilateral efforts and arrangements in Asia acts as 
a sort of “Gulliver strategy,” impeding a more 
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assertive US policy by tying it down in a multitude 
of multilateral restrictions and constraints. 

Thus, rising Chinese influence in Asia is seen to 
work in some ways against American influence and 
adds to difficulties the United States already faces 
in the region. Overall us leadership in Asia is weak- 
ened by preoccupations with protracted military 
and political difficulties in Iraq and Southwest Asia, 
as well as by concerns about instability or uncertain 
cooperation in frontline states in the war on terror- 
ism such as Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Indonesia. 
In addition, the us occupation of Iraq has prompted 
Asian elite and public opinion to join worldwide 
complaints against America’s perceived unilateral- 
ism and dominance in international affairs. 

In the context of the Iraq occupation and the war 
against terrorism, issues in other parts of Asia have 
tended to receive lower us priority, amid an overall 
reactive and weakened American posture in the 
region. In 2002, North Korea broke declared nuclear 
nonproliferation commitments and reactivated 
nuclear facilities frozen under the 1994 us-North 
Korea Agreed Framework accord. Deep divisions 
within the us government over how to deal with 
North Korea, and strong differences between Wash- 
ington and Seoul over policy toward North Korea, 
hampered an effective us response. China eventually 
agreed to play an intermediary role that was wel- 
comed by the United States; it organized three-party 
talks (the United States, North Korea, and China) in 
2003 that were followed by six-party talks in 2003 
and 2004 (adding Japan, South Korea, and Russia). 
Little progress ensued, although the Korean situation 
remained outwardly calm and all parties refrained 
from serious provocations. A similarly reactive Us 
stance was seen when President George W. Bush on 
December 9, 2003, responded to the Taiwan presi- 
dents moves toward greater independence and 
rebuked him, warning against efforts to alter the sta- 
tus quo in relations with the mainland. 


AMERICAN ADVANTAGES 

China’s rising influence and other recent chal- 
lenges to the United States in Asia have weakened 
and diverted us leadership in the region. Never- 
theless, these challenges are balanced to a consid- 
erable degree by continuing strengths and 
favorable trends ın Asia for us policies and inter- 
ests. Indeed, the outlook for us leadership in pro- 
moting stability, development, and Amemcan 
values in Asia remains positive. 

Despite the preoccupation with Iraq, the Bush 
administration has adjusted in generally pragmatic 
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ways to unexpected Asian challenges, notably on 
the Korean peninsula—an area of much more 
salient concern than Iraq to most Asian govern- 
ments. While attempting to justify unilateral action 
in other parts of the world, the Bush administration 
in practice has sought to deal with the North 
Korean crisis and other issues in Asia through broad 
international consultation and engagement. Of 
course, North Korea’s armed power makes Ameri- 
can military options on the peninsula more limited 
and difficult than they were in Iraq; us strategic 
deployments in Southwest Asia further limit us 
options against North Korea. North Korea's efforts 
to develop nuclear weapons continue, and could 
precipitate sharper divisions between the United 
States and Asian powers or within the us govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, however, the Bush administra- 
tion's response to Taiwan’s recent assertiveness has 
broad support in Asia 
as a sensible approach 
designed to stabilize a 





Chinese officials and specialists say they 





rely on the American market to take about 20 per- 
cent of their exports. 

Much is written about growing Asian trade with 
China, and indeed China’ share of regional trade is 
important and expanding. However, Us trade sur- 
passed China’ trade in 2003 with most major Asia 
traders. For example, us trade with ASEAN countries 
far surpassed China’s trade with them in 2002. 
Meanwhile, us foreign direct investment has grown 
notably in China, but it is still less than in Australia, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, or Japan. 

Despite occasionally strong rhetoric ın support of 
religious freedom in China or condemning political 
repression in Burma, Bush administration policy has 
been pragmatic in the promotion of human rights, 
democracy, and political values in Asia. As the United 
States has sought allies and supporters in the global 
war on terrorism, it has moderated its approach in 
these areas: for example, 
it did not seek to bring 
China’s human rights 


difficult situati i ditions before the UN 

mn nee es are determined that the United States not a a. 
the size and deployment see China’s rise as a challenge to America. sion in 2003. The adjust- 
of us forces in South ment has been generally 
Korea, the South Korean welcomed in Asia. After 


and us governments have tried to manage the issue 
without jeopardizing strong mutual interests sup- 
ported by a continued us military presence. Mean- 
while, polls that have shown setbacks for Americas 
image in some Asian countries also show that most 
of those polled retain overall positive views of Amer- 
ican leadership and that clear majorities in Asia 
agree that their interests would suffer if the United 
States were no longer the world’s dominant power. 
Under the Bush admunistration, the United States 
maintains open markets despite occasional aberra- 
tions—such as moves in 2002 to protect us farmers 
and steel manufacturers, or official complaints in 
2004 about American job losses to Asia and unfair 
currency values in China and Japan. Asian govern- 
ments view the US economy as critical to Asia’s eco- 
nomic well-being. Although China is a new engine 
for regional growth, us economic prospects remain 
much more important for Asian development. The 
United States in recent years has absorbed an 
increasing percentage (about 40 percent, according 
to US government figures) of exports from China, 
which is emerging as the export-manufacturing 
base for investors from a wide range of advanced 
Asian economies. The us market continues to 
absorb one-third of Japans exports. The economies 
of South Korea, Taiwan, and the ASEAN countries 


the 9-11 attacks, the United States mobilized military, 
political, and economic power that, at least initially, 
proved overwhelming to adversaries and duly 
impressed Asian states. US power contradicted earlier 
predictions of American decline; indeed, the United 
States has become more powerful and influential in 
Asia and the Pacific than at any time since the Viet- 
nam War and perhaps earlier. 

Amid criticism by some us nongovernment 
experts and grumblings in the ranks of the us mili- 
tary, American defense officials have moved ahead 
with plans to shift us deployments in Asia as part of 
a global realignment, while sustaining large ground- 
force commitments in Iraq. The realignment report- 
edly involves plans to downsize forces in Western 
Europe and South Korea, to increase the mobility of 
forces, and to expand the scope of bases and access 
points while reducing the overall size of bases 
abroad. On balance, the changes do not appear to 
alter the prevailing situation in Asia. Some in the 
region might wish to challenge or confront the 
United States, and might be more inclined to do so 
if the United States were seen as bogged down in 
Iraq. Most, however, remain reluctant to do so given 
the dangers they would face in opposition to the 
world’s dominant power, with a leadership seem- 


ingly prepared to use that power against its enemies. 


Meanwhile, the Bush administration has 
improved us relations with all the great powers in 
Asia. This strengthens us leadership in the region, 
and reinforces Washington's ability to deal with 
crises and regional difficulties. It is rare for the 
United States to have good relations with Japan and 
China at the same time. It is unprecedented to have 
good relations with both India and Pakistan, and 
with both Beijing and Taipei. 


THE BALANCE IN ASIA 

On balance, the advantages of China’s moderate 
approach toward the United States—set forth in 
China's strategy of “peaceful rise” in Asia—seem 
substantial for us interests. China's moderation has 
meant less criticism from Beijing over us policy in 
Iraq, even though China opposed the war. It has 
allowed the Bush administration to highlight rela- 
tions with China as a significant accomplishment. 
And ıt has set a positive atmosphere for us-China 
cooperation on North Korea and the war on terror- 
ism. Any loss of us ability to revert to a policy of 
containing China seems small in comparison. In the 
past, Asian countries were unlikely to side with the 
United States against China out of concern that 
China might react aggressively; now the Asian gov- 
ernments are loathe to do so for fear of jeopardiz- 
ing positive benefits they receive from China. In 
either case, it has long been effectively true that a 
us containment policy against China would not win 
much support in Asia. 

Since Asian countries have been reluctant to 
choose between America and China, it would be 
foolish for the United States to react to China’s rise 
by trying to compete directly and antagonistically 
with Be1ying for influence in the region. A more effec- 
tive approach would be to build on the us role as 
Asias leading power and the regions economic and 
security partner of choice. Greater activism in the 
region and sensitivity to the concerns of Asian states 
gomg through difficult transitions (South Korea is a 
good example) also would go far toward improving 
us influence in this important part of the world. 

Given all the difficulties facing the United States 
at home and abroad, us policy making toward Asia 
will likely remain somewhat reactive. America is 
unlikely to come up with as comprehensive and 
attractive an approach to the region as that pursued 
by Beijing. China’s gains should not be exagger- 
ated, however. So far they amount to less even than 
those achieved by Japan in the 1980s, when the 
burgeoning Japanese economy prompted many 
specialists to argue that Japan was Asia’ leader and 
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that American decline in Asia in the face of 
expanding Japanese economic and political influ- 
ence would continue. 

America’s strengths in Asia remain formidable 
and will grow particularly as the us economy grows 
and as us military power continues to be seen as 
serving broad Asian interests in regional stability. 
Chinese leaders seem to understand this in their 
acceptance of us leadership in Asian and world 
affairs, as part of a long-term strategy to develop 
“peacefully” without upsetting the United States. 
This understanding represents a sharp reversal from 
China’s post-cold war efforts to wear down the us 
superpower and create a “multipolar” world. It 
reflects a clear-eyed adjustment to the realities and 
asymmetries of power and influence between the 
United States and China still prevailing in Asia and 
across the globe. | 
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“There are indications that l J CAUS 
' Mao himself ıs not such a — 
blind follower of Moscow as some other 
leaders of the Communist Party. He has 
always maintained that Marxism must be ' 
adapted to suit Chinese conditions. In cnt- ' 
cizing the impractical formalism of party | 
workers some ten years ago, he stated on , 
repeated occasions that it was futile to study 
the abstract pnnciples of Marxism without | 
an accurate knowledge of the practical prob- | 
lems of China Whether Maos moderate | 
viewpoint or that of the more extreme ' 
Russophile group will govern the policies of! 
the future remains to be seen.... Much will - 
depend on the policies of Soviet Russia in 
regard to China and the reactions of the 
Chinese students and intellectuals—the 
leaders of public opinion—to such policies. ' 
In the meantime, the policies of the United | 
States . . . will also influence the course of | 
‘events in the future.” 
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- “Chinese central government officials are reluctant to allow political reform in 


Hong Kong to proceed too rapidly or to be driven or ry public demon- 
' strations and aggressive panona activists.” 





Hong Kong: “One Country, Two Systems” 


in Troubled Waters 
CRAIG N. CANNING 


hina’s unique “one country, two systems” 

experiment with Hong Kong began its sev- 

enth year on July 1, 2003. That day also saw 

an estimated 500,000 Hong Kong citizens take to 

the streets in a massive public demonstration 

| opposing antisubversion legislation sponsored by 
Hong Kongs government. 

The July 1 demonstration precipitated a series of 
significant developments: the government's tempo- 
rary withdrawal of the antisubversion legislation, 
the resignations of two top Hong Kong officials, 
new initiatives for political reform spearheaded by 
pro-democracy advocates, and verbal attacks in the 
local and mainland media characterizing democrats 
and other reformers as unpatriotic. In April 2004, 
Beijing issued historic new interpretations of Hong 
Kong’ constitution that effectively closed the door 
on efforts to hold direct elections for the territory's 
next chief executive in 2007 and the Legislative 
Council in 2008. 

Some political reform activists pronounced the 
central government’ actions the death knell for one 
country, two systems, while pro-Beijing leaders and 
government officials in Hong Kong as well as cen- 
tral government representatives minimized their 
impact. Despite these widely disparate interpreta- 
tions, it is clear that public protests and political 
activism in Hong Kong over the past year and a half 
reached new heights. Clearly, the activism also pro- 
duced concerns that prompted central government 
leaders to seize the initiative in defining their 
authority in the struggle over the timetable for 
democratic reform in Hong Kong. In doing so, 
China’s leaders did not end the one country, two 
systems experiment, but they did open an impor- 
tant new chapter in it. 


CRAIG N CANNING fs an associate ene of history at the 
College of William and Mary 


“A HIGH DEGREE OF AUTONOMY’ | 
“One country, two systems” originated in the 

early 1980s with Deng Xiaoping, the principal 
architect of China’s post-Mao reforms, who intro- 
duced the concept during Sino-British negotiations 
for Hong Kong’ return to Chinese sovereignty after 
156 years of British colonial rule. Deng’s proposal 
was designed to bridge the gap separating China's 
socialist system from the system of governance that 
had evolved in Hong Kong under the British. In 
theory, the one country, two systems framework 
sought to preserve and protect Hong Kong's dis- 
tinctive political, social; and economic system—its 
rule of law, self-governance, and freedoms of assem- 
bly, speech and religion—for 50 years after the ter- 
ritory’ reversion to Chinese sovereignty. The details 
of the one country, two systems model were ironed 
out in the late 1980s and enshrined in the final ver- 
sion of the Basic Law, Hong Kongs mini-constitu- 
tion, in 1990. l 

' The Basic Law codifies the relationship between 
the People’s Republic of China and the Hong Kong 
Special Administrative Region, the official name for 
Hong Kong upon its reunification with China. It 
promises the territory a “high degree of autonomy” 
while specifying the fundamental rights and duties 
of Hong Kong residents and stipulating the struc- 
ture and functions of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of government. It gives Beijing 
responsibility for Hong Kong's defense and foreign 
policy, but allows for independent participation by 
the Hong Kong government or international orga- 
nizations in a wide range of fields, including trade 
(membership in the World Trade Organization, for 
example), finance, communications, culture, and 
sports. The ultimate authority for interpreting and 
amending the Basic Law is vested ın the Chinese 
central government, specifically the Standing Com- 
mittee of the National People’s Congress. 


Hong Kong government under the Basic Law is 
designed to limit popular participation in politics and 
to concentrate decision-making authority in the 
hands of a chief executive, his hand-picked advisers, 
and a cabinet whose members head Hong Kongs 
civil service bureaucracy. The chief executive is 
selected by an 800-person Election Committee and 
then formally appointed by Beijing. The Basic Law 
also calls for a 60-member Legislative Council. Pop- 
ularly elected representatives from geographical dis- 
tricts within Hong Kong will occupy 30 seats after a 
September 2004 election—an increase from 20 seats 
in 1997 and 24 seats in 2000. The other 30 seats are 
chosen by “functional constituencies” representing 
major trade and occupational sectors in Hong Kong 
such as business, finance, labor, law, and education. 

Article 68 of the Basic Law states that the “ulti- 
mate aim” is to achieve direct popular election of all 
Legislative Council representatives sometime in the 
future but only “in accordance with the principle of 
gradual and orderly progress.” In sum, negotiated 
autonomy came with an expectation that Hong Kong 
would be governed, at least for its first decade, by a 
powerful executive branch, a relatively weak legisla- 
ture, an independent judiciary (appointed by the 
chief executive but on the recommendation of an 
independent commission), and limited popular par- 
ticipation. That participation can be changed only 
after elections in 2007 and 2008 with two-thirds 
majority support in the legislature, the chief execu- 
tive’s agreement, and Beijings ultimate approval. 

The chief executive 1s of crucial importance to the 
one country, two systems experiment. Conservative 
businessman Tung Chee-hwa, son of shipping mag- 
nate C. Y. Tung, took office on July 1, 1997. Born in 
Shanghai in 1937, Tung moved to Hong Kong with 
his family 10 years later. He attended university in 
England, worked for General Electric in the United 
States, and eventually assumed control of the fam- 
ily business in Hong Kong on his father’s death in 
1982. Known for his integrity and commitment to 
China and its heritage, Tung Chee-hwa seemed the 
ideal person to serve as Hong Kong’ first chief exec- 
utive. He was also Beijings top choice. 

Despite his qualifications, Tung Chee-hwa has 
had mixed success in his role as Hong Kong's top 
official. A series of events beyond Tungs control— 
especially the 1997 Asian financial crisis—com- 
bined with the blunders and missteps of a fledgling 
politician have kept his public opinion-poll ratings 
consistently low, except during the first months of 
his tenure. He was reelected to another five-year 
term by the Election Committee in February 2002 
and reappointed by Beijing the next month. 
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Perhaps the most serious challenge to one coun- 
try, two systems during Tung’s first term was the 
“right of abode” controversy. The problem arose 
when permanent residency seekers mounted a legal 
challenge to the Hong Kong government after it 
introduced a new ordinance in July 1997 tighten- 
ing regulations for proving “right of abode” status. 
The new rules required proof that at least one par- 
ent was a Chinese citizen holding permanent resi- 
dency in Hong Kong at the time of the claimant's 
birth. After Hong Kongs Court of Final Appeal 
upheld the claimants’ legal challenges to the new 
ordinance in January 1999, the Hong Kong gov- 
ernment asked the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress to review the case. 

The Standing Committee’s review produced a 
new interpretation of immigration provisions in the 
Basic Law that supported the Hong Kong govern- 
ment’ position. But the Standing Committee's deci- 
sion in turn generated a massive new legal 
challenge that again ended up before the Court of 
Final Appeal in Hong Kong. In January 2002 the 
Court of Final Appeal ruled against the claimants 
and for the Hong Kong government, acknowledg- 
ing the ultimate authority of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the National People’s Congress to re-interpret 
Basic Law provisions. The court, in effect, reversed 
its own 1999 decision. 


THE SECURITY-LEGISLATION TEMPEST 

A greater test of the one country, two systems 
model came just a few months into Tung’s second 
term. In September 2002, the Hong Kong govern- 
ment released a public “consultation paper” outlin- 
ing the main provisions of antisedition and 
antisubversion legislation it planned to introduce 
in the Legislative Council. Having carefully avoided 
this potentially divisive issue durng Tung’ first 
term, government leaders explained that the legis- 
lation was needed to revise or eliminate outmoded 
laws left over from the British colonial admuinistra- 
tion. The principal motive, however, was the obli- 
gation under Article 23 of the Basic Law, as Beijing 
authorities occasionally pointed out, that Hong 
Kong “enact laws on its own to prohibit any act of 
treason, secession, sedition, subversion against the 
Central People’s Government, or theft of state 
secrets, to prohibit foreign political organizations 
or bodies from conducting political activities in the 
Region, and to prohibit political organizations ... 
of the Region from establishing ties with foreign 
political organizations.” In brief, Beijing wanted 
Article 23 security legislation passed as soon as the 
Hong Kong government deemed it feasible ın order 
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to prevent Hong Kong from becoming a base, as it 
had been at times during the revolutionary tumult 
of the early twentieth century, for Chinese or for- 
elgn groups actively opposing or seeking to over- 
throw the Chinese government. 

The governments consultation paper drew imme- 
diate attention from Hong Kong citizens. A central 
concern was a provision in the proposed legislation 
granting the government authority to ban for 
national secunty reasons organizations in Hong Kong 
that were illegal in mainland China—groups such as 
Falun Gong, the spiritual organization branded an 
“evil cult” and suppressed in China since 1999 but 
still active in Hong Kong. Would the proposed legis- 
lation undermine Hong Kong’ autonomy by extend- 
ing mainland China’s laws into Hong Kong despite 
fundamental differences between the two legal sys- 
tems? Moreover, what legal rights would targeted 
groups or individuals 








The territory's economy, still struggling from a series 
of downturns in previous years, took an even harder 
hit because of sars. The deflation plaguing the econ- 
omy continued, and economists began to revise 
downward by as much as 2 percentage points their 
projections for Hong Kong's GDP growth in 2003. 
The government became the target of widespread 
criticism for failing to quickly recognize the seri- 
ousness of SARS as well as for its tardiness in takang 
preventive measures to combat the disease. 

Tungs government forged ahead with its plan to 
pass a security bill, apparently unaware that Article 
23 legislation was rapidly becoming a lighting rod 
for public anxiety, merging broad dissatisfaction with 
the economy, SARS fears, sagging confidence in gov- 
ernment leadership, and worries about the future of 
Hong Kongs freedoms under one country, two sys- 
tems. In the spring of 2003 the government intro- 

duced the security _ 


in Hong Kong pos- bill to the Legislative 
sess alter implemen- Beijing authorities have long hoped that the one + Council, which held 
non Ore tee es country, two systems formula would eventuall svi emer 
anti-subversion legis- É y i y tation sessions while 
lation? Could Hong enable not only Hong Kong’s but also Taiwan’s ite Bills: Committee 
Kong journalists who reunification with mainland China. scrutinized the legis- 
criticized the Chinese lation’ provisions in 
Communist Party or preparation for a vote 


Chinese central government face charges of sedi- 
tion, thereby undermining the territory’s freedom 
of the press? 

These and other questions generated controversy 
and revealed sharp divisions in Hong Kong society 
over the following months. Large demonstrations 
both for and against the proposal were held. In early 
2003 the Hong Kong government announced that 
it would formally introduce the bill ın the Legisla- 
tive Council in the spring, and a vote was eventu- 
ally set for July 9, 2003. 

In March an unanticipated health crisis arose as 
some Hong Kong residents became ill with the mys- 
terious, highly contagious, and potentially lethal 
form of atypical pneumonia called Severe Acute 
Respiratory Syndrome (sars), and this crisis added 
to the controversy and anti-government criticism 
over Article 23. Although the World Health Orga- 
nization (WHO) pronounced the disease under con- 
trol in June, a total of 1,755 Hong Kong citizens had 
been stricken, of whom 299 died. According to WHO 
Statistics, SARS infected 8,098 people worldwide 
between November 2002 and September 2003, 
lolling 774. The vast majority of victims, more than 
7,000, resided in mainland China and Hong Kong. 

SARS’ toll in Hong Kong extended far beyond the 
personal tragedies of individual illnesses and deaths. 


on July 9. But squabbles, finger-pomting, and walk- 
outs detracted from the consultation and legislative- 
review processes. Although the government modified 
a few aspects of the bill, its efforts failed to mollify 
the legislation’s opponents. As July 1, 2003, and the 
sixth anniversary of Hong Kong’s reversion to Chi- 
nese sovereignty approached, leaders of the Civil 
Human Rights Front—a loose coalition of 45 non- 
profit groups—and other opponents of the security 
bill formulated plans for a major public demonstra- 
tion against Article 23 legislation. 


JULY 1, 2003 

From the Hong Kong government’ perspective, 
July 1, 2003, should have been a grand occasion. 
Wen Jiabao, the popular Chinese prime minister 
appointed in March by the National People’ 
Congress, was scheduled to pay his first visit to 
Hong Kong. He planned to participate in cere- 
monies marking the sixth anniversary of Hong 
Kong’s reversion, witness the signing of an impor- 
tant new free trade agreement between China and 
Hong Kong, and consult with Tung Chee-hwa and 
other government leaders. 

On June 29, the first day of his three-day visit, 
Wen joined Chief Executive Tung in observing the 
signing ceremony of the Closer Economic Partner- 


ship Arrangement (CEPA), the free trade agreement 
negotiated over the previous 18 months. By lifting 
tariffs on many Hong Kong goods exported to 
China, reducing restrictions on mainland tourists, 
allowing mainland Chinese to purchase property in 
Hong Kong, and constructing a new bridge linking 
Hong Kong with the Pearl River Delta, CEPA was 
expected to provide a much-needed boost to the 
city’s economic recovery efforts after it took effect 
on January l, 2004. 

At the conclusion of the CEPA signing ceremony, 
Tung, looking ahead to the anniversary celebrations 
on July 1, reportedly reassured Wen about the pub- 
lic demonstration planned for that day, comment- 
ing that no more than 50,000 to 60,000 people were 
expected to participate. Instead, an estimated 
500,000 Hong Kong residents took to the streets on 
a hot summer afternoon to stage a peaceful and 
orderly protest. This was not only the largest pub- 
lic demonstraton in Hong Kong since reversion m 
1997, but also the largest on Chinese soil since May 
and June 1989, when a million Chinese participated 
in pro-democracy demonstrations in Tiananmen 
Square and about a million Hong Kong citizens 
marched spontaneously to condemn Beijing imme- 
diately after the bloody June 4 crackdown on the 
pro-democracy movement. 

Despite the enormous public protest, Tung con- 
tinued his campaign to advance the security legisla- 
tion, offering to remove the provision giving the 
executive branch authority to ban Hong Kong orga- 
nizations outlawed by the Chinese central govern- 
' ment but remaining insistent on a July 9 vote. 
Opponents of the bill were outraged and called for 
Tung’ resignation. Tung eventually deferred the vote 
after James Tien, chairman of the pro-Beijing Liberal 
Party and a member of Tung’s Executive Council, 
resigned from the council on July 6, following a 
quick trip to Beijing. The loss of Tiens support and 
presumably the votes of many in his party had 
dimmed prospects for the bills passage. 

Tungs decision to postpone a Legislative Coun- 
cil vote on the security bill did not end the furor. 
Pro-democracy reform activists and opponents of 
the legislation now called not only for Tung’ resig- 
nation but also for constitutional changes allowing 
the direct election of the next chief executive in 
2007 as well as the direct popular election of Hong 
Kongs fourth Legislative Council in 2008. 

On July 16, 2003, Tung sacked two members of 
his cabinet: Secretary for Security Regina Ip, the gov- 
ernment’ main champion of Article 23 legislation; 
and Finance Secretary Antony Leung, who had 
attracted public criticism for purchasing a luxury 
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automobile a few weeks before introducing a new 
auto tax policy, thus dodging the tax. Tung held a 
press conference the following day, promising to do 
a better job as chief executive, but he did not apol- 
ogize for the security legislation uproar. Two days 
later Tung flew to Beijing for high-level meetings 
with the central government’ top leaders—includ- 
ing new President and Party General Secretary Hu 
Jintao, Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, and Vice Presi- 
dent Zeng Qinghong, a close associate of former 
President and Party Secretary Jiang Zemin, one of 
Tung’ key supporters. The Beijing trip and its media 
coverage made clear that, despite his difficulties at 
home, Tung retained support in Beijing and would 
not resign in the face of massive protests. 

In early August 2003, Tung appointed Henry 
Tang as the new financial secretary. Ambrose Lee 
was designated secretary for security. Shortly after his 
appointment, Lee in mid-August announced his 
intention to launch a fresh round of public consulta- 
tions on the security bill, thereby signaling the gov- 
ernment’ determination to persevere with Article 23 
legislation. Predictably, the bills opponents objected 
again. Facing strong pressure from opponents of the 
bill and from his own supporters, Tung finally with- 
drew the legislation on September 5, 2003. 


THE REFORMERS’ MOMENT 

What appeared to the pro-democracy camp as a 
string of victories since July 1 fueled further efforts 
to achieve political reform. Political activists began 
to focus their attention on the 2004 Legislative 
Council elections. Their strategy was straightfor- 
ward: if the Democratic Party and other pro- 
democracy parties could capture all 30 seats open 
to direct popular election in 2004—iding the wave 
of anti-security legislation and pro-constitutional 
reform sentiment—and if they could also cultivate 
support from a few legislators in the 30-seat func- 
tional-constituency section of the Legislative 
Council, pro-democracy lawmakers would com- 
mand a majority in the legislature and might be 
able to push through constitutional reform mea- 
sures. And if Chief Executive Tung could then be 
persuaded to back such reforms, Beijing would face 
an unpalatable choice of either approving the 
reforms or defying both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Hong Kong government as 
well as popular opinion. 

Despite the many “ifs” in this strategy, two devel- 
opments in the second half of 2003 provided some 
evidence that it might be feasible. First, the number 
of registered voters increased sharply by 150,000 in 
July, following the protest demonstration. Second, 
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many Democratic Party and other pro-democracy 
candidates won election in Hong Kongs district 
council races on November 23, 2003, while mem- 
bers of a pro-government party and other candidates 
associated with the governments security bill suf- 
fered defeat. The significance of these developments 
was not lost on attentive observers in Beijing. 
Chinese central government leaders revealed their 
worries in several ways in late 2003 and early 2004. 
On December 3, President Hu Jintao signaled Tung 
in a meeting in Beijing that he was concerned about 
recent political developments in Hong Kong. Hu's 
statement was underscored the next day when 
China’ official New China News Agency published 
a treatise by four well-known legal scholars that laid 
out several principles for Hong Kong’s political devel- 
opment. The bottom line in their argument was that 
Hong Kong lacked the right under the Basic Law to 
implement political reform 
on its own; the Chinese cen- 
tral government would make 
the final decisions. These 
and other subtle actions by 
Beijing made the central gov- 
ernments message clear: 
whatever steps Hong Kong 
might take toward political reform woul require 
close consultation, careful review, and. ultimate 
approval by the Chinese central government. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE RESPONDS 

Despite these signals from Beijing, demands for 
political reform focusing on future elections per- 
sisted into 2004. As the Hong Kong government 
continued to face calls for political reform, Beijing 
took firm action. On April 6, 2004, the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress issued 
an interpretation of the Basic Law stating that the 
Hong Kong chief executive must obtain approval 
from the Standing Committee before introducing 
any electoral reform bills to the Legislative Coun- 
cil. In effect, the Standing Committee asserted its 
right to approve not only the final product at the 
end of the reform process but its initiation as well. 
The Standing Committee also ruled that Hong 
Kong’ Legislative Council lacked the right to intro- 
duce electoral reform legislation on its own, thereby 
reserving that privilege for the executive branch. 

On April 26, just three weeks later, the Standing 
Committee issued another set of rulings in response 
to a Hong Kong government request for guidance in 
regard to the 2007 and 2008 elections. The Standing 
Committee explicitly forbade the direct election of 
the chief executive or the Legislative Council because 





Central government leaders could not 
ignore the implications of the massive 
public protest of July 1, 2003. 





it would contravene the voting rights and procedures 
spelled out in the Basic Law. The rulings also upheld 
procedures stipulated in the Basic Law allowing bills 
from the executive branch to pass more easily than 
those introduced by the legislative branch. And 
finally, the Standing Committee refused to approve 
an increase in the number of Legislative Council 
seats open to direct popular election in 2008, stating 
that the precisely balanced ratio with constituency 
appointments—currently 30/30—imust remain fixed. 

Anticipating that these decisions would produce 
political fallout, the central government dispatched 
several officials to Hong Kong to explain the Basic 
Law interpretations in person. As expected, public 
protest demonstrations took place in Hong Kong in 
April 2004. But the largest of these, according to 
estimates of protest organizers, attracted about 
15,000 individuals—a figure well below those for 
other public demonstrations 
since July 1, 2003. In early 
May 2004, Democratic Party 
member Martin Lee, one of 
the best known pro-demo- 
cracy advocates in Hong 
Kong, attempted to intro- 
duce an amendment ın the 
Legislative Council charging the Standing Commit- 
tee with “an abuse of power” under the Basic Law. 
However, the Hong Kong government quickly 
advised the Legislative Council that such a motion 
was “out of order.” Council President Rita Fan 
agreed, and Lee’s amendment was blocked. 

Notwithstanding the demonstrations and other 
efforts by pro-democracy advocates, the Standing 
Committee rulings of April 2004 and the actions of 
Chinese central government officials and pro-Beijing 
leaders in Hong Kong made clear that in the near 
term little if any hope remained for political reform— 
including direct elections in 2007 and 2008—beyond 
the increase in directly elected Legislative Council 
seats already written into the Basic Law. 

A May 2004 public opinion poll revealed that 
support for universal suffrage in the 2007 and 2008 
elections had dropped sharply—from more than 80 
percent of those polled in July 2003 favoring uni- 
versal suffrage for both the Legislative Council and 
chief executive elections down to 66 percent in May 
2004 for the legislatve balloting and 55 percent for 
the election of the chief executive. Among the fac- 
tors helping to explain these changing poll results 
were long-awaited indications in early 2004 of an 
improving economy, as well as Hong Kong resi- 
dents’ growing recognition that ultimate authority 
for constitutional change rests with the Chinese 


y- 


central government and that the reform timetable 
would not be dıctated by street protests and leg- 
islative activism. 

Despite these indications that Hong Kong citizens 
had registered Beijings message, another large pub- 
lic protest occurred on July 1, 2004. Approximately 
350,000 people joined a peaceful demonstration 
against the Standing Committee’ recent rulings and 
in support of democratic reforms in Hong Kong, 
Although Beijing had declared its preeminent author- 
ity over the territory’ political reform, the July 2004 
protest illustrated that Hong Kong citizens are still 
ae to ope express their discontent. 


BELING TAKES OFF THE GLOVES 

Why did worried leaders of the Chinese central 
government adopt a more aggressive and interven- 
tionist stance toward Hong Kong in the first half of 


„— 2004? While the answers lie primarily in problems 
that the leadership perceived in Hong Kong itself, 


| 


Beijings actions were also prompted in varying 
degrees by China’ leadership transition, the coun- 
trys rapid economic growth and its potentially 
destabilizing consequences, developments in Bei- 
jing’s relations with Taiwan and 'the United States, 
and China’s evolving role in the international com- 
munity and global economy. 
- Central government leaders could not ignore the 
implications of the massive public protest of July 1, 
2003. Even more alarming to Beijing was the subse- 
quent initiative by pro-democracy activists to accel- 
erate the pace of political reform in a drive to achieve 
universal suffrage in the elections of 2007 and 2008. 
In this context the leadership of Chief Executive 
Tung posed several dilemmas for Beijing. First, 
Tungs sustained unpopularity helped fuel the dıs- 
content manifesting itself in public demonstrations 
and political reform initiatives. In addition, Tungs 
political ineptitude reduced his administration's 
ability to cope with “people power” and other polit- 
ical reform challenges in Hong Kong, virtually com- 
pelling central government authorities to become 
more directly involved but also inviting accusations 
that Beijing was infringing on the “high degree of 
autonomy” promised Hong Kong in the Basic Law. 
Yet to remove Tung from office before the end of his 
second term would reflect poorly on the central 
government's leaders who had endorsed him twice. 
It also could encourage more “people power” and 
legislative activism, and besmirch the one country, 
two systems experiment in its early years. 
Retaining ‘and supporting Tung, as Beijing officials 
opted to do in July 2003, meant that they would have 
to grapple more directly with the political reform ini- 
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tiatives emerging in Hong Kong. Consequently, Hu 
Jintao, Wen-Jiabao, and other high-tanking central 
government leaders sought to influence the situation 
in Hong Kong in late 2003 and early 2004. They did 
so through their comments to Hong Kong govern- 
ment officials and their public statements urging the 
people of Hong Kong to concentrate on economic 
development and to consider the overall national 
interest. It was also in this context that the Standing 
Committee in Beijing issued its interpretations of the 
Basic Law in April 2004 foreclosing the peste of 
direct elections in 2007 and 2008: 

saa ae aR TE en pee ee 
influenced by recent leadership changes in China. 
Some analysts suggest that Beijing’s hard-line on 
political reform in Hong Kong reflects political 
with the transition from third- to fourth-generation 
leaders. They argue that the continued influence of 
former President and Party Secretary Jiang Zemin, 
currently chairman of the Party’s Central Military 
Commission, and his:allies is mainly responsible for 
Beijings hard-line decisions. But there is no:consen- 
sus on this assessment:'Other experts suggest Hu has 
already begun to neutralize Jiangs nfluence. 

A more compelling argument points to China's 
sustained high-level economic growth, which is 
generating not only rapid social and economic 
change but also wide-ranging problems such as 
high unemployment and underemployment, sharp 
regional disparities, mass labor migration, insuffi- 
cient health care and health insurance, rapidly 
widening economic extremes, and a growing gap in 
living standards between urban and rural China. 
Any single one or combination of these problems 
could swiftly trigger substantial popular opposition 
to the Party or government in China.. Consequently, 
Chinese central government officials are reluctant 
to allow political reform in' Hong Kong to procéed 
too rapidly or to be driven primarily by' public 
demonstrations and aggressive pro-democracy: 
activists. Little: wonder that Prime Minister Wen 
and other top leaders frequently remind Hong Kong 
of the value of—and the symbiotic relationship they 
see between—"“prosperity and stability.” 
THE TAIWAN: FACTOR 

Two aspects of the “Taiwan factor” must also be 
considered. First, Beijing authorities have long 
hoped that the one country, two systems formula 
would eventually enable not only Hong Kong's but 
also Taiwan’s reunification with mainland China. 
Taiwan's leadership, it should be noted, has invari- 
ably criticized one country, two systems and any 
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World Trade Organization (WTO) |. 


Apnl 5—The WTO reports that global trade increased by,4.5% m . 


2003 and could expand by up to 7.5% this year Trade grew 
rapidly in the 2nd half of 2003 after the effects of the war in 
Iraq and the SARS epidemic wore off and the results of a 


recovering world economy began to show, the WTO says. It 
calls China’s performance “remarkable”—imports last year 


grew by 40% and exports by 35% 

Apn] 26—Brazil wins a prelominary ruling at the WTO that could 
force the US to lower the subsidies 1t pays farmers to grow 
cotton and, eventually, most subsidized crops. 

July 31—Reviving global trade talks that appeared to have 
collapsed 10 months ago, senior trade negotiators meeting at 
the WTO's headquarters in Geneva say they have agreed on a 
senes of compromises that could translate into far-reaching 
changes in farm policies in the US, EU, and Japan, and 
reduced trade barners around the world 


AFGHANISTAN | 

June 2—The Taliban, Islamists who were driven from power ina 
US-led invasion in 2001, Claim responsibilty for shooting to 
death 5 aid workers in an in northwest Afghanistan 
Militants mtent on stalling reconstruction efforts have killed at 
least 32 aid workers since March 2003 Pa 

July 1—National elections, alréady postponed for 3 months until 
September, are put off again because of continuing violence. 

July. 11—President Hamid Karzai says private armies loyal to ~ 
provincial warlords now threaten stability more than the - 
Taliban msurgency. He says the central government will 
become more forceful against the warlords, who are refusing 
to disarm. ' 

July 28—The international aid agency Doctors Without Borders, 
which operated ın Afghanistan duimng the Soviet occupation 
and under Tahban rule, says it is withdrawing from the 
country out of fear for its staff's safety, and to protest the 
government’ failure to arrest the killers of 5 of its workers. 


April 9—President-Abdelaziz Bouteflika wins a 2nd term with 
84% of the vote, as voters reward hum for bringing relative 
peace to a country weary from more than a decade of cvil war. 

-+ This is the 1st multiparty election since a'mulitary‘coup 12 
years ago interrupted parliamentary ballotng that would have 
put an Islarhist'party n power | ie 


April 20—A federal judge issues an international arrest order for 
former President Carlos Saúl Menem, the subject of several 
investigations into government corruption. 


BRAZIL a 

June 9—Industrial production in Brazil rose fora 2nd 
consecutive month, gaining 6 7% from a year earlier, the 
government reports The figures suggest that South Americas 
largest economy is on the rebound after shrinking last year 
for the Ist time in more than a decade. Brazil's GDP grew by 
2 7% ın the Ist quarter and 1s expected to grow about 3 5% 
this year l i 


BURMA 2 . 

May 17—The government begins talks amed at drafting a new 
constitution despite a boycott by the main opposition party, 
the National League for Democracy The NLD declines to join 
the talks after the ruling junta refuses to free party leader Aung 
San Suu Kyi from a year of house arrest. 


age Ca te em 


CAMBODIA . 

June 30—Pnme Minister Hun Sen announces a new coalition 

- government, endmg 11 months of political paralysis that began 
in the July 2003 elections, when the prime minister’ party fuled 
to win enough seats to form a government alone. Under the new 
power-sharing agreement, Hun Sen will remain pnme minster. 


CANADA 

June 28—Prime Mmuster Paul Martin squeaks out an election 
victory His Liberal Party, winning only 37% of the popular 
vote, loses majority control of the House of Commons. Martin 
pledges to shake up his government and revamp the nation’s 
healthcare system 


CHINA 

April 12—China5 central bank ughtens monetary policy, raising 
reserve requirements for banks, for the 2nd time in less than 3 
werks, trying to put the brakes on bank lending and property 
speculation as top officials express worries that the economy 
may be overheated | . 

June 1—Leaders of 9 provinces and 2 admmnistrative regions in 
southeastern China, struggling to keep up economically with 

and the rest of the Yangtze River basin, announce 

plans to create a forum to coordinate regional economic policy 
and increase commerce. With Beipng’ approval, proymeial 
leaders portray the move as the start of a regional economic 
bloc that would have roughly the same population as the EU 

June 4—Human nghts groups report arrests of several Chinese 
chssidents as part of a government sweep to prevent protests 
on the 15th anniversary of the Tiananmen Square crackdown 

July 19—Military authorities release Jiang Yanyong, a promment 
surgeon who exposed Chma’s cover-up of SARS and : 
condemned the 1999 crackdown on democracy protesters He 
had been detained sinceJunel. a 


Hong Kong ~ 3 

April 6—The government m Beijing declares that 1t will 
determine if and when the people of the Hong Kong territory 
can elect therr local leaders. Opposition parties attack the 
ruling as a blow to democracy and an infrngement on the 50- 
year period of autonomy China promised when it replaced 
Britain as Hong Kong’ sovereign power in 1997 

April 26—Berjing bars the introduction of popular elections for 
Hong Kongs chief executive in 2007 and rules out any 
expanded use of democratic young for the legislature ın 2008 

June 4—Tens of thousands of people, including some mainland 
Chinese, attend a rally in Hong Kong marking the 15th 
anniversary of the kallings of pro-democracy demonstrators al 


Tiananmen Square. , 
July 1—Humdreds of thousands march m Hong Kong to demand 
democracy and protest Beings decision to ban general election: 


May 10—Jan Egeland, the UN humanitanan coordinator, says 
Colombia’ drug wars have created “by far the biggest 
humanitarian catastrophe of the Western Hemisphere,” drrvir 
an estimated 2 million people from their homes and 
threatening Indtan tnbes with extinction. 


May 27—Gunfights break out ın the eastern city of Bukavu 
between former enemy factions that are now officially part of 
new national-army. The fighting, between soldiers loyal to 
President Joseph Kabila and members of a Rwandan-backed 
former rebel group, Rally for Congolese Democracy, 1s seen as 
blow to efforts to reunify the country after 5 years of civil war 

June 9—Government forces retake control of Bukavu 


June 11—The government m Kinshasa, the capital, quickly 
squashes a coup attempt, reportedly carried out by presidential 
guards ın response to fightng in Bukavu. 


> May 18—In the 3rd tral m a month of opponents of the 


Communist regime, 3 Cuban dissidents are sentenced each to 
3 years in prison. 


CYPRUS 

Apnl 24—Greek Cypnots in a referendum reject a UN peace plan 
that would have reunited the Turkish and Greek sides of the 
island, while Turkish Cypnots approve ıt The prime ministers 
of both Greece and Turkey, as well 2s US and EU leaders, had 
supported reunification of the island in advance of Cyprus’s 
entry mto the EU on May 1 The Greek Cypnot president, 
Tassos Papadopoulus, urged voters to reject the plan. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
May 16—Leonel Fernández, a former president and a supporter 
of free markets, regains the presidency with 57% of the vote 


Aprl 20—President Hosm Mubarak says violence in Iraq and the 
Palestintan terntones has generated “unprecedented hatred” 
for the US in the Arab world 


FRANCE : 

May 22—The government says France's GDP growth is picking 
up: it rose 0.8% m the 1st quarter of 2004, the fastest pace 
smce 2000 Both mvestment and consumer spending are 
showing stronger growth, according to economists. 

July 18—French officials criticize as “unacceptable” Israeli Prime 
Minister Anel Sharons urging of French Jews to emigrate 
immediately to Israel to escape what he called “the wildest anti- 
Semitism ” France ts home to Western Europe’ largest Jewish 
and Mushm populations, and Jewish people and property have 
been attacked m recent years, in some cases by youths of North 


> Afnom origin angered by the Israeh-Palestunian conflict. 


GEORGIA 

May 5—<Aslan Abashidze, leader of the restive province of 
Adzharia for a decade, resigns and flees to Moscow. 
Celebrations erupt, and Georgian President Mikhail 
Saakashvih visits Adzharia to thank protesters for helping to 
bring down Abashidze. Analysts say Saakashvili will have more 
difficulty bringing under control 2 other rebellious Georgian 
regions, Abkhazia and South Ossetia. 


GERMANY 

April 6—The government reports that the unemployment rate 
rose sharply in March, to 10.4%, as the German economy, 
along with its neighbors m the euro zone, remains sluggish 
even as growth picks up elsewhere m the world. 

May 22—Germany’s economy grew in the lst quarter of 2004 by 
0 4%, according to government reports. In the year to the end 
of the 1st quarter, GDP expanded by 1.5%. 


~ June 3—News reports detail a Pentagon proposal to withdraw 2 


army divisions from Germany as part of the most significant 
global reshuffhng of American forces sance the begining of 
the cold war 

June 17—After 3 years of negotiations, the German government 
and the conservative opposition agree on a bill that will make 
it easter for skilled workers to move to Germany to help with a 
shortfall of laborers while imposing stricter controls on foreign 
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mibtants The legislation will allow the 1st mayor ummigranon 
of foreign workers mto Germany since it tightened its borders 
m the 1970s. 


INDIA 

May 13—Pnme Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee, whose Hindu 
nationalist party has led India since 1998, resigns after his 
ruling coalition suffers a major upset m parliamentary 
electons The results are seen as a repudiation of Vajpayee’ 
agenda of privatizaton, deregulation, and other economic 
reforms. The opposition Congress Party and its alles win 212 
seats m the lower house of Parliament, compared to 180 for 
Vajpayee’s Bharantya Janata Party and its coalinon partners. 

May 17—India’s stock market plunges 17%, the biggest one-day 
drop ever, in reaction to fears that the Congress Party can 
assemble a parliamentary majonty only with support from pro- 
labor, ant-privatization communists. India’s capital markets 
have bled an estimated $45 billion m the 4 days since elections 

May 18—The Italian-born Soma Gandhi, after leading her party 
to an unexpected election victory over India’s Hindu 
natlonahists, surprises the nation by dechning to accept the 
prime ministers post. 

May 19—Manmohan Singh, an economist and respected 
economic reformer who served as finance minister from 1991 
to 1996, is chosen unanımously by Congress Party lawmakers 
to serve as India’s next prime munister 

May 27—The new government announces its economic plan, 
promising to deliver 8% growth rates for the next decade but 
stepping back from the previous government’ ambitious 
privatization inittatives. The plan calls for spendmg more on 
education and rural infrastructure and rules out the sale of 
profit-making state companies 


INDONESIA 

Apnl 5—President Megawati Sukarnoputn'’ party suffers a 
setback in parliamentary elections. Golkar, the party of former 
President Suharto, fmishes lst with 21 6% of the vote 
Megawatis Indonesa Democratic Party-Struggle gets 18.5%, 
down from 33 7% in 1999 elections 

May 10—A UN-backed tribunal in East Timor issues an arrest 
warant for General Wiranto, the former chief of the 
Indonestan mihtary and the Golkar partys candidate for the 
nation’s lst direct election later this year The 
tbunal charged him in Feb 2003 with cnmes against 
humanity ın connection with violence after the former 
province’ vote for mdependence in 1999 Indonesia has 
refused to accept the furisdiction of the East Timor court. 

May 19—Indonesia lifts martial law in the province of Aceh, but 
government troops remain active 1 year after launching a 
military offensive designed to crush rebels there. 

May 29—The government reports that Indonesia’ GDP growth 
rate rose to 4.5% in the year through the lst quarter of 2004, 
from 4.1% in the year to the end of the 4th quarter of 2003. 


IRAN 

Apnl 1—The US announces sanctions against 13 countries 
and individuals that it says have sold equipment or 
expertise that Iran could use in nuclear, chemical, or 
biological weapons programs 

May 27—Iran’ new conservative-dominated parhament opens 
with lawmakers chanung “Death to America.” Tensions between 
hardliners and reformusts signal a difficult year ahead for 
President Mohammad Khatami, whose fellow reformists lost 
control of the legislature ın contentious elections in February. 

June 1—A report by the International Atomic Energy Agency 
concludes that Iran, nearly 2 months after ıt pledged to 
suspend its nuclear program, has-tned to mislead mternational 
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Inspectors and 1s continumg to make parts and materials that 
could be used to develop nuclear weapons 

July 24—A Tehran court acquits an Iranian intelligence agent 
charged in the killmg of a Canadian photojournahst, Zahra 
Kazem She died July 10, 2003, while m detention for taking 
photographs outside a prison m Tehran during student-led 
protests agarst the ruling theocracy Iranian authontes mutually 
said Kazem died of a stroke, but a presidential committee later 
found she died of a fractured skull and brain hemorrhage 


IRAQ 

Apnl 1—US soldiers remove the beaten and burned corpses of 4 
Americans on display ın the city of Falluja The victims were 
private contractors who had been ambushed, their deaths 
celebrated by a mob of Iraqis 

April 4—A coordmated uprising against the US-led occupation 
surges across Iraq Thousands of milittamen loyal to Moktada al- 
Sadr, a radical Shnte cleric, take to the streets of Baghdad, Najaf, 
Kufa, and Amara, engaging in firefights with US soldiers. 

Apnl 5—US officials confirm that a warrant has been issued for 
the arrest of Sadr m the murder of a rival Shute leader at a 
mosque in Najaf a year ago 

Aprl 6—American forces come under fierce attack from both 
Sunnis and Shutes across the country A dozen mannes are 
aolled ın Ramadi; Shute milinamen move to take over the 
southern aty of Najaf marines fight block to block against 
Sunni insurgents m Falluja. 

Apnl 12—A delegation of Shiite clerics meets m Najaf with Sadr 
m an effort to end a standoff between US forces and Sadr’s 
followers. 

April 14—Amencan forces kill more than 100 insurgents m close 
combat ın Karma, a small Sunni village 6 miles northeast of 
Falluja. Two mannes are wounded in the battle Elsewhere m 
Iraq, the number of US soldiers killed in the past week rises to 
64, the highest 7-day death toll since the war's start. 

Apmil 15—The Bush admunistration accepts a UN proposal to 
dissolve the Iraqi Governing Council mstalled last year by the 
US and replace it with a caretaker government when limited 
sovereignty 1s restored to Iraqis at the end of June. 

Apml 19—After 2 weeks of vicious street-fighting in Falluja, 
occupation authonties negotiate a tenuous pact with. 


representatives of the aty, allowmg civilians and Iraq security 


forces to return and requiring insurgents to give up heavy arms. 
April 21—Five coordimated suicide bombings at police facihties 


m Basra hall at least 68, including 9 police officers and 23 
children on their way to school. More than 100 are wounded 

Apnl 22—US admmistrators announce they are easing a policy 
aimed at purging the Iraqi government of members of the 
former governing Baath Party Officials say the new policy will 
allow some former high-ranking muibtary personnel—as well 
as bureaucrats, engmeers, teachers, and others—to jom efforts 
to restore stability 

April 28—News media report that US military personnel 
stationed at Abu Ghraib prison outside Baghdad are accused of 
forcing Iraqi pnsoners into acts of sexual abuse and 
humulaton. Six soldiers have been charged with assault, 
cruelty, mdecent acts, and maltreatment of detainees. Internal 
army investigations suggest intelligence officers and civilian 
1nterrogators may have encouraged abuses 

Aprl 30—Tryimg to avoid close combat in Falluja, US military 
commanders continue air stnkes m the city but say they will 
turn over the task of restoring security and ending ant- 
Amencan there to a new force of Lrag soldiers, led 
by officers once loyal to Saddam Hussein 

May 4—Representaurves of Shiite religious leaders meeting in 

urge Sadr to withdraw his milua from the holy cites 

of Najaf and Karbala and return power to Iraqi secunty forces 
operating under US control 


US muhtary officials say they plan to maintain a deployment 
of at least 135,000 soldiers in the Middle East through 2005, 
putting on hold the goal of reducing troop levels ın Iraq. 

May 6—The International Committee of the Red Cross says ıt 
complained regularly and ın detail to senior US officials m Iraq 
and Washmegton over the past several months about prisoner 
abuse at Abu Ghraib before ıt became a public issue. An 
international uproar grows in response to photos of abuse 
taken by US military personnel 

May 10—US soldiers demolish Sadrs Baghdad headquarters, 
kalhng more than a dozen of his supporters. 

May 11—An Islamist web site posts a videotape showing the 
beheading of an American kidnapped in Iraq. The killing 1s 
called revenge for US mistreatment of Iraqi pnsoners. 

May 16—US-led occupation forces contmue to battle with 
insurgents and militants loyal to Sadr m four cites, killmg at 
least 38 Iraqis 

May 17—Reports of testumony indicate that interrogators from 
military mtelligence told guards at Abu Ghraib prison to 
deprive detainees of sleep and food and to strip them naked 
and shackle them before they were questioned But officials say 
the orders stopped short of the graphic abuses seen in photos. 

A suicide car bombing m Baghdad kills the president of the 
US-appointed Iraqi Governmg Council, Izzadine Sahm, along 
with 8 others. 

May 18—A senior military officer says Army officials in Iraq 
responded late last year to a Red Cross report of abuses at Abu 
Ghraib pnson by trymg to curtail the international agency's 
spot mspections of the prison 

May 20—US and Iraqi forces raid and ransack the headquarters of 
Ahmad Chalabi, a member of the interm government and a 
former exile and favorite of the Bush admmustranon The 
Pentagon says it will cut off funding to an exile group that 
Chala headed, which reportedly provided exaggerated and 
fabricated mtelhgence on Iraq’ weapons programs before the war. 

May 21—The Washington Post reports it has obtained hundreds of 
photographs and videos depicting more abuse of prisoners m 
Baghdad's Abu Ghraib pnson. The pictures show US soldiers 
assaulting naked and hooded prisoners, fnghtening them with 
unmuzzled dogs, and forcmg them to masturbate and simulate 
homosexual sex 

May 23—US forces clash ın Kufa and Najaf with Shute 
milinamen, raiding a mosque where arms are stored and 
lalling at least 32 fighters loyal to Sadr 

May 27—US authorities agree to a cease-fire m Najaf and to 
suspend an arrest warrant against Sadr as part of a deal 
negotiated by Iraqi leaders m an effort to end a 7-week 
uprising that has mcluded battles around some of Shute Islam's 
holiest shines The move is seen as another step toward 
abandonment of stated plans to disband and disarm private 
mulitas organized along ethnic and religious hnes. 

May 28—The US-appointed Governing Council taps Iyad Allawi, 
a Shute physician with past tes to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, to become pnme muster of the intem government 
when the US transfers limited sovereignty to Iraq at the end of 
June UN envoy Lakhdar Brahim, who has formal 
responsibility for choosing the cabmet, endorses the decision. 

June 1—The interim Governmg Council dissolves uself as a new 
Iraqi government, led by a new prime mmister, Iyad Allawn, steps 
forward to guide the country toward elections by January The US 
says 1t will formally restore sovereignty to Iraq on June 30, 2004 

June 2—The New York Times reports that Ahmad Chalabi, the 
Iraqi politician and former ally of the Bush admunistration, 
revealed to an Iranian official that the US had broken the secret 
communications code of Iran’s mtelligence service 

June 15—Explosions at oil pipelines force the shutdown of Iraq's 
main oll export terminal for 10 days, costmg the country an 
estumated $1 billion m revenue. Sabotage attacks also have cut 


power flowing through more than 100 power lmes 


June 16—Sedr, the radical Shiite cleric and msurgent leader, orders 
his fighters to put down therr arms, but not to tum them m 
Jane 17—A smeaide car bomb nips mto a crowd of men wang 
outside the Iraq army’s main tion in Baghdad, 
killing 35. Another car bomb north of Baghdad kls 6 Iraq 

security force members 

June 22—A captive South Korean interpreter 1s beheaded by 
insurgents after the South Korean government rejects their 
demand that ıt halt deployment of additonal troops to Iraq , 

June 24—Fighting rages in 5 cities across Iraq as Sunni Muslim 
insurgents unleash apparently coordmated attacks that kll 
more than 105 people and wound hundreds. The heaviest 
carnage comes in Mosul, a northern city, where a battery of car 
bombs levels 2 police stations. 

June 28—US authonties tum over formal control of Iraq to the 
country’s new government. The surprise ceremony occurs 2 
days ahead of schedule amud fears that msurgents would try to 
disrupt the handoff 

July 1—Seddam Hussem, the former dictator, appears for 
aiTaignment m an Iraq: court and defiantly questions the 
courts leginmacy He and 11 other former high-ranking 
officials are accused of numerous cnmes, including the 1988 
use of poison gas agamst Iraq Kurds and the widespread 
murder of political opponents 

July 6—Pnme Minister Allawi signs into law broad martial 
powers that allow hun to mnpose curfews anywhere tn the 
country, ban groups he considers seditious, and order the 
detention of people suspected of being security risks He says 
the powers are a necessary response to tenacious insurgents. 

July 7—US officials say a decision in April to pull back 
occupation forces from Falluja has created a safe haven for 
terronsts and msurgents Officials say they are reluctant to 
send troops back into the city for fear of touching off 
another uprising 

July 14—A suicide car bomb at the gates of US occupation 
headquarters m Baghdad lulls at least 10 and wounds many 
more. Insurgents also assassinate Osama Kashmoula, the 
governor of Nimeveh, 1 of Iraq’ largest provinces. 

July 15—Prime Mimster Allawi says he 1s creating an Iraqi 
security service to “annihilate” terrorist groups m his country 
In Haditha, west of Baghdad, 10 Lraqis are balled when a car 
bomb explodes near a government complex 

July 21—Insurgents say they have kidnapped 6 foreign truck 
drivers and threaten to behead them unless their 
employer, a Kuwaiti company, shuts down its Iraq 
operations In recent weeks, foreigners employed by the 
US military or ın reconstruction projects: have become 
targets for dozens of kidnappings. 

July 22—Kenya orders 1ts citizens to leave Iraq after adnappers 
threaten to lall 3 Kenyan hostages 

July 28—A suicide bomber apparently arming at new police - 
recruits blows up his car on a busy street in Baquba, killing 70 
people and wounding 56 


ITALY 

May 22—Italy’s economy grew 0 4% in the lst quarter of 2004 
and 0 8% m the year to the end of the 1st quarter, the 
government reports. But the country’s industnal output 
suffered a surpnse decline of 0 4% in March, as industrial 
production across Europe remained weak 


JAPAN 
April 12—Wholesale prices rose by ‘0.2% m the year that ended m 


March, the government reports. The year-on-year gain 1s the 1st 


smce 2000, an indicatibn that deflanon may be loosenmg its 
gop on Japans economy The government also reports that 
Japan's current-account surplus in February was 46% larger 
than a year earher, partly attributable to rising exports to Chms’ 
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May 6—The government reports that Japan’s unemployment rate 
fell to 4.7% m March, from 5.0% ın February 

May 10—Naoto Kan, leader of Japans mam opposition party, the 
Democratic Party, 1s forced to resign after admutting he failed to 
pay mto the national pension plan for 10 months in 1996 He 
is the 2nd polincian in recent days to lose his post as a result of 
a widening scandal over leaders who have been pushing to , 
raise pension premrmums and lower benefits but have failed at 
times to make required’ payments from their own wages 

June 9—Japan’s economy, the 2nd-largest ın the world, grew 1 5% 
m the lst quarter over the previous penod, and 4.7% m the 
year to the end of the 1st quarter, the government reports The 
new data suggest a 2-year-old recovery may have more staying. 
power than 2 short-ltved upturns m the pest decade, which 
faltered because of lack of spendmg by domestic consumers 


KAZAKHSTAN 
May 17—President Nursultan Nazarbayev, dummng a visit to 
Beijing, signs an agreement with China to build part of a 


pipeline that will transport oil from the Caspian Sea to Chima’ 
western border. Kazakhstan has been working to boost 1ts oil 


revenues and expand ıts market, which unul now has been 
mainly limited to Russia 


KOREA, NORTH 3 

Apnl 12—US officials report that Abdul Qadeer Khan, Pakistans 
leading nuclear sciennst, has told interrogators that he wes shown 
3 nuclear “devices” during a trip to North Korea 5 years ago 

May 22—Japanese Prme Mimster Junichiro Korzumi meets with 
North Korean leader Kim Jong-il m Pyongyang, the capital, 
winning the release of 5 relatrves of Japanese who were ` 
abducted in the 1970s and 1980s to help tram spies Japan 
pledges 250,000 tons of food aid and $10 milhon m medical 
supplies to the desperately poor country 

International inspectors report evidence that Pyongyang 

secretly provided Libya with nearly 2 tons of uranium m early 
2001, another indicanon that North Korea has been a major 
source of illicit nuclear proliferation 

June 23—At 6-nation talks in Beijing, US officials propose a plan 
for dismantling North Koreas nuclear-weapons program ın 2 
stages Dummg the lst stage, lasting 3 months, North Korea 
would recerve food and energy aid from other Asian nations 
and a guarantee from the US that ıt would not invade. During 
the 2nd phase, North Korea would dismantle its nuclear 
weapons program under international supervision 

June 25—North Korean negotiators in the 6-nation talks reject a 
US proposal and reiterate their own: for Pyongyang to “freeze” 
its nuclear program in exchange for energy assistance, an end 
to US economic sanctions, and the removal of North Korea 
from Washington's list of nations that sponsor terrorism 

July 29—North Korea officials attack the South Korean 
government for granting asylum to nearly 460 North Korean 
defectors who came through Vietnam, characterizing Seoul's 
action as “abduction and terrorism.” 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Apnl 15—Voters in general elections tnple the size of President 
Roh Moo Hyun’ parhamentary delegation, ensuring liberal 
control of the legislature and dehvermg a sharp rebuke to 
conservatives who voted a month ago to mpeach the president. 

May 14—South Korea’ Constitunonal Court dismisses lawmakers’ 
umpeachment case against President Roh, restoring full powers 
to the president and endmg the country’s political crisis. 

May 29—The government reports that growth of South Korea's 
gross domestic product accelerated to 5 3% in the year through 
the 1st quarter of 2004, from 3 9% m the year to the 4th 


quarter of 2003 
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Cyprus. Ee a a e OSE tea a 
the island’s Turkish population. 

jie o i anapara nove o petals he EU wail eats Saar, 
for opening membership negotiations with the union, a Turkish 
court frees 4 Kurdish members of parliament who have been 
tmpmisoned since 1994 for alleged tes to Kurdish separatists. 

June 29—President Bush, in Istanbul for a NATO summit amid 
tight secunty, tells an audience of Turlush journalists and 
businessmen that Muslim nations need to embrace 
democracy and Middle East autocrats should accept the 


mevitability of change. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain | 7 

Apri] 20—Pressured by public opinion and the popular press, 
Prime Minister Tony Blar agrees to hold a referendum to test 
the British electorate’s support for a new European 
constitution and commitment to the EU 

April 26—A group of 52 former ambassadors and senior 
government offictals publishes a letter cnticizing Blair for his 
support of the Bush admmistration’s polices toward Iraq and 
Israel. The letter says the pohcies are “doomed to fail.” 

July 14—A major investigative report, named after the principal 
author, Lord Butler, finds extensive failures both m mtelligence 
gathering and m the Bntsh government’ use of mtelhgence to 

_ justify the Iraq war But the-Butler report clears Pome Mmister 
Blar of accusations that he or his government deliberately 
distorted evidence to build a case for war. 


UNITED STATES 

April 14—The government reports that consumer prices rose 
sharply m March, reawakenmg worries about a return to 
higher inflanon and mterest rates. l 

Apnl 28—A New York Times/CBS News poll shows declining 
support for the war m Iraq; 47% of Americans back the war, 
down from 58% a month earlier and 63% ın December, 46% 
say the US should have stayed out of Iraq. 

May 5—The Bush administration asks Congress to provide 
another $25 billion to the mihtary for 2004 to help cover costs 
generated by the war ın Iraq. 

May 7—Testifying before Congress, Defense Secretary Donald . 
Rumsfeld apologizes to Iraqis for prisoner abuses and says he 
accepts responsibility for misdeeds of solcuers on his watch. 

The nation’s employers added 288,000 new jobs m April on 
top of 337,000 more m March, the Labor Department reports 
The new figures bring total employment above where tt was 
when the economic recovery officially began 2 1/2 years ago. 

May 10—President Bush expresses his support for Defense 
Secretary Rumsfeld, saying he is doing “a superb job,” as 
worldwide outcry over prison abuses m Iraq mtensifies. 

May 16—The US announces a shift in AIDS policy, expediting 
the approval process for generic and combination ant- 
retroviral drugs so they can be bought more cheaply and 
provided more widely to milhons of infected people m Africa 
and the Canbbean 

May 26—US Energy Secretary Spencer Abraham, movmg'to ease 
the threat of “dirty bomb” attacks, unveils a $450 milhon plan 

‘ aimed at keeping nuclear materials out of terronsts’ hands 
The ininatrve would remove and secure high-risk radioactive 
matenals from around the globe, Abraham tells an 
International Atomic Energy Agency conference in Vienna. 

June 3—George Tenet, the besieged director of the Central: : 
Intelligence Agency that failed to antcipate the 9-11 terronst 
attacks or fnd weapons of mass destruction m Iraq, resigns. 

June 4—Employers added 248,000 workers ın May, the 
government reports, but the unemployment rate remamed at 


5.6%, unchanged from April. _ 


June.7—The Wall Street Journal reports that Bush admmustration 
lawyers contended last year, mi a classified report prepared for 
Defense Secretary Rumsfeld, that the president was not bound 
by. laws prohibiting torture when approving unconventional 
mtetTogation methods. 

June 17—A staff report by a commission investigating the 9-11 
Be Cone de that aoe hinh ieunclaed theatiaces 
had no collaboratve relationship with Iraq. 

Jabe heU Sure Depe aen oin es iat he iiher 
of international terrorism episodes rose last year, contrary to a 
downward trend reported earlier 

June 28—The US Supreme Court decides against the Bush 
. ‘administration, rulmg that prisoners defined as enemy 

- combatants, both m the US and at Guantánamo Bay, Cube, 
retain the right to challenge therr detention in court. 

July 8—The Bush administration warns that Osama bm Laden 
and his Al Qaeda heutenants, operating from hideouts along 
the Afghanistan-Palastan border, are seeking to launch a major 
attack m America this year. - 

Kenneth Lay, the former. chairman and CEO of Enron, 
pleads not guilty to federal charges that he conspired to hide 
his company’s financtal troubles. The onetime energy giant’s 
2001 collapse cost investors tens of billions of dollars and put 
thousands of employees out of work 

July 10—The US Senate issues a scathing report on mtelligence 
failures, concluding that the main assessments used to 


justify the war against Iraq were overstated or unsupported 


by the underlying intelligence. President Bush insists the | 
war was justified even though no banned weapons have’ 
been found tn Iraq. 


July 14—The US Senate defeats a proposed constitutional 
conservatives, that would prohibit same-sex 

July 22—A bipartisan commission that probed the 9-11 tertorst 
attacks concludes 'in a unanimous report that, without a 
historic restructuring of the nation’ intelligence agencies and 
a new emphasis on diplomacy, America rematns vulnerable to 
an even more catastrophic attack The report lays bare | 
Washington's failure, before 9-11, to grasp the scope and 
urgency of the terrorist threat. It calls for, among other 
reforms, creation of a cabinet-level national mtelhgence 
director who would contro budgets of all 15 federal ' 
intelligence agencies. 

July 29—Sen. John Kerry of Massachusetts accepts the 
Democratic Party's presidennal nomination at a convention in 
Boston. He accuses President Bush of misleading the nation 
mto war 1n Iraq and pursuing policies that threaten the 
environment, the economy, and the Constitution. The . 
Democrats’ vice presidential nommer for the Nov election 1s 
John Edwards, a lst-term US senator from North Carohmna 


VENEZUELA 
June 3—£lectoral authorinés announce that foes of Preadent 


Hugo Chávez have collected enough signatures to begin a recall 
referendum that could end hrs tumultuous 5 1/2-year rule 


May 4—The government orders the closure of private schools, 
accusing then of raismg fees to-exchide blacks Some schools 
had proposed fee increases of 50%, mflanon ts 580%. Total: 
school attendance fell by 60% last year ın Zimbabwe. 

June 7—President Robert Mugabe announce that ın the future 
all farming land will be owned by the state and leased back 
to farmers. An existing land-redistribuoon program already 
has devastated most of the country’s commercial 
and left nearly half of Zimbabweans dependent on foreign 
food aid. ` E 
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of the debates within Turkey and Europe over 
Turkey’ future accession into the European Union. 
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regional hegemon, whose actions can affect Ameri- 
can allies in the region both for good and for ill. 

The United States, therefore, has a strategic inter- 
est in Russias internal development and external 
behavior. And the two are interlinked. Russia today 
is much weaker, militarily and economically, than 
the Soviet Union was at the time of its downfall. 
Even if Russia wanted to underwrite anti-American 
movements in third world countries or construct 
anti-NATO alliances, it might not have the means to 
do so. But Russian foreign policy intentions have 
changed more substantially than Russian capabili- 
ties. Russian weakness: explains part of a diminish- 
ing threat to the West, but only a small part. After 
all, Russia still has thousands of nuclear weapons 
capable of reaching American territory. Regime 
change away from democracy could make this arse- 
nal threatening once again. 

Russia today is not a dictatorship. Yet the absence 
of democratic consolidation in Russia has already 
adversely affected Amer- 
ican interests. It is no 
comcidence that the 
most Soviet-like, un- 
reformed elements of 
the Russian state are 
the same actors threat- 
ening American secu- 
rity interests, be they 
the Russian armed forces fighting in Ghechnva 
and threatening Georgia, the Federal Agency for 
Atomic Energy working with Iran to promote its 
nuclear program, or,the former KGB officers who 
advocate the renationalization of Russian oil and 
gas companies. Most ominously, the Ministry of 
Defense has recently announced a new strategic 
doctrine of military preemption to defend ethnic 
Russians living in the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (cis). Russia’s antidemocratic drift 
also slows Russian integration into Western mul- 
tilateral institutions. Relations with the European 
Union and naro have become strained partly as a 
result of uncertainty about Russia’s commitment 
to democracy. 

Today, Putin still enjoys high domestic approval 
ratings, giving him the capacity to rule without the 
support of antidemocratic elements and unre- 
formed units of the Russian state if he chose to do 
so. Nonetheless, Putin appears at times beholden to 
these antidemocratic forces. Former FSB (security 
service) officers serving in Putn’s government enjoy 
enormous power. lf the president’, popularity were 
to fall dramatically—and there are signs his support 


Bush administration officials have made 
contradictory statements about their level 
of concern regarding democratic 

= backsliding in Russia. 


may be declining—he would have to rely even 


more heavily on the Fss officers, as well as on the 
so-called power ministries such as the Ministry of 
the Interior and the Ministry of Defense. In the 
worst-case scenario, if democracy were suspended 
completely, Putin or his successor would become 
completely dependent on these forces. In this sce- 
nario, the men with guns who would be needed to 
maintain autocratic rule are also the same domes- 
tic constituencies in Russia that are most hostile to 
the West and the United States in particular. 


A DRAG ON THE ECONOMY 

Further autocratic consolidation in the long run 
would also slow Russian economic growth, a devel- 
opment that would serve neither Russian nor Amer- 
ican interests. Over the past four years, some have 
argued that Putin’ antidemocratic policies are a nec- 
essary evil for achieving positive economic, growth. 
These apologists cite successful autocratic reform- 

ers in South Korea and 
Chile in the recent past 
and China today as 
positive analogies for . 
Putin’s Russia. With- 
out question, reform- 
ing economies need 
functioning states to 
succeed. Lawless states 
or regimes captured a oligarchs do not provide per- 
missive conditions for growth. 

Dictatorshıps, however, do not always provide 
permissive conditions either. On the contrary, for 
every autocrat that pushes through reform, attracts 
investment, and spurs growth, there is another that 
blocks reform, steals assets, and impedes economic 
development. For every China, South Korea, or Chile 
there is a Burma, Pakistan, or Angola. Moreover, dic- 
tatorships are best at guiding economic growth when 
the task is to move from an agrarian-based to an 
industrial society. But Russia's task today is to shift 
from an industrial to a postindustrial.economy. The 
Soviet state could build Uralmash—a machine-tool- 
producing giant—but the new Russian state cannot 
pick the next Bill Gates. The experience ın the post- 
communist world is clear: the fastest democratizers 
are also the fastest economic reformers and oversee 
the most successful economies. 

Less abstractly, it is difficult to connect the dots 
between Putin’s antidemocratic actions and eco- 
nomic growth. How exactly did the muzzling of 
independent voices in the national media help Rus- 
sian economic reform? Does the harassment of anti- 


war activists actually add to Russia’s hard currency 
reserves? Is there any evidence to suggest a positive 
relationship between the war in Chechnya and eco- 
nomic growth? More likely, the increase in auto- 
cratic practices and the increase in Russian 
economic growth over the past four years are a spu- 
rious correlation. 

Russia’s authoritarian drift has already shown 
signs of slowing economic growth. The war in 
Chechnya is an obvious and unnecessary burden on 
the budget. The assault against Yukos, Russia’s 
largest oil company, already has dealt a major blow 
to the Russian stock market, which suffered a 50 
percent correction between April and July 2004. 
The campaign also has scared away potential 
investors and reduced the incentives for other Rus- 
sıan companies to make transparent their profits 
and losses. Capital flight from Russia accelerated to 
$5.5 billion in the first six months of 2004, com- 
pared with $2.9 billion for all of 2003. 

One can only wonder how much higher Rus- 
sia’s growth numbers would have been over the 
past four years if Russian democracy had been 
deepening, rather than eroding. Evidence suggests 
that the unrestrained Russian state is becoming 
not a helping hand but a grabbing hand, demand- 
ing bigger bribes from major businesses. Recent 
studies of transitional economies suggest that an 
independent media and a competitive party sys- 
tem are more important for fighting corruption 
than a bloated police force. The best watchdogs for 
bad policy and corrupt government are hungry 
politicians who want to get back into power 
through the ballot box or investigative journalists 
who want to make their name by exposing com- 
pany fraud. Russia now lacks such checks on cor- 
ruption. That Russia relies so heavily on oil and 
gas exports to earn hard currency makes it a likely 
candidate for crony capitalism. 


AN ENGAGEMENT AGENDA 

Strategic and economic considerations aside, 
America should want to see the consolidation of 
democracy in Russia because the Russian people 
themselves want democracy. Putin’s political pop- 
ularity clearly has buttressed his efforts to elimi- 
nate, weaken, or intimidate independent sources 
of power, whether they be rebellious states, inde- 
pendent media, regional leaders, politically active 
businessmen, nongovernment organizations, or 
parliamentary opponents. Yet, in poll after poll, 
Russians report that they value democratic ideals 
and practices, even if they are not ready at this 
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time to fight for the protection or promotion of 
these practices. 

It is clear that the United States has an immediate 
interest in securing Russias cooperation in the fight 
against terrorist organizations and the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction, as well as a long- 
term strategic interest in seeing the consolidation of 
democracy inside Russia. Some believe these two 
American policy goals are in tension with each other. 
They need not be. The us government has the capac- 
ity to pursue multiple objectives at the same nme 
with difficult but strategic countries such as Russia. 

More generally, the us-Russian relationship needs 
a new agenda to end the current malaise. Indeed, 
American indifference toward Russia is not limited 
to issues of democratic governance. The United 
States could do far more to work with Russia on 
resisting nuclear proliferation, deepening engage- 
ment with multilateral institutions, and promoting 
regional security in Eurasia. President Bush has 
devoted little time or energy to developing a con- 
structive relationship with Russia regarding any of 
these issues. US-Russian relations are too important 
to be kept on the backburner any longer. 


REDUCING NUCLEAR RISKS 

Motivated by shared interests, the United States 
and Russia already cooperate on many fronts 
related to nonproliferation. Most recently, Russia 
in June 2004 agreed to become a core member of 
the 60 countries cooperating to stop the shipments 
of weapons of mass destruction under President 
Bush's Proliferation Security Initiative. This is a 
positive sign, but much more needs to be done. 
The us-Russia relationship is in desperate need of 
a new, grand, cooperative initiative. Accelerating 
the dismantlement of nuclear weapons, perhaps 
even with the aid of a new treaty, would be one 
way to generate a new atmosphere of collaboration 
between Russia and the United States while serv- 
ing America’s quest to discourage the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons worldwide. 

For many in the Bush administration, arms con- 
trol with the Russians is passé in the post—cold war 
era. However, to build an international coalition 
against the proliferation of nuclear weapons, the 
United States must make a more credible commit- 
ment to reducing its own nuclear stockpile. A treaty 
that defined rules for counting warheads, specified 
a timetable for dismantlement, included robust ver- 
ification procedures, made cuts permanent, and did 
not allow demobilized weapons to be put in storage 
(as is now the practice under the Strategic Offen- 
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sive Reductions Treaty) would send a message to 
the world that the United States is serious about 
meeting its obligations under Article 6 of the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

Similarly, the United States and Russia should 
sign a new bilateral agreement to discontinue the 
research and development of new nuclear weapons. 
Both Presidents Putin and Bush have supported the 
development of new nuclear weapons programs. In 
the United States, the Bush administration stated in 
the 2002 Nuclear Posture Review a desire to develop 
low-yield, earth-penetrating nuclear arms as a more 
effective weapon for destroying bunkers. Russian 
strategic doctrine continues to emphasize the utility 
of battlefield nuclear weapons. In addition, Putin 
announced in February 2004 his desire to deploy a 
new generation of strategic ballistic missiles armed 
with nuclear warheads. 

All this modernization is unnecessary. In particu- 
lar, neither the United States nor Russia needs to 
develop “mini-nukes” or 
bunker-busting nuclear 
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between 1,000 and 2,000. As a first gesture of its 
commitment to lessen reliance on nonstrategic 
nuclear warheads, the United States should remove ` 
all of them from Europe. 

Most ambitiously, the United States and its West- 
ern allies need to offer Russia a buyout of its billion- 
dollar contract with Iran to build a nuclear power 
plant in Bushehr. Recent revelations about Iran's 
secret weapons program make it clear that the mul- 
lahs in Tehran cannot be trusted with nuclear tech- 
nology. Although it has not been proved that the 
Russian project contributed to Iran’s secret weapons 
program (Pakistan was a more likély source), any 
transfer of nuclear technology to Iran now does not 
serve Russian or US national security interests. The 
elements of the nrt designed to stop leakage between 
civilian and military nuclear programs simply do not 
work. Russia, however, stands to lose millions of dol- 
lars from a Bushehr closure and could stand to lose 
much more from Iranian retaliation in other areas 
of economic cooperation 
between the two coun- 


weapons, since the deploy- 5 pies ees tries, Russia’ atomic energy 
ment of these systems Russia is still the only country in the agency desperately needs 
would increase, however world that can launch a major nuclear this contract to stay afloat 
slightly, the probability of attack against the United States. In exchange for a com- 
using nuclear weapons. plete halt to the Bushehr 
Instead, Russian and Amer- project, the United States 


ican officials should pledge to devise military strate- 
gies that do not rely on nuclear weapons. The 
current trajectory in Russian military doctrine is 
moving in the opposite directton—that is, greater 
reliance on nuclear arms for national security. Like- 
wise, the Bush administration’s emphasis on pre- 
emption in combination with the development of 
new “mini-nukes” sends dangerous signals to the 
rest of the world about the potential for American 
first use of nuclear weapons. Only after the United 
States and Russia commit to reducing the role of 
nuclear weapons for the security of their countries 
will other nations take a similar approach. 

To demonstrate a commitment to curtailing 
nuclear weapons development, the us president and 
Senate must work together to propose changes nec- 
essary to allow the United States to ratify the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. Ignoring this important 
international treaty sends exactly the wrong message 
about America’s commitment to nonproliferation. 

Russia and the United States also must get seri- 
ous about reducing battlefield nuclear weapons, 
and making more verifiable their safe storage. Rus- 
sia still has between 3,000 and 4,000 of these 
weapons, while the United States maintains 


and the European Union should compensate Rus- 
sia, in a deal similar to the arrangement for stop- 
ping the transfer of Russian missile technology to 
India in the early 1990s. Either Russia could be paid 
in cash the equivalent of the Bushehr contract or it 
could be offered a new, larger contract for nuclear- 
related services (such as the storage of spent fuel). 
Either solution is a small price to pay if it helps to 
prevent Lran from acquiring nuclear weapons. 

In addition to blocking the spread of nuclear 
weapons, the United States and Russia must work 
more robustly together to prevent the proliferation 
of ballistic missile technologies. Recent revelations 
about North Korea's new ballistic missile systems 
indicate that Russia was the original missile tech- 
nology source. External actors also have con- 
tributed to Iran’s development of new ballistic 
missile systems. As the world’s leading developers 
of missile technologies, Russia and the United 
States must take the lead in reinvigorating the 
Missile Technology Control Regime and the moni- 
toring of missile development and testing more gen- 
erally. In 1998, Presidents Bill Clinton and Bons 
Yeltsin agreed to establish a bilateral center in 
Moscow to facilitate the exchange of information 


about missile launches worldwide, in large measure 
to prevent an improper response to an accidental 
launch by one side or the other. (Russia's early 
warning system has eroded considerably since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union.) The center also was 
assigned the task of monitoring missile launches 
worldwide. Six year later, the center has yet to open. 

The Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) or so- 
called Nunn-Lugar program, which assists Russia 
in the destruction and safe storage of weapons of 
mass destruction, also must be expanded, acceler- 
ated, and reformed. The Bush administration’ cur- 
rent funding levels do not reflect the urgency of the 
problem after September 11, 2001. The Department 
of Defense's crr budget for fiscal year 2001, the last 
year of the Clinton administration, was $443 mil- 
lion; the Bush administration for fiscal year 2004 
requested only $451 mullion, a tiny increase from 
pre-9-11 levels. Almost all of the increases in the 
Department of Energy’s nonproliferation budgets 
have been earmarked for the security and disposal 
of American, not Russian, fissile material. 

Metrics for measuring success must be made 
clearer, and information about progress in meeting 
these goals made more readily available. Today, inad- 
equate access to storage facilities operated by the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Defense and the Agency for Atomic 
Energy constitutes a real impediment to deeper devel- 
opment of the Nunn-Lugar program. us officials 
should lessen suspicions about America’ true inten- 
tions in seeking this access by giving Russian officials 
greater access to US storage facilities. The more trans- 
parency, the better. The pace of crr work must also 
accelerate, since assessments predict that Russian 
stockpiles will remain insecure for another decade 
under the current program. Special new emphasis 
needs to be placed on the removal of highly enriched 
uranium from Russian naval systems scheduled for 
dismantlement. us officials also must pledge not to 
allow CTR programs to be linked to Russian behavior 
in other dimensions of the bilateral relationship. 

Russia’s full partnership in a new global initiative 
to control the international circulation of nuclear 
fuel is essential as well. American and Russian gov- 
ernment officials must take the lead in stopping the 
production of highly enriched uranium and pluto- 
nium—and eventually eliminating the use of highly 
enriched uranium for any purpose. Using us money 
and Russian facilities, both countries should work 
together to remove all highly enriched uranium at 
research facilities in the former Soviet republics. 

Both countries also should sign a more robust 
and verifiable Fissile Material Cutoff Treaty. If this 
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new treaty is going to have any chance at success, 
the current us proposal to limit verification proce- 
dures (because the Bush administration does not 
want an international organization carrying out on- 
site inspections of American facilities) must be 
reversed. In addition, Russian and American offi- 
cials must take the lead in establishing a new pro- 
tocol to the npr that would forbid the acquisition of 
a closed fuel cycle (a system that reprocesses spent 
fuel) by any non-nuclear country seeking to 
develop nuclear power capabilities. The same tech- 
nology and material produce highly enriched ura- 
nium for both power reactors and nuclear weapons. 
The export of these dual-use technologies, there- 
fore, must stop, and be replaced by a new interna- 
tional regume that would guarantee the supply of 
nuclear fuel and the removal of spent nuclear fuel 
from countnes seeking to use nuclear plants to gen- 
erate electricity. Such a regime can gain momentum 
only if the United States and Russia work together. 

Finally, more than a decade after the end of the 
cold war, it is simply absurd that American and 
Russian nuclear forces remain on hair-trigger alert. 
This practice must be ended immediately. 


REVISITING CLUB MEMBERSHIP 

It is a real achievement of the cold war's end that 
Russia has partial membership or affiliated status 
with the G-8, the World Trade Organization, NATO, 
and the Eurepean Union. Over the next two decades, 
the United States should make Russian integration 
into these Western clubs a serious priority. A Russia 
fully embedded in these international institutions 
will evolve into an important trading partner and 
strong ally for the United States and Europe. A Rus- 
sia on the outside of these institutions could become 
an impediment or even threat to the institutions’ 
enlargement and consolidation. In parallel, us offi- 
cials must work with their European allies to extend 
the reach of these institutions to other countries that 
emerged from the Soviet collapse. Most important, 
NATO and the EU must continue to expand, however 
slowly, so that all countries of Europe and Caucasus 
(if not even Central Asia) will enjoy the benefits and 
share the responsibilities of integration. 

For this to happen, the logic of Russian integration 
must change. In the initial years after Soviet collapse 
and Russian independence, us and European officials 
understood integration as a tool for socialization. 
Russia did not qualify to become a member of the 
G-8 or even to receive funds from the International 
Monetary Fund. However, President Bill Clinton 
pressed to bend the rules of these organizations to 
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bring Russia in. Once inside the club, so the strategy 
asserted, Russia would accept the clubs norms and 
gradually be socialized into the Western community 
of democracies. This strategy achieved results, albeit 
limited, because once inside the tent, Kremlin offi- 
cials believed Russia was too big and important to 
ever be threatened with expulsion. For instance, Rus- 
sian Officials believed, not without reason, that IMF 
conditionality did not apply to Russia in the same 
way that ıt did to smaller, less strategic (that is, non- 
nuclear) countries. Likewise, because of Russia's 
strategic importance, Yeltsin saw G-8 membership as 
a Russian right, despite the fact that China was not 
accorded this same right. Russian-Eu negotiations as 
well as accession talks for the World Trade Organiza- 
tion also suggest that Moscow officials believe Rus- 
sia should be accorded special treatment. 

In the future, the United States and its Western 
allies must reverse the sequence. Russia must meet 
the standards of international institutions first, and 
then be offered mem- 
bership. Membership, 
including even qualified 
membership, should not 
be granted as a way 
to push Russia toward 
meeting the standards. 
And if Russia actually 
loses ground after meeting membership standards, 
then expulsion must be seriously considered. For 
instance, if Putin continues to roll back democracy 
and increase the state's role in running the economy, 
Russia's standing in the G-8 should be reviewed. 

The sequence of security and economic insti- 
tutions must also change. A decade ago, Yeltsin 
and his administration believed that Russian 
membership in the EU was more desirable and 
attainable than membership in NATO. Today, it is 
clear that Russia will not become a member of the 
EU for decades and maybe never at all. Russia sim- 
ply cannot meet the criteria for membership any- 
time in the foreseeable future. Even if Russia 
could meet the standards, no one in Brussels has 
any enthusiasm for the project. Russia is just too 
big. Disappointment about Russia-FU cooperation 
could be lessened by a more ngorous effort to 
upgrade Russia’s status in NATO. Of course, Russia 
must meet the membership requirements of this 
club as well, requirements that include consoli- 
dating democracy. Nonetheless, NATO officials 
should begin to speak positively about Russian 
membership as a means to keep integration mov- 
ing in the right direction. 





A swing of the pendulum toward 
democracy in Ukraine would send a 
powerful message throughout the region. 





BUILDING REGIONAL SECURITY 

Russia, the United States, and NATO need to 
develop a real security agenda that moves beyond 
symbolic gestures. Russian membership in NATO 1s a 
long-term project. In the interim, Russia and NATO 
must find ways to expand cooperation and diffuse 
zero-sum calculations about the balance of power in 
Europe and the territory of the former Soviet Union. 
Moscow's decision to join the NATO-Russian Coun- 
cil marked an important step toward institutionaliz- 
ing a formal Russian relationship with the Atlantic 
alliance. Since the council was created, however, 
very little positive change in NATO-Russia relations 
has occurred. On the contrary, with the presence of 
NATO troops in Central Asia, Caucasus, and soon in 
the Baltics, Russian generals warn increasingly of 
NATOS strategy of encirclement and as a response call 
for a more active projection of Russian influence in 
the cis. This perception of Russian and American 
competition in the region must be corrected. 
New cooperative pro- 
jects with meaningful 
rather than symbolic 
objectives would help. 

A serious, immedi- 
ate, and concrete agenda 
for security cooperation 
would focus on resolv- 
ing the so-called “frozen conflicts” in Transdnistria, 
Abkhazia, South Ossetia, and Nagarno-Karabakh. 
These are real problems that constitute security 
threats to both the United States and Russia. Since 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, Russia has uni- 
laterally assumed prumary responsibility for resolv- 
ing these conflicts. Involvement by other actors, 
including the Organization for Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe and the United States, has been 
limited and not coordinated with Russia. Results, 
therefore, have been few. Russian officials have 
described the status quo as desirable. It ıs not. The 
unthawing of the conflict ın South Ossetia this 
summer has produced a very dangerous situation 
that could precipitate a direct military confronta- 
tion between Georgia and Russia. 

The essence of a new approach would be to 
enlarge the problem, that is internationalize each 
of these conflicts. The Russians cannot be the 
only peacekeeping forces involved. Ideally, the 
United Nations (including Russia) would 
endorse new multilateral deployments. The nego- 
tiation processes must also be internationalized. 
Georgian officials, for instance, can only sit down 
at a negotiating table with their Russian counter- 


parts if Americans and Europeans also have a 
place at the table. 


PROMOTING DEMOCRACY 

The battle for democracy within Russia will 
largely be won or lost by internal forces. At the 
margins, America can help to tilt the balance in 
favor of those who support freedom. In seeking to 
influence economic and political developments 
inside Russia, the United States has few coercive 
tools available. Comprehensive, sustained, and 
meaningful engagement of all elements of Russian 
society must be the strategy. Moreover, Russian 
society wants to engage with the West. In an opin- 
ion poll conducted in January 2004, 75 percent of 
Russian respondents said they wanted their coun- 
try to be an ally or friend of the West. Only 17 per- 
cent thought the West should be treated as a rival, 
and less than 3 percent consider the West an enemy. 

American support for the development of market 
and democratic institutions should not be consid- 
ered anti-Putin or an affront to the stated interests 
of the Russian state. In his annual address to the 
Federal Assembly in May 2004, Putin declared, 
“Our goals are absolutely clear: high living standards 
in the country, with life safe, comfortable and free, a 
mature democracy and a developed civil society, the 
strengthening of Russia’s position in the world.” By 
engaging directly with Russian society, the United 
States can help Putin achieve these goals. 

Yet, in the past two years Bush administration 
officials have made contradictory statements about 
their level of concern regarding democratic back- 
sliding in Russia. While Ambassador. Alexander 
Vershbow in Moscow and (now former) Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State Stephen Pifer have 
expressed real worries about internal developments 
in Russia, statements by President Bush have con- 
veyed the opposite. The us decision to go it largely 
alone in the war against Iraq, combined with world- 
wide outcry about abuses of prisoners’ rights in 
Guantánamo Bay and Iraq, makes it harder for the 
Bush administration to speak authoritatively about 
democratic backsliding in other countries. 
Nonetheless, the American president, be it Bush or 
Democratic nominee John Kerry, must develop a 
consistent message about his commitment to pro- 
mote freedom abroad. President Bush's inattention 
to democratic erosion in Russia undermines the 
credibility and authority of lower-level officials with 
a different, more critical message. To be effective 
and sound credible, the American government must 
speak with one voice. 
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It must also be willing to commit the funds 
needed to help ensure the building of democracy in 
Russia. At a time when Russian democracy is erod- 
ing, some Bush administration officials have begun 
discussing a timetable for Russia’s “graduation” from 
us-funded democracy programs. This is no tme for 
graduation. The job of democracy building in Rus- 
sia is not only incomplete, but becoming more dif- 
ficult. And if the United States abandons democratic 
activists ın Russia now—well before democracy has 
taken root—what signal will this send about Amer- 
ican staying power to democratic leaders in Iraq and 
Afghanistan? Cutting funding for exchange pro- 
grams is also dangerously short-sighted. The United 
States has no greater asset for promoting democracy 
than the example of its own society. 

Ironically, perhaps the most important step for 
promoting democracy in Russia in the long run is to 
actively engage in fostering a democratic transition 
of presidential power in Ukraine this fall. Unhke 
Russia, Ukraine has a real chance at a democratic 
breakthrough if this election is free and fair. A swing 
of the pendulum toward democracy in Ukraine— 
coming soon after a similar hopeful shift in demo- 
cratic momentum in Georgia—would send a 
powerful message throughout the region. On the 
other hand, a falsified or tainted electoral process 
would reaffirm the idea that all leaders governing in 
states of the former Soviet Union have the power to 
ignore the will of the people. The United States 
needs to mobilize its full diplomatic resources and 
leverage the influence of European allies to create 
the conditions conducive to a free and fair election 
in Ukraine in October and November of this year. 

The United States does not have the power to 
reverse antidemocratic trends inside Russia. Rus- 
sia is too big; Putin is too powerful. But us officials 
must make clear which side of the fence they are 
on. In reflecting on the cold war era in Europe and 
Asia in a speech at the National Endowment for 
Democracy last year, Bush stated eloquently, “we 
provided inspiration for oppressed peoples. In 
prison camps, in banned union meetings, in clan- 
destine churches, men and women knew that the 
whole world was not sharing their own nightmare. 
They knew of at least one place—a bright and 
hopeful land—where freedom was valued and 
secure. And they prayed that America would not 
forget them, or forget the mission to promote lib- 
erty around the world.” Democrats in Russia are 
still praying that we do not forget them—that we 
do not abandon our mission to promote liberty 
everywhere in the world, including Russia. | 


“It is not hard to see Putin as an authoritarian. In most ways he is, based on 
_ Western standards. But, given Russias current development trajectory, he prob- 
ably has to be. . . . Either the Kremlin continues its very hard-handed approach 


to restructuring the economy or Russia risks becoming in effect a Burkina Faso 


with nuclear weapons.” : 
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What Does Putin Want? 


PETER LAVELLE 


th Russia seemingly returning to its 
\ ) \ j opaque Soviet-like state, many Western 
journalists and analysts have also returned 
to their favorite Russia-watching pastime: asking the 
question, “Who is Putin?” Attempts at answers have 
rendered limited results, and they mostly overlook 
what is happening in Vladimir Putin’s Russia. More 
times than not, perceptions of Russia remain at sharp 
variance with reality. Asking a better question— 
“What does Putin want?”—may tell us something 
about the Russia he intends to create. 

President Putins agenda is, if anything, straight- 
forward. What may seem a lurch back to the Soviet 
past or a lunge forward to a new form of authoritar- 
ianism 1s in fact Russia overcoming the chaos of the 
first decade of postcommunism. Putin wants to 
develop a modern economy, end economic oligarchy, 
and assure that Russia’s energy resources serve the 
national interest. He is willing to strengthen the state 
at the expense of democratic institutions if neces- 
sary. He wants to protect property rights, attract for- 
eign investment, and restore an image of strength in 
the world. His pragmatism is evident for anyone 
who wishes to see it. 


THE ECONOMIC REFORM AGENDA | 

Recently, much of the mainstream media and a 
number of academics have cast doubt on Putin's 
commitment to the development of a modern mar- 
ket economy in Russia. When Putin entered office, 
his support for hberalizing economic reform was 
clear to anyone who had taken care to note his past 
as a key aide to St. Petersburg Mayor Anatoly 
Sobchak, as well as his statements in his early days 
as acting president. Putin saw market reforms then 
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as Russia’s only credible future. A reasonable assess- 
ment of his economic agenda suggests he still does 
today—albeit to further the political goal of more 
broadly dispersed prosperity. 

The economic reality presented to Putin when he 
assumed office in 2000 essentially consisted of com- . 
peting claims made by the oul sector and the much 
weaker industrial lobby. The top five oil producers 
early on announced a plan to significantly expand 
Capacity, aggressively pushing for almost uninter- 
rupted growth in oil production and exports. Mar- 
ket observers and analysts assessed the oil lobby’s 
strategy as the “easy money” option. An eager and 
prepared market for oil and gas exports awaited in 
the United States, as well as in Russia’s European 
and Asian neighbors, all seeking another source of 
energy besides the volatile Middle East. 

The counterpoised agenda came from the weak 
but resurgent industrial lobby, which has been cam- 
paigning hard to have the Russian government 
diversify away from a dangerously high reliance on 
the oul and gas sector. This lobby petitions for gov- 
ernment special preferences and investment incen- 
tives for Russia’s other traditional industries, 
including aerospace, aviation, defense, and steel 
fabrication. Advocates argue that Russia still has a 
chance to develop global leadership in these areas, 
and they also push for building a domestic finan- 
cial services industry. 

Both lobbying groups have been forceful in the 
media in conveying their respective agendas to 
determine Russias economic future. During Putin's 
first term the oil lobby appeared ascendant, and it 
has remained so to the present. But this ascendance 
may prove temporary. 

Another plan for Russias longer-term economic 
future has been aired, and repeatedly supported by 
none other than President Putin, yet analysts often 
neglect ıt. Announced at the start of 2000, this bud- 


getary and economic policy calls for exploiting high 
inflows of cash from oil and gas exports to aggres- 
sively push broad-based growth across all economic 
sectors. Putins objective, clearly and consistently 
stated over the past four years, is to eventually 
achieve a more diversified and balanced economy— 
an economy, that is, along lines seen in most Euro- 
pean Union countries—with the intent of creatng 
a greater and more egalitarian dispersion of wealth 
across the entire population. 

A June 2004 study by the World Bank confirms 
Putin's political instincts. The report concludes, 
insofar as international comparisons are possible, 
that Russia has one of the most concentrated 
economies in the world, if not the most concen- 
trated. A group of billionaires called the “oligarchs” 
largely controls the economy. Furthermore, owner- 
ship concentration is highly sector-specific: major 
owners dominate large industrial and raw materials 
sectors. Clearly, with these sectors constituting the 
Russian economy’ main pillar (and primary source 


_ of exports), their owners can dominate the econ- 


omy and, ultimately, politics and economic strategy. 
The World Bank analysis notes that, because of the 
immature market for ownership rights, “ownership 
in Russia’s economy has not yet gone through the 
sort of ‘remixing’ which would have eliminated the 
most obvious traces of the transition from state to 
private ownership.” 

One key to creating a modern market economy 
in Russia ıs to reform, and in many cases gut, out- 
dated and economically dysfunctional Soviet social 
services. To achieve this goal, Putin has rısked 


his stellar public opinion ratings. He also has | 


embarked on these structural changes while trying 
to break up economic and political oligarchy. This 
is no coincidence. 

At the center of attempts to purge the Russian 
economy of residual Soviet elements is the moneti- 
zation of the country’s social benefits. Although 
Russia’s economy was largely monetized between 
1991 and 1992, it is often overlooked that the sys- 
tem of social benefits remained virtually unchanged 
from the Soviet era. The government continued to 
mandate discounts on pharmaceuticals, transporta- 
tion, communications, and housing for retirees, 
military personnel, the disabled, and other depen- 
dent groups. As in the Soviet system, programs of 
in-kind benefits remained rife with corruption. 

Putin’s response has been to dismantle and 
remove the Soviet social programs, even though the 
political costs in doing so may rise as new benefit 
programs are put into place between now and 2006 
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and as the transition costs pile up. Thus far the 
reform project has been highly unpopular among 
recipients of outdated Soviet benefits, with Putin's 
popularity taking a strong hit for the first time dur- 
ing his presidency. 


CUTTING DOWN THE OLIGARCHS 

This is where the Yukos affair comes in. It would 
have been politically irresponsible, even dangerous, 
for Putin to impose additional sacrifices on ordinary 
Russians as part of structural reforms effected over 
the next few years without the recent demonstra- 
tion of state power against the oligarchs. The pros- 
ecution of Mikhail Khodorkovsky, the head of 
Yukos Oul and Russia’s richest man, has added to 
Putin’s public support. The oligarchs, after all, are 
the personification of what went wrong during the 
1990s, when a group of super-wealthy individuals 
essentially ruled Russia, and economic and politi- 
cal power was intensely concentrated as it had been 
during the Soviet era. 

While trying to reduce the state's role in man- 
dating costly entitlements, Putin has sought to 
increase the state’s ability to govern by taking in 
more tax revenue that the growing economy gen- 
erates. Only with effective tax collection can 
Moscow deal with the country’s pervasive poverty 
and gross income differentials. And this, too, is 
related to the Yukos affair. The Kremlin has put on 
display an enormous legal arsenal in going after 
billions of dollars in taxes allegedly owed by Yukos. 
Other major tax offenders are unlikely to challenge 
the Kremlin again. 

The effect is not lost on the public. Public opin- 
ion has long regarded the oligarchs as gross tax 
avoiders. Putin is attempting to completely reorder 
Russia’s tax payment and collection system as part 
of his plans to modernize the economy. To convince 
ordinary Russians to honor their tax obligations, a 
public example had to be made of the oligarchs— 
with Yukos, Russia’s largest privately held company, 
the signature demonstration. In this respect, 
Moscow is employing a strategy similar to one used 
by governments to prosecute organized crime. Since 
the state’s resources are limited, it pursues the 
offender with the highest profile, hoping that oth- 
ers, along with ordinary Russians, will get the mes- 
sage and act accordingly. 

The message appears to be working. Russian oil 
companies such as Tyumen Oil-British Petroleum, 
Sibneft, and Slavneft have announced that they will 
increase effective tax rates. In addition, as with most 
governments in oil-exporting nations, higher effec- 
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tive tax rates are expected during a time of extra- 
ordinarily high international petroleum prices. 
Overall, Russia’s tax revenues during the first half 
of 2004 rose by 23 percent. Increased tax collection 
in the oil sector has allowed the government to 
lower tax obligations elsewhere. 

With Yukos and its core shareholders serving as a 
test case, Russia’s oligarchs will find themselves 
either cut down to size or allowed the kind of role 
that big business plays in other modernized 
economies. This outcome should not be regarded 
as regressive. Almost by definiton, oligarchy repre- 
sents a manner of fusing economic and political 
power within one person that institutions in the 
West have precluded since the 1920s. 

In Russia, the concentration of both economic 
and political power in the hands of a few natural- 
resource oligarchs has been a brake on economic 
growth and diversification. Through their political 
influence, and in the face of weak state oversight 
and a weak industrial sector lobby, the oligarchs 
were generally able to divert public economic 
resources toward their own core business concerns 
and away from other parts of the investment- 
starved economy. The outcome of this arrangement 
has been all too obvious: cash generation, in the 
form of largely untaxed profits, was transferred 
abroad to avoid the tax authorities and the Russian 
public, should the state ever start questioning the 
legitimacy of the gains. 

The Yukos affair represents a strong effort to alter 
the correlation of power between the regime and 
the oligarchs, designed to turn them into allies and 
servants rather than competitors and opponents of 
the state. Putin’s thinking on the subject was 
revealed in a remarkable statement in 2003. “We 
have a category of people who have become rich 
and billionaires . . . overnight,” he said. “The state 
has appointed them billionaires, simply by giving 
away its assets practically free.” 

While more cases similar to the Yukos affair may 
occur, a comprehensive annihilation of the oligarchs 
appears unlikely. Putin wants a partial “national- 
ization” of the oligarch class, not the complete re- 
nationalization of their assets. Moving forward, the 
Kremlin will in effect appoint or dismiss or tolerate 
oligarchs-cum-big-businessmen based on their per- 
formance and their compatibility with national eco- 
nomic goals. 


ENDING BIG OIL'S SELF-SERVICE 
Seen in this light, the Kremlin’ assault on Yukos 
is hardly an impulsive act of political and economic 


terrorism against property rights in the oil industry. 
Compared internationally, Russia is the only major 
oil exporter (and the only major oil-producing 
country with the two exceptions of the United 
States and United Kingdom) where the state is not 
the major operator drilling and lifting crude for pro- 
duction and export. The Kremlin is reordering the 
oil sector to roughly match international norms. 

Putin is also looking to the future. Since 1999, 
Russias petroleum production has increased 48 per- 
cent, primarily because of new wells. Turning out 9 
million barrels of oil a day, Russia competes with 
Saudi Arabia as the world’s largest exporter. Now 
Putin has called on his oil ministers to finalize plans 
for adding export pipelines to boost output to 11 
million barrels per day by 2009. Russia’s expected 
export increase, in conjunction with other world 
suppliers, could lower the cost of crude oil as early 
as 2006. 

Because of almost unprecedented global demand 
and equally unprecedented high oil prices, the 
Kremlin's coffers receive an additional $1.5 billion 
per month over budget projections. A number of 
experts claim high petroleum prices last year 
accounted for almost half of Russia's 7.3 percent 
growth in gross domestic product. But who bene- 
fits from this? Putin has stated that “The govern- 
ment must base its decisions on the interests of the 
State as a whole and not on those of individual com- 
panies.” And these are not just words; Russia’s oil 
giants Lukoil and Sibneft are acutely aware that 
Putin means business. 

Lukoil, Russia’s second-largest petroleum firm, 
already has expressed its willingness to pay more 
taxes and work as a loyal foreign policy conduit on 
energy matters for the Kremlin. Sibneft, the third- 
ranked oil producer owned by oligarch and English 
football enthusiast Roman Abramovich, has also 
caught the Kremlin’s attention. With investigations 
of Sibneft and Abramovich mushrooming, it 
appears only a matter of time before Sibneft will be 
under the Kremlin’ heel as well. 

The fate of Yukos’s assets if it is forced into 
bankruptcy is open to speculation. The govern- 
ment-owned Rosneft Oil Company is rumored to 
be the Kremlin’ favorite—some of Putins key aides 
sit on Rosneft’s board of directors. The natural gas 
monopoly Gazprom, government-owned as well, 
is also thought to be in the running. In the end it 
does not really matter. Yukos’s transformation will 
essentially create what has been the Kremlin's goal 
from the advent of this affair: the creation of 
what could be called “KremPEC,” the Kremlin 


Petroleum Export Corporation. This outcome 
would increase revenues and restore a large chunk 
of the economy under the state’s purview for mar- 
ket reforms. 

In addition to benefiting ordinary Russians, 
Putin wants the energy sector to serve the coun- 
trys international political and economic interests. 
Russia has never had a meaningful relationship 
with the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries because independent domestic produc- 
ers have been able to make petroleum policy with- 
out Kremlin consent. The impending breakup of 
Yukos and changes in ownership of the company’s 
assets will allow the Kremlin to speak with a sin- 
gle voice when making international strategic 
petroleum alliances. 

The international environment would appear to 
support KremPEC’s ambitious goals. Terrorism 
threatens oil export 
giant Saudi Arabia, 
the cost of oil hovers 
around $45 a barrel, 
a gallon of gasoline 
costs up to $2.50 in 
the United States and 
far more in Europe, 
and continuing tur- 
moil in Iraq limits the prospect of Iraqi oil signifi- 
cantly affecting international oil markets any time 
soon. Meanwhile, energy-hungry China and India 
are eager to find new and secure energy export 
markets to support their rapid economic growth. 

The Kremlin has carefully thought out what the 
future might hold if Saudi Arabia, OPEC5 powerbro- 
ker, becomes a target of larger and increased terror- 
ist attacks. As the largest producer in the world, 
Russia might rethink its position concerning mem- 
bership in the international petroleum cartel if 
Saudi exports were to face long-term risk. 

In any event, the Yukos affair will quickly 
become part of history, its lessons absorbed. When 
that happens, Russia’s oil patch will become more 
secure, attracting international petroleum invest- 
ment, as well as providing Russia with needed cash 
flow to continue the reform of its economy. The 
difference is that energy negotiations and strate- 
gizing will take place behind Kremlin walls, instead 
of with oil oligarchs. For an energy-hungry world, 
doing business with KremPEC will become almost 
risk-free and eventually will make opec’s current 
hold over world petroleum markets irrelevant. 
OPEC is about to be dethroned, with Putins Krem- 
PEC its successor. 





Putin’s regime is sending unambiguous 
signals that it is prepared to go to any length 
to pursue its objective of rearranging the 
oligarchic economy inherited from the 1990s. 
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PROTECTING PROPERTY RIGHTS 

The high-profile legal assault against Yukos has 
encouraged the perception that Putin is indiffer- 
ent to property rights in Russia. But, beyond the 
state bureaucracy’s sometimes aggressive, ineffi- 
cient, or selective application of property rights 
law, the legal protection of private property is in 
fact being strengthened. 

On June 10, 2004, Russia's parliament, the State 
Duma, adopted in the first of three readings 27 new 
bills introducing changes to the existing housing 
code, confirming the principle of private property 
by emphasizing the centrality of the state registry 
of property titles and by easing the property registry 
process and making it more transparent and afford- 
able. The Kremlin designed all of these bills for the 
legislature. When the Western media comment that 
Putin is forcing legis- 
lation through with- 
out debate, these are 
the kinds of laws 
that are being passed. 

Many observers 
claim that the Krem- 
lin is most interested 
in asserting the 
“property rights” of 
the state, but this focus is overplayed. Putin is try- 
ing to redress the claims of property of the average 
Russian, which ultimately will create more confi- 
dence in property rights generally. Indeed, in Rus- 
sia the government’ treatment of Yukos is perceived 
as a reassertion of property-rights principles that 
were violated during the free-for-all privatization of 
public property in the 1990s. 

Protecting property rights is one way Putin 
hopes to draw more foreign investment to his coun- 
try. During five straight years of robust economic 
growth, Russia became an attractive investment tar- 
get. Today, according to Western media, the Yukos 
affair has caused enormous concern that Putin is 
indifferent to minority shareholders in Russian 
companies. But the reality paints a different picture. 
Even though Russia is again experiencing net cap- 
ital outflows (primarily from Russian nationals’ 
expatriating funds), foreign investment has not 
stopped or reversed, and foreign companies con- 
tinue to funnel money into Russia. 

Final resolution of the Yukos affair could invite 
renewed interest in Russia as an investment target. 
If in fact smallish Kremlin-owned Rosneft becomes 
the flagship of Russia’s oil sector, absorbing most of 
Yukos’s lucrative assets, there 1s every reason to 
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believe a company such as ExxonMobil would be 
interested in partnering with it or creating a joint 
venture. Such an arrangement would carry little if 
any political risk. Most analysts fail to understand 
that in Russia, just as with other emerging markets, 
the most solid and profitable business partner is the 
state. A number of Western oil giants have recog- 
nized this and are knocking on the Kremlin’ door. 


RUSSIA’S IMAGE IN THE WORLD 

Since becoming president, Putin has demonstrated 
flexibility on a number of foreign policy issues that 
past Russian or Soviet leaders would have deemed 
unthinkable. Arms agreements can be concluded 
with a handshake. Expensive bases around the world 
are closed. Understanding and patience are shown 
when America establishes bases ın parts of the for- 
mer Soviet Union. Putin’ foreign policy has empha- 
sized constructively joining international institutions. 

Yet the Kremlin’s image in the world continues to 
suffer from charges of authoritarianism and revi- 
sionist imperialism. As mainstream analysts see it, 
the former KGB official has lived up to their expecta- 
tions that he would clamp down on the “exuber- 
ance” of the 1990s; having established his “controlled 
democracy,” Putin proceeds to choke Russia’ nascent 
freedom to death. 

A fairer assessment is that Putin will not be 
deterred from his domestic reform agenda, which 
includes a liberalized economy. The Russian leader 
has consistently adhered to the belief that his country 
can enjoy a good and strong image in the world only 
when it 1s economically competitive at home and 
abroad. Putin’s regime is sending unambiguous sig- 
nals that it is prepared to go to any length—includ- 
ing undermining its international reputation in the 
short term—to pursue its objective of rearranging the 
oligarchic economy inherited from the 1990s. 

Putin also wants Russia to have strong neighbors 
and meaningful trading partners. What many call 
“Kremlin meddling” in the “near abroad” more often 
than not reflects efforts to promote political and eco- 
nomic stability on Russias borders. It 1s often over- 
looked that millions of ethnic Russians live beyond 
the country’s borders. Destabilized regimes and dis- 
tressed economies in the countries that make up 
most of the Commonwealth of Independent States 
often negatively affect Russia’s diaspora. 

It is also often overlooked, and strangely so ın light 
of the imperialist tendencies of czarist and Soviet 
forebears, that Putin is far more interested in pro- 
moting Russias economic interests with neighboring 
countries than in pursuing heavy-handed military 


ambitions. Putin’ Kremlin has learned well the cost 
of empire and is trying to avoid it. 


THE NECESSARY AUTHORITARIAN? 

All too often Russia watchers focus their analysis 
on what is called Russia’s “managed democracy.” 
Commentators are not wrong to worry about the 
present state of the country’s political parties and 
weakened opposition, the Duma’s tendency to rub- 
berstamp Kremlin mitiatıves, the lack of checks and 
balances in government, and the electronic media’s 
insufficient independence. Putin’s decisions in 
September to abolish direct popular election of 
regional governors and to introduce legislation 
clearly designed to create Kremlin super majorities 
in the federal parliament have nothing to do with 
democracy in a Western sense. However, for democ- 
racy to have any meaning in Russia, the Kremlin 
must first create conditions in which the majority of 
Russians feel they have a stake in the country’s des- 
tiny. This can come about with the kind of “managed 
capitalism” Putin is promoting. “Managed capital- 
ism” is not state capitalism. The state does not want 
complete control of the economy. But Putins gov- 
ernment does want to help the economy find a more 
equitable and competitive balance. 

Putin's crackdown on electronic media makes 
clear that the Kremlin will forgo public discussion 
of its policies as it reorders the country’s economic 
priorities. Indeed, it is not hard to see Putin as an 
authoritarian. In most ways he is, based on Western 
standards. But, given Russia’s current development 
trajectory, he probably has to be. Russia is at an 
extremely important juncture. Either the Kremlin 
continues its very hard-handed approach to restruc- 
turing the economy or Russia risks becoming in 
effect a Burkina Faso with nuclear weapons. It is 
very clear which future Putin wants. 

Time is not on Russia’s side. During Putin’s 
presidency the country has experienced a remark- 
able economic recovery, but its infrastructure 
remains in a perilous state of disrepair, its demo- 
graphic trends portend enormous difficulties, and 
domestic terror—the September hostage crisis in 
Beslan being the most horrific example—appears 
on the rise. This is why Putin is pushing the clock 
as hard as he can without engendering the kind of 
chaos that Russia experienced during the first 
failed decade of reform away from communism. 
The historical question—“Who is Putin?”—ulti- 
mately will find an answer. In the meantime, the 
Kremlin's economic-reform juggernaut continues 
its course, right on schedule. E 


“The story of Yukos Oil, [its chairman Mikhail] Khodorkovsky’s rise from 
obscurity, and the government's prosecution of him is also a parable about 
Russia’s struggle to adapt to a market economy and the all but inevitable back- 


lash from doing it badly.” 


The Yukos Affair 


MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 


he arrest and continued detention of Mikhail 

Khodorkovsky, the head of Yukos Oil and 

Russia’s richest oligarch, has implications not 
only for Russia, but for the world at large. Yukos is 
Russia’s largest oil company, accounting for 20 per- 
cent of the country’s oil production. Since Russia 
now alternates with Saudi Arabia as the world’s 
biggest supplier of oil, anything that jeopardizes 
Yukos’s oil output has an immediate impact on 
world oul prices. 

Why should Khodorkovsky’ arrest and trial have 
such large implications? After all, during the past 
four years, officials in the United States have 
arrested a considerable number of millionaires and 
billionaires. The difference is that the United States 
allows its billionaires out on bail, and the arrests it 
has made have not caused reverberations on world 
oil and financial markets, nor have they suggested 
that property rights may be in jeopardy. 

So why did the Russian government, its president, 
Vladimir Putin, and those around him move against 
such a powerful businessman? And what does this 
entre episode tell us about the process by which state 
enterprises were transformed into private corpora- 
tions, and why the oil business is so crucial to Rus- 
sia’s economic ups and downs? The story of Yukos 
Oil, Khodorkovsky’s nse from obscurity, and the gov- 
ernments prosecution of him is also a parable about 
Russia’ struggle to adapt to a market economy and 
the all but inevitable backlash from doing it badly. 


IN THE RIGHT PLACE AT THE RIGHT TIME 
Khodorkovsky has become the most famous of 
the oligarchs, the small group of entrepreneurs who 
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became wealthy by gaining control of what had 
been state enterprises when they were privatized in 
the 1990s. His rise to fortune and infamy began 
when he was a student at the Mendelev Chemical 
Technical Institute. Taking advantage of a new 1987 
reform under Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev that 
authorized the creation of private businesses, 
Khodorkovsky along with 12 classmates quickly 
opened a cooperative coffeehouse and discotheque. 
They soon expanded their activities to sell con- 
sumer goods such as computers and other items 
that were in short supply. This proved very prof- 
itable, and with all the cash they began to accumu- 
late, they decided in 1988 to take advantage of 
another Gorbachev-era reform and opened their 
own bank. Eventually the bank came to be called 
Menatep, the same as their cooperative. 

As one of the first private commercial banks in 
Russia, Menatep was in a key position in 1992 to 
buy up the vouchers that post-Soviet President 
Boris Yeltsin decided to issue to every Russian. The 
vouchers in turn could be exchanged for shares of 
stock in the thousands of state enterprises that were 
then being privatized. The intent was to make every 
Russian a stockholder, a form of people’ capitalism, 
and in this way allow each Russian to share in the 
privatization process. 

What the reformers failed to appreciate was that 
after 70 years of communism and attacks on stocks 
and capitalism, few Russians understood the value 
of their vouchers. At best, the voucher was an 
abstract concept: a piece of paper promising divi- 
dends in the future. Many Russians preferred some- 
thing more concrete that they could enjoy in the 
present. Not surprisingly, more than a few were 
happy to exchange their vouchers for a bottle of 
vodka—it promised more immediate gratification. 

By contrast, Khodorkovsky and his banking 
associates understood the potential of the vouchers 
and quickly bought up as many as they could. Ina 
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few months ume, these vouchers enabled them to 
accumulate a large corporate empire. 

Khodorkovsky’s biggest acquisition, however, 
came when he managed to gain control of Yukos. 
This was a by-product of what was called “loans for 
shares.” Because very few Russians were paying 
taxes, the Yeltsin government was having a difficult 
time paying its bills. To help out, Russia’s banks— 
including Khodorkovsky’ Menatep—offered to lend 
the government the money ıt needed. As collateral 
for such loans, the banks asked the government to 
provide them with shares of stock in companies that 
had not yet been privatized. This included several of 
the most productive petroleum companies, includ- 
ing Yukos. The agreement was that once the taxes 
were collected, and the loans repaid, the collateral 
would be returned to the state. Since few of the oli- 
garchs, Khodorkovsky among them, were paying 
their fair share of taxes, 


everyone understood 








for the rest of the population. As a consequence, by 
1998 more than 30 percent of the population had 
fallen below the poverty line. 

This was not the only shortcut taken by Khodor- 
kovsky and his associates on their way to control of 
Yukos. Khodorkovsky and Menatep did not control 
all the stock in Yukos or in the subsidiaries under 
Yukos that produced the oul. Other investors had also 
purchased vouchers and exchanged them for shares. 
One of the most adventurous was the American Ken- 
neth Dart, an heir to the Dart Cup business. He put 
in approximately $2 billion to purchase shares in 
Yuganskneftegas and other subsidiaries of Yukos. In 
order to operate as he pleased, Khodorkovsky 
wanted Dart out. By means of transfer pricing, 
Khodorkovsky began to strip Yuganskneftegas of its 
value. He did this by selling the petroleum produced 
by Yuganskneftegas at below or close to cost to 

another subsidiary 


more closely con- 


that there was a good Having become Russia’s richest man, trolled by Khodor- 
chance the state would kovsky. This other 
not be able to repay the Khodorkovsky apparently believed that he no subsidiary then sold 
loans. Not to worry; longer needed to kowtow to political godfathers. the petroleum at a 
should the loans remain higher price and 


unpaid, the loans-for- | 

shares agreement then specified that the banks would 
auction off their collateral. Presumably this would 
fetch a high enough price to provide the state with 
funds not only to repay the loans but to fund other 
expenditures. 

What happened of course was that the auctions 
run by the banks were rigged. In almost every 
instance, competitors were prevented from bidding 
so that the winner was in fact a cover for the bank 
that conducted the auction. In this way, Khodor- 
kovsky was able to pay a mere $300 million for 
control of Yukos, a company that a few months later 
had a market value of between $3 billion and $5 
billion. Similarly, the buyers of Sibneft, another oil 
company, paid only $100 million for stock worth 
between $1 billion and $2 billion. 


DIRTY BUSINESS 

It was disturbing enough for the public when it 
began to learn of how these one-time state proper- 
ties were acquired by Khodorkovsky and a dozen 
or so others, but at the same time the Russian econ- 
omy was all but disintegrating. Between 1990 and 
1998, Russia’s GDP shrank by 40 to 50 percent. In 
effect, not only were a few oligarchs taking out a 
gigantic piece of the economic pie, but barely half 
of the pie that Russians had formerly shared was left 


thereby captured all 
the profit. This was a way of bankrupting Yugan- 
skneftegas and forcing out Dart and other minority 
shareholders. Eventually a series of lawsuits ensued, 
but Dart lost over $1 billion. 

Something similar happened after Menatep 
closed its doors in the wake of the financial crisis of 
August 17, 1998. By then the government’ deficits 
had become so large that it found itself unable to 
borrow the money ıt needed. So it announced it 
would no longer pay back the loans it had taken or 
the bonds it had issued. Since the banks had bought 
large quantities of the now worthless bonds, they 
were in effect bankrupt—Menatep included. Those 
with deposits in Menatep as well as the foreign 
companies and banks that had provided loans to it 
lost almost all their money. But, while outsiders 
were left with little or nothing, Khodorkovsky 
transferred whatever of the bank’ assets that still 
had value to another but independent subsidy in St. 
Petersburg called Menatep St. Petersburg. 

The most serious accusation against senior exec- 
utives of Yukos is that Leonid Nevzlin, a Khodor- 
kovsky partner, and Alexei Pichugin, the head of 
Yukos security, were responsible for the murder and 
attempted murder of at least five people. These were 
all competitors of Yukos, or associates of Yukos who 
could not be trusted. As early as 1994, the cia 


d 


issued a classified report warning that the majority 
of Russian banks were controlled by organized 
crime. While no one has asserted that Khodor- 
kovsky was a member of the Russian mafia, accord- 
ing to those who have seen the Cia report, the only 
bank mentioned by name was Menatep. 


KHODORKOVSKY SEES THE LIGHT 

As sordid as all this was, Khodorkovsky and 
Yukos were not the only ones to have pushed the law 
at the time to its limits and on occasion beyond. The 
struggle for control of the aluminum industry, for 
example, was even more violent. Of course, not all 
the oligarchs engaged in such 
tactics, but those who were 
not prepared to cut a corner 
when necessary quickly fell 
from power. 

What makes Khodor- 
kovsky particularly interest- 
ing is that, having survived 
as the fittest, he suddenly 
decided in 1999 to embrace 
reform and transparency. 
This often happens once 
someone attains a hard- 
fought goal. “I have made it 
into the subdivision; now 
lets raise the zoning require- 
ments.” In other words, even 
if I acquired my property by 
questionable tactics, I have 
something of value (Yukos) | 
and we need proper rules { 
and regulations so no one 
can steal it from me. 

To his credit, Khodor- 
kovsky became one of Russia’s 
most outspoken supporters of 
good corporate governance. 
Undoubtedly, the fact that in 1999 oil prices were 
rising from $10 a barrel on their way to $30 a barrel 
was a factor. Khodorkovsky quickly realized that 
despite its shady past, as oil prices rose, Yukos could 
become a much more valuable property. If it looked 
like it had become more transparent, it might 
become very attractive to foreign investors. 

Transparency would not come easily, however. It 
would require a change of culture, something the 
existing Russian management would probably not 
be able to bring about. Therefore Khodorkovsky 
decided to import experienced Western managers. 
He appointed Bruce Misamore, formerly an execu- 





Caged Yukos head Khodorkovsky 
observes his court proceedings. 
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tive for 23 years at Marathon Oil and PennzEnergy, 
as his chief financial officer. Misamore’s task was to 
introduce international accounting standards and 
hire Western accountants. This was not easy, but 
according to Misamore, whenever he met resistance 
within the company, Khodorkovsky provided the 
necessary support. Similarly, Khodorkovsky hired 
Steven Theede, formerly a Conoco Phillips execu- 
tive, as his chief operating officer. Going even fur- 
ther, he decided to staff the board of directors with 
foreigners. He then appointed Sarah Carey, a Wash- 
ington lawyer, Raj Kumar Gupta, a former vice 
president of Phillips, and Michel Soublin, the trea- 
surer of the oul service com- 
pany Schlumberger, to his 
board. He also set up a phi- 
lanthropic foundation with 
a blue ribbon international 
board that in turn provided 
grants to Russian and for- 
eign groups, including the 
us Library of Congress. By 
2000, Yukos was on its way 
to becoming the model of 
good governance in Russia 
and shares of its stock were 
listed on the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Yukos also seemed to be 
setting high production 
standards. Output increased 
by as much as 12 percent a 
year, and by 2004 Yukos 
had become Russia’ largest 
oil producer. Khodorkovsky 
became a major presence at 
international oil conferences. 

Yukos arranged to send oil 
tankers to Houston as a fore- 
runner of what Khordokovsky 
said was Yukos’ willingness to become a major sup- 
plier to the United States. As part of that effort, he 
along with some of the other oul company oligarchs 
called for the construction of an oil pipeline to Mur- 
mansk. While this would allow larger deepwater 
tankers more economical access to Russian oil, it was 
also a direct challenge to Transneft, a state-owned 
company that had monopoly ownership and control 
of all of Russias petroleum pipelines. 

With a Murmansk pipeline, the idea of a supply 
route to the United States became more profitable. 
But it was not enough for Khodorkovsky to take on 
Transneft in the European part of Russia. He also 
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began a campaign to build a pipeline through 
Siberia to China. Going further, Yukos on May 28, 
2003, signed a 20-year oil-delivery contract with 
China. This committed Yukos to deliver 20 milhon 
tons of oul annually by 2005 and 30 million tons a 
year by 2010. Then, as a crowning achievement, 
Yukos and the somewhat smaller Sibneft Oil 
announced they had agreed to merge. This would 
make the Yukos-Sibneft combination the fourth- 
largest oil company in the world. 


OVERREACHING 

Khodorkovsky and Yukos seemed unstoppable. 
Having become Russia’ richest man, Khodorkovsky 
apparently believed that he no longer needed to 
kowtow to political godfathers (that is, pay for a 
krisha or “roof”) as Russian businessmen had since 
the days of the czar. Nor did he take seriously Putins 
warning that, if they knew what was good for them, 
the oligarchs would stay out of politics. In fact, 
Khodorkovsky seemed to think he could become his 
own political power. He 
became the major finan- 
cial supporter of the 
countrys opposition par- 
ties. Rumor had it that 
he could count on as 
many as 100 members of 
the Duma, the Russian parliament, to support 
whatever he wanted. That was one of the main rea- 
sons for the defeat of two government efforts to 
increase taxes on the oil companies. Even members 
of the Russian Communist Party seemed to have 
found it in their interest to rally to Yukos’s causes. 
There was talk that Khodorkovsky had decided he 
would run for president in 2008 after Putins term 
came to an end. 

As the oil oligarch became an ever more domi- 
nant presence, those around Putin came to regard 
Khodorkovsky and his associates as threats that had 
to be put in therr place. In a wiretapped conversa- 
tion, Sergie Bogdanchikov, the head of rival Rosneft, 
the state-owned oil company, asserted that the 
Yukos leaders had overstepped. “Three days in 
Butyrke Prison and [the Yukos leaders] will under- 
stand who is the master of the forest.” In his eyes, 
Khodorkovsky and his partners appeared to be act- 
ing as if they, not government officers, were running 
the country. 

Former officials of the KGB, the secret police, 
seemed especially anxious. It was hard for the 
siloviki, or “law and order” types, to accept such a 
reversal ın roles. In the Soviet era, the KGB and 





Yukos may be guilty as charged, but state 
authorities have not behaved much better. 





senior party officials ran the country. Now these for- 
mer KGB Officials, even those brought into the Krem- 
lin administration by Putin, seemed to serve at the 
whim of Khodorkovsky and his associates; witness 
the way Khodorkovsky blocked the tax increases. 
According to one insider, a Yukos official close to 
Khodorkovsky warned a Kremlin staff member that 
he would be crushed if he were to dare move ahead 
with an effort to increase taxes. 


THE FALL ; 

The counteroffensive against Yukos began with 
the June 2003 arrest of the company’s security chief, 
Alexei Pichugin, on murder and attempted murder 
charges. It continued with the arrest of Platon Lebe- 
dev, one of Yukos'’s top officials, the following 
month. Lebedev was accused of failing to invest as 
much as he promised in a fertilizer company that 
Menatep had taken over from the government. This 
may have been a violation of a contractual agree- 
ment, but it hardly seemed to warrant a stay in jail 
that has lasted over a 
year. (In fact, just before 
Lebedev’s arrest, Yukos 
had paid a fine and 
reached an agreement 
with another govern- 
ment agency to resolve 
the dispute over the fertilizer company.) Outwardly 
at least, these events appeared not to bother Khodor- 
kovsky. He continued to travel, including a visit to 
the United States, where he met with senior govern- 
ment and business leaders. But on October 23, 2003, 
a few weeks after he returned to Russia, his private 
jet was raided by masked police with submachine 
guns, and he has been in jail since. The charges 
against him now include fraud, forgery, embezzle- 
ment, and tax evasion, both corporate and private. 

Khodorkovsky and his lawyers insist that what 
he did may look illegal today, but at the time his 
actions were within the law. There is also a good 
body of evidence indicating that, while Yukos did 
all it could to hold down tax payments, it did so by 
use of legal transfer pricing. Yet Yuri Beilin, the 
deputy chief executive officer of Yukos, has 
acknowledged that Yukos did cheat on its taxes. 

Even if Yukos and Khodorkovsky are found guilty, 
it is clear that the state has also behaved in an unsa- 
vory manner. Most of those arrested were refused bail 
even though the courts had yet to rule on their guilt 
or innocence. The homes of their lawyers have been 
raided. Evidence has been withheld. As the court 
procedures have dragged on, it seems more and more 


evident that one of the goals of the siloviki pressing 
the case against Khodorkovsky is to penalize Yukos 
in such a way that it will end up as a stripped asset. 
Already some of its producing fields have been trans- 
ferred to a neighboring company, Surgutneftegaz. 
The biggest threat is that, in collecting the $7 billion 
to $10 billion in taxes that the government says 
Yukos owes, the Kremlin will sell off Yugansk- 
neftegaz, Yukos’s most valuable asset, at such a low 
price that Yukos will then be unable to pay its other 
bills and taxes. This in turn would drive Yukos into 
bankruptcy. It could then be sold to a state company 
like Rosneft at a bargain price. The irony is that this 
stripping of assets is nearly a repeat of the tactics that 
Khodorkovsky used to drive Kenneth Dart out of the 
same Yuganskneftegaz. 

It is also revealing that, even though Putin has 
promised that Yukos will not be drven to 
bankruptcy, some government officials seem deter- 
mined to ignore what Putin says. While a few have 
called for calm and a relaxation of the pressure on 
Yukos, others seem bent on closing it down, and by 
umplication, reclaiming assets from other oligarchs 
in other companies who also may have benefited 
more than they should have during the privatza- 
tion process. As further evidence this could happen, 
Putin has commissioned the Audit Chamber, the 
Russian equivalent of the General Accounting 
Office, to look for violations of the law during the 
privatization of state assets and see what if anything 
should be done to compensate the state for what it 
should have received. In an interim report released 
in July 2004, the Audit Chamber revealed that of 
the 140 companies ıt had managed to examine, 56 
were found to have violated the law. The implica- 
tion was that there were many more charges to 
come. Already the tax police and other regulatory 
bodies have seized the papers of several prominent 
companies such as Sibneft, Interros, and Sibir Air- 
lines, while others, including the TNK/BP oil part- 
nership, have been warned that their executives 
may have violated state security laws. 


THE ECONOMY AT RISK 

The attack on Yukos has had an unsettling effect 
on world oil prices. The fear is that if Yukos is 
forced into bankruptcy, that could adversely affect 
not only Russian oil production but also the recov- 
ery of the Russian economy, since oul production 1s 
so umportant to the country’s economic well-being. 
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The Yukos affair and the threat of more investiga- 
tions have also called into queston whether Russia 
and Putin are prepared to honor property rights. 
Can investors both domestic and foreign have con- 
fidence that the Russian government will not decide 
one day to do to them what it has done to Yukos? 

Yukos may be guilty as charged, but state author- 
ities have not behaved much better, and whether 
they mtend it or not, some prospective investors will 
decide to go elsewhere. The Yukos affair has already 
triggered the resumption of capital flight out of the 
country. After an outpouring that reached levels of 
$1 billion or more a month for most of the 1990s, 
capital actually began to flow into the country dur- 
ing the first half of 2003. Now the projection is that 
capital outflow has resumed and will reach between 
$8 billion and $10 billion for the year 2004 

It is unlikely that Putin will limit his attack on 
the oligarchs to Yukos and Khodorkovsky. His 
instruction to the Audit Chamber suggests this is 
just the first round. Clearly there are those in the 
Kremlin who want to reclaim valuable properties 
for the state—and ın some cases for themselves. 
What is unknown is whether they can accomplish 
this without jeopardizing the country’s recent eco- 
nomic growth. As long as oil prices remain high, 
they may be able to continue the attack. But 
throughout Russian history, authorities in Moscow 
have shown a talent for rescuing defeat from suc- 
cess. There is a danger they will do so again. W 
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economic reform, the 

Soviet Union will have trouble competing 
with the economic giants Thus the military 
instrument will probably loom large again as 
the Soviet Union’ pmmary claim to status 
and international position. The generals have 
been neglected, at this moment .. but they 
are probably betting that their star will soon 
rise again.” 

“The Soviet Military under Gorbachev” 

Current History, October 1986 
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Russias wealth is. And just likè the energy sector, how „Siberia itself is devel- 
_oped remains critical” to the future growth of the Russian economy. ` 





Siberia: Russia’s Economic Heartland 


and Daunting Dilemma 
FIONA HILL 


iberia has loomed large in perceptions about 
S Russia's place in the world. Throughout Rus- 
sias modern history, Siberia’s size—it encom- 
passes more than three-quarters of Russia’s total 
territory—and its geostrategic position astride the 
Eurasian landmass have contributed significantly 
to Russia itself. And the exploration and develop- 
ment of Siberia have helped shape Russian national 
identity. Siberia has been seen as Russia’s “treasure 
chest,” the source of new wealth, new territory, and 
folk traditions that evolved alongside the unique 
cultures of Siberia’s indigenous peoples. Russian 
writers have extolled Siberia as the “untamed fron- 
ter” and a “New World” savior for the rest of Rus- 
sia. As late as the 1980s, a statement attributed to 
Mikhail Lomonosov, the great Russian scholar of 
the eighteenth century—*Russia’s power will grow 
with Siberia”—adommed the walls of Russia’s sci- 
ence classrooms. 

Siberia, as the primary repository of Russia’s mas- 
sive natural resource base, has played a vital role in 
underpinning the Russian economy. Furs from the 
forestlands across the Ural Mountains and Siberia, 
along with salt and minerals, bolstered the economy 
of Muscovy and the early Russian empire from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Siberia’s min- 
eral resources fueled the industrialization of the Rus- 
sian empire in the nineteenth century and the 
development of Soviet industry after the 1917 revo- 
lution. West Siberian oil became the mainstay of the 
late Soviet economy from the 1960s, and it remains 
the backbone of the Russian economy today. 

According to Russian calculations, Siberia holds 
Just under 80 percent of Russia’s oil resources, about 
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85 percent of its natural gas, 80 percent of its coal, 
similar amounts of precious metals and diamonds, 
and a little over 40 percent of the nation’s timber 
resources. As a result of this rich base, and its 
exploitation, Siberia is in many respects what geog- 
rapher David Hooson would call Russia’s “effective 
national territory,” or its economic heartland—the 
region that produces a surplus relative to the size of 
its population and that essentially supports the rest 
of the country. As a number of recent studies by 
geographer Michael Bradshaw and economist Peter 
Westin have demonstrated, with the exception of the 
city of Moscow and the industrial region of Samara 
in the Urals, the major contributors to the Russian 
economy in terms of per capita gross regional prod- 
uct (GRP) are all natural-resource regions, primarily 
in Siberia and the Russian Far Fast. The oil-produc- 
ing region of Tyumen in West Siberia tops the list; 
then Chukotka, also a major energy producer; Sakha 
(Yakutia), the site of Russias world-class diamond 
industry, Magadan, a major mining region; Sakhalin, 
the island repository off the Pacific coast of one of 
Russia’s richest new finds of oil and gas; and Kras- 
noyarsk, a vast coal mining, mineral, and precious 
metal producing region. 

Despite these natural riches, the development of 
Siberia has always posed formidable challenges to 
the Russian state, and it remains the subject of 
heated debate at the federal and regional level. 
Siberia’s large cities and huge industrial enter- 
prises—most of them built up during the Soviet 
era—are a major drain on the Russian budget. 
Siberia may be home to abundant energy and min- 
eral resources, but it is also a region of vast dis- 
tances, forbidding climate, and decaying industry. 
The Russian government has to find a way to make 
Siberia economically viable and sustainable with- 
out increasing current levels of federal subsidies. 
This remains, at best, a daunting task. 
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BUILT ON THE BACK OF THE GULAG 

The conquest of Siberia and exploitation of its 
resources stretched across centuries, and often 
seemed to encourage extreme methods on the part 
of the state. During the czarist period, the interior 
of Siberia beyond the area along the Trans-Siberian 
railroad (which began construction in 1891) was 
barely charted or settled. The vast region was sim- 
ply too remote and too cold in winter for mass set- 
tlement. Siberia’s swathes of wilderness encouraged 
the czars to dispatch criminals and political prison- 
ers there, putting them as far away as possible from 
the centers of power and population. Beginning in 
1929, the Soviet Union under Josef Stalin also dis- 
patched prisoners to Siberia, but this time to use 
their labor in the Gulag (an acronym based on the 
department within the Soviet police ministry that 
ran the prison camp system). Forced labor opened 
up the Siberian coal- 
fields, oil reservoirs, 
and gas deposits that 
provided the means 
to produce heat and 
electricity on a large 
scale. Eventually, the 
heat and electricity 
also made mass settlement of Siberia possible. 
Gulag inmates—some 18 million to 20 million of 
them over the span of slightly more than two 
decades—facilitated the exploitation of timber and 
mineral resources. They laid railroads, constructed 
roads and dams, dug canals, and developed facto- 
ries and farms in some of the most harsh and for- 
bidding places on the planet. They also built towns 
and cities, where many of them lived for the rest of 
their lives, prohibited by the state from returning 
home after completing their sentences. 

After the Gulag system closed in the late 1950s, 
Siberia became the Soviet Unions boom region. In 
the 1970s and early 1980s, Soviet development pro- 
grams focused on Siberia, the Russian Far East, and 
the Russian “North” (the remotest and coldest 
regions that encompass 70 percent of Russia's terri- 
tory, but also extend outside Siberia to cover areas 
close to the Arctic Circle in western, European Rus- 
sia). West Siberia, rich in oil and natural gas, 
became the largest energy-producing region in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet leaders launched and 
planned monumental, long-term industrial and 
construction projects for the whole of Siberia— 
including the world’s largest aluminum plant, huge 
dams and power plants, and the world’s longest 
freight railway line. Workers came to Siberia to be 





There is general recognition within the Russian 
government that Siberia’s mis-development 
poses serious problems for the future. 





pioneers in this grand endeavor and to earn higher 
wages and special privileges for their families. The 
Soviet economic slowdown of the late 1970s even- 
tually put a break on Siberia’s massive development, 
however, and construction projects were postponed 
indefinitely. In the late 1980s, in spite of the state's 
continued dependence on Siberia’ natural resources 
and especially its energy supplies, Moscow began 
to see the giant outlays in Siberia as a mistake. 


A CALCULATED CONQUEST 
Over all this time, several motivations had pushed 
the Russian and Soviet states deeper into Siberia. At 
the most basic level, in the early years of Siberia's 
conquest, this vast, empty land and its phenomenal 
natural riches had to be secured and settled to deter 
others from seizing it. In the modern industrial era, 
factories had to be moved closer to sources of raw 
| material to minimize 
transportation costs; 
and in the Soviet 
period, Communist 
planners wanted to 
more evenly spread 
population and eco- 
nomic development 
across the country. More specifically, after 1929, 
when the Soviet Union found itself cut off from a 
Europe fearful of the contagion of communism, tap- 
ping Siberia’s resources made the Soviet Union self- 
sufficient in strategic natural resources and made 
large-scale industrialization possible. And in the 
1940s, Siberia became the Soviet Union's strategic 
redoubt, a defensible core deep in the interior. Soviet 
military planners relocated important armaments 
and other heavy industries beyond the Ural Moun- 
tains into West Siberia, away from European terri- 
tories historically vulnerable to invasions from the 
West. During the cold war, the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to build up Siberia as a secure area for settle- 
ment and industry. In the 1960s and 1970s, Siberia 
became an ideological icon for Soviet politicians 
tasked with engineering and mobilizing society 
under the slogan of “conquering new lands”—over- 
coming nature and the wilderness through intensive 
agriculture and industrialization—to strengthen the 
Soviet state. Eventually, after border clashes with 
China along the Amur River in the 1960s, Moscow 
also sought to build up East Siberia and the Russian 
Far East militarily, to keep the Chinese at bay. By the 
1980s, a significant portion of Soviet ground forces, 
the air force, the navy, and the infrastructure to sup- 
port them had been based east of the Urals and on 
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the Pacific rim. Thus security considerations were a 
major factor in placing industry and defense-related 
resources in Siberia. 

Although for many Russian analysts the Soviet 
Union could never have flourished or survived 
without Siberian resources and territory, develop- 
ing Siberia as an integrated region was never a goal 
in itself for the state. The importance of Siberia’s 
natural resources to the Soviet economy meant that 
the priorities of ministries and economic sectors 
always came first. Today, the resources located 
within this territory remain as crucial to Russia as 
they have in centuries past. In many respects, Rus- 
sia needs Siberia and West Siberian oil more than 
ever before, and it will need Siberia and East 
Siberian oil even more in the future. 


THE BLESSINGS OF THE “RESOURCE CURSE” 

West Siberian oil has been the essential element 
in Russia’s post-Soviet economic revival. Although 
the World Bank and other observers cite a number 
of factors and reforms that stimulated economic 
growth after Russia’s financial crash in 1998, the 
rapid rise in world crude oil prices since 1999 far 
outweighs other developments. High world oil 
prices provided a major infusion of cash to the Rus- 
sian oil industry, promoting its recovery after a 
period of severe decline in the 1990s and enabling 
it to increase production and exports. The growth 
of Russia’s gross domestic product and government 
budget revenues has been tied to high world oil 
prices ever since. 

As many Russian economists, including Russian 
Minister for Economics and Trade German Gref, 
have acknowledged—and as research by the World 
Bank, the mF, and Brookings Institution economist 
Clifford Gaddy has shown—most of the new 
growth across Russia’s manufacturing and service 
sectors after 1999 can be traced directly to the oil 
price windfall. There has been a huge “flood down” 
effect on the rest of the Russian economy from oil. 
Construction, manufacturing, defense, and trans- 
portation all have benefited from orders from the 
oil and gas sectors. One of the most significant areas 
of growth has been in machine-building, where the 
production of railway wagons has increased dra- 
matically to meet demands to transport more oil, 
from both Russia and neighboring energy-rich 
Kazakhstan, to Europe and Asia in the absence of 
new export pipelines. The boom in these sectors in 
conjunction with the oil price windfall has given 
the Russian government more budget revenues to 
apply to new reforms and economic restructuring. 


It has even encouraged Moscow to set itself the goal 
of doubling the nation’s cpp ın the next decade. 

Many analysts in Russia and the West assume 
that the direct link between Russia’s economic 
growth and oil, gas, and other natural resources rep- 
resents a classic example of a “resource curse.” The 
prevailing view is that Russia has emphasized the 
oil and energy sector to the detriment of other 
industries, and that long-term economic growth is 
not, and cannot be, sustainable on this basis. This 
is actually not the case. Natural resources and oil 
and gas constitute Russia’s comparative advantage. 
Given the huge size of Russia’s energy resources, 
their intensive development in the Soviet period, 
and the scale of state investment in that area, it is 
logical that Russia’s energy industry should be the 
dominant factor in its economy. Recent research by 
Gavin Wright and Jesse Czelusta at Stanford Uni- 
versity has underscored the fact that many coun- 
tries—including the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Australia, and Norway—have successfully 
pursued long-term economic growth and techno- 
logical progress from a natural resource base. The 
mining and energy sectors have become among the 
most knowledge-rich and technology-intensive 
areas of their economies and have, in turn, encour- 
aged the kind of spin-off growth in other industries 
that Russia has seen in recent years. Russia’s extrac- 
tive industries have been part of its “high-tech” sec- 
tor and its industrial knowledge base since the 
1960s. They have adapted particularly well to the 
difficulties of operating around the Arctic Circle and 
in the far reaches of Siberia. Unlike other manufac- 
turing sectors, the oil and gas industries are tech- 
nology rather than labor intensive. Their low 
employment figures, from the perspective of oper- 
ating in some of Russias harshest climates and most 
remote regions, are a considerable asset. 


SIBERIAN OIL, RUSSIAN WEALTH 

However, energy industries typically require 
increasing levels of investment capital to sustain 
and grow their high productivity and efficiency lev- 
els. In the case of Russia, many of the oil reserves 
in West Siberia, which were developed during the 
Soviet period, already have had 80 percent of their 
producible oil lifted and are on the verge of decline. 
According to most forecasts, in spite of enhanced 
recovery methods and new technologies intro- 
duced since 1999, current West Siberian oil pro- 
duction will reach its peak around 2010, plateau, 
and then begin to taper off—if no new fields are 
developed. There are huge untapped resources in 
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East Siberia, but accessing these will be difficult. 
They are more complex geologically and extremely 
distant from existing Russian oil-producing centers 
and primary energy markets. Bringing new oil 
reserves into production in East Siberia will require 
significant time and investment. There is an imper- 
ative to try to accomplish this before production 
declines begin in West Siberia. As a result, the next 
decade will see an increasing focus in Moscow on 
Siberia—on extracting Siberian energy resources, 
and on resolving issues related to the regions 
longer-term development. 

The Soviet Union faced smmilar problems of declin- 
ing oil production and growing demands on energy 
revenues in the 1970s and 1980s. The 1970s saw the 
Soviet government unleash a huge industrial and 
infrastructure construction boom in Siberia and the 
Russian Far East, on top of its space race with the 
United States and expansion of a network of client 
states across the developing world. At the same time, 
encouraged by a long stretch of high oul prices after 
the oPEc oil shocks of the 1970s, the Soviet Union 
began to emphasize raising living standards for its cıt- 
izens, and in 1985 adopted the goal of doubling 
industrial output by 2000. The government, however, 
failed to meet its expectations for continued dynamic 
growth in the energy sector. Earlier neglect of oil field 
exploration and investment in the 1960s, equipment 
shortages, and the increased production and trans- 
portation costs from opening up and moving to more 





complex and distant fields ın West Siberia eventually 
resulted in a fall in oil production growth rates in the 
late 1970s. And world oil prices abruptly dropped in 
1986, just as Soviet oil output peaked before declin- 
ing for the next decade. The Soviet government and 
oil dustry had to focus on trying to meet fixed 
short-term commitments, rather than working 
toward the oil sectors long-term development 

In hight of the Soviet experience, if a similar sud- 
den drop in oil prices coincided with current pres- 
sures to meet the Russian government's target of 
doubling cpp within the next decade, then the long- 
term development of Russia's oul industry would 
again be imperiled, and with it the prospects for Rus- 
sia’s sustained economic growth. But the Soviet-era 
and contemporary Russian parallels also underscore 
that the energy sector remains the indispensable 
element in Russia’s long-term economic develop- 
ment. Russian oil is predominantly in Sibena, and 
ultimately Siberia is where Russia’s wealth is. And 
just like the energy sector, how Sibena itself is 
developed remains critical. 


THE SIBERIAN DILEMMA 

Today, Russia faces what geographer Michael 
Bradshaw has called “the Siberian dilemma.” The 
country needs the energy resources from West and 
East Siberia. But to recover these resources Russia 
also has to deal with the difficulties and infrastruc- 
ture challenges of locating its energy industry base 
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m acutely remote regions and ın a particularly harsh 
climatic zone with huge swings in temperature 
from summer highs to winter lows. This dilemma 
is all the more daunting because the Soviet-era 
industrialization and mass settlement of Siberia, 
particularly after World War II, have already left 
parts of Siberia both mis-developed and m many 
respects over-developed. 

Russia has the distinction of having more large 
cities and energy-intensive heavy industries in cold 
places than any other country. Notably, none of 
these large, cold cities was parucularly big, or in 
some cases even existed, before the 1920s. Siberia’s 
largest city, Novosibirsk, with a modern population 
of about 1.5 million, had only 8,000 people 
recorded in the czarist census of 1897, the last 
before the Russian Revolution. It was the Soviet 
Union’ explicit policy to populate and industrial- 
ize Siberia on the scale it 1s today. And since tem- 
peratures mn Siberia routinely fall below -50° C for 
prolonged periods in winter, the majority of people 
and industries in these cities simply cannot survive 
today (as they could not ın Soviet tmes) without 
government assistance and access to an abundance 
of energy at a relanvely low cost. 

The Russian government has traditionally subsi- 
dized domestic energy prices and must also pay for 
winter fuel deliveries for the coldest regions, at an 
annual cost of at least $700 million. Other countries 
in northern latitudes, such as Canada and the 
United States, also spend billions of dollars annually 
on costs related to snow and ice removal on roads, 
railways and runways, and cold-related maintenance: 
heating and fuel; crop insurance; building and con- 
struction problems caused by the cold; emergency 
planning and weather services; and cold-related 
health impacts. In Siberia these “extra” interventions 
and costs are considered routine, while more 
extreme interventions are often called for—includ- 
ing sending out the air force to bomb ice dams on 
Siberian rivers, de-icing frozen buildings with bull- 
dozers, and moving entire towns and villages from 
spring flood plains once the snow melts. In 1998, 
the World Bank calculated that the total extra costs 
incurred by the Russian public finance system to 
support the population of the most remote and 
harsh regions amounted to between 2 percent and 3 
percent of GDP annually. 


THE DISTANCE EFFECT 

Not only are Siberian cities beset by cost burdens 
associated with extreme cold, but they are also par- 
ticularly distant from the population centers of 


European Russia. As a result of the state’s pushing 
people into Siberia and toward the Pacific coast 
over the course of the twentieth century, Russia’s 
population is now scattered in cities and towns with 
few physical connections among them. Since most 
of the cities and industries were built up at the 
behest of individual ministries and economic sec- 
tors, rather than in accordance with an economic 
development plan for Siberia as an integrated 
region, Siberia’s road, raul, air, and other communi- 
cation links are today inadequate to meet the 
demands of a modern market economy. Existing 
infrastructure connects mines and factones but not 
cities to one another within Siberia. The paucity of 
communications hobbles efforts to promote inter- 
regional trade and to develop markets. 

Distance is a major impediment to all forms of 
economic interaction both across and with coun- 
ties. Movement of goods, capital, and people 
declines as distance increases. And the more remote 
the region, the worse the “distance effect,” asa num- ~ 
ber of studies of trade in Canada have demonstrated. 
Economists and economic geographers have shown 
that a doubling of the distance between two trading 
partners (cities, provinces, or countries) reduces 
trade between them to one-fourth the otherwise 
expected volume or less. Moreover, the negative 
effects of distance relate to far more than just trans- 
portation costs. As Canadian economist John Helli- 
well has suggested, economic transactions ultimately 
are fueled by “social and knowledge networks,” and 
these networks—the numbers of people interacting 
with each other socially and professionally—become 
less dense as distance increases and there are fewer 
personal and institutonal linkages. As Helliwell has 
noted, commercial as well as social contacts tend to 
start close to home and only extend when and 
where there is reliable knowledge of better oppor- 
tunities further afield. 

While Soviet planners spent oil revenues on large- 
scale industrialization and settlement projects in 
Siberia irrespective of the costs associated with cold 
and distance, today’s Russian government has 
focused on trying to overcome the problems of phys- 
ical distance by improving infrastructure and trans- 
portation networks. But this 1s extremely difficult and 
expensive. The state over the past century has had to 


‘promote and finance construction of the world’s 


longest passenger and freight railways and now the 
world’ longest highway, from St. Petersburg on the 
Baltic Sea to Vladivostok on the Pacific Ocean, to 
connect the Russian Far East with European Russia. 
But many towns and cities beyond these arteries— 
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including some large cities such as Norilsk, home to 
more than 200,000 people and the site of one of Rus- 
sia’s largest metallurgy companies—are accessible 
only by air, or by river in the summer months. As a 
consequence, large cities in Siberia depend heavily 
on central government subsidies for food as well as 
fuel imports, and rely as well on preferential trans- 
portation tariffs. Costs of hving in these cites are as 
much as four tmes higher than elsewhere in the 
Russian Federation, and costs of industrial produc- 
tion in some cases are higher still. 


THE OVERPOPULATED HINTERLAND 

In addition to the difficulties and costs associated 
with winter cold and vast distances, Siberia suffers 
from a population excess tied to loss-making, labor- 
intensive industries. Although Siberia is tradition- 
ally thought of as sparsely populated, and Siberian 
regions such as Tyumen and Krasnoyarsk provide 
high per capita rates of GRP, Siberia in fact 1s over- 
populated in relation to its economic potential. In 
the Soviet era, Siberia’s development was equated 
with industrialization and mass settlement. The 
region’s population was built up to its current scale 
to create huge permanent pools of labor for heavy 
industries that were placed close to sources of raw 
materials But with the end of the Soviet era’s indus- 
trial priorities, more market-oriented development 
in Siberia demands what geographer Michael Brad- 
shaw terms a “cleaner, leaner” approach, in which 
technology replaces labor. In other words, fewer not 
more people will be needed in the future. 

The fact that Siberia is essentially Russia’s eco- 
nomic heartland—its natural resource and wealth 
base—does not mean that it should also be Russia's 
population heartland, a primary locus for settlement. 
Most Russian and Western economists and geogra- 
phers who have assessed Siberia’s current burdens 
of cold and distance and analyzed its future eco- 
nomic profile advocate an increased shift from tabor- 
intensive methods to labor-saving technologies, and 
to industries that can easily shed labor or even 
employ temporary workers. This assessment also 
implies a renewed emphasis on the region’s extrac- 
tive and energy industries, the only sectors that can 
rely on—and pay the high wages to attract—outside 
workers on short-term tours of duty. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the loss 
of Soviet subsidies, life for many people living in 
Siberia has become quite grim. After Soviet controls 
on residency and place of employment were lifted in 
the early 1990s, it was reasonable to expect that 
many people would move out of Siberia and into 


European Russia of their own accord. As World 
Bank demographer Timothy Heleniak and others 
have observed, an initial large outmigration did 
occur from the most remote and marginal regions of 
Siberia in the early 1990s. Magadan and Chukotka, 
for example, lost 53 percent and 66 percent of their 
respective populations, and the total population of 
remote regions designated in the Russian “North” 
declined by more than 14 percent between 1989 and 
2002. But despite speculation that the harshest parts 
of Siberia might “empty out,” migration tapered off 
by the end of the 1990s. And, for the most part, 
those who relocated did not move from the Far East 
and Siberia to the “sunbelt” of European Russia. 
Most moved from the permafrost to the frost belt— 
from isolated villages and small towns to larger cities 
elsewhere in Siberia and the Urals. 

Unfortunately, in spite of many people's desire to 
move, migration to European Russia and to warmer, 
more densely populated areas has been constrained 
by restrictions (like residency permit systems) on 
settlement in cities such as Moscow—where most 
people would like to move—and by the absence of 
new jobs and housing in other towns and cities. 
Many who live in Siberia do not want to move at 
all, and leave behind families, friends, and the 
places where they have grown up and worked. And 
Moscow remains Russia's only “boom town,” the 
city where the bulk of the country’s communica- 
tions, services, and growth in new technologies and 
industries, new housing, and foreign investment is 
concentrated. A huge gap ın development persists 
between Moscow and other Russian cities, includ- 
ing St. Petersburg, and Moscow's municipal gov- 
ernment has made repeated efforts to deter 
migration for fear that migrants wil overwhelm the 
city and its services. 


FEARS OF AN EMPTY EAST 

Russian government officials are also fearful of 
the possible “emptying out” of Siberia. Of particu- 
lar concern are the secunty implications of a con- 
tinued population decline in the Far Eastern region 
on the border with China, where there is now a 
glaring demographic imbalance with China and 
recent memories of cross-border conflict. In the 
1990s, some Russian analysts claimed that as many 
as 2.5 million Chinese migrants were living and 
working in Russia, predominantly in the Russian 
Far East, and raised the specter of a future land grab 
by China. Perceptions of the size of Chinese migra- 
tion tend to outweigh the reality, however, and 
more conservative estimates put these numbers at 
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around 200,000. Surveys of Chinese ın Russia indi- 
cate that most are economic migrants who do not 
intend to stay in Russia on a permanent basis. Over 
the past several years the issues of Russia’s demo- 
graphic imbalance with China and Chinese migra- 
tion have not receded, but the major focus of 
Russian-Chinese relations in Siberia and the Far 
Fast has been the potential for Russian energy 
exports to fuel continued Chinese economic 
growth. China’s near-insatiable demand for energy 
is driving new competition between China and 
Japan over access to regional energy supplies, and 
over export pipeline routes from Russian oilfields 
in the eastern expanses of Siberia—again under- 
scoring the importance of Siberian oil to the Rus- 
sian state and its future. 

While migration from China to Siberia may not 
be as significant as perceived, economic migration 
from Central Asia to the Urals region and West 
Siberia has become a major regional phe- 
nomenon—with a huge influx of ethnic Kyrgyz, 
Uzbek, and Tajik traders and workers. There are 
now so many Kyrgyz citizens working permanently 
in the Urals and Siberia (as many as 500,000) that, 
ın 2002, the government of Kyrgyzstan received 
permission to set up a consulate in Yekaterinburg 
to deal with their needs. Central Asian migrants are 


changing the demographic structure of the Urals 
and West Siberia, raising questions about the future 
composition of the Russian labor force, altering the 
political dynamic between Russia and the Central 
Asian states, and shifting the profile of regional 
economies. Migrant worker remittances, for exam- 
ple, and trade with Russia are now among the most 
important features of Kyrgyzstan’s economy. And 
Russia is facing the same challenges of immigration 
as the Western developed countries. Over 90 per- 
cent of its immigrant workers fill niches vacated by 
Russians, taking jobs that are low in skills and pres- 
tige and require heavy manual labor. 

Many of the Central Asians coming to work in 
Russia may pose another “Siberian dilemma” for 
the future. Although willing to travel to Siberia to 
escape unemployment and poverty at home and to 
work for lower wages than ethnic Russians, they 
are nevertheless toiling in unproductive industries 
in cities that were over-developed in the Soviet 
period. In many respects, their cheap labor is now 
being used to keep factories afloat. If migrant 
workers eventually gain long-term work permits 
and ultimately Russian residency and citizenship, 
they may find themselves unemployed and 
stranded in Siberia when factories go bankrupt in 
the decades ahead. 
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TOO HIGH A PRICE 

In spite of the fears of depopulating Siberia and 
the Russian Far East, there is general recognition 
within the Russian government that Siberia’s mis- 
development poses serious problems for the future. 
In a recent series of speeches and policy pro- 
nouncements on Siberia and the “North,” Russian 
President Vladimir Putin and other semior officials 
have called for a more optimal, rational, and “effec- 
tive” approach to the development of the region 
and its resources. Moscow also has encouraged and 
supported a World Bank initiative to relocate peo- 
ple from some of the most hard-pressed areas of the 
Russian “North” to other locations in the Russian 
Federation, including European Russia. Even so, 
improving communications and infrastructure in 
Siberia and shifting from natural resource extrac- 
tion to more manufacturing industries are often the 
major themes of Putin’ and other officials’ speeches 
on regional development. 

Launching new infrastructure projects to 
improve road, rail, air, and other communications 
among cities, and developing new industries are 
not long-term solutions to Sibena’s problems. Most 
of Siberia’s and the Russian Far East's cities cannot 
be considered economically self-sufficient, and the 
labor-intensive manufacturing, mining, and other 
industries that were built up in Siberia during the 
Soviet period are no longer economically sustain- 
able. With the collapse of the Soviet Union, they 
are now distant from markets for their products in 
the rest of Russia, as well as from global markets, 
and they will shrink and go out of business on 
their own without government intervention. Old 
industrial enterprises outside the energy sector 
cannot generate sufficient revenues to pay high 
wages to attract new labor or to keep their existing 
labor force, and new industmes would face the 
same dilemma. 

People who want to leave Siberia (and there are 
many who want to stay) are kept in place by iner- 
tia and government subsidies, and by myriad barn- 
ers to relocating elsewhere. New migrants are 
attracted from regions in China and Central Asia 
with far worse economic conditions and even lower 
wages and standards of living. And, ironically, those 
in the Russian government who argue for diversifi- 
cation away from energy and natural resource 
extraction to promote Siberia’s economic revival 
could make things worse for the future. They will 
hamstring the energy sector if it ıs deprived of 
investment resources, and they will divert and 
waste resources by trying to breathe new life into 


moribund manufacturing sectors that require 
increasing levels of government subsidization to 
remain in operation. 

Sibena’s wealth is Russia’s wealth, but its 
resources are being exploited at too high a price. 
And Siberia now poses a different challenge to Rus- 
sia at the beginning of the twenty-first century from 
what it did at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. This time the challenge is not how to open up 
Siberia and conquer it, but how to develop it on a 
new, sustainable basis for the future and wrest Rus- 
sia free of Siberia’s past mis-development. This may 
be a greater challenge even than the one Russia 
faced a hundred years ago. Then Siberia was rela- 
tively undeveloped—a diamond in the rough. Now 
Siberia has been hewn by so many different forces 
along so many different facets for so long that it is 
not clear whether the government can reasonably 
or expeditiously reshape its economic, population, 
and industrial profile. l 

But unless this issue is addressed in some fash- 
ion—by facilitating, for example, more labor migra- 
tion out of Siberia to other parts of Russia—Siberia 
will remain a long-term burden on the Russian state 
and its economy. It may even, in spite of its rich 
resource base, ultimately become a break on Rus- 
sia’s future development, especially uf oil prices and 
Russian oil production fall together. Lomonosov’ 
grand prediction will then be turned on its head 
and Russia’s power will fade rather than grow 
because of Siberia. a 
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Chechnya Ten Years Later 


NABI ABDULLAEV 


en years ago in late December, the Russian to power in the wake of the second outbreak of war 
air force struck targets on the territory of in 1999 has been fulfilled. 
what was then a de facto independent According to estimates by the Russian Commit- 
Chechnya. Several days later, troops in armored tee of the Soldiers’ Mothers, Russia has lost about 
vehicles rolled into the nominal Russian republic 25,000 servicemen in Chechnya since fighting began 
and the bloodiest conflict Russia had experienced in December 1994. The death tolls for Chechen 
since World War II began. civilians and rebels remain unknown, although Rus- 
Today a second round of warfare in Chechnya, sian human rights groups say that nearly 100,000 
begun five years after the first, has degenerated into Chechens were killed during the first Chechen war. 
a painful mixture of personal vendettas, rampant President Putin, however, is under little public pres- 
looting and torture, slavery, kidnapping for ransom, sure to end the war, and his government has refused 
and gun running. Abuses of Chechen civilians by to negotiate with the rebels, who have become 
the Russian military continue as do Kremlin efforts increasingly extremist. 


to establish loyal civilian administrations in the In fact, with the radicalization of the Chechen 
republic. The rebels reply with escalating terror, resistance (especially among the Islamists}, no mod- 
most recently using suicide bombers to down two erates are left to discuss any mutually acceptable 


Russian passenger jets with 90 passengers and to set solution with Moscow. Since foreign elements and an 
off an explosion on a Moscow street, killing 10 peo- emphasis on terrorism have virtually hijacked the 
ple, in late August. September saw Russia’s worst ter- Chechen cause, Moscow believes that it has no other 
rorist incident yet, a catastrophe in which rebels viable choice but to continue its war in the Northern 
seized a school in the Russian republic of North Caucasus. It can, however,.choose how to prosecute 
Ossetia and killed hundreds of children and adults. this war and against whom to wage it. 

This kind of hostage taking—with attacks on mater- 


nity hospitals in southern Russian cities during the THE WARLORDS AND THE WAR 
first Chechen war and on a Moscow theater in The first round of fighting was preceded by the 
2002—1hreatens to become the warfare of choice for total collapse of governance in Chechnya under its 
the rebels. Indeed, the violence has gained its own first nationalist president, former air force General 
momentum and broken loose of Russian and Jokhar Dudayev, who declared the republics inde- 
Chechen control, making the prospect of either total pendence in 1991. Dudayev expelled Russian 
victory or reconciliation virtually unimaginable. troops stationed in the republic, seizing most of the 
With the fighting about to mark its tenth Russian military's arsenals. He replaced law enforce- 
anniversary, none of Moscow's declared goals has ment officers with militiamen loyal to him. Under 
been accomplished—neither restoring constitu- Dudayev, Chechnya became an epicenter of finan- 
tional order in Chechnya nor wiping out Chechen cial scams and illegal trade in oil and contraband, 
terrorists. Only the undeclared goal of bringing an and a safe haven for criminals from all over Russia. 
obscure former KGB officer named Viadimir Putin Whatever social and political institutions Chechnya 
had inherited from the Soviet period quickly col- 


lapsed. Local thugs brutalized and evicted hundreds 
NAR! ABDULLAEV writes for the Moscow Times and is an asso- of Russian families. 
ee ae ee In late 1994, President Boris Yeltsin ordered a mil- 
essay that appeared in Transitions Online <wwwtol.cz>. itary assault on Chechnya, ostensibly claiming to 
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restore constitutional order in the republic. The con- 
ventional warfare by the Chechen rebels quickly 
degenerated into intense guerrilla operations led by 
self-proclaimed warlords who were loosely attached 
to Dudayev’s staff, including Shamil Basayev and 
Salman Raduyev. Although Dudayev was killed by 
Russian security forces in April, 1996, his chief of 
General Staff, a retired Soviet army colonel, Aslan 
Maskhadov, managed to unite the warlords for a 
major operation that allowed the rebels to reconquer 
the Chechen capital Grozny in summer 1996. (Rus- 
sian troops had taken the city in especially bloody 
fighting.) Yeltsin, who had just been réelected pres- 
ident in a widely criticized vote and who desperately 
needed a period of relative stability, sent an envoy, 
Alexander Lebed, to the republic in August, where 
he signed a truce with Maskhadov. Russia agreed to 
withdraw troops from Chechnya and postponed 
defining Chechnya’s political status for five years. 
Half a year later, Maskhadov was elected president 
of Chechnya. 

Chechnya between 1996 and 1999 was a glaring 
example of a mature failed state. Warlords reigned, 
profiting from criminal kidnappings and the diver- 
sion of oil pumped from seized wells and stolen 
from the Baku-Novorossiisk pipeline traversing 
Chechnya. The educational system collapsed, as did 
health care. Tuberculosis grew rampant, surpassing 
Russia's overall morbidity rate by a factor of 20. 

Shortly after Maskhadov was elected president in 
1997, the warlords united in a council they called 
Majlis-ul Shura (People’s Council). The body was 
presided over by Basayev, who was quickly falling 
under the influence of his Jordanian-born lieu- 
tenant, known as Khattab. Khattab had fought 
against Soviet troops in Afghanistan during the Rus- 
sian occupation of that country and was reputed to 
be Al Qaeda’s man in Chechnya. 

Khattab had appeared in Chechnya in 1995, 
bringing several dozen Arab fighters with him. After 
the first Chechen war, they set up terrorist training 
camps in the region. There hundreds of recruits 
from Chechnya and other Muslim-populated Rus- 
sian regions and from abroad practiced explosive 
techniques, guerrilla warfare, and an austere brand 
of Islam, Wahhabism. 

In August 1999, Basayev and Khattab led some 
1,200 trained mujahideen into the neighboring 
Russian republic of Dagestan, seized several moun- 
tainous districts, and declared them the Islamic 
State of Dagestan. A series of attacks on apartment 
buildings in Moscow and other Russian cities— 
widely regarded as catalysts for Russias latest 
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assault on Chechnya—came only a month after 
Basayev’s raid. 

Maskhadov at the time denounced the raid. But 
when Moscow, whose troops expelled the fighters 
from Dagestan, demanded that Maskhadov turn 
over Basayev and Khattab, he refused, calling on the 
Kremlin to release to the Chechens the Russian 
generals who had commanded troops in Chechnya 
during the war of 1994-1996. In the early days of 
October 1999, Russian tanks rolled into Chechnya 
for the second time. The results have been bloody 
to say the least, and there is no end in sight. 

In the past two years, Russia has regained control 
over Chechen territory—at least during daylight— 
and it has begun the so-called Chechenization of 
power in the region. The military command is being 
rapidly replaced by a civil administration staffed by 
Chechen natives loyal to the Kremlin. Many in Rus- 
sia and abroad have criticized the creation of a 
Chechen polity alternative to the separatist govern- 
ment as a dead end and likely to spark a civil war 
among the Chechens. The rebels fiercely target the 
members of the new Chechen administration—their 
efforts culminated in the murder of the Kremlin- 
bankrolled Chechen President Akhmad Kadyrov 
this May. But Moscow remaims adamant and 
installed another president, Alu Alkhanoy, in widely 
criticized elections this August. 


THE RULER AND THE RULED 
The Chechen conflict is not so much about who 
will govern Chechnya. It is about whether Chech- 


“nya will be governed at all 


It is paradigms, not governing forces—a Krem- 
lin puppet state versus an “independent Chechnya” 
controlled by separatists—that are colliding in 
Chechnya. The legalist paradigm grants the 
Chechen people the right to political self-determi- 
nation, but the realist interpretation admits that the 
Chechens have no capacity now or even in the fore- 
seeable future to create a viable state—much less a 
democratic polity based on rule of law. Another 
paradigm, idealism, denies the realities that shape 
Russias harsh policies in Chechnya. 

Envoys to the West representing Maskhadov, the 
Chechen rebel political leader, have exploited the 
idea of the mght to self-determimation, along with 
the plight of Chechen civilians under the Russian 
military. Their efforts to convince Western societies 
that Chechens are being deprived of the chance to 
create their own state have helped advance a view 
of the rebel cause as something other than clear- 
cut terrorism. 
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In Russia itself, Chechen separatists use a differ- 
ent argument. (The Kremlin has its own ideas about 
Chechen self-determination based on the experi- 
ence of a de facto independent Chechnya next to 
Russia’s soft underbelly for most of the 1990s.) 
After a June 2004 raid in the neighboring Russian 
republic of Ingushetia—in which several hundred 
rebels executed dozens of Ingush and Russian 
policemen—Maskhadov in a statement on his web- 
site cited the longevity and fervor of the Chechen 
resistance as a reason for Moscow to start looking 
for peace. The plan for a political solution proposed 
by an ideologue of the Islamist wing of the Chechen 
resistance, Movladi Udugoy, 1s even more blunt: it 
openly calls on the Kremlin to trade the safety of 
Russian interests for independence in Chechnya. 

In what is fast proving suicidal to its reputation 
domestically, Russia’s human rights movement con- 
tinues to act as the strongest supporter of the 
demands of the Chechen rebels in Russia. Follow- 
ing the violence in 
Ingushetia, the coun- 
trys most prominent 
human rights organiza- 
tion, Memorial, issued 
“an appeal to President 
Putin, calling on him 
to create conditions in Chechnya that would allow 
separatists to take part in the political process in the 
republic and participate in future elections. 

Whatever the prospects for such engagement, 
the major argument of these champions of human 
rights is confusing: Russia could not break the 
Chechen resistance in 10 years of military assault; 
therefore, Moscow must acknowledge the rebels as 
a legitimate political entity. Force—not vision or a 
record of state-building achievements—is the fac- 
tor that rights groups are putting forth to legitimize 
the separatist demands. But it was force that 
allowed the most brutal warlords to hijack real 
power from Maskhadov and his weaker army and 
bring about the collapse of the Chechen state after 
the first Chechen war. 


WHY CONFLICT AGAIN? | 

Theories abound as to why Moscow moved into 
Chechnya for the second time in 1999, starting 
with the stated reason of wanting to bring order to 
the crime-ridden region. Some opponents of the 
war offer poorly grounded explanations, such as 
revanchist aspirations on the part of the Russian 
military, or they claim Moscow simply coveted 
Chechen oil. 





Moscow cannot accept a failed state on its 
borders; it needs a viable state in Chechnya. 


Assuring Putin’ rise to power on a wave of anti- 
Chechen sentiment has risen to the top of the 
“plausible” plots proposed by supporters of 
Chechen independence. In demonizing Putin, the 
rebels and their supporters have repeatedly 
expressed hopes that the Chechen conflict can be 
solved by-a less hardhearted successor. But the 
chances of a quick post-Putin pullout are extremely 
low: any ruler of a country as large as Russia, no 
matter how liberal, is destined to think and act 
within terms of realpolitik, and that means Russia's 
security will remain the top priority. 

Whether a state staffed with thugs and convicted 
criminals—as the governments of independent 
Chechnya were—would be any better for common 
Chechen citizens than another puppet regime, with 
many thugs in-it also, could be argued endlessly. The 
question could be answered if it were possible to 
ascertain the true will of the Chechen people. Under 
occupation, it certainly is not possible, but remove 
Russia and the task 
is no easier. If Russia 
were to pull out, tens of 
thousands of pro-Rus- 
sian Chechens would 
flee from the region 
and would not vote. 
Moreover, unrivaled, the organized and armed rebels 
would have the motivation and capacity to intimi- 
date voters. 

That foreign Islamist fighters established ter- 
Torist training camps within a matter of months of 
Russia’s withdrawal from Chechnya in 1996 lends 
further justification to Moscow’s current policies 
in Chechnya. 


THE PAST RECAPTURED 

Rebel leaders do not want to engage in a politi- 
cal process in Russian Chechnya as the human 
rights group Memorial has proposed. They have 
clearly stated that they want the Russians out of the 
republic. The weak point in their rhetoric remains 
how they plan to build an independent and viable 
Chechen state and who among them is capable of 
running it. 

Several plans have been worked out by different 
figures in the Chechen resistance on how Moscow 
should transfer power to the people of Chechnya. 
They all start with Russian troops leaving and 
Chechnya holding free democratic elections, but 
after that the details stop. What comes next 
amounts mostly to vague speculation about how 
Russia needs to help the devastated republic to 


recover or hopeful statements about the potential 
for foreign humanitarian aid and investment. 

The one thing on which these plans agree, at least 
according to the Islamists in the resistance—and 
increasingly Maskhadov, who leads the ethno- 
separatist wing of the resistance—is that indepen- 
dent Chechnya’s legal system will be based on 
shariah (Islamic law). What is not said is how the 
appeal to shariah will help assemble a governable 
entity from the divided Chechen society. 

Shariah was declared in Chechnya in 1996 by 
then-President Zelimkhan Yanderbiev. His succes- 
sor, Maskhadov—in what was billed as an attempt 
to curb crime and to capture Islamist ideology from 
the competing Chechen warlords—went further. He 
disbanded the parliament, signed a constitution that 
was for all intents and purposes a copy of that in use 
in Sudan, and established shariah courts between 
1997 and 1999. These courts made deeds such as 
adultery and homosexuality capital crimes and also 
imposed sentences that ordered amputations and 
flogging. Even minors and pregnant women were 
not exempt from the brutal punishments of the 
Chechen shariah code. 

Many of the Western defenders of Chechen sep- 
aratists do not know this or omit these incidents 
from their discussion of the prospects of Chechnya’s 
sovereignty. In truth, some sincere supporters of the 
idea of Chechen independence may actually have 
little knowledge of the facts, primarily because out- 
side monitors who would have revealed the mis- 
deeds of independent Chechnya’s management 
were unable to venture inside. 

Journalists and human rights monitors—includ- 
ing foreigners—have had some access to “Russian” 
Chechnya since 1999. The return of the state insti- 
tutions that the Moscow military assault installed has 
allowed that. To be sure, these institutions are loose, 
corrupt, and brutal, but they do retain the capacity 
to be held accountable. In Maskhadovs Chechnya— 
in which prominent warlords refused to give up their 
authority to the elected president, prompting smaller 
groups to degenerate into outright criminal gangs— 
the sources of power were atomized beyond the 
point of return. No state-building was possible. 


THE DISMAL FUTURE 
The only way skeptics could be convinced of the 


rebels’ capacity to build a state—which is in itself thes 
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. The most outspoken of Maskhadov’s envoys— 
Akhmed Zakayev in Europe—served as a minister 
of the very same Chechen government that allowed, 
by official Russian estimates, more than 1,000 
hostages to be taken between 1997 and 1999. The 
real figure is no doubt much larger, since victims’ 
relatives were afraid to report abductions to author- 
ities for fear of retribution by kidnappers. A slave 
market operated openly in the Chechen village of 
Urus-Martan, under the protection of the thuggish 
Akhmadov brothers, who gained worldwide noto- 
riety after decapitating Britsh and New Zealand 
telecommunications engineers in their custody. 

Whether by lack of will or capability, Maskhadov'’s 
government did little to stop these and other flagrant 
crimes and violations of human rights in Chechnya. 
Perhaps that was why more people fled Chechnya 
during the period of truce with Moscow between 
1996 and 1999 than were killed or fled in the first 
war from 1994 to 1996. 

Russia cannot get away with being unaccountable 
as easily as Chechnya’s separatist governments can. 
Even if reluctantly, the Kremlin has had to create 
conditions in Chechnya to allow journalists, human 
rights monitors, and humanitarian workers to oper- 
ate with some safety in the republic. That was not 
possible in independent Chechnya, where journal- 
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ists and humanitarian workers who could command 
the highest ransoms were the most coveted prizes 
for the freely operating kidnappers. Given the steady 
flow of information from Chechnya now, improving 
Moscow's human rights practices in the republic has 
become an important task. When Chechnya was a 
failed independent state, even the scope of the 
human rights catastrophe could not be assessed, let 
alone any human rights policies implemented. 

The highly publicized trial of the Russian military 
Colonel Yuri Budanov for the abduction and murder 
of a young Chechen woman—he was sentenced to 
10 years in prison last year—is one example of how 
the system can be forced to work by public pressure. 
By way of contrast, when the Russian Duma in 1999 
condemned the independent Chechen government 
for its public executions, Chechnya’ vice president, 
Vakha Arsanov, told journalists that he did not care 
what anyone said about the executions, they would 
continue regardless. 

The brutal and petty methods of the war and the 
lack of full accountability for Russian military per- 
sonnel who kill and torture Chechen civilians prove 
that the Kremlin's talk about doing good for 
Chechen people still remains rhetoric for the most 
part. But in the larger picture, Russia 1s now fight- 
ing for its own safety m Chechnya. Moscow cannot 
accept a failed state on its borders; it needs a viable 
state in Chechnya, and the stronger the authoritar- 
ian forces there, the better. This represents to the 
Kremlin the only way to subdue dangerous non- 
state actors that threaten Russian security. 


A FAILURE OF TACTICS? , 

The Chechen resistance forms a set of concentric 
circles. At the core are the ideological fighters: 
Basayev's Islamists, who see their cause as jihad 
against infidels; and Maskhadov’ ethno-separatists, 
who demand Chechnya’ independence. Although 


the groups view their missions differently, they 


maintain operational unity The next circle of resis- 
tance consists of organized criminals interested in 
the immediate spoils of war, be ıt paid jihad or 
criminal kidnappings. The third circle of fighters is 
made up of “avengers,” those who have taken up 
arms after their relatives were abused or killed by 
Russian troops or pro-Moscow Chechen police. 
On the ground, the Kremlin’s policies do not 


serve to pacify any of these groups: brutalizing civil- 
1ans multiplies avengers, corruption in the army : 


allows criminals to proliferate, and the humiliation 
of the Chechens strengthens interest in alternative 
political models offered by Basayev and, to a lesser 
degree, Maskhadov. 


Moscow has focused on alleviating poverty and 
unemployment in Chechnya, reasoning that easing 
these contributing factors will create conditions that 
generate greater public support for the Russian state. 
A more effective policy would also do more to tar- 
get the opposition. This would range from trying to 
engage opposition figures in political discussion to 
eliminating the most recalcitrant rebels. Moscow 
should also institute more high-profile tnals and 


_ punishment of military human nghts abusers. This 


would undermine the recruitment of the so-called 
avengers, who are believed to have carried out some 
of the worst terrorist attacks in Russia itself. 

That the Kremlin allowed the war to go into a 
second decade indicates that it ıs not going to pur- 
sue policies dealing directly with the circles of resis- 
tance—ideologues, criminals, and avengers. Instead, 
it is fighting “terrorism”—a critical difference that 
opens the way to mass abuses of human nghts. (The 
Kremlin, after 9-11, quickly pointed to what it said 
were ties between the Chechen separatists and Al 
Qaeda and related groups. However, the evidence 
indicates that it was Al Qaeda that embraced the 
Chechen cause, and not the Chechen rebels that 
have embraced Al Qaeda.) 

The damage is not limited to Chechnya. An 
unavoidable tradeoff between security and civil lib- 
erties in Russia, already severely tilted toward the 
former, will continue to be exacerbated. Until an 
understanding of the strategic deficiency in Moscow’ 
tactics becomes more widely understood, the war 
of attrition will continue to cripple both Chechnya 
and Russia. E 
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“Russian foreign policy-makers seem convinced that playing both sides 
against the middle with other nations is a clever way to advance Moscow's 


interests. It may take many more foreign policy setbacks SEONG they are per- 
suaded otherwise.” . 





Exploiting Rivalries: 
Putin’s Foreign Policy 


MARK N. KATZ 


ike previous Russian leaders—whether 

czarist, Soviet, or post-Soviet—President 

Vladimir Putin is determined to see Russia 
acknowledged as a great power. Indeed, many Rus- 
sians across the country’s political spectrum share 
this goal. There is, however, a serious obstacle in 
the path to achieving it: Russia’s diminished mili- 
tary and economic strength. That strength under- 
lay czarist and Soviet Russia's ability to act and be 
acknowledged as a great power. Today, Russia’s abil- 
ity to credibly threaten the use of force abroad has 
been undermined by its inability to defeat Chechen 
rebels within its own borders. 

Of course, the fact that Russia no longer is 
regarded as a threat by most nations (except some 
of its neighbors) raises the possibility that Moscow 
can get what it wants through persuasion and coop- 
eration Moscow’ post-Soviet experience, however, 
has taught it that good relations with Russia are not 
sufficiently important to most other states that they 
will alter their policies to accommodate Russian 
interests. Neither feared as a threat nor valued as a 
friend, Russia has often found itself simply 
ignored—much to the chagrin of both the Putin 
administration and the Russian public generally. 

Putin appears to have found a solution to this 
problem. He has strived to exploit situations in 
which Moscow, despite its diminished circumstances, 
can affect the balance between opposing sides on a 
given issue, thus providing one side or even both an 
incentive to court Russia. Securing such a position 
can deliver not just tangible economic benefits for 
Moscow, but also the gratification that comes with 


being courted, as well as the self-image of Russia as ` 


a great power that this feeds. Of course, Russia is not 
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the only country, nor is Putin the only Russian leader 
to attempt to exploit rivalries between other states. 
Putin, however, has made this strategy the center- 
piece of Russian foreign policy. 

But how successful has the Russian leader been 
in pursuing this diplomacy? And what has Moscow 
actually gained by attempting to exploit rivalries 
between others? A look at the various areas in which 
Russia has tried this approach shows it has yielded 
far less than Moscow anticipated. 


THE IRAQI OIL GAME 

Well before Putin came to power, Moscow saw 
Iraqi-American hostility as a golden opportunity 
for Russia to exploit. With the cooperation of 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, stiff interna- 
tional economic sanctions were imposed on Iraq 
after its 1990 invasion of Kuwait. Although Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein was undoubtedly dis- 
pleased that Moscow, a once-staunch ally, had 
cooperated with Washington against him in the 
UN Security Council, his regime soon after the war 
over Kuwait began negotiating with several Rus- 
sian firms lucrative oil development contracts that 
would come into effect once sanctions were lifted. 
Baghdad thereby provided Moscow with an incen- 
tive to seek repeal of the Security Council's sanc- 
tions while Saddam was still in power. Moscow, 
in fact, did repeatedly call for the lifting of the 
sanctions regime, albeit without success because 
the United States and Britain used their veto 
power in the Security Council to block the move. 
Even under sanctions, Baghdad managed to favor 


‘Russian firms when it came to signing oil develop- 


ment agreements under the Security Council- 
imposed “oil for food” program that allowed Iraq 
to use oil sale revenues only for domestic “human- 
itarian” purposes. 
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This practice continued after Putin became presi- 
dent at the end of 1999. Beginning in late summer 
2002, however, it became increasingly difficult for 
Moscow to exploit Iraqi-Amencan hostility after the 
Bush administration made clear that it sought Sad- 
dam's ouster. At this point, the question that con- 
cerned Moscow was whether the oil development 
contracts Russian firms had signed (or initialed, 
negotiated, or just discussed) with Saddam's regime 
would be honored after his downfall Moscow sought 
assurances both from Washington and American- 
backed Iraqi opposition groups on this score, but 
they said that only a future Iraqi government could 
decide this. Further, Saddam became angry about 
Moscow's making these overtures. So he canceled the 
one major contract that a Russian oil frm—Lukoil— 
had actually signed to pump oil from Iraqs West 
Qurna field, which is believed to contain 15 billion 
barrels of oil. 

Lukoil has insisted that Saddam's regime did not 
have a legitimate reason to cancel its contract, and 
that it remains valid. But 
neither the United States 
nor the Iraqi government 
has confirmed this. Lukoil, 
for its part, has threatened 
to sue any other company 
awarded a production con- 
tract for West Qurna. On 
March 9, 2004, the Iraqi 
oil ministry signed a contract allowing Lukoil to 
explore West Qurna, but not to extract oil from it. 
At the end of June 2004—when a new Iraqi 
interim government came into being—Lukoil’s 
president said that his company would start pro- 
ducing oil in Iraq in 2005, but it is unclear whether 
the Iraqi government has reached an agreement to 
allow this to happen. 

What Moscow had sought both from Saddam's 
regime and from Washington was certainty that 
Lukoil would retain the West Qurna contract even if 
regime change took place in Iraq. Having received no 
such certainty, it now faces the very task it had 
wanted to avoid: obtaining the new regime's permis- 
sion for Lukoil to exploit West Qurna. Lukoil may 
yet succeed ın operating the field, if only because nei- 
ther the new Iraqi government nor other oil compa- 
nies want to deal with the legal hassle Lukoul has 
threatened to create. But if Lukoil does get its way, 
Iraqi resentment over Lukoil’s and Moscow’ behav- 
ior in this matter may limit Baghdad's willingness to 
let Lukoil or other Russian firms develop Iraq’ other 
proven but undeveloped oil fields. 





Moscow has long recognized Iranian- 
American hostility as an opportunity 
for Russia to sell atomic energy 
technology and weaponry to Tehran. 





GAMING THE IRAQ WAR 

Russia was not alone in opposing a us-led inter- 
vention in Iraq. France, Germany, and many other 
countries did as well. French and German opposi- 
tion offered Putin an opportunity to align Moscow 
with the impeccably democratic governments of 
two of the three most important West European 
states. However, while France opposed an Ameri- 
can-led intervention against Iraq unless UN inspec- 
tors found incontrovertible evidence of an Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction program, and Ger- 
many opposed war even if they did, Russia’s oppo- 
sition was far less categorical. Beginning about six 
months prior to the intervention, Moscow signaled 
Washington that it would drop its opposition to a 
Security Council resolution authorizing the use of 
force against Iraq—for a price. 

Accounts of what Moscow demanded included 
recognition of Russia’s economic interests in Iraq 
(especially oil contracts and debt repayment). Some 
reports also said Moscow wanted Washington to 
drop its objections to 
Russian aid to the Iranian 
nuclear energy program 
and to grant Moscow a 
free hand to intervene in 
Georgias Pankisi Gorge 
(a region where Moscow 
claimed many Chechen 
rebels had found refuge). 
At the same time, Moscow hoped that its alignment 
with France and Germany would lead those two 
countries to make certain concessions to Russia, 
including a halt to their criticism of Russian human 
rights violations in Chechnya and acceptance of 
visa-free travel for Russian citizens between Russia 
and its Kaliningrad exclave after Lithuania jomed 
the European Union (and adopted its immigration 
policies regarding non-EU citizens). Some Russian 
commentators also hoped that the schism between 
Washington and “Old Europe” (as us Defense Sec- 
retary Donald Rumsfeld dubbed France and Ger- 
many) had become so deep that both sides would 
need Moscow to mediate between them. 

In the end Putin did not obtain any of the con- 
cessions he had hoped to gain, either from the 
United States or from France and Germany. Wash- 
ington intervened in Iraq without conceding to any 
of Moscow’s demands. And France and Germany 
declined to compensate Russia for siding with them 
against the United States. The Eu and France have 
continued to criticize Russian policy in Chechnya. 
And the only concession made on the Kaliningrad 


~ 
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issue was to call the papers that Russians must 
obtain an “expedited travel document” instead of a 
vısa. Neither the Bush administration nor the gov- 
ernments of “Old Europe” called on Moscow to act 
as a mediator. 


AIDING IRAN’S NUCLEAR PROGRAM 

Another conflict that Putin has sought to exploit 
is between Iran and the United States. Moscow has 
long recognized Iranian-American hostility as an 
opportunity for Russia to sell atomic energy tech- 
nology and weaponry to Tehran. During a more 
cooperative period of us-Russian relations in 1995, 
Washington and Moscow reached a secret agree- 
ment (signed by Vice President Al Gore and Prime 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin) whereby Russia 
agreed to limit its military and nuclear cooperation 
with Iran in exchange for us support for the Rus- 
sian space program. But in late 2000, at a more acri- 
monious time in US-Russian relations, Putin 
renounced the Gore-Chernomyrdin agreement. 
Partly to assert Russia’s independence from the 
United States and partly to earn money from Iran, 
the Putin administration indicated it would hasten 
the completion of the atomic energy reactor it was 
building for Iran, and expressed a willingness to sell 
additional reactors as well. 

In response to Washington’ concern that Tehran 
might divert spent fuel from its Russian-built 
nuclear reactors to fabricate nuclear weapons, 
Moscow publicly parroted Tehran’s claims that the 
Iranian nuclear energy program was for peaceful 
purposes only and was in full compliance with 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safe- 
guards. Privately, the Putin administration indicated 
that it was willing to make a deal: Russia would end 
its assistance to the Iranian nuclear program in 
return for compensation. 

Washington thought it had made just such a 
deal with the 1995 Gore-Chernomyrdin agreement, 
whereby the removal of us government obstacles 
to Russia's launch of communications satellites 
using American technology was seen as compen- 
sation to Russia for limiting its sales of nuclear and 
military technologies to Iran. Putin’s abrogation of 
the Gore-Chernomyrdin agreement raised doubts 
that Moscow would honor any other compensation 
arrangement. Moreover, Putin seemed unwilling or 
unable to curb the ambitions of Russia’s atomic 
energy agency to sell nuclear reactors to Iran— 
something the agency saw as vital to its very sur- 
vival given the dearth of other customers for these 
products. Finally, as Iran appeared to be inching 
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closer and closer toward being able to build a 

nuclear weapon, even an end to Russian atomic 

energy assistance to Iran seemed unlikely to pre- 

vent this from happening. Compensating Moscow 

to halt its nuclear assistance to Tehran appeared. 
increasingly pointless to Washington. 

While some Russian commentators have 
expressed concern about Iran’s acquiring nuclear 
weapons, Putin administration officials insist that 
Iran cannot do this. Some have even claimed that 
Washington is not worried about this either, but 
wants Russia to stop selling nuclear reactors to Iran 
so that American firms can. 

And yet, despite Iran’s seeming dependence on 
Russia for the sale of nuclear reactors and conven- 
tional weaponry, Putins government has been 
unable to get much of what it wants from Tehran. 
In an ongoing dispute over the delimitation of the 
oil-rich Caspian Sea, for example, Tehran has not 
accepted the “modified median line” proposed by 
Russia, Azerbaijan, and Kazakhstan that would give 
Iran 13 percent of the Caspian. Iran has insisted on 
a 20 percent share—even though it had only 11 
percent of the Caspian Sea during the Soviet era. 

In addition, as of mid-2004, Tehran had not 
signed an agreement to return spent fuel to Russia 
that Moscow says must occur if it is going to pro- 
vide the uranium to operate the nuclear reactor it 
is building. Press reports indicate that such an 
agreement might be signed this fall Although Rus- 
sia hopes to build up to five more reactors in Iran, 
Tehran insists that it will not sign contracts for fur- 
ther construction until the first reactor is completed 
(there have been numerous delays). 

Instead of being able to exploit Tehran's depen- 
dence on Moscow to extract concessions from 
Iran, the Putin administration appears fearful that 
pressuring Iran on issues of concern to Moscow 
(not to mention Washington) could result in the 
Russian atomic energy industry’s failure to secure 
contracts for the additional nuclear reactors it 
hopes to build for Iran. 


KYOTO IN THE BALANCE 

Putin also has sought international advantage in 
negotiations over the Kyoto climate treaty. The deci- 
sion by the Bush administration and the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate not to ratify the agreement 
has provided Russia with extraordinary leverage 
over the treaty’s fate. The Kyoto treaty will take 
effect only if the industrial nations that were 
responsible for 55 percent of greenhouse gas emis- 
sions in 1990 have ratified it by 2008. So far, the 
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treaty has been ratified by nations—including 
Japan, Canada, and members of the EU—that pro- 
duced 44 percent of the 1990 emissions levels. (The 
United States produced 21 percent.) Because Rus- 
sia has an emissions share of 17 percent, its ratifi- 
cation alone could bring the treaty into effect. 
Aware of this, the Putin administration has sought 
to exploit Russia’s position as the country that 
determines Kyoto'’s fate. 

The treaty requires that the ratifying industrial 
nations reduce output of certain emissions to below 
the levels they were producing in 1990. But it allows 
states producing over their quota to purchase emis- 
sions credits from states producing under theirs. In 
addition, countries (or companies) producing over 
their quotas can invest in projects that cut green- 
house gases elsewhere, with the resulting reductions 
positively affecting the quota of the investing coun- 
try. Because Russian greenhouse gas emissions have 
dropped by nearly a 
third since 1990 (as 
a result of economic 
decline—not greater 
environmental clean- 
up efforts), Russia 
would have a massive 
amount of spare emis- 
sions credits to sell 
and could be an attractive destination for foreign 
investors seeking credit from projects that cut Rus- 
sian emissions. 

The Putin administration was not satisfied with 
the potential for making money that ratifying the 
Kyoto treaty offered. Instead, it wanted guarantees 
from the FU, Japan, and Canada that they would 
purchase credits from—or make investments in— 
Russia in the amount of $3 billion annually. The 
three refused. Indeed, the Eu ın particular made 
clear that it was displeased by this form of bargain- 
ing. Putin, after first indicating that Russia would 
ratify the Kyoto treaty, now raised the possibility in 
September 2003 that Russia might not do so. 

If these tactics were a ploy to pressure the Euro- 
peans into meeting Moscow’s demands for fear of 
the treaty’s not otherwise coming into effect, they 
backfired. Instead of giving ın to Moscow's 
demands, the EU made its approval for Russian 
admission into the World Trade Organization con- 
ditional on a pledge that Russia would ratify the 
Kyoto treaty. Putin himself delivered the pledge at 
the EU-Russian summit in May 2004. The Russian 
Duma (the legislative body that must actually rat- 
ify the treaty) has not yet acted on it, and Moscow 





While the cost of playing games with 
Beijing over Siberian oil export routes is not 
yet clear, it is certain that an annoyed China 

will impose some cost on Russia. 





may still attempt to extract “guarantees” from the 
EU. But in this case it appears the EU has more lever- 
age over Russia than vice versa. For if Moscow does 
not ratify the treaty by 2008 (when ıt will lapse if it 
has not yet gone into effect), the emissions credits 
and incentives to invest in the Russian energy sec- 
tor created by Kyoto will not materialize. 


QIL PIPELINE POLITICS 

Russia's oil riches have created an opportunity to 
play off China and Japan against each other. Both 
China and Japan seek to reduce their dependence on 
oil imports from the volatile Middle East by pur- 
chasing oil from Siberia. Because Siberia does not 
appear to have enough oil to satisfy both China and 
Japan, a competition between them has emerged over 
which Siberian oil pipeline route Russia will build. 
Putin administration machinations and a dispute 
between two Russian oil companies have compli- 
cated the competi- 
tion. Although there 
are numerous Rus- 
sian oil companies, 
many of which have 
been privatized, the 
State-owned (and often 
slow and inefficient) 
Transneft exercises 
monopoly control over the construction and opera- 
tion of oil pipelines in Russia. Privately owned Yukos, 
Russia’s largest oil company, sought to break this 
monopoly by building a pipeline that would carry oil 
from fields it owned in eastern Siberia to Daqing, a 
city in China’s northeastern interior. 

As this deal was being finalized, the Japanese gov- 
ernment proposed that Russia build a pipeline from 
eastern Siberia to Nakhodka on Russia's Pacific 
coast. This route would be twice as long (and two to 
four times more expensive) than Yukos’s proposed 
pipeline to Daqing. But the Japanese argued that the 
Nakhodka route would benefit Russia more because 
oil piped there could be exported by sea to many dif- 
ferent countries (including both Japan and China), 
whereas the Daqing route would make purchases of 
oil through that pipeline dependent on China alone. 

Although Tokyo offered to buy all the oil from 
the Nakhodka route and to provide low-interest 
loans to cover the cost of its construction, Russian 
Prime Minister Mikhail Kasyanov indicated in April 
2003 that it was the Daqing route that would be 
built. The following month, Yukos signed an agree- 
ment to sell oil to China from the Daqing route, 
which it expected to complete in 2005. But as the 


Putin administration turned against Yukos (both in 
retaliation for the political challenge that its chief, 
Mikhail Khodorkovsky, posed to the president and 
possibly as a means for Putin supporters to seize 
Yukos's assets for themselves), completion of the 
Daqing route looked less and less likely. 

In September 2003, the Russian Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources indicated that it would issue a nega- 
tive assessment of the Daqing pipeline route on 
environmental grounds (it also had environmental 
objections to the Nakhodka pipeline route). On a 
visit to Beijing later that month, Prime Minister 
Kasyanov informed his Chinese hosts that construc- 
tion of the Daqing pipeline would be “postponed.” 
Shortly thereafter, Japan offered a beefed up package 
for the Nakhodka route, including $5 billion in 
financing to support pipeline construction and $2 
billion for Siberian oil field development. Since then, 
press coverage indicates that Transneft will build the 
Nakhodka pipeline route, although Moscow will not 
make a final decision until the end of 2004. 

A desire to exploit Sino-Japanese rivalry over 
export routes has not been the sole factor in the 
Putin administration’s decision making on this 
issue; Transneft’ interest ın retaining its pipeline 
monopoly and Putins vendetta against Yukos chair- 
man Khodorkovsky also have played a role. Säl, 
the existence of Sino-Japanese competition for 
Siberian oil certainly pushed Tokyo to provide very 
generous financial incentives in an attempt to 
induce Moscow to build the Nakhodka route. 

On the other hand, the Putin administration irri- 
tated Beijing by derailing the deal for the Daqing 
pipeline route after it had been agreed to. And Bei- 
jing is in a position to impose some costs on Rus- 
sia. China’s decision in January 2004 to impose 
anti-dumping tariffs on Russian steel (announced 
as the Russian foreign minister was arriving in Bei- 
jing) was seen as clear retalhation for Moscow's 
backtracking on the Daqing pipeline deal. Beijing 
has also revived its efforts to have an oil pipeline 
built from Kazakhstan to China’s western Xinjiang 
region. Whatever oul China buys from Kazakhstan 
would represent lost sales for Russia. 


THE SCORECARD i 
How well has Putins policy of attempting to 
exploit nvalries between others worked? There have 
been some positive results. In Iraq Russia gained the 
promise of oil deals ın the summer of 2002 just as 
the Iraqi-American crisis was heating up. Its inter- 
national image may have been burnished as Ger- 
many and France and America and Britain courted 
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Russia ın the lead-up to the us-led invasion of Iraq. 
Moscow also appears to have prompted Japan to up 
the financial ante in the rivalry over where a Siberian 
oil prpeline should be built. 

Often, however, Putin’s attempts to exploit rival- 
ries have produced negative results for Russia. Sad- 
dam canceled the Lukoil contract for the West Qurna 
field because Moscow was seeking commitments 
from Washington and the Iraqi opposition to honor 
the contract if Saddam was overthrown. The us-led 
Coalition Provisional Authority did not agree to 
restore it, nor has the Iraqi interim government done 
so yet. Despite Irans dependence on Russia for com- 
pletion of a nuclear reactor, Tehran has made no con- 
cessions to Moscow on the division of the Caspian 
Sea, and has not yet signed contracts for additional 
reactors or for the return to Russia of spent fuel from 
the one reactor Moscow is building. Not only did 
Moscow fail in its attempts to elicit guarantees that 
it would receive $3 billion annually from the Eu in 
return for ratifying the Kyoto treaty, but the EU made 
its approval for Russian admission into the World 
Trade Organization conditional on a pledge from 
Putin that Russia would ratify Kyoto. And while the 
cost of playing games with Beijing over Siberian oil 
export routes 1s not yet clear, it is certain that an 
annoyed China will impose some cost on Russia. 

A more general problem associated with attempt- 
ing to exploit rivalnes between other countries is 
that the other countries resent this approach. They 
may make some concessions to Moscow to get it to 
change its behavior. But if the Putin administration 
continues to play both sides off against each other, 
other governments may conclude that making con- 
cessions to Moscow does not buy them anything— 
hence concessions are not worth making. When one 
or both sides to an exploited rivalry decides there is 
nothing to be gained from acceding to Russia’s 
wishes, then the Putin administration looks weak 
for setting forth demands that are rejécted or 
ignored. And when this happens, Putin's ultimate 
goal of having Russia acknowledged by others as a 
great power becomes increasingly elusive. 

Putin’s efforts to seek advantage in international 
rivalries appear to have produced more losses than 
gains for Russian foreign policy. Yet it is doubtful that 
his administration will abandon this approach. Even 
though it has resulted in important setbacks, Russian 
foreign policy-makers seem convinced that playing 
both sides against the middle with other nations is a 
clever way to advance Moscow’ interests. It may take 
many more foreign policy setbacks before they are 
persuaded otherwise. E 





“The Rose Revolution represented a victory not only for the Georgian people 


but for democracy globally. [It] . 


. demonstrated that, by aggressively con- 


| testing elections, exercising basic freedoms of speech and assembly, and apply- 
| ing smart strategic thinking, a democratic opposition . can defeat a weak 


semi-democratic kleptocracy.” 
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-Georgia’s Rose Revolution 


LINCOLN MITCHELL 


n the afternoon of November 23, 2003, 
() Georgias Rose Revolution culminated with 

an eerie Oedipal image. Two opposıtion 
leaders, Mikhail Saakashvili and Zurab Zhvania, 
walked into President Eduard Shevardnadze’ office. 
Shevardnadze had brought both men into politics 
and mentored them; as recently as three days ear- 
lier he had referred to them as his children. Yet on 
that afternoon they had come to put an end to the 
political turmoil Shevardnadze had fathered by 
overseeing fraudulent elections. A few minutes after 
entering his office the two emerged with Shevard- 
nadze’s resignation letter, abruptly terminating his 
long career as Georgia’s leader. 

The Rose Revolution represented a victory not 
only for the Georgian people but for democracy 
globally. The revolution that took as its symbol a 
red rose (held aloft by Saakashvili as he and his sup- 
porters stormed into the Parliament building on 
November 22) demonstrated that, by aggressively 
contesting elections, exercising basic freedoms of 
speech and assembly, and applying smart strategic 
thinking, a democratic opposition can defeat a weak 
semi-democratic kleptocracy. . 


SHEVARDNADZE’S FATE 

Shevardnadze’s final act in politics seemed an 
ignominious end for a figure who had been broadly 
lauded as one of the crucial actors in the peaceful 
resolution of the cold war. How did the admired 
diplomat who had negotiated with the United States 
and stood by President Mikhail Gorbachev during 
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the last days of the Soviet Union end up leading 
such a corrupt, ineffective regime and allow such 


‘massive election fraud? 
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To fully answer this question, it is essential to 
realize that Shevardnadze by the fall of 2002 had 
been the leader of Georgia for almost 30 years, with 
a brief interregnum when he served as Soviet foreign 
minister while one of his lieutenants led Georgia. 
Many American and European Georgia watchers 
may have wondered how Shevardnadze could do 
such a good job as foreign minister and such a bad 
job as president of Georgia. But many Georgians 
viewed Shevardnadze’ time as foreign minister as an 
anomaly, standing out as good work after his poor 
leadership from 1972 to 1985 as first secretary of the 
Communist Party in Georgia and before his disas- 
trous presidency beginning in 1993. 

Too many Westerners were reluctant to hold She- 
vardnadze responsible for Georgia’s problems, while 
almost all ordinary Georgians blamed him person- 
ally. Many held him largely responsible for losing 
the rebellious territories of Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia during his first years as president. Shevard- 
nadze was masterful at speaking to Western politi- 
cians and leaders on their brief visits to Georgia. 
Many were simply excited to have a meeting and a 
photograph with the great statesman; few had the 
courage to question him about the problems in his 
regime. This remained true as the elections of 
November 2003 approached: 

Shevardnadze was a brilliant politician, but he 
was never a real democrat. As Georgia's president, 
he projected himself as a leader who, because of his 
background, was uniquely positioned to bring 
about democracy and political modernity in Geor- 
gia. However, in many respects he was not unlike 
other former communist leaders governing newly 
independent countries. Shevardnadze had suc- 
ceeded over the course of decades in a highly com- 


petitive political system, but not one based on 
democratic legitimacy. 

Shevardnadze knew how to make political deals, 
allow political freedoms, use cronyism and corrup- 
tion, and do whatever was necessary to stay in 
power. He also understood the value of his interna- 
tional reputation in presenting his admunistration to 
the West. Yet, as conditions in Georgia deteriorated 
during the last years of his administration, and as his 
closest protégés became his political opposition, it 
was increasingly difficult for Shevardnadze to main- 
tain any kind of legitimacy or political strength 
domestically. After his party tried to steal the parlia- 
mentary elections in November 2003, there was no 
institution strong enough to defend him when he 
faced somewhat modest demonstrations and very 
determined opposition leaders. 

As Georgias parliamentary elections approached 
in the fall of 2003, corruption was rampant, private- 
sector growth and foreign investment had slowed, 
and many government officials enjoyed ill-gotten 
wealth and privilege. President Shevardnadze’s 


enormous international prestige had, to a signifi- . 


cant extent, succeeded in preventing foreign policy- 
makers and diplomats from recognizing or coming 
to terms with Georgia's flawed electoral processes, 
its corruption, and its failing economy. Nonetheless, 
Shevardnadze’ political support within Georgia had 
begun to erode since his reelection in 2000. Zhva- 
nia, the speaker of Parliament, and Saakashvili, his 
justice minister, broke with the president in 2001 
and 2002, as did Zhvania’s replacement as speaker 
of Parliament, another one-time Shevardnadze pro- 
tégé, Nino Burjanadze, in 2003. 

By mid-2003, Shevardnadze was considerably 
weaker politically than he had been following the 
2000 presidential election when he and his party, 
the Citizens Union of Georgia (CUG), appeared to 
be at the height of their strength. At that time, 
although the economy remained weak and corrup- 
tion widespread, many Georgians were pleased that 
Shevardnadze had managed to bring a measure of 
stability to Georgia, and they were beginning to 
enjoy greater civil liberties and freedoms. Addi- 
tionally, Shevardnadze had set the country on a pro- 
Western course and strengthened relations with 
Georgias most important ally, the United States, 
while maintaining a delicate balancing act with 
Georgia’s powerful northern neighbor, Russia. 


THE STOLEN ELECTION 
The November 2, 2003, parliamentary election 
in Georgia was marked by rampant ballot stuffing, 
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multiple voting, late poll openings, ballots not being 
delivered to some polling places, and voter lists that 
included dead people but excluded thousands of 
live voters. Moreover, when the polls closed that 
Sunday evening the fraud had only begun. Many 
opposition groups felt that, while they could com- 
bat—or even live with—a certain amount of fraud 
during polling hours, the fraud during the count- 
ing of the votes was potentially more dangerous. A 
three-party pro-government bloc controlled the 
Central Election Commission as well as all local- 
and district-level election commissions. As a result, 
the pro-government coalition For a New Georgia, 
and in the Georgian republic of Ajara, the Revival 
party (the authoritarian party that controlled that 
southwestern region of Georgia) had ample oppor- 
tunity after the polls closed to further fraudulently 
increase their votes. 

Opposition politicians and civic groups com- 
bated election fraud at the counting stage by two 
means. First, the International Society for Fair Elec- 
tions and Democracy, a Georgian election monitor- 
ing organization, conducted a parallel vote and 
turnout tabulation—a large, statistically valid sam- 
ple of turnout and results. The group stationed 
observers all day ın 20 percent of Georgias polling 
places, where they fed observed turnout and vote 
totals for each party to a central data-entry office. 
Second, an exit poll funded by nongovernment 
organizations was released shortly after voting 
ended on Sunday. The data from both sources 
showed two important things: that both the Revival 
party and the government continued their election 
fraud in the aggregation of precinct-level results, 
and that, among opposition parties, Saakashvili's 
National Movement was the election’s clear winner. 
The Burjanadze Democrats, led by Burjanadze and ` 
Zhvania, did not do as well as expected. 

The preliminary results did not include Ajara, 
home to Georgia’s most fraudulent elections. 
Ajaran officials waited until November 6, after 
returns from the rest of the country had been sub- 
mitted, to turn in their largely fabricated results, 
which were based on inflated turnout from inflated 
voter lists. The Revival party received 95 percent 
of the vote, exceeding estimates by even the most 
cynical Ajara watchers. 


THE ROSE BLOOMS 

Armed with the proof provided by the voting 
monitors and exit polls, the opposition refused to 
accept the elections outcome. On November 4, the 
Burjanadze Democrats and National Movement 
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began a vigil in front of Parliament. For nine days, 
demonstrators ranging in number from approxi- 
mately 500 to 5,000 stood ın front of the Parliament 
building to protest the vote fraud. The Burjanadze 
Democrats called for new elections, hoping to draw 
attention away from their poor showing 1n the elec- 
tion results. The National Movement called for the 
president's resignation, a call that soon caught on 
with all the demonstrators and leaders, and 
demanded that it be recognized as the election’ true 
winners. Throughout this penod, tensions between 
the rival Burjanadze Democrats and the National 
Movement and their leaders, which had prevented 
pre-election unification, remained strong. 

The government bloc responded to the demon- 
strations by waving the bloody shirt of destabiliza- 
tion, the last refuge to which an authoritarian, even 
a soft one like Shevardnadze, clings. The president 
also belittled the protests, maintaining that only he 





Shevardnadze. Tenaciously, Saakashvili refused to 
back down and said he would bring people in as 
well to reclaim the space. By late in that week, the 
possibility of clashes between opposition demon- 


, Strators and Ajarans appeared to threaten the non- 


violence that until then had charactenzed the 
protests. (A clash was avoided on the weekend of 
Shevardnadze’s resignation when Abashidze’s sup- 
porters left the space in front of Parliament shortly 
after Saakashvili and his supporters entered the 
building—indicating that loyalty to Abashidze did 
not translate into loyalty for Shevardnadze.) Ten- 
sions were exacerbated on the evening of Novem- 
ber 20 when the government issued the final 
election results, which were clearly fraudulent, and 
announced the new parliament. 

The turning point occurred on November 22, 
when Shevardnadze sought to seat the new parlia- 
ment. Had he succeeded, the moment of opportunity 


could guarantee stability in for the opposition would 
Georgia and that he would have passed because the 
not resign because of “afew Shevardnadze was a brilliant politician, new legislature would have 
hundred kids.” Other oppo- but he was never a real democrat. immediately elected a new 


sition parties, such as Labor 
and New Rights, opposed 
the demonstrations from the start, a mistake that cost 
them a great amount of support. 

Ajaran leader Aslan Abashidze made clear his 
support for President Shevardnadze. Ajaran tele- 
vision ran spots comparing Saakashvili to Hitler 
and Zhvania to a molting snake, while Revival 
party leaders warned of a fascist takeover of Geor- 
gia led by Zhvania and Saakashvili During this 
time Shevardnadze made a trip to Ajara and stood 
publicly with Abashidze to emphasize their sup- 
port for each other. 

By mid-November, the two sides had arrived at a 
deadlock. The protesters kept up their vigil, but the 
president refused to resign as the government con- 
tinued to count the votes. On November 14, the 
biggest demonstrations up to that time occurred as 
more than 20,000 people jammed the streets in 
front of Parliament. However, at the end of that 
night Saakashvili, by then the undisputed leader of 
the opposition, told the demonstrators to go home 
and await further instructions. The crowd peace- 
fully dispersed. Unclear calls for civil disobedience 
began the following day, while rumors of an 
inevitable deal persisted. 

The week of November 17 began relatively qui- 
etly amid rumors that Abashidze was sending peo- 
ple from Ajara to Tbilisi, the capital, to occupy the 
space in front of Parliament and show support for 


pro-government speaker. 
According to the constitu- 
tion, the speaker of Parliament assumes the pres- 
idency if the president is incapacitated or resigns. 
If the speaker then in office—opposition leader 
Nino Burjanadze—had been replaced by a pro- 
government speaker, there would have been no 
use demanding Shevardnadze’ resignation. There- 
fore, the opposition disrupted the seating of the 
fraudulently elected parliament as soon as a quo- 
rum had been reached. The moment Shevardnadze 
allowed himself to be hustled out the door by his 
security guards, an image televised around the 
world, it was over. The emperor was finally 
revealed to have no clothes. 

Shevardnadze hung on as president for another 30 
hours, but his fundamental weakness had been 
exposed. There was no sector of society in Georgia— 
no ethnic group, social class, or geographical area— 
to which he could turn for support. Even in Ajara, 
the relationship between Abashidze and Shevard- 
nadze did not bring any real support for.the presı- 
dent. The only people still backing Shevardnadze 
were those who were individually enriching them- 
selves through his presidency. This became clear to 
Shevardnadze as Saturday mght and Sunday wore on. 
So, after first insisting that he would not leave office, 
by Sunday evening even Shevardnadze saw he had 
nowhere to turn, and resigned. Burjanadze under the 
constitution became acting president. 





The consolidation of the democratic breakthrough 
of November 2003 continued with Georgia's presi- 
dential and parliamentary elections in January and 
March 2004, respectively, in which Saakashvili was 
elected president in a landslide and the National 
Movement party of Saakashvili, Zhvania, and Bur- 
janadze won a huge majority in Parliament. Zhvania 
was appointed to the newly created position of prime 
minister; Burjanadze returned to being speaker of 
Parliament. Both the presidential and parliamentary 
elections were viewed as generally free and fair. The 
elections demonstrated that, while the November 
2003 demonstrations may have been small, the 
democratic sentiments they expressed were sup- 
ported by a substantial majonity of Georgians. 

How did the undersized protests following the 
fraudulent elections of 2003 lead to Shevardnadze% 
resignation and the Rose Revolution? A number of 
factors were at play, not least the fundamental weak- 
ness of Shevardnadze’s administration, resulting from 
his failures as president. But most critical were Geor- 
gia’s vibrant civil society, the sometimes ambiguous 
role of the international community, us and European 
governments, and private foundations; the opposi- 
tion’s belated unity; and the destructive role played 
by the Revival party and the Ajaran authorities. 


FERTILE CIVIL SOCIETY 

Georgia during the Shevardnadze years was one 
of the freest post-Soviet countries, featuring a vibrant 
civil society and numerous interest and advocacy 
groups. Shevardnadze claimed—and deserved—a 
fair amount of the credit for this. Georgians may have 
suffered from rampant unemployment, unreliable 
energy delivery, a corrupt and ineffective govern- 
ment, and a deteriorating infrastructure, but they did 
enjoy political freedom. And Georgias weak econ- 
omy helped contribute to the vibrancy of NGos. For 
honest Georgians seeking to make a good living, the 
civil sector was the place to work because NGOs were 
funded by foreign money and could pay decent 
salaries. By 2003 many. of Georgias best and bright- 
est were working for NGOs. 

In addition to civic organizations, a culture of 
activism had emerged; Georgians were not afraid to 
demonstrate their discontent following the elections. 
While the protests did not reach large numbers until 
the weekend of Shevardnadze’ resignation, there was 
little attempt to repress them. The groups that har- 
ried government officials for months and mobilized 
students to participate in the demonstrations, that 
monitored the elections and announced how fraud- 
ulent the results were, and that publicly criticized the 
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government for illegal and corrupt behavior—as well 
as the thousands of citizens who took to the streets— 
demonstrate how important civil society and politi- 
cal freedom were in the Rose Revolution. 

The media played an equally important role, most 
notably the pro-opposition television station, Rus- 
tavi 2. Georgian electronic and print media during 
the Shevardnadze years were very diverse and 
included strongly antigovernment opinions. The 
barriers to information for many Georgians were not 
censorship, but the frequent blackouts that made it 
difficult to rely on television news, and the poverty 
that made it difficult for some to pay for newspapers. 
During the pre-election period, Rustavi 2 covered 
the opposition consistently, providing a regular plat- 
form to Zhvania, Saakashvili, and other opposition 
leaders. Rustavi 2 also helped fund the exit poll, 
which it then publicized after the election. 

Lost in the celebration of the Rose Revolution is 
the reality that only beginning on November 22 was 
it a mass movement. During most of the vigil, 
crowds were considerably less than 5,000 people. 
The rhetoric of the opposition, particularly 
Saakashvili’, appeared out of place for what seemed 
like small demonstrations largely by the political 
class. This was clear to anybody who walked by the 
demonstrations, as I did. 

But most Georgians did not walk by the demon- 
strations. They watched them on television, mostly 
on Rustavi 2. Rustavi 25 coverage of the protests 
was almost nonstop, except to provide periodic 
interviews and roundtables with opposition lead- 
ers—who often used the opportunities to inform 
Georgians about upcoming demonstrations and 
actions. Moreover, the station always showed 
images of demonstrators tightly packed together, 
shying away from aerial shots that might have 
shown that the protesters were crowded in a rela- 
tively small space. Rustavi 25 image of the vigil dif- 
fered just enough from reality to give viewers the 
impression that there really was a mass movement 
actively supporting Saakashvili and the opposition. 


INTERNATIONAL NOURISHMENT 

The us and European governments sought to 
support both Shevardnadze and democracy in 
Georgia. Washington backed Shevardnadze because 
his government supported America’s major foreign 
policy goals, and because strong personal ties 
existed at the highest levels of the two govern- 
ments. Shevardnadze often spoke of his friendship 
with former Secretary of State James Baker, the 
Bushes, and other high-ranking officials. It was thus 
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difficult for many international figures to realize 
that Shevardnadze himself had become an obstacle 
to democracy in Georgia. Many preferred to think 
that he was doing his best and that the opposition 
just needed to be more patient. 

Contrary to Shevardnadze’s claim after he was 
deposed, the diplomatic and foreign-assistance com- 
munities did not wholeheartedly support the oppo- 
sition. In fact, for much of 2003 Zhvania and 
Saakashvil accused the United States of being too 
timid in its criticism of Shevardnadze, particularly 
regarding issues of election fairness. American orga- 
nizations such as the National Democratic Institute, 
for which I worked at the hme, worked more with 
the opposition. But we were always aware that if we 
were seen as too close to Shevardnadze’ opponents 
it would hurt us, not least with our own US govern- 
ment. To the Georgian president and his supporters 
this nuance was hard to discern. Instead, they saw 
millions of American dollars going to often highly 
effective and committed NGOs 
and watchdog groups, which 


officials. These relationships were sources of 
encouragement and support during the period lead- 
ing up to and including the Rose Revolution. How- 
ever, had the Rose Revolution failed, the opposition 
would likely have accused the United States of not 
supporting it strongly enough. America’ close rela- 
tionship with Shevardnadze and its unwillingness 
to recognize Shevardnadze'’s turn away from democ- 
racy are easily overlooked now. 


THE OPPOSITION UNITES 
Another factor that played an important role was 
the putting aside of divisions among the opposition. 
Within 48 hours of the polls closing on November 2, 
Saakashvili and Zhvania, who had only recently been 
political foes, and Burjanadze found their political 
futures tied mextricably together. However, 
they had different goals. Zhvania and Burjanadze at 
first wanted to secure a place in the new Parliament: 
contrary to the data from the parallel vote tabulation 
and exit polls, initial official 
returns showed their party 


payed sg earn Bloodshed was avoided largely pres A secrete nie 
agenda. because the president was too ture. Saakashvili's National 


In addition to the diplo- 
matic help and assistance 
money, the Rose Revolution 
received critical support from us-based philanthropist 
George Soros. It was Soros who encouraged what 
became known as the “Serbian model.” He paid for 
several trips and exchanges between Georgian and 
Serb activists and politicians, durmg which the Geor- 
gians gleaned lessons from Serbs who had helped 
defeat Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic. Soross 
Open Society Georgia Foundation was a major fun- 
der of the exit poll that helped reveal the extent of 
election fraud, along with other democracy and elec- 
tion fairness projects. And because they were not 
funded by a foreign, friendly government, Soros’ rep- 
resentatives in Georgia could be more outspoken in 
their criticisms of Shevardnadze’ regime. 

US assistance to Georgia was critical. It included 
study and young leaders programs that allowed 
people like Saakashvili to learn about politics in the 
United States; democracy-assistance programs such 
as the National Democratic Institute, which helped 
nurture coalitions among democratic political 
groups; funding for domestic organizations that 
monitored the elections; and a degree of support for 
the opposition leaders. Both Saakashvili and Zhva- 
nia had spent years cultivating relationships with 
American politicians, NGO leaders, and government 


politically weak to command it. 


Movement wanted to be rec- 
ognized as the election win- 
ners based on the same data. 
Within two days signals came from the authorities 
that the Burjanadze Democrats had made it past the 
7 percent threshold. Some saw the announcement as 
a clumsy attempt by the government and the Central 
Election Commission to separate the interests of the 
two parties. There was speculation that a deal had 
been made whereby the Burjanadze Democrats 
would be guaranteed a place in Parliament if they 
stopped supporting the National Movement. 

The Burjanadze Democrats realized, however, 
that getting 7 percent or 8 percent of the votes, sig- 
nificantly less than they thought they had earned, 
would prove a Pyrrhic victory. To a great extent they 
felt this way because they did not want to be ina 
Parliament dominated by the government bloc and 
Saakashvili's National Movement. Briefly, Bur- 
janadze Democrats even spread somewhat implau- 
sible rumors that the government had collaborated 
with the National Movement during the election as 
part of a plan to exclude the Burjanadze Democrats 
from political power. 

So, in a bold stroke of parnal genius, the Bur- 
janadze Democrats called for new elections and 
then announced that if new elections were not held, 
they would boycott the new Parliament and not 


take the seats they had earned. This position under- 
scored the extent to which the elections had been 
fraudulent, but it was also percerved as an attack on 
the National Movement because it implied that that 
party’s defeat of the Burjanadze Democrats was 
somehow illegitimate. The National Movement 
maintained that, whatever else had happened in the 
election, Saakashvili had proved that he was far 
more popular than Zhvania or Burjanadze. 
Saakashvili did not want to have all the returns 
thrown out. The National Movement simply 
wanted to be recognized as the winner of the elec- 
tion, or to see Shevardnadze resign. 

These machinations occurred behind the scenes. 
Publicly, the opposition parties presented an image 
of unity. And this unity, while strained from the 
beginning, was absolutely essential. Shevardnadze 
would have been able to defeat any of his former 
protégés individually; with the three leaders 
together, the president was ina far more difficult 
position. According even to the exit polls and par- 
allel vote tabulations, the National Movement and 
Burjanadze Democrats spoke for at most only 45 
percent of the electorate, but a majority of the coun- 
try’s top organizers and committed activists identi- 
fied with one of these parties. 

Saakashvili's seemingly hopeless demand for 
President Shevardnadze’s resignation was viewed 
more seriously because he was joined by Zhvania 
and Burjanadze, who both enjoyed reputations as 
being more moderate than Saakashvili. Similarly, 
Burjanadze and Zhvania did not have enough pop- 
ular support to mobilize people or make strong 
demands on the government without the backing 
of Saakashvili and his party. It was clear that if the 
opposition parties fought among themselves, as 
they had for most of 2002 and 2003, Shevardnadze, 
not his opponents, would drive events. 


FRIEND OF THE DEVIL 

Also working against the president were the coali- 
tion partners that he sought out in his moment of 
crisis. Until May 2004, the region of Ajara in south- 
west Georgia was governed not by the authorities in 
Tbilisi, but by Abashidze and his Revival party. 
Abashidze was a dictator who exercised complete 
power over Ajara, where people had significantly 
less freedom of speech and association than their co- 
nationals in the rest of Georgia. 

Elections in Ajara also were less free. Because 
two-thirds of Georgia’s Parliament is elected by a 
single-list party vote, rigged elections ın Ajara gave 
Revival a disproportionately large representation in 
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the legislature. On November 2, 2003, few were 
surprised by election fraud in Ajara, but its extent 
was by most measures the worst in Georgia. 

The relationship between Abashidze and She- 
vardnadze had always been complex. Although 
Abashidze publicly identified himself and Revival 
as part of the opposition, the two leaders, through 
their parties, had cooperated extensively on the 
Central Election Commission as well as in Parlia- 
ment, and Abashidze had criticized the other oppo- 
sition parties. However, Revival and Abashidze were 
still disliked outside of Ajara for their undemocratic 
regime and their constant threats of secession from 
the rest of Georgia. 

When Shevardnadze turned to Abashidze for 
help in November 2003—he was the only politician 
who could offer real resources and support—it mfu- 
riated the Georgian people, who saw the two as 
partners in election fraud. Shevardnadze exacer- 
bated this sentiment when he flew to the Ajaran 
capital of Batumi after the election to appear pub- 
licly with Abashidze. The latter's support for She- 
vardnadze included sending busloads of Ajaran 
toughs into Tbilisi to occupy the space in front of 
Parliament after the vigil ended on November 14, 
making it clear to the public that Shevardnadze was 
the one raising the threat of violence and to the 
demonstrators and their leaders that the situation 
was beyond negotiation. 

After Shevardnadze’s resignation, Abashidze’s 
support among Ajarans began to erode as they saw 
the changes being made in the rest of their country. 
In May 2004 peaceful demonstrators in Ajara, sup- 
ported by the Georgian government, forced 
Abashidze to flee to Russia in an episode viewed by 
many as phase two of the Rose Revolution. Ajara 
held democratic elections in June. 


THE FIRST SECRETARY’S NEW CLOTHES 

It is now easy to forget that in the days immedi- 
ately following the fraudulent November 2003 elec- 
tion, Georgia’s opposition appeared weak and 
disunified. It seemed to lack strong support within 
Georgian society, an effective leader, a cohesive 
strategy, or any feasible demands. Saakashvili was 
quickly emerging as the principal opposition figure, 
but many believed he lacked the temperament to 
lead. His calls for Shevardnadze’s resignation 
seemed desperate and unrealistic. Initial promises 
to fill the streets with demonstrators brought well 
under 10,000 in front of the Parliament. The oppo- 
sition did not seem to have a plan that covered 
more than just a few hours or a day. 
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Fortunately for the opposition, Shevardnadze’s 
regime was even weaker. During his 10-year rule as 
president, Georgia’s government had devolved into 
a weak kleptocracy. The government could not in 
any meaningful way deliver basic services, begin to 
repair Georgia's crumbling infrastructure, enforce 
the law, or collect taxes. Georgias weak state could 
best be summed up by an old joke: the government 
was bad, but at least there was not much of it. As 
first secretary of the Georgian Communist Party 
from 1972 to 1985, Shevardnadze had been a pow- 
erful autocrat running his own fiefdom in a remote 
corner of the Soviet empire. As president of inde- 
pendent Georgia, he became an ineffective leader 
who could not get 20 percent of the vote for his 
own party in a fair election. 

Beginning in 2000, most of the bright, reform- 
oriented leaders and activists in the Citizens Union 
of Georgia left the party, many to join Saakashvili 
or Zhvania. As a result, the only people left around 
Shevardnadze by late 2003 were corrupt officials 
like Levan Mamaladze and bitter politicians like 
Irina Sarashvili-Chanturia. None of these people 
could—or wanted to—explain to Shevardnadze just 
how weak he was. 

As the events of November 22-23 unfolded, it 
became evident that Shevardnadze did not realize 
how feeble his position had become. Even after he 
was rushed out of Parliament by his own security 
team, a gesture that bespoke weakness to millions 
watching on television around the world, Shevard- 
nadze still tried to cling to power. He briefly 
addressed the remaining pro-government demon- 
strators from Ajara outside of Parliament and again 
asserted his unwillingness to resign. 

After he finally left office on November 23, She- 
vardnadze made a last attempt to salvage his his- 
torical legacy. He insisted he had resigned to avoid 
bloodshed. This claim, although nicely consistent 
with the overall nonviolent tone of the Rose Revo- 
lution, was not entirely accurate. In reality, She- 
vardnadze resigned because, finally realizing his 
own weakness, he became aware that he no longer 
controlled the military and security forces. Blood- 
shed was avoided largely because the president was 
too politically weak to command it. 


THE PROTEGES’ CHALLENGE 

In Georgia in the days following the Rose Revo- 
lution there was much talk about the Serbian 
model The analogy was not precise—Shevardnadze 
and Milosevic were distinctly different types of lead- 
ers with very different relationships with the United 


States and NATO. But in both systems an active civil 
society and eventual unification of the opposition 
laid the groundwork for change, and a stolen elec- 
tion became the catalyst. 

The relatively open Georgian society; the inter- 
national community’ support for reform; the 
weakness and failure of the Shevardnadze admin- 
istration; and elections conducted more fraudu- 
lently than almost anybody—even most Georgian 
voters—expected, all contmbuted to the Rose Rev- 
olution. A unique relationship and belated cooper- 
ation among the opposition leaders—Saakashvilh, 
Zhvania, and Burjanadze—as well as some critical 
missteps by the government, which the opposition 
skillfully exploited, also played an important role. 
Now the hard work begins as Shevardnadze’s 
former protégés confront the enormous task of 
building not only Georgian democracy, but the 
Georgian state. 

The nine months since the Rose Revolution 
have seen some meaningful changes in Georgia. 
Three elections have been held, two nationwide 
and one in Ajara, that were remarkably free and fair 
by the standards of the former Soviet Union. 
Saakashvili and his government have taken strong 
steps against corruption at all levels of Georgian 
society. His nonviolent triumph in Ajara was 
extraordinary, and surprised many. However, in 
recent months, Saakashvili’ attempts to expand the 
Rose Revolution to Georgia’s two other restive 
regions, Abkhazia and South Ossetia, have been far 
less successful, and the threat of Russian interfer- 
ence remains. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Aug. 20—Israeh Pome Muster Anel Sharon says he will press 
ahead with plans to withdraw solchers and settlers from the Gaza 
Sop despite a vote withm his Likud party to oppose the move. 

Aug 31—Closely umed suicide bombings kill 16 and wound 85 
passengers aboard 2 buses ın Beersheba, Israel Hamas, the 
Palestinian militant organization, says the attacks are in 
retaliation for Israels balling of the group's 2 top leaders earlier 


this year. 


United Nations (UN) k 

Aug 16—UN Secretary General Kofl Annan proposes expandıng 
peacekeeping forces ın Congo from 10,800 to 24,000 troops, 
making ıt the largest and costliest UN mussion m the world 
The move comes as a UN-backed peace process faces growing 
challenges from armed groups seeking to disrupt a fragile 
political transition and elections scheduled for July 2005 

Aug 31—The number of girls in school and women in 
parliaments around the world has rsen, and their overall 
access to contraception has improved ın the past decade, 
according to a report by the UN Population Fund The 
report finds little progress on other goals set 10 years ago at 
the International Conference on Population and 
Development ın Cairo 


World Bank 

Aug. 3—The World Bank agrees to new rules meant to prevent 
revenue from oil and gas projects gomg to corrupt regimes, but 
the bank rejects calls for it to pull out of such investments 
altogether. The rules require companies and countries to 
disclose oil payments and to publicly address corruption issues 
before receiving loans for oul or gas projects 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Aug 1—The European Union and the US agree to remove 
subsidies on agricultural exports m a deal that rescues the so- 
called Doha round of world trade talks Details of the deal 
remain to be decided, and it could take several more years for 
the global trade talks to reach a conclusion 

Aug 31—The WTO authorizes the European Union and 7 other 
major American trading partners to mpose more than $150 
million tn sanctions on exports from the US ın retahanon for 
Amenica’ fature to repeal antodumping rules that the WTO 


regards as legal. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Aug. 14—Heavy factional fighting m the western province of 
Herat leaves 21 people dead, mcluding 2 senior defense 
ministry commanders. 

Aug 30—In Kabul, the capital, a car bomb explodes outside a US 
secumty company, killmg 7 people A blast at a rehgious school 
in the southeast, a site for registermg voters, kills 8 children 
and l adult The bombings conunue a senes of attacks that 
target workers preparing for an Oct 9 presidennal election. 

Aug. 31—US aur strikes on insurgent positions in northeastern 
Afghanistan kill 5 civians and wound 8. The ar stnkes follow 
a rocket attack by Taliban mulitants against a US base. 


BANGLADESH 

Aug 24—A general stnke shuts down much of the country in 
protest agunst a grenade attack that killed 20 people and 
wounded hundreds at an opposition political rally The 
opposition leader, Sheikh Hasina, blames the attack on 
Islamic extremists and accuses the country’s government of 
sheltering them. 


BRAZIL 

Aug. 9—In an effort to crack down on drugs and arms 
smugglme along Brazil's borders with Argentina and Paraguay, 
government officials announce the creation of a new police 
unit and plans to increase river and air patrols in the region 


BURUNDI 

Aug 13—Dozens of Hutu extremists kill more than 150 Tuts 
refugees at a UN camp in Burundi Most of the victims are 
women and children who had fled fighting ın their native Congo 


CHILE 

Aug, 26—Chuile’s Supreme Court strips former military ruler 
Augusto Pinochet of immunity from prosecution, paving the 
way for the possible tral of the 88-year-old general on charges 
of human nghts abuses during his 17-year rule 


CHINA 

Aug 7—The Washington Post reports that, a week earlier, 
hundreds of police stormed the rural village of Shipahe, in 
Henan province, firing rubber bullets into crowds of 
unarmed farmers who were protesting seizures of farmland. 
Dozens were injured in one of the most violent clashes 
known to have taken place in the Chinese countryside in 
recent years 

China reports its trade with Africa reached $18.5 billion m 
2003, a 50% increase smce 2000. 

Aug. 31—Authontes release Cheng Yizhong, the editor of the 
Southern Metropolis Daily, after more than 5 months in 


detention without being charged. Cheng’s newspaper reported 
the lst suspected SARS case ın Guangdong Province. 


Hong Kong 


Aug. 1—Chuina stages its lst military parade m Hong Kong since 
Tegaining sovereignty over the territory m 1997. 


COLOMBIA 

Aug 1—An uncorroborated US intelligence report from 1991, 
declassified by the Bush administration, asserted that President 
Alvaro Unbe was a close associate of a powerful drug lord and 
an ally of the Medellin cartel of cocaine traffickers. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 

Aug 24—The Czech Parliament passes a vote of confidence m 
the country’s new pnme minister, Stanislav Gross, ending a 
two-month political crisis during which the government 
lacked a majority coalition in the legislature 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Aug. 16—Leonel Fernandez is maugurated president and calls for 
austerity measures to boost the islands troubled economy In 
the past 2 years, the national currency has lost almost half its 
value, and the country ts mpovenshed and heavily indebted. 


FRANCE 

Aug. 31—Officials in Paris step up diplomatic efforts to win the 
Telease of two French journalists taken hostage on Aug 20 in 
Iraq, but they refuse to give m to the kidnappers’ demand that 
France rescind a new law banning Islamic head scarves and 
other “conspicuous” religious symbols from public schools 
The hostage takmg 1s said to shatter a widely held assumption 
ın France that its citizens enjoy immunity from terrorism 
related to Iraq because of their country’ opposition to the war 
and its refusal to send any troops there 


GEORGIA 

Aug. 3—President Mikhail Saakashvili says his forces might open 
fire on ships that “illegally” approach the coast of Abkhazia, a 
breakaway Black Sea region from which the Georgians were 
driven out 11 years ago Officials in Moscow react angmily, 
saying they will do anything necessary to protect Russians. 

Aug 5—Saakashvil while visiting the US warns that Moscow is 
trying to assert greater control over Georgia, a former Soviet 
republic Despite rising tensions, he tells US offictals he will try 
to resolve differences with Russia peacefully. 

Aug. 20—Fighning flares between government troops and 
separatists m the breakaway region of South Ossetia The 
clashes end a cease-fire declared a week earlier. 


GERMANY 

Aug 10—The German government reports that unemployment 
continued to grow in July, pushing the jobless rate to 10 6%. 
Protesters ın increasing numbers take to the streets to 
demonstrate against welfare cuts and joblessness 


minister. He replaces Peter Medgyessy, the 3rd East European 
leader (along with prome munusters of the Czech Republic and 
Poland) to quit after guidmg his country unto the FU on May 1 


IRAN 

Aug 8—Condoleezza Rice, the US national security adviser, says 
America and its allies “cannot allow the Iranians to develop a 
nuclear weapon ” She warns that President George W. Bush 
will “look at all the tools that are available to him” to stop 
Irans program 

Aug 22—lran says it will delay the start of its Lst nuclear reactor, 
in the southern city of Bushehr, unul 2006, but plans to build 
more nuclear power plants with Russian aid 


IRAQ | 

Aug 6—US forces m Najaf estimate that, in 2 days of fierce gun 
battles, they have killed 350 guerrillas loyal to rebel Shiite 
cleric Moktada al-Sadr 

Aug. 9—American soldiers besiege Sadr’s milina holed up in a 
Shiite shrine ın Najaf Fightung around holy sites provokes an 
outcry among Shutes ın Iraq and elsewhere. 

Aug 18—Oul prices reach a record $47 a barrel amid uncertamty 


over the security of Iraq's oil exports, as well as fears of supply 
disruptions in Saudi Arabia and Russia 


Aug 27—Sadr’s militia emts the Imam Ali Shrine, a Shiite 
holy site ın Najaf, after Iraq's top Shute cleric, Grand 
Ayatollah Alf al-Sistani, negotiates an end to 3 weeks of 
bloody fighting 

Aug. 28—Shnte rebels and US forces battle in Sadr City, a 
sprawlmg Baghdad shim, while US warplanes and tanks 
bombard targets in the Sunni stronghold of Falluja 

Aug. 31—In an ongoing effort to fnghten off foreign contract 
workers, insurgents release a videotape showmg the execution 
of 12 Nepalese hostages 


IVORY COAST 
Aug. 9—Rebels who control the northern half of the country 
rejom the government after a 4-month boycott. A peace deal 
them to disarm once the government enacts political 
reforms that it promised last year 


JAPAN 

Aug. 5—Japan resumes food aid to North Korea after a 4-year 
hiatus as part of an assistance package promised m May 

Aug. 9—In Japan's worst nuclear power plant accident, 4 
workers die after a cooling pipe bursts. Officials say no 
radiation was released. 

Aug 12—Two of Japan's largest banks, Mitsubishi Tokyo 
Financial Group Inc. and UFJ Holdings Inc., agree to a merger 
that would form the world’s biggest bank. 

Aug 24—Government officials struggle to bolster confidence m 
the economy after a report shows a sharp decline in economic 
growth in the 2nd quarter of 2004 Real GDP grew at an 
annual rate of 1 7%, the worst showing m five quarters. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Aug 4—Jane’ Defence Weekly reports that North Korea may be 
developing a new sea-based missile system that could bring the 
United States within nuclear-strike range. 

Aug. 24—The government issues a statement asserting that 
continuation of 6-party talks on North Koreas nuclear 
weapons program is pointless The statement also refers to 
President Bush as “human trash ” 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Aug. 20—Top US and South Korean defense officials fail to agree 
on a tmetable for a planned reduction of US forces on the 
divided peninsula The failure comes amid the south’ 
concerns that the loss of troops would weaken its defenses 
agaist North Korea The Pentagon has announced plans to 
remove 12,500 troops from South Korea as part of a worldwide 


Tealignment of American forces 
Mexico 


Aug 23—Authonnes announce the arrest of Gilberto Higuera 
Guerrero, who 1s accused of leading a crime organization 
responsible for nearly half of all the cocaine and manyuana 
entering the US. 


MOLDOVA 

Aug 5—About 120,000 people in central Moldova are left 
without power after the separatist Trans-Dmuester region cuts 
off electnaty supplies, escalating a new flare-up in tensions 
between the former Soviet republic and the breakaway region 
where ethnic Russians and Ukramtans predominate. Moldova 
has mposed economic sanctions on the Russian-speaking 
enclave because schools teaching the Romanian language were 
shut down 


NEPAL 

Aug. 24—Maoist rebels, who withdrew from peace talks with the 
government a year ago, lift a week-long blockade of Katmandu, 
the capital Skirmishes with secunty forces continue. 


NIGERIA. 

Aug. 24—Health officials announce that cases of poho have been 
found in Mah and Guinea, bringing to 12 the number of 
African countries recently remfected by an ongomg polio 
epidemic in Nigeria. The new cases suggest the effect of 
northern Nigeria’s 16-month boycott of a global polio- 
eradication program has not ended, even though that region 
resumed immunization efforts last month Worldwide, 602 
cases of poho have been found this year, +76 tn Nigena alone. 


PAKISTAN 

Aug. 18—Shaukat Azz, a former banker and finance minister, 
wins a parliamentary election that assures his appointment as 
prime minister after narrowly escaping an assassination 
attempt 3 weeks earlier 

Aug. 21—Authorities say they have arrested 6 Al Qaeda 
members, inchiding 2 Egyptians, suspected of planning major 
suicide attacks the government and the US embassy 
this month Those arrested were found with rockets, grenades, 
rifles, and explosives 


PANAMA 

Aug. 26—US officials deny any role mn Panamas decision to 
pardon 4 Cuban emles who were convicted m connection with 
a plot to assassinate Cuban President Fidel Castro at a summit 
of Laun American leaders ın 2000. The Bush admmustraton 
declines to condemn the actions of the 4 men, who reportedly 
planned to use 33 pounds of explostves to kill Castro. One of 
the exiles, Luis Posada Carnles, had escaped a Venezuela jail 
where he faced charges of planning the 1976 bombing of a 
Cuban jethner that killed 73 people Three of the pardoned 
exiles fly immedhately to Miami 


RUSSIA 

Aug 8—Parliament approves a controversial welfare reform 
package, supported by President Vlachmir Puun, that would 
end an array of Soviet-era social benefits for some of Russia’s 
most umpoverished and vulnerable citizens, ncludmg World 
War I veterans The legislanon, which replaces benefits such 
as free transportation and medicine with cash payments, 
sparks protests by veterans’ groups and communists. 

Aug 12—Uncertainties prompted by the government’ 
prosecution of Mikhail Khodorkovsky and his company, Yukos 
Oil, on tax evasion and other charges are blamed for helpmg to 
send global oil prices to record highs 

Aug 24—Two passenger jets crash minutes apart after taking 
off from Moscow, killing 90 people. A group linked to 
Chechen separatists, the Islambouli Bngades of Al Qaeda, 
later claims responsibility. 

Aug. 30—Maj. Gen Alu Alkhanov, the Kremlin’ candidate, is 
declared the winner of Chechnys’s special presidental 
election, with 74% of the vote. His predecessor, Akhmad 
Kadyrov, was assassinated in May 

Aug. 31—A woman believed to be Chechen blows herself up 
outside a Moscow subway station, killing 10 people and 


injuring 51 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Aug. 4—<Authonties announce that elections to choose half the 
members of 178 mumicipal councils will take place in stages, 
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beginning m November. It ıs not clear whether women will be 
allowed to vote in the country’s 1st exercise in democracy, or 
how nonelected council members will be appointed 


SINGAPORE 

Aug 12—Lee Hsien Loong, the elder son of the founder of 
modern Singapore, is sworn 1n as prime minister and pledges 
to sustam a rebound ın the economy. Earlier m the week, the 
government said GDP had grown 12.5% m the 2nd quarter 
compared with the same period a year earlier. 


SOMALIA 

Aug 22—Members of a new parliament are sworn in, a step 
toward establishing the country’s Ist national government 
since 1991. The legislature will choose a president. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Aug 4—Officials discount news reports that Al Qaeda was 
planning a senes of attacks m South Africa, and that the 
country may have become a haven for terrorists plottmg to 
strike elsewhere. The reports appear after two South Afmcan 


men in Palastanı custody apparently confess to planning 
attacks at popular tourist spots m therr home county. 


SUDAN 

Aug. 25—Rwandan soldiers enter Sudan’ troubled Darfur region, 
the first foreign armed forces deployed in the area since Arab 
militiamen, called the Janjaweed, began a rampage against 
black Afncan farmers. The 150 troops are part of an African 
Union force charged with protecting unarmed muhtary 
observers who are monitoring a 4-month cease-fire that 
humanitarian groups say has been largely ignored. 

A preliminary report by the US State Department confirms 
widespread atrocities agamst black Africans tn Darfur, 
including mass rape and summary executions The study also 
finds evidence of clase cooperation between the government 
and Arab militias that have been terromzing villagers An 
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estimated 30,000 blacks have died in Darfur in this year’s 
violence and another 1 2 million have fled ther homes. 


TURKEY 

Aug. 31—The Turkish military reports kallmg 11 Kurds in 3 days 
of battles in the mountains bordermg Iraq, 1 of the biggest 
offenstves against the autonomy-seelang rebels m 5 years. The 
government calls on the US to act against Turkish Kurd rebel 
bases inside Iraq 


UNITED STATES 

Aug. 1—The Bush admunistraton announces a high rsk of 
terrorist attacks agarst financial institutions in the New York 
City and Washington, D.C , areas after receiving intelligence 
that Al Qaeda had conducted reconnaissance mussions at 
several sites The reconnaissance occurred before 9-11 

Aug 6—The Labor reports that US employers added 
Just 32,000 jobs in July, a fraction of what forecasters had 
expected and an indication that economic growth has slowed. 

Aug 16—President George W Bush tells a veterans group that 
the US during the next decade will withdraw 60,000 to 70,000 
troops from Europe and Asia in the largest realignment of 
American forces since the end of the cold war 

Aug. 18—An Army mqury finds that semor US commanders 
created conditions that allowed abuses at Baghdad's Abu 
Ghraib prison earlier this year and failed to adequately oversee 
detamer operations 

Aug. 25—The Bush administration, reversing its previous 
position, issues a report indicating that emissions of carbon 
dioxide and other heat-trapping gases are the only likely 


explanation for global warming 
A Pentagon probe concludes that military mtelhgence 


soldiers played a major role ın ordenng and carrying out 
mistreatment of Iraqi prisoners at Abu Ghraib, some of whom 


were abused as part of their interrogation. 


Aug 26—A government study reports that the number of 
Americans without health insurance has grown to 45 million, 
the largest number since the Census Bureau began counung 
the unmsured mn 1987 

President Bush declines to condemn a politcal ad by a 
veterans group contending that his Democratic opponent, 
John Kerry, won his medals in the Vietnam war chshonestly 

Aug 28—News media report that the FBI 1s invesngating a 
Pentagon offictal suspected of passmg classified secrets to Israel, 
including a sensitive report about US pohcy toward Iran. 

The charman of the Federal Reserve Board, Alan 
Greenspan, warns that, even if GDP were to grow rapidly, the 
US may have to scale back promised benefits to retirees m 
programs like Social Secunty and Medicare 


VENEZUELA 

Aug. 16—Venezuelans vote overwhelmingly to keep President 
Hugo Chavez in power; 58% of the ballots oppose his recall in 
a closely monitored nationwide referendum 

Aug 20—Venezuela’ economy grew by 13 6% in the year to the 


2nd quarter, rebounding from a sharp contraction last year, the 
government reports 


YEMEN 

Aug. 5—Government troops in Yemen's northern mountains 
battle the followers of an ann-US Shute leader, Hussein Badr 
Eddin al-Houtl, who have staged a 6-week rebellion. 


ZIMBABWE 
Aug 25—The Movement for Democratic Change, the mam 


Opposition party, says it will boycott the next parliamentary 
election m March because Robert Mugabe’ government 1s sure 
to ng it Bi 
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RUSSIA AND THE WEST: AN EXCHANGE 
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IN HIS OCTOBER 2004 Current History article, “Re- 
engaging Russia: A New Agenda,” Michael McFaul 
argues that US-Russian relations are adrift. He places 
the blame squarely on the shoulders of Russian Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin. 

“Since becoming president ın January 2000,” writes 
McFaul, Putin “has seized control of all national tele- 
vision networks, emasculated the power of the Feder- 
ation Council, tamed regional barons who once 
balanced Boris Yeltsin's presidential rule, arbitrarily 
used the law to jail or chase away political foes, 
removed candidates from ballots, harassed and 
arrested NGO leaders, and weakened Russias indepen- 
dent political parties ” 

McFaul points to Putin’ recent proposals to change 
the way regional governors and Duma members are 
chosen, suggesting these plans “move Russia even 
closer to autocracy” The Russian people clearly want 
democracy, McFaul argues, but Putin does not want 
to give it to them. 

Yet, ın his eagerness to “tilt the balance in favor of 
those who support freedom,” McFaul oversimplifies 
Russias complexity. A careful look at Putins actual 
record reveals not a “grand strategy” for antidemocratic 
regime change in Russia, as McFaul put it in an earlier 
criuque, but rather an effort to strike the proper balance 
between civil liberties and state authority in the face of 
increasing demands for law and order. 

As president, Putin does not have the luxury of 
thinking of democracy in abstract terms. He must 
work within the limits of the insututions as they exist, 
even as he seeks to transform them. He is, in other 
words, duty-bound to make the state function as an 
effective expression of the people's will. 

His efforts have met with mixed success, but it 
would be both misleading and unfair to portray them, 
as McFaul and others recently have, as an unmitigated 
slide toward authoritarianism. The record reveals a 
more complex reality. 


e The press. While it is deplorably true that 
national television channels have been effectively 
placed under government supervision under Putin's 
watch, this 1s not the entire story when it comes to 
freedom of information ın Russia today Since Putin 
became president, the number of new newspapers 
published in Russia has actually increased by more 
than 7 percent annually and the number of new mag- 
azines by more than 11 percent per year. Almost all of 
these new publications are owned by private compa- 
nies. In fact, in September 2003, of the country’s 35 
major media outlets, only 4 were wholly state-run. 
This leaves 40,000 magazines and newspapers and 
200 local television stations, of which more than a 
third are now financially self-sufficient, compared to 
only 10 percent five years ago. 
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Even on national television critical voices have 
always been part of the political debate. Dunng the 
December 2003 parliamentary elections, opposition 
leaders Irina Khakamada, Boris Nemtsov, and Grigory 
Yavlinsky appeared often and on numerous programs. 
In the aftermath of the Beslan hostage crisis, Vladimir 
Ryzhkoy, a stalwart young parliamentary critic of Putin, 
has been a frequent commentator, explaining in detail 
why he opposes the presidents proposals for reforming 
the government. Whether or not there is enough criti- 
cism of this sort is a subjective call, but it cannot be said 
that such criticism is absent from the airwaves. 

e Federal checks and balances. The Russian fed- 
eral system, which is only a little more than a decade 
old, is still evolving. Under President Yeltsin a system 
had emerged that divorced federal authonty from local 
authority. In the absence of a strong Judiciary, this 
allowed local governors to set up fiefdoms that 
flaunted federal authority and passed local laws that 
directly violated the constitution 

By dividing the country’s 89 regions into seven fed- 
eral districts and giving each district head the task of 
removing legislative inconsistencies, Putin accom- 
plished the daunting task of harmonizing federal and 
local legislation in just over two years. Whereas ın 1999 
nearly a third of local laws contradicted the Russian 
constitution, by 2002 nearly 95 percent of local legisla- 
tion had been brought into conformity with federal law. 

The broader question, however, as Ira Strauss has 
pointed out, is whether federalism is the proper place 
to be looking for checks and balances. It would make 
sense to use federalism as the principal check on cen- 
tral power only if one does not want to have any effec- 
tive central power. Most people do not regard Italy or 
the United Kingdom as less democratic for conceding 
significant local balances to central power. We do not 
chastise Poland for appointing its regional governors, 
or France its prefects. Is it appropriate to demand of 
Russia a radically decentralized form of federalism, 
which we would never accept ourselves? 


e The judicial system. Under the new criminal 
code and code of criminal procedures passed by Putin, 
anyone arrested in Russia must be presented to a 
judge within 48 hours. The judge must then rule on 
the validity of the arrest. Within two weeks the 
accused must be formally charged with a cnme or 
released. (This provision was amended in March 2004 
to provide no more than 30 days incarceration for 
crimes linked to terrorism.) Contrary to conventional 
press accounts, neither Putin nor any other state offi- 
cial can arrest anyone. Arrest warrants can be issued 
only on the basis of a judges order 

Jury trials natonwide are another significant Putin 
accomplishment. Overall, junes already acquit 15 per- 
cent of cases, while judges acquit less than 1 percent 
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“What matters now are the modernization of the alliance and the development 
of a common agenda for the Middle East. Both tasks require the EUS emergence 
as a more effective global power.” 


All in the (Dysfunctional) Family? 
Transatlantic Relations after Iraq 
JOHN PETERSON 


iews on the postwar evolution of transat- 

lantic relations can be divided into two 

broad camps. A “realist” view holds that, 
even before the Iraq War, relations between Europe 
and America were fraught with disagreements and 
never free of crisis for very long. Despite a nostalgic 
temptation to dismiss conflicts as family disputes, 
the transatlantic alliance has veered perilously close 
to collapse on multiple occasions as it suffered 
through a rich variety of rows from Suez to Kosovo. 
According to this perspective, America’s hegemony 
led successive US administrations to act unilaterally 
on issues of prime concern to European allies, thus 
opening wide fissures in the alliance. 

An alternative, “liberal” view contends that the 
multilateralism of the post-World War II order 
bound the United States and Europe together and 
gave them a common project: to extend the array 
of states taking part in international institutions 
and the democratic community. Transatlantic rela- 
tions featured stability and mutual adjustment 
more than crisis or unilateralism. us diplomacy 
toward Europe was based mainly on negotiation, 
with the United States modifying its position when 
persuasion did not work. On issues of European 
security, our “daddy's NATO” (to borrow a phrase 
from Lord Robertson, its recent secretary-general) 
was steadfast. Euro-American solidarity was one of 
the few things that could be taken for granted in 
international politics. 

No one—realist or liberal—doubts that transat- 
lantic relations have lately taken a fascinating turn. 
Few deny that they are deeply troubled. Even before 


JOHN PETERSON is a professor of European politics at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow 
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9-11, the list of issues on which Europe and the 
United States under George W. Bush seemed to be 
speaking past one another had grown unusually 
long. And even before Iraq, Robert Kagan’s claim 
that the transatlantic alliance had collapsed—cul- 
turally, temperamentally, and permanently—anto a 
Europe that was from Venus and an America that 
was from Mars fired a lively debate. 

Before any of this (including 9-11) took place, 
one of the last remaining Eurocentric gurus of US 
foreign policy, former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, argued that it was time to rethink the 
principle that European integration served Ameri- 
can interests. Never a great admirer of the European 
Union, and always an eager booster of NATO, 
Kissinger nevertheless struck a chord in Washing- 
ton by imagining “a Europe shrinking from global 
responsibilities, assuming the status of a mini- 
United Nations and delivering moral homilies while 
concentrating on economic competition with the 
United States; or, alternatively, there could emerge 
a Europe challenging the United States and con- 
structing a foreign policy of mediating between 
America and the rest of the world, rather like what 
India attempted during the cold war.” 

After Iraq, it is even easier to foresee the new EU 
of 25 nations endlessly vacillatmg between these two 
positions: at times, hamstrung by new divisions 
between “old” and “new” Europe, or else takang a 
French lead and challenging, even harassing, the us 
hegemon. The British diplomat Robert Cooper con- 
cedes that “the Iraq question has . . . brought a strik- 
ingly high volume of transatlantic abuse in strikingly 
crude tones. Each time we insult each other the fab- 
ric tears a little and though repairs are made the join 
still shows. The old magic is gone.” In its place are 
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new questions about the nature of transatlantic rela- 
tions. Does the rift over America’s invasion of Iraq 
make moot all past differences of interpretation 
about the relationship? Is it the worst transatlantic 
crisis ever? Is there no recovering from it? 

While these are not the wrong questions to ask 
about Us-European relations, they are not the most 
important. Most analyses lamenting that relations 
“will never be the same” miss two crucial points. 
One is that transatlantic relations were transformed 
well before the split over Iraq in 2003—and far more 
dramatically, structurally, and permanently—by the 
end of the cold war, after which it was always clear 
that things would never be the same. Second, far 
more convergence remains between the United States 
and Europe regarding ends for the international 
order than 1s often appreciated, a point obscured by 
frequent and sometimes bitter disputes over means. 
The most important questions are: Can the United 
States and Europe define and pursue a common pol- 
icy agenda in the region where European and Amer- 
ican foreign policy attention is now overwhelmingly 
focused—the (for lack of a better term) Greater Mid- 
dle East? And can the transatlantic relationship be 
modernized to suit new circumstances? 


THE PERFECT STORM | 

There is much about the Iraq crisis, and its 
effects on US-European relations, on which most 
realists and liberals could agree. One is that both 
the Bush administration and antiwar European 
states violated the norms that regulate relations 
between members of any democratic alliance. 
Another is that the row over Iraq fits with a wider 
pattern of transatlantic disputes over non-European 
“out of area” issues—particularly rogue states—that 
contrasts with harmony on most issues of European 
security and strategy. Finally, no one can argue that 
the conflict came out of the blue: Iraq had become 
an increasingly sore spot in transatlantic relations, 
and within Europe itself, in the late 1990s. Iraq was, 
as many have noted, the diplomatic equivalent of 
the perfect storm. 

Asking whether Iraq constitutes the worst crisis 
of the transatlantic alliance might seem an uncon- 
structive exercise, for three reasons. First, the global 
political context within which the alliance exists 
differs fundamentally from what it was for most of 
the postwar period. John Ikenberry may be right 
that the post—9-11 context brings to bear the same 
kinds of functional pressures for cooperation 
among Western democracies as the cold war once 
did, albeit in new policy realms, such as weapons 


of mass destruction (WMD) proliferation, immigra- 
tion controls, money laundering, and international 
shipping. Yet, only after the 2004 Madrid bombings 
(“3-11”) was catastrophic terrorism seen widely in 
Europe as a truly shared threat and even then, for 
many Europeans, only because of the misguided 
solidarity of Spain and a few other states with 
America in the Iraq War. 

Second, the institutional framework within which 
the alliance is managed has changed beyond recog- 
nition. Since 1990, the EU has become progressively 
more often the mouthpiece through which Europe 
speaks in international and transatlantic affairs, even 
if its messages are often amorphous or mixed 
(particularly with those that come from national 
capitals). Iraq, however, was never viewed in Wash- 
ington as an issue involving the EU, as opposed to 
the United Nations or NATO. Perhaps ironically, a 
long-term effect of European disunity over Iraq may 
be the accelerated fortification of EU foreign policy. 

Third, it is easy to overestimate the gravity and 
permanence of the damage done to a democratic 
alliance in the heat of any dispute. Domestic pres- 
sures that push bickering democracies toward con- 
flict ın the first place need time to ease. Efforts at 
damage limitation out of concern for the long-term 
survival of alliances are usually not immediate. 


FROM SUEZ... 

Nevertheless, comparıng the Iraq crisis to other 
transatlantic disputes allows us to see what makes 
Iraq unique and what makes it “normal,” and thus 
where the alliance now stands. A frequent claim is 
that Iraq has the potential to do more, and more 
lasting, damage than any Euro-American dispute 
since the Suez crisis of 1956, when Britain, France, 
and Israel invaded Egypt (which had nationalized 
the Suez Canal) and opened a rift with the United 
States. At least two analogies are apt. In both cases, 
the allies did not see the crises in the same light 
a contingency with potentially devastating conse- 
quences given its effects on the calculations of other 
players, including Egypt and the Soviet Union in 
1956, and Saddam Hussein and Al Qaeda in 2003. 
And in both cases, the United States showed a bru- 
tal lack of concern for the interests of multiple 
European allies. 

Analogizing much further requires a major ana- 
lytical stretch. The international context of 2004 1s 
worlds away from that of 1956, when the primary 
transatlantic concerns were the rise of Soviet power 
and Europe itself, as opposed to international ter- 
rorism and the greater Middle East. Moreover, in a 





remarkable role reversal, it was the United States 
under a Republican administration that was most 
concerned with the dangers of inflaming global— 
especially Arab—opinion by resorting to military 
action over Suez. In 1956, President Dwight Eisen- 
hower warned that “the peoples of the Near East 
and of North Africa and, to some extent, of all of 
Asia and all of Africa, would be consolidated against 
the West to a degree which, | fear, could not be 
overcome in a generation.” 

Nor 1s the institutional context remotely similar. 
Suez was above all a challenge for a still young and 
unproven NATO that lacked established norms for 
resolving internal disputes. In 1956, what is now 
the EU was nothing more than a twinkle in a small 
circle of European diplomats’ eyes. In fact, the 
shock of Suez, when America not only failed to 
support the United Kingdom and France but posi- 
tively humuliated them, gave tangible impetus to 
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rate the entire city into East Germany—divided the 
alliance along lines similar to those of 2003, with 
German (and French) views differing markedly 
from those of the United States and United King- 
dom. In both cases, the British showed themselves 
far more willing to risk isolation in Europe than 
separation from the United States, while France and 
Germany sought to demonstrate that they were 
each others indispensable partner. 

In looking back at the cnsis, Kissinger’ decidedly 
realist view is that bilateral us-(West) German rela- 
tions nearly “spun out of control,” with the transat- 
lantic alliance itself coming “perilously close to 
breaking” over Berlin. Ultimately, the alliance was 
saved by Khrushchev’s enormous miscalculation in 
sowing the seeds for the Cuban missile crisis. Dur- 
ing the worst of all cold war crises, the alliance held 
and the United States received essentially uncondi- 
tional backing from all of its European allies, 


European integra- including Charles 
tion. The chancel- de Gaulles France. 
= sou An unsung consequence of Europe’s humiliation over a sub- 
T ee st lraq may be a jump-starting of the development of a Hs ai pene 
Suez the lessons more purposeful Eu in foreign policy. not transatlantic, 
that US support for relations veer toward 
Europe was fickle outright rupture. 


and that no West European state could ever match 
American (or Soviet) power on its own. 

Now, post-Iraq, the EU is no longer “your 
daddy's” EU. It has never had anywhere near as 
much geopolitical or diplomatic weight—and, 
more important, as much potential to enhance 
both—as it has now in its new guise as a 25-mem- 
ber union. The upshot is that Europe has the mak- 
ings, at least, of a political unit powerful enough to 
challenge us policy as something closer to an 
“equal” than ever before. 

All of this might be viewed as very sobering, 
especially since earlier disputes were between 
clearly unequal partners and often seemed low-cost 
exercises given the strength of the geopolitical glue 
that held the West together during the cold war. In 
fact, this interpretation is not always easy to square 
with the historical record. The next crisis after 
Suez—over the status of postwar Berlin—was a cri- 
sis of the Western alliance as much as it was a cold 
war crisis. Still, it never festered into as open a 
wound as Suez. 


.. TO BERLIN AND PARIS... 
Nikita Khrushchev’s 1961 ultimatum on Berlin— 
demanding a treaty that would effectively incorpo- 


First, de Gaulle reacted to America’s 1962 offer of 
missiles for Britains ostensibly independent nuclear 
force by vetoing the United Kingdom's application 
to join what was then the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). One effect was to jettison President 
John Kennedy’s vision of a “fully cohesive Europe” 
with which the United States sought a “Declaration 
of Interdependence.” Shortly thereafter, France and 
West Germany signed the 1963 Elysée Treaty, which 
committed both sides to cooperation “on all impor- 
tant questions of foreign policy.” The treaty infuri- 
ated the Kennedy administration’s coterie of 
Eurofederalists, who feared that German support for 
European integration (as well as the Atlantic 
alliance) would be undermined. By 1966, de Gaulle 
was pulling French troops out of NATO’ integrated 
command and expelling NATO’s headquarters and 
26,000 Us troops from French territory. 

Yet this period also revealed the determination of 
all sides in a democratic alliance to manage their 
differences. The 1963 crisis was defused quickly, 
not least because the German Bundestag insisted on 
so many qualifications to the Elysée Treaty, includ- 
ing provisions stating that it did not supersede 
Bonn5 commitments to the EEC and NATO. The reac- 
tion by President Lyndon Johnson’s administration 
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to de Gaulle’s pullout from NATO was low-key and 
conciliatory, despite a strong anti-French public 
reaction in the United States (which resembled that 
of 2003). 


..- TO VIETNAM... 

Vietnam catalyzed the next major transatlantic cri- 
sis. In some ways it connected to Franco-American 
disputes of the mid-1960s, especially when de Gaulle 
launched his 1965 attack on the dollar to protest the 
privileges America enjoyed (such as the ability to 
“export” inflation with impunity) in the international 
monetary system. However, the Vietnam War had its 
own, specific European subtext, even if that aspect 
was never a major concern for most US policy mak- 
ers or chroniclers of the period. The global economic 
imbalances that arose largely from America’s prose- 
cution of the war while bearing the expense of John- 
son'’s Great Society overpowered the Bretton Woods 
financial system. The so-called Nixon shocks of 
1971, when fixed exchange rates and the backing of 
the dollar with gold were unilaterally suspended, 
stunned Europeans. One effect was to accelerate 
ongoing European attempts to move toward eco- 
nomic and monetary union, with a target date of 
1980, even if these efforts would fail miserably in the 
short term and only bear frut nearly 20 years later. 

More generally, the shock of the Vietnam War for 
European governments—several of which had to 
cope with their own violent antiwar protests— 
reflected a perception that us foreign policy had 
been captured by domestic political forces oblivious 
to alliance concerns. By 1973, Kissinger’s “Year of 
Europe” was greeted with suspicion and even con- 
tempt in Europe, which furthermore found itself 
unusually united in opposition to Us support for 
Israel in the October Middle East war. A more gen- 
eral upshot was to encourage Europeans’ ongoing 
experiment in coordinating national foreign poli- 
cies through the European Political Cooperation 
mechanism, although (again) it took more than 20 
years for it to become the Common Foreign and 
Security Policy (CFSP). 

By 2003, 30 years after the us pullout from Viet- 
nam, Europeans were flabbergasted to be wonder- 
ing, yet again, whether America understood that its 
own model of democracy was not readily 
exportable, that the methods used to revive postwar 
Europe could not work in a region with radically 
different conditions, and that the greater the domes- 
tic insecurity—in postwar Iraq as in wartime South 
Vietnam—the more heavy-handed and illegitimate 
America’s client-state would become. 


Even before the Iraq crisis, Europe experienced 
a groundswell (extending, crucially, to public opin- 
ion) behind the notion that the EU somehow had to 
become a more effective global actor—especially so 
Europe could, according to the circumstances, 
either stand up to the United States or act as an 
effective partner. No other priority was as widely 
shared within the FUS Convention on the Future-of 
Europe, which drafted the union’s new constitu- 
tional treaty. 

If the treaty (as amended by member states) is 
ratified—and the union equips itself with a new 
minister of foreign affairs, a unified diplomatic ser- 
vice, and a military capability—future historians 
may conclude that it took the Iraq crisis finally to 
induce European unity where it traditionally has 
been most elusive: on matters of high politics. As 
the former diplomat Helmut Sonnenfeldt has sug- 
gested, Iraq might be viewed as having a long-term 
effect similar to that of Vietnam: plunging the 
transatlantic alliance into crisis but eventually con- 
solidating it, because of Europe’ desire for leverage 
on US policy and determination to earn it with 
greater unity. 

This view of Vietnam's effect (Iraq's is less cer- 
tain) seems plausible when it is considered that the 
alliance held through the Euromissiles trauma of 
the early 1980s, when European governments faced 
down massive street protests over the stationing of 
intermediate-range nuclear-tipped us missiles in 
Europe. Uncharacteristically, President Francois 
Mitterrand’s France emerged as the chief European 
supporter of the plan. The alliance also survived 
quasi-hysteria over “Fortress Europe,” when much 
of Washington interpreted the relaunch of Euro- 
pean integration in the 1980s as an act of mercan- 
tlism rather than market liberalization. 


...1O THE BALKANS AND IRAQ 

Of course, post-Lraq, it is easy to dismiss the sol- 
idarity of the 1980s as the last gasp of a coalition 
defined and sustained by the cold war. It can be 
argued that the worst of all postwar transatlantic 
rifts, prior to Iraq, came over the Balkans in the 
1990s. NATO was nearly torn apart by European 
helplessness and then American unilateralism over 
Bosnia. Kosovo exposed Europe’ military infirmity 
while also traumatizing the us military hierarchy, 
which bridled at political meddling by European 
capitals ın NATO’ bombing campaign. 

According to a realist view, Europes nightmares 
of the George W. Bush era were foreshadowed in the 
years of Bill Clinton's presidency. The us national 


security strategy outlined in 1995 signaled that 
America would use “decisive and, if necessary, uni- 
lateral” force when vital US interests were threatened. 
Clinton signed the Iraq Liberation Act in 1998, com- 
mitting the United States to “support efforts to 
remove the regime headed by Saddam Hussein.” 
With British support, the United States fought a con- 
tinuous but little-noticed air war of attrition with 
Iraq over the course of 10 years after 1993. 

Liberals would dispute, or at least interpret dif- 
ferently, the significance of these events for the 
Atlantic alliance. It is little wonder that the Balkans 
crises were traumatic given their enormous com- 
plexity and, for long periods, insolubility. Ulti- 
mately, however, they were resolved (however 
precariously) through unified transatlantic action. 
Nor were NATO's troubles surprising, since the 
alliance’s logical termination point was the end of 
the cold war. In fact, an enlarged and ievieoie 
NATO emerged after the 
cold war’s end. Mean- 
while, the EU’ Euro- 
pean Security Strategy, 
released in 2003 in the 
aftermath of the Iraq 
War, moved European 
doctrine on terrorism, WMD proliferation, and rogue 
states considerably in the directions of both hard- 
headed pragmatism and transatlantic convergence. 

Despite considerable continuity in us foreign pol- 
icy, the violation of alliance norms over Iraq may 
have obscured, and even temporarily interrupted, 
the trend toward a progressively more united Europe 
in global politics. As Iraq illustrates, the end of the 
cold war both accentuated Us power and diminished 
American authority, perhaps in roughly equal (and 
massive) measures. Owen Harries 1s right that 
“hegemons do not easily learn the lesson of modify- 
ing their ambitions.” Yet an unsung consequence of 
Europe's humiliation over Iraq may be a jump-start- 
ing of the development of a more purposeful EU in 
foreign policy. By itself, the EU cannot make the cre- 
ation of a new concert of states organized around a 
transatlantic core a central ambition of us policy, 
under or after a Bush administration. But a Europe 
that finds its feet as a global power might be plausi- 
bly viewed as a crucial prerequisite of such a turn. 


DEMOCRATIZING THE MIDDLE EAST 

Perhaps the most important reason to think that 
two outcomes of the Iraqi crisis will be enhanced 
European unity and transatlantic solidarity is the 
new focus of both Europe and America on what 
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broadly could be called the greater Middle East. This 
1s where both sides are increasingly concentrating 
foreign policy attention, above all because the region 
is viewed as central to defusing (few would dare say 
“winning”) the so-called war on terrorism. It is also 
where, ultimately, policy ends are mostly shared but 
differences persist over policy means. 

The point is illustrated clearly by the Bush admin- 
istration’s Greater Middle East initiative, which seeks 
to promote democratization in the region and create 
a safe neighborhood for post-Saddam Iraq. Beyond 
Washington, the initiative has been derided as indica- 
tive of both the neoconservatives’ grip on US foreign 
policy and the breathtaking nalveté of their earlier 
assumptions that American forces would be “wel- 
comed as liberators” in Iraq and a “wave of democ- 
racy” would subsequently sweep across the region. 
Critics accuse the Bush administration of trying to 
foist a grand design on the Middle Fast that is unwel- 
come, unimaginative, 
and unlikely to pro- 
mote meaningful demo- 
cratic reform. Targeted 
states have, for the most 
part, neither been con- 
sulted nor seen their 
most urgent concern—the Israeli-Palestinian sad 
tion—addressed by the initiative. 

For its part, the EU already has long experience 
in seeking to promote reform in the region through 
its own initiatives. Most European governments see 
little chance of democracy taking root in the region 
without massive cultural and social transforma- 
tions, and thus prefer “modernization” to “democ- 
ratization” as a means to induce positive change. All 
see the Israel-Palestinian conflict as a central source 
of resentment and tension in the Muslim world. 

Most EU governments view favorably proposals 
(several of which have emanated from Washing- 
ton) for a regional system of norms and rules mod- 
elled on the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. America’s Greater Middle 
East initiative seems to eschew this model.out of 
fears that putting security issues on the table would 
inevitably lead Arab states to insist on raising the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Yet meaningful reform in the Middle East will 
never materialize without collective and sustained 
backing by both the United States and Europe, and 
specifically the productive use of us leverage with 
Israel and the EU's pull in Arab states (including, 
such as it is, Palestine). There are already prece- 
dents for the kind of combined effort that, some- 
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what paradoxically, requires a pragmatic division of 
labor. One is European-led diplomacy toward Syria, 
Iran, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt ın the 
immediate aftermath of 9-11. Another is Iran after 
the Iraq War, where France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom (not the EU collectively) actively 
sought to curb Iranian nuclear ambitions, with 
Bush conceding that “our European counterparts 
are influential, more than we are, in Iran.” 


THE CASE OF IRAN 

Iran in many ways is a more important test for 
European foreign policy than Iraq. A US attack on 
Iraq in 2003 or soon afterward was close to 
inevitable. Despite claims to the contrary (by, for 
example, former Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright), the Clinton administration's hard-line 
policy on Iraq makes it credible to think that an 
attack on Iraq would have been launched, perhaps 
with wider coalition support and according to a dif- 
ferent timetable, even if Al Gore had defeated Bush 
in 2000. The chances that Europe could have pre- 
vented it are negligible. 

In the case of Iran, the Eu has leverage that the 
United States, which has not had diplomatic rela- 
tions with Teheran since the late 1970s, entirely 
lacks. Here, differences on policy means are sharp, 
with America seeking to isolate and Europe attempt- 
ing to engage Iran to promote internal reform. (It 
was widely reported earlier this year that Iran had 
sought talks with the United States on what became 
known as a “grand bargain” on nuclear weapons, 
terrorism, and Israel as early as May 2003, but the 
Bush administration, paralyzed by internal divisions 
on the offer, simply failed to respond.) The Eu has 
stuck doggedly to its line that Iran must embrace 
human rights reforms and controls on its nuclear 
program in exchange for progress toward a bilateral 
trade and partnership agreement with the union, a 
prize much coveted in Iran (at least by political 
moderates), and despite the EU's generally patchy 
record of making such linkages elsewhere. 

Because European diplomacy has been led by 
national capitals rather than union headquarters in 
Brussels, the EU remains vulnerable in Washington 
to charges of hypocrisy. European governments have, 
according to former State Department official Richard 
Haass, “done more to undermine the common for- 
eign and security policy [crsp] than anybody here.” 
Yet repeated missions to Iran—jointly led by Berlin, 
London, and Paris—took place after full consulta- 
tions with all EU members in Brussels and respected 
common EU positions. (It was often only dimly 


understood outside Brussels that the EU's “high rep- 
resentative” for the CFsp, Javier Solana, was actually 
inferior in rank to the foreign minister of even the 
smallest EU member state.) 

The stakes surrounding Western overtures toward 
Iran, whoever leads them, are very high. Iran was the 
country most heavily implicated in the black market 
for nuclear technology run by the “father” of Pak- 
istan5 nuclear capability, A. Q. Kahn. It is widely con- 
sidered the most dangerous country in the world, 
after Pakistan, as a potential source of a nuclear 
weapon that falls mto the hands of terrorists. 

By autumn 2004 the European initiative on Iran 
had run aground. The referral of Iran's seemingly 
blatant violations of the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty to the UN Security Council appeared certain. 
However, Iranian attempts to widen transatlantic 
divisions by accusing EU states of being American 
lackeys and making “colonialist demands” were, at 
least, rebuffed. 


THE INDISPENSABLE EU 

The indispensability of an EU role in the wider 
Middle East is revealed in the European Commis- 
sions 2003 “Wider Europe” initiative. Designed to 
reflect the new geopolitical reality facing the EU of 
25 member states, the initiative seeks to extend 
“stability and prosperity” beyond the union’s new 
borders, specifically to countries “not currently hav- 
ing the perspective of EU membership.” The list of 
such states is long and includes several—Belarus, 
Moldova, Russia, Ukraine—well beyond the Mid- 
dle East, but also extends to Algeria, Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, the Palestinian 
Authority, Syria, and Tunisia. 

The region’s daunting problems make it difficult 
to imagine a “zone of prosperity and a friendly 
neighborhood” arising from reforms levered out of 
Arab and other states in exchange for the prospect 
of joining the EUs internal market (through the 
European Economic Area). Yet the Wider Europe 
initiative creatively combines a range of EU policy 
instruments with incentives ranging from economic 
assistance to the easing of visa restrictions. In con- 
trast to the US Greater Middle East proposal, Wider 
Europe also shows sensitivity to differences among 
partners, with the union agreeing to negotiate indi- 
vidual action plans with each state. Firm emphasis 
is placed on respect for human rights and support 
for civil society organizations. Perhaps above all, the 
EU (or at least the European Commission) has put 
money behind the initiative, proposing new finan- 
cial instruments and committing nearly 1 billion 


euros for 2004 to 2006. Initially, five Middle Eastern 
states seemed ripe for agreements: Morocco, Tunisia, 
Israel, Jordan, and Egypt. 

Clearly, Wider Europe offers no panacea, partic- 
ularly when the record of the EU's Euro-Mediter- 
ranean partnership program is considered. Created 
in 1995, Euro-Med was intended to promote the 
democratic and economic modernization of the 
region and peaceful relations among its states. Nine 
years after the program’ launch, Syria remained a 
glaring problem: it was the only state in the region 
not to have signed an FU association agreement, and 
thus effectively held hostage the goal of a Euro- 
Mediterranean free-trade area. Yet the EU was the 
destination for two-thirds of all Syrian exports, giv- 
ing the union real pull with the autocratic govern- 
ment of President Bashar Assad. 

At one point in 2003, with a deal with Syria 
apparently close, the EU suddenly insisted on a 
clause in its draft association agreement commit- 
ting Syria to eschew WMD. Here, the EU sought to 
narrow the gap between its policy of engagement 
with Syria and Ameri- 
can attempts to isolate 
it (in November 2003 
the US Congress passed 
legislation imposing 
sanctions on Syria). 
However, Syria refused 
the EU overture and 
remained a sore spot in 
transatlantic relations, even as the FU continued 
doggedly to pursue an accord. 

The limited achievements of the EUs Euro-Med 
initiative help to explain why the Bush administra- 
tion chose to promote its own Greater Middle East 
proposal. European skepticism and outright Arab 
hostility to it have been mixed with a sense that any 
us diplomatic engagement in the region needs to be 


encouraged, however grudgingly. Few doubt that - 


the region will remain volatile and a hotbed of 
Islamist terrorism until there is a political solution 
to the Israel-Palestinian conflict. Yet few claim that 
the Quartet—grouping the United States with the 
EU, UN, and Russia to encourage political dialogue 
between Israel and Palestine—is working very well, 
or deny that it is overwhelmingly Us-dominated. 
Still, the EU is and will remain a major player in 
the Middle East. To illustrate the point, a technically 
flawed, EU-sponsored poll suggesting that Europeans 
thought Israel represented a “greater threat to world 
peace” than any other country in the world 
prompted international outrage and charges of rising 


There is little hope for reform and stability in 
the greater Middle East without collective 
Euro-American action, and quite a lot of it. 
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European anti-Semitism. But a subsequent poll this 
year in Israel still found large majorities of Israelis 
supporting the idea of applying for EU membership. 

Regardless of its weight in its “near abroad,” the 
EU's scope for effective foreign policy action is 
largely defined by how it manages its relationship 
with America. A recent surfeit of proposed strate- 
gies for Middle East reform all concur, predictably, 
that Iran and Syria are crucial and Us and European 
efforts must be combined for any real progress in 
the region to be made anytime soon. Western efforts 
to forge a new and reformed Middle East may 
require many years before they make tangible 
progress. But they are far more likely to succeed 
once the United States and the EU transform their 
shared objectives into a joint agenda. 


AN ALLIANCE MAKEOVER 

The pursuit by the United States and the Eu of 
shared ends risks being foiled by inadequate insti- 
tutional means. To a surprising extent, the alliance 
remains stuck in the cold war era: excessively one- 
dimensional (focused 
on the military-security 
realm) and NATO-cen- 
tered. The New Trans- 
atlantic Agenda (NTA) 
framework, created by 
the Clinton administra- 
tion to strengthen US 
ties to the Eu, has pro- 
duced few tangible results. The most recent Us- 
European summits were illustrative: the June 2004 
summit in Ireland lasted barely three hours and 
yielded little beyond a highly technical agreement 
(on the European Galileo satellite system); the sub- 
sequent NATO summit in Istanbul saw the Bush 
administration lobby hard on the highly charged 
issues of NATO-assisted training of Iraqi security 
forces and Turkey’s EU membership. 

The modernization of the transatlantic relation- 
ship requires action on three fronts. First, the NTA 
framework needs to be revamped. Above all, it 
must facilitate military exchanges as the EU devel- 
ops its European Security and Defense Policy, an 
inevitable prospect now that the union is taking 
over primary responsibility from NATO for peace- 
keeping ın the Balkans. At present, military agen- 
cies—particularly the redoubtable Pentagon—are 
entirely absent from NTA exchanges. NIA summits 
also need to adjust to an enlarged EU, as well as to 
the creation of an EU foreign affairs minister. 
Exchanges between senior officials, especially 
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between the Us secretary of state and the Eu foreign 
minister, should be as purely bilateral as possible 
(within the political limits of European integra- 
tion) as often as possible. Finally, NTA exchanges 
must give a more prominent role to parliamentar- 
ians, who are mostly sidelined by the current 
framework yet have formidable wrecking powers. 

Second, the United States must adapt to increas- 
ing pluralism in European foreign policy, and accept 
and even encourage a new “unity through diversity.” 
By many interpretations, the CFsP has been a sad fail- 
ure, both with regard to Iraq and more generally. 
However, the foreign policy of an Eu of 25 will logi- 
cally feature far more coalitions of the willing on 
specific policy issues—especially those with military 
implications such as Operation Althea in Bosnia— 
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with the effect, perhaps ironically, of yielding more 
decisive and effective action. The recent formation 
of “battle groups,” which combine specific national 
capabilities (mostly British and French) into joint 
military forces at the hard end of European capabil- 
ities, is a case in point. Recent European diplomacy 
toward Iran, with the CFSP used to back up a multi- 
lateral effort by selected national capitals, may prove 
a model (although the position of the new Eu for- 
eign minister must be respected). More generally, if 
Europe is to escape “Euro-paralysis,” it must do so 
as a variety of different Europes specific to different 
domains of foreign policy—with the United States 
showing respect for the EUS institutional dignity but 
also able to work with coalitions of the willing. 
Finally, Europe and America need to work for 
long-term reform of the UN Security Council. The 
Security Council is the most important interna- 
tional institution that still retains a system of repre- 
sentation reflecting the international world of 60 
years ago. The current review of the UN's institu- 
tions by a high-level panel appointed by UN Secre- 
tary General Kofi Annan has been mandated to 
focus on Security Council reform. But it is unlikely 
to do more than prepare the ground for a serious 
debate, almost certainly a long one, about how the 
institution might be overhauled to reflect geopolit- 
ical reality. There is no chance that either of the EU 
states—France or the United Kingdom—with per- 
manent seats will gracefully step aside anytime soon 
in order for the EU itself to become a member. Still, 
the irresponsible behavior of EU states regarding 
Security Council reform—with Italy, for example, 
acting as the main barrier to German aspirations for 
a permanent seat—needs to stop. More broadly, the 
notion that the UN is the primary forum for deter- 
mining the legitimate will of the “international 
community” will eventually fade unless the major 
powers, above all America and the EU states, lead a 
serious effort to modernize the Security Council. 


TRANSATLANTIC THERAPY 

Iraq was a serious transatlantic crisis, but only 
one in a long series. Realists and liberals give differ- 
ent answers to the question of whether the wolf is 
really at the door this time. But to dwell on this 
question risks missing what was really novel about 
the run-up to the Iraq War, and made 1t so trau- 
matic: it was the most serious transatlantic dispute 
of the post—cold war period. What matters now are 
the modernization of the alliance and the develop- 
ment of a common agenda for the Middle East. Both 
tasks require the EUs emergence as a more effective 


global power. But there is far more agreement 
between Europe and America on basic ends for the 
international order, as well as scope for considerably 
more European foreign policy unity and effective- 
ness in the long-term, than is often appreciated. 

The point about policy ends may be disputed 
and it is easy to find claims to the contrary. Basic 
cultural differences between the United States and 
Europe, sublimated during the cold war but 
exposed afterward, have made it difficult to square 
instinctive, almost diametrically opposed, attitudes 
on issues such as the Kyoto protocol on global 
warming or the International Criminal Court. 

To illustrate the point, the most important deter- 
minants of us foreign policy (and, by extension, 
transatlantic relations) in the near term may be 
changes in domestic American politics. Continu- 
ing shifts of population and wealth to the Ameri- 
can south and inner west and changes (especially 
redistricting) that make Congress less outward- 
looking and internationalist may well produce a 
more populist brand of us politics and aggressively 
unilateral foreign policy, regardless of presidential 
election outcomes. 

Meanwhile, Europe's focus may be internal for 
years to come, as the EU seeks to digest its latest and 
next enlargements while attempting to ratify its new 
constitutional treaty. The Iraq War marked a major 
step backward in American appreciation for, and 
comprehension of, what many in Brussels privately 
admit should never even have been called a Com- 
mon Foreign and Security Policy. The EU's two most 
important, near-term external policy projects—the 
European Security and Defense Policy and deciding 
what to do about Turkey—are likely to be loathed 
and misunderstood in Washington. Transatlantic 
relations will require considerable political invest- 
ment and careful management to ensure that they 
do not get worse before they get better. 

However, to go from’ acknowledging the shock 
of Iraq, the new cultural pluralism of the North 
Atlantic area, and the scope for future mutual 
incomprehension to concluding that Americans 
and Europeans cannot be allies because they no 
longer want enough of the same things requires a 
vast leap. In Europe as'much as America, one set 
of foreign policy concerns—and by extension one 
region—anow trumps all other candidates: interna- 
tional terrorism and its roots in the greater Middle 
East. There is already evidence to suggest that the 
shock of Iraq may help induce the EUs emergence 
as a more forceful and effective international actor, 
with the union able to speak and, more important, 
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act with more unity for more of an enlarged 
Europe. Eventually, the £U will be equipped with 
some of the accoutrements of a truly global power, 
including a foreign minister, a diplomatic service, 
and a military capability. In all Western capitals, it 
is widely acknowledged there is little hope for 
reform and stability ın the greater Middle East 
without collective Euro-American action, and quite 
a lot of it. 

Iraq might be viewed as an entirely new kind of 
transatlantic dispute: the first Euro-American crisis 
that was not a “family feud” because the family 
began to dissolve when the cold war ended. By this 
interpretation, avoiding rupture over the Balkans in 
the 1990s merely delayed the inevitable. On the 
other hand, us Senator Joseph Lieberman, in appor- 
tioning equal blame for the Iraq crisis to the Bush 
administration and “old Europe,” accused the allies 
of acting like a “dysfunctional family” that needed 
therapy, but was still a family nonetheless. Perhaps 
the therapy, a sort of self-administered cognitive 
behavior modification program, is under way, with 
postwar Iraq and the continued threat of interna- 
tional terrorism giving alliance members an incen- 
tive to stick to their prescribed course. i 
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The Atlantic Alliance in Crisis 
THOMAS RISSE 


sis, despite patching-up efforts since the Iraq 

War. Although some have attributed this cri- 
sis to structural changes in world politics—the end 
of the cold war, unprecedented American prepon- 
derance, 9-11 and the rise of transnational terror- 
ism—a more focused view finds the source of 
current conflicts in domestic political developments 
on both sides of the Atlantic. These developments 
have led to different perceptions of contemporary 
security threats and, more important, different pre- 
scriptions on how to handle them. Such differences 
have existed before, and they have been managed 
through various institutions of the transatlantic 
community. There is little to suggest that these 
channels of mutual influence no longer work. This 
is the good news. 

The bad news is that unilateral and even impe- 
rial tendencies in contemporary Us foreign policy 
and particularly in its official discourse violate con- 
stitutive norms on which the transatlantic security 
community has been built over the years, namely 
multilateralism and close consultation among allies. 
Building “coalitions of the willing” to deal with 
world problems rather than relying on enduring 
alliances has become the official talk in Washing- 
ton. The more that us foreign policy emphasizes 
unilateralism, the more that it renounces interna- 
tional agreements and institutions that the United 
States itself has helped to build, then the more it 
touches upon—and threatens to erode—funda- 
mental principles of world order and the rule of law 
in dealing with international conflicts. These prin- 
ciples have been part of the post-World War II 
Western consensus. In this sense, current disagree- 
ments between Europe and the United States go 
beyond ordinary policy conflicts and touch issues 
of common values. 


Ts transatlantic relationship is in a deep cri- 
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It is no longer possible to paper over the differ- 
ences in joint communiqués and attractive photo 
opportunities. What is needed is a new transatlantic 
bargain that includes a European response to the 
challenges of the Bush administration. A European 
countervision is already expressed through prac- 
tice—from European efforts in conflict prevention 
and peacekeeping to European support for the 
International Criminal Court and multilateral 
efforts at dealing with global environmental chal- 
lenges. But the neoconservative discourse emanat- 
ing from Washington also requires an articulated 
European response, an alternative vision of world 
order based on the rule of law and liberal principles. 

A European countervision of world order does 
not have to wreck the transatlantic security com- 
munity. The rhetoric of building a counterweight to 
American hyperpower, emanating today from politi- 
clans and intellectuals in parts of “old Europe,” is 
bound to fail, since it splits Europe itself further 
apart in foreign policy. Instead, efforts to develop a 
common European foreign policy and a European 
“grand strategy” should revive a serious transat- 
lantic dialogue and re-create the transnational 
alliances across the Atlantic among like-minded 
groups that seem to have been silenced after 9-11. 


A LIBERAL SECURITY COMMUNITY 

The United States and Europe form what can be 
called a “security community.” Inside a stable secu- 
rity community, behavior will not be regarded as 
threatening that might be perceived as highly dan- 
gerous and requiring a response if it came from 
states outside the community. The United States, for 
example, has never been concerned about British 
and French nuclear weapons, even though theoret- 
ically they could inflict heavy damage on the us 
mainland. Europeans and Japanese might strongly 
disagree with America’ decision to go to war against 
Iraq and its attempt to change the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense Treaty, as well as its failure to ratify the 


Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, to sign the interna- 
tional treaty banning land mines, and to join the 
regime against climate change. They might feel 
annoyed by American unilateralism. But none of this 
is seen as a military security threat to the other 
democratic powers in the international system. 
None of it should provoke balancing behavior or the 
construction of counteralliances. 

Three mutually reinforcing factors account for the 
democratic peace in the contemporary security com- 
munity of major powers. One is collective identity— 
that is, a shared sense of belonging together. Another 
is economic interdependence among societies, cre- 
ating substantial interests in each others well-being. 
Third is the existence of robust institutions to man- 
age the relationship and support social order and 
enduring norms among the communitys members. 

These factors—identity, interdependence, and 
institutions—also can serve as indicators for the 
state of the transatlantic 
security community, help- 
ing to provide a precise 
picture of the current sit- 
uation. While collective 
identification among mem- 
bers of the community 
in 2002 and 2003, the 
basic common values and shared principles are still 
intact. In the wider world, European and North 
American societies have more in common than any 
other societies in the world. Transatlantic eco- 
nomic interdependence remains equally strong. 

The current challenges to the security commu- 
nity mainly concern its institutions and the consti- 
tutive norms on which they are based. Conflict has 
arisen over the unilateralist trend in us foreign pol- 
icy. To understand the sources of this conflict, we 
need to look at the domestic politics of the coun- 
tries that comprise the community. 


THE NEOCONSERVATIVE MOMENT 

The current tensions in the transatlantic secu- 
" rity relationship are reminiscent of those that tested 
relations during the first administration of Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan in the early 1980s. Just as 
George W. Bush is widely perceived as a unilater- 
alist president in Europe, Reagan was seen as aban- 
doning nuclear arms control in a similar fashion. 
Yet the similarities run deeper than perceptions in 
public opinion. Most important, Us foreign policy 
today is controlled, as it was two decades ago, by a 
domestic coalition whose worldviews differ sub- 





Europeans are overwhelmingly in favor of 
multilateralism and cooperative foreign 
policies, while the neoconservatives in 

Washington are unilateralists. 
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stantially from those of Europe's major foreign pol- 
icy coalitions. 

Three competing groups dominate the Bush 
administrations foreign policy making, and they 
hold worldviews strikingly similar to those of the 
prevailing and equally competing domestic coalt- 
tions during Reagan's first term. During the early 
1980s, a neoconservative group that hated détente 
and arms control and despised the “wimpish” Euro- 
pean allies was largely in control of the Pentagon. 
Some members of this group, such as Richard Perle, 
now have roles formally or informally in the current 
Bush administration. Now, as then, this group con- 
sists of devoted militant internationalists who pre- 
fer American unilateralism over entangling alliances. 

During the early 1980s, neoconservatives were 
convinced that arms control had to be abandoned 
in favor of arms racing in order to ruin the Soviet 
economy and thereby win the cold war. Twenty 
years later, this group 
believes in the “unipolar 
moment” as a unique 
opportunity to re-create 
international order fol- 
lowing an American 
design. Their “imperial 
ambition,” as John Iken-. 
berry calls it, is prepared 
to accommodate temporary alliances, but they fun- 
damentally reject stable parmerships—such as the 
transatlantic community—as too inhibiting to suit 
US interests. In other words, the neoconservatives 
reject the principles on which the security commu- 
nity between the United States and Europe was 
built. They are anti-European to the degree that they 
consider the transatlantic alliance as largely super- 
fluous and a constraint on American foreign policy. 

There are in fact two versions of neoconservative 
thinking that compete today in US foreign policy. 
Both factions include unilateralist and aggressive 
internationalists. Both are prepared to use Ameri- 
can power offensively when they see national inter- 
ests at stake. But they differ in how they view the 
world and which values they seek to promote. One 
group, among them Vice President Dick Cheney 
and Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld, sees the 
world in Hobbesian terms, as a “dog eat dog” uni- 
verse. They are aggressive realists who believe in a 
Us role as world policeman to keep order in an anar- 
chic international system. 

The other group of neoconservative hawks is 
prepared to use US power not just to counter threats 
but to promote liberal values and to construct a 
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world system based on liberal democracies, univer- 
sal human rights, and American-style capitalism. 
Undersecretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz is among 
the most prominent representatives of this group, 
apty described by Pierre Hassner as “Wilsonians in 
boots.” In this group’ view, the purpose of Ameri- 
can power un the world is to spread democracy and 
capitalism. US power is to be used aggressively for a 
liberal world order, including support for regime 
change in “rogue states” such as Irag. The two 
groups of unilateralist neoconservatives constitute 
what can be called the “Pentagon party” in the cur- 
rent US administration. 


THE OLD SCHOOL 

Balancing the neoconservative factions both 
politically and bureaucratically is a third, more tra- 
ditional conservative group that played a role in the 
early Reagan as well as the current administration. 
Officials such as Richard Burt, Paul Nitze, and 
George Shultz in the early 1980s, President George 
H. W. Bush’ foreign policy team of the late 1980s, 
and Secretary of State 
Colin Powell in the cur- 
rent Bush administra- 
tion see the world in 
more moderate, realist 
terms. While they cer- 
tainly share liberal val- 
in the sense of wanting to create a liberal world 
order. They resent the “imperial ambition” of the 
unilateralists and are convinced that the United 
States cannot go it alone—even in a unipolar sys- 
tem. This group also remains skeptical of the nation- 
building ambitions that the neoconservatives’ liberal 
visions imply. Today, as well as 20 years ago, this 
group has remained committed to the transatlantic 
security community. With a little help from their 
European friends, the traditional conservatives suc- 
ceeded in gradually moving Reagan toward the 
resumption of nuclear arms control. They also suc- 
ceeded in encouraging George W. Bush to seek sup- 
port for his Iraq policy from the United Nations. 

From the beginning of the Bush administration, a 
tug-of-war between the neoconservatives and the tra- 
ditional conservatives—between the “Pentagon 
party” and the “State Department party”—has char- 
acterized the foreign policy decision-making process 
in Washington. The president himself was not 
known initially for favoring the liberal vision of the 
neoconservatives. He did embrace unilateralism— 
indeed, his administration abandoned most efforts to 





A European foreign policy will fail and split 
Europe further apart if it is constructed as a 
counter-hegemonic project. 





seek multilateral solutions for the world’s most 
urgent problems. Then came 9-11. The attack against 
the Us homeland by transnational terrorism, and the 
understandable shock and sense of vulnerability it 
generated among Americans, had profound conse- 
quences for the domestic balance of power in us for- 
eign policy. It opened a window of opportunity for 
ambitious neoconservative policy entrepreneurs such 
as Wolfowitz. As a result, the domestic balance 
changed in favor of the neoconservative group whose 
vision, including “Wilsonianism in boots,” was 
increasingly shared by the president. 

The September 2002 presidential National Secu- 
rity Strategy, as well as the administration’s focus on 
Iraq, constituted expressions of the new domestic 
balance of power ın Washington. Nevertheless, both 
examples also show that neoconservative unilateral- 
ists had to make concessions to the traditional con- 
servatives and their allies in Gongress and in Europe. 

The National Security Strategy expresses a liberal 
vision of world politics: “Finally, the United States 
will use this moment of opportunity to extend 
the benefits of freedom 
across the globe. We 
will actively work to 
bring the hope of demo- 
cracy, development, free 
markets, and free trade 
to every corner of the 
world.” Reflecting neo- 
conservative views, it commits the United States to 
preemptive if not preventive warfare against terror- 
ism and “rogue states” with weapons of mass 
destruction; to unilateralism “when our interests 
and unique responsibilities require”; and to military 
superiority “to dissuade potential adversaries from 
pursuing a military build-up in hopes of surpassing, 
or equaling, the power of the United States.” 

But the document also expresses America’s con- 
tinuing commitment to NATO, the European Union, 
and other allies. It commits the United States to 
active engagement in regional crises and to a sub- 
stantial increase in foreign aid. Finally and signifi- 
cantly, it commits America to a multilateral and 
liberal international economic order. This latter 
point is often overlooked in Europe, but it is of 
utmost importance for the future of world order. 
The much-criticized National Security Strategy in 
fact represents a policy compromise between neo- 
conservative unilateralists and traditional conser- 
vatives in the Bush administration. 

As for Iraq, the postwar disaster in. that country 
has already led to a strengthening of the “State 


A 


Department party” in the Bush administration and a 
weakening of the “Pentagon party,” which is held 
largely responsible for the shortcomings of us pol- 
icy. As a result, the Bush administration is gradually 
moving back toward the political center in the 
United States and toward the mainstream pragma- 
tism of the American public. This, of course, makes 
life easier for Europeans who have to deal with the 
United States. But one should not overlook that the 
dominant foreign policy elite coalitions in Europe 
dıffer substantially from their American counter- 
parts—and this includes the Democrats. 


EUROPE'S CAMPS 

The three dominant coalıtions that are in charge 
of not only the EU’ foreign policy but also the most 
important member states’ foreign policies have a 
different cast from the factions within the Bush 
administration’s foreign policy team. 

The first group could be called “liberal interna- 
tionalists.” It is often overlooked that the European 
center-left shares with American “liberal” neocon- 
servatives a commitment to the promotion of 
democracy and human rights as their foreign pol- 
icy priorities. In sharp contrast to the right in the 
United States (and like liberal Democrats), however, 
this European group is equally firmly committed to 
a cooperative foreign policy and to working with 
and through multilateral institutions. This group 
(currently in charge of German foreign policy, for 
example) pursues the foreign policy of a “civilian 
power ” It shares a Kantian vision of world order in 
the true sense of the “perpetual peace”—that is, 
building a pacific federation of democratic states 
and strengthening the rule of law in international 
affairs. European Kantians are not pacifists; they 
support the use of military force if necessary, as can 
be seen in German Chancellor Gerhard Schroders 
stance on Kosovo and Afghanistan. Yet military 
power, they believe, has to be embedded in politi- 
cal and diplomatic efforts. Unilateralism is anath- 
ema for the European center-left. 

A second group among Europe's foreign policy 
elites holds a more realist view of the world than 
either the American neoconservatives or the Euro- 
pean center-left. Since this group thinks primarily 
in realist “balance of power” terms, it is concerned 
about the growth of Us power and promotes a Euro- 
pean foreign policy of balancing and building a 
counterweight to American primacy. One could call 
this group the “European Gaullists.” The rhetoric 
of the French political elites exemplifies this vision. 
Their mantra is to build a multipolar world in con- 
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trast to a unipolar one dominated by us “hyper- 
power.” Oddly enough, the Franco-German 
anti-Iraq War coalition brought together the Euro- 
pean center-left and the European Gaullists. Both 
were concerned about American unilateralism. But 
the center-left was primarily opposed to the use of 
force for liberal purposes (“regime change”), while 
the Gaullists opposed the war because of concerns 
over US “hyperpower.” 

The third group within Europe's foreign policy 
elites occupies a position simular to that of tradi- 
tional American conservatives. This faction—call it 
“European Atlanticists’—remains strongly com- 
mitted to preserving the transatlantic partnership 
almost no matter what. Exemplified by British 
Prime Minister Tony Blairs government, it formed 
the core of the European “coalition of the willing” 
during the Iraq War, and is strongly motivated to 
avoid policy disagreements with Washington that 
could weaken the transatlantic community. 


DIVIDING LINES 

The core of current transatlantic disagreements 
within the security community does not concern 
value commitments such as the goals of promoting 
democracy or human rights. When it comes to the 
question of whether foreign policy should primarily 
promote liberal values or serve strategic and eco- 
nomic interests, European elites are as much divided 
among themselves as Americans are. Despite their 
different positions on the Iraq War, however, Euro- 
peans are overwhelmingly in favor of multilateral- 
ism and cooperative foreign policies, while the 
neoconservatives in Washington are unilateralists. 
Thus, the main dividing line between the United 
States and Europe concerns the commitment to 
multilateral norms that undergird the transatlantic 
security community. This is obvious if one compares 
the Bush administration’ National Security Strategy 
with the strategy document adopted by the Euro- 
pean Council in December 2003. For all its talk 
about “preventive engagement,” the EU security 
strategy remains firmly committed to international 
law and multilateralism. 

It is also obvious that the two opposing camps in 
Europe that emerged during the Iraq crisis—“new” 
versus “old” Europe—constitute anything but sta- 
ble foreign policy coalittons. German foreign policy 
is unlikely to buy into French “European Gaullism” 
for a long time. And it remains unclear whether the 
new Eastern European EU members will line up per- 
manently with Britain and its “special relationship” 
with the United States. As a result, neither European 
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Gaullism nor European Atlanticism of the old kind 
can form the basis of a foreign policy consensus. 


THE EUROPEAN PARADOX 

What policy consequences follow from this 
assessment of the transatlantic conflict, particularty 
for European responses to Americas “imperial 
ambitions?” Building Europe as a counterweight to 
US power is not feasible in practical terms. More- 
over, a European consensus—including the United 
Kingdom as well as the new EU member states of 
Central and Eastern Europe—cannot be built 
around this goal. Bandwagoning—that is, aligning 
with America almost no matter what—is not an 
option, either. It would betray core principles of the 
Europeans’ worldview based on multilateralism and 
respect for international law when dealing with us 
unilateralist tendencies. Thus, a European paradox 
presents itself. Europe and the EU need to speak out 
with one voice to be listened to in Washington. Yet 
a European foreign policy will fail and split Europe 
further apart if it is constructed as a counter-hege- 
monic project. 

Fortunately, there is a way out. The traditional 
European reaction to American unilateralist 
impulses remains valid even today. In the past, 
Europeans have usually responded to transatlantic 
conflicts by strengthening transatlantic institu- 
tional ties rather than counterbalancing. They have 
used America’s open domestic political system for 
their purposes by successfully forming transna- 
tional and transgovernmental coalitions across the 
Atlantic to increase their leverage on us foreign. 
policy. There is no compelling reason why this 
strategy—which worked well during the first Rea- 
gan administration with a similar domestic config- 
uration of forces—cannot be successfully employed 
today. The natural allies of Europeans inside the 
administration and Congress are the moderate con- 
servatives who care about the transatlantic com- 
munity. Moreover, European foreign policy can 
exploit the fact that American public opinion con- 
tinues to hold views much closer to European out- 
looks than to those of the neoconservatives inside 
and outside the administration. 

It is important that European voices be heard 
loud and clear in Washington. While European gov- 
ernments should pick carefully their conflicts with 


the Us administration and cannot fight simultane- 


ously on all fronts, the Bush administration's 
National Security Strategy warrants a common Euro- 
pean response. It could be argued that the response 
already exists in practice—in an emerging European 


_— 


foreign policy that focuses on human rights, democ- 
racy, and multilateralism. But European practice has 
to be complemented by a European foreign policy 
discourse, of which the recently articulated “Euro- 
pean Security Strategy” is only a start. The goal of 
such discourse is not to weaken institutional ties m 
the transatlantic community, but to strengthen sim- 
ilar voices inside the United States. 


A TRANSATLANTIC BARGAIN 

A European foreign policy strategy needs to 
tackle the conflicts over world order and world- 
views that constitute the root causes of the transat- 
lantic policy disagreements. This would include a 
clear expression of a liberal vision of world order 
based on the rule of law, democracy, human rights, 
and the market economy. A failure to recognize 
that Western foreign policy is first and foremost 
about promoting liberal values would be disas- 
trous. Equally disastrous would be to leave the 
articulation of liberal visions to American neocon- 
servativés. In particular, a European response to 
the neoconservatives’ political agenda of promot- 
ing democracy in the Middle East is required—a 
strategy that rejects democracy promotion by force 
and focuses on strengthening civil societies in the 
Arab world. 

Also needed is a clear European expression of 
unambiguous commitment to multilateralism and 
the rule of international law. This is the character- 
istic feature and trademark of contemporary Euro- 
pean foreign policy, which distinguishes it from 
some of the ideas articulated in the Us National 
Security Strategy. A liberal vision of world order 
cannot be promoted unilaterally without being 
inherently contradictory. If it is a constitutive norm 
for domestic liberal orders that no one—not even 
the most powerful—is above the law, then this must 
be true as well for a world order based on demo- 
cratic principles. 

Within this framework, Europe has to articulate 
a clear strategy for dealing with new security 
threats, such as weapons of mass destruction (WMD) 
in the hands of dictators and the dangers emanat- 
ing from transnational terrorism. Transnational ter- 
rorist networks and WMD are real threats to liberal 
societies that require not just political but also mil- 
itary answers. In this respect, a proposed transat- 
lantic division of labor—the United States as the 
military fighting force and world’s policeman, 
Europe as the main provider of state- and nation- 
building (“The United States does dinner, and 
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Europe does the dishes”)—is not sustainable. It 
would be a grievous error to let the use of military 
force be dictated by American unilateralists. This is 
particularly true if one rejects the idea of preventive 
war in the absence of a clear and present danger. 
We need a serious transatlantic debate, not on pre- 
ventive war, but on preventive action to stem the 
double dangers of WMD and transnational terrorism. 
The new EU foreign policy strategy, which promotes 
“an international order based on effective multilat- 
eralism,” marks a step in the right direction. 

In short, a new transatlantic bargain is required 
if the US-European security alliance is to meet the 
world’s most threatening challenges collectively and 
effectively. Such a bargain requires a firm American 
commitment to the transatlantic community and a 
rejection of “the mission creates the coalition” pol- 
icy and rhetoric. Europeans for their part must put 
their money where their mouths are—that is, make 
sure that their preference for multilateralism can- 
not be read as indifference to the world’s pressing 
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Europe and America: 
The Economic Ties that Bind 


JOHANNES E LINN 


ransatlantic relations have been under stress. 

In the run-up to the Iraq War and since, it 

seemed at times that the former partners of 
cold war days had turned into hostile camps, as 
their leaders embarked on unilateral action (the 
United States) or inaction (Germany) and hurled 
invective at each other or each other's supporters. 
Of course, some of the strains preceded the Iraq 
War in the wake of a rising tide of transatlantic 
complaints, many of them having to do with the 


perception of Us unilateralism on the European ` 


side, and of European indecisiveness on the us side. 

Since 9-11, much of the stress in transatlantic 
relations has centered on disagreements in the for- 
eign and security policy arenas. But before then a 
number of highly visible conflicts had appeared in 
economic and related areas (trade, finance, and the 
environment). Will we now see increased strains in 
this important aspect of the relationship as well, or 
can transatlantic economic ties be relied upon or 
reinforced to ensure that the historic partnership 
does not fall apart? 


WITHOUT COMMERCIAL BREAKS 

Despite the rapid increase in transpacific trade in 
recent decades, transatlantic economic relations 
remain the dominant force in international eco- 
nomic relations for both the United States and the 
European Union. This is especially clear if one con- 
siders foreign direct investment as well as the sales, 
profits, employment, research and development, and 
intrafirm trade of foreign affiliates. For each of these 
categories, according to data assembled by Joseph P 
Quinlan in his monograph Drifting Apart or Grow- 
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ing Together? The Primacy of the Transatlantic Econ- 


omy, commercial relations between the United States 
and Europe account for 50 percent or more of the 
relevant worldwide totals for the transatlantic part- 


“ners: “When it comes to the bottom line, Europe— 


by a wide but not‘fully appreciated margin—remains 
the most important region in the world for. corpo- 
rate America.” And vice versa. In fact, although 
transatlantic foreign investment in the first decades 
after World War II flowed predominantly from the 
United States to Europe, in the 1990s Europe 
invested more heavily in the United States. 

As might be expected, intensive commercial rela- 
tions have given rise to commercial disputes with 
some frequency—not only in trade, but also 
increasingly in ‘the-areas of transport, finance, 


investment, mergers, and regulatory regimes. The 


range of conflicts is so wide that a complete 
accounting is difficult. Gary Hufbauer and Frederic 
Neumann have, however, assembled a list of major 
commercial conflicts under three useful headings: 
market access, industrial policy, and ideology. Huf- 
bauer and Neumann note that market access dis- 
putes (wine, medicine, maritime services, for 
example) have been relatively easily resolved, with 
a low public profile and little disruption, while 
industrial policy disputes (aeronautics, digital tele- 
vision, agricultural export subsidies) are more dif- 
ficult to resolve. Even so, relatively few complaints 
have been taken to the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) or the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD). Disputes involving 
ideological concerns, such as growth-hormones, 
genetically modified organisms, and international 
sanctions, are most difficult to address, since they 
feature high public visibility, emotional content, and 
increasingly heavy involvement by vocal citizens 
advocacy groups. 


As the scope and complexity of transatlantic . 


commercial relations have grown, and with them 
the scope for dispute, efforts have been made since 
the 1990s to find suitable ways to address and 
resolve the conflicts. Aside from using the WTO's 
and OECD's dispute-resolution mechanisms and 
working together in the context of the G-8 summit 
framework, the United States and the EU have tned 
to develop bilateral forums for intensive consulta- 
tions on economic and commercial matters. The 
February 1990 “Transatlantic Declaration” initiated 
regular consultative summits of the Us and EU pres- 
idents. The “New Transatlantic Agenda” in Decem- 
ber 1995 aimed to further strengthen economic 
cooperation in trade and investment and to involve 
nongovernmental stakeholders in intensive and fre- 
quent contacts. 

The transatlantic “dialogues” that were to be part 
of the new agenda have not proved fully effective. 
Even the semiannual EU-US summits, according to 
one seasoned observer, C. Fred Bergsten, “have 
been pitiful failures.” Moreover, the number of 
annual trade disputes has risen, and there have been 
recurrent warnings of looming risks of transatlantic 
conflict over economic and commercial issues. For 
example, in March 2004, after the European Com- 
mission ruled against Microsoft by umposing a 
record $613 million fine for alleged anticompetitive 
business practices, the US Senate majority leader, 
Bill Frist (R-TN), said he feared “that the US and the 
EU are heading toward a new trade war.” 

The problem with such alarmist warnings is 
that they fail to take sufficiently into account the 
significance of transatlantic commerce, and the 
fact that the incidence of trade disputes has 
remained very small relative to the large size of 
overall transatlantic commercial relations. More- 
over, the record of the 1990s and early 2000s in 
resolving trade conflicts and keeping industrial 
policy and ideological disputes in bounds has been 
good. There also has been progress in the area of 
merger approval, with regulators on both sides 
increasingly agreeing on how to-evaluate the eco- 
nomic impact of firms joining together. While 
security-related issues figure prominently in pub- 
lic opinion surveys as areas of transatlantic disso- 
nance, these surveys do not point at serious rifts 
regarding commercial relations. 

Perhaps most important, on both sides of the 
Atlantic the political leadership has made a delib- 
erate effort to insulate economic, financial, and 
commercial dialogue from the stresses of diplomatic 
and security conflicts. Speeches by senior trade and 
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commerce officials during the peak of transatlantic 
tensions over the Iraq War and following the break- 
down of WTO negotiations at Cancun in September 
2003 were notable for their positive tone. Senior US 
Treasury and German Ministry of Finance officials 
evidently continued substantive contacts during the 
height of the Iraq controversy. Political leaders over 
the past two years have tried very hard—and quite 
successfully—not to let the poisonous atmosphere 
that characterized transatlantic foreign and secunty 
relations to impinge on the generally constructive 
relations that mark the economic sphere. But what 
about the future? Is there reason to think the situ- 
ation will change substantially for the worse? 


DIVISIVE DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 

Future economic and demographic factors por- 
tend increasingly diverse pressures on the transat- 
lantic partners that may point them in different 
and possibly opposite directions in terms of polit- 
ical and economic interests. Across the world, eco- 
nomic multipolarity will grow dramatically during 
the next 10 years and beyond. By 2015 China's 
economy is projected to be about the size of the 
EU's, and only about 15 percent smaller than that 
of the United States. India’s economy will be about 
the size of Japan’. Asia's future economic weight 
is reflected in estimates that the combined 
economies of China, India, and Japan in 2015 will 
exceed in magnitude that of the United States by 
50 percent. 

Among the key factors determining future eco- 
nomic trajectories will be demographic trends. The 
US population is currently growing at about 1 per- 
cent annually, while India’s growth rate is about 1.5 
percent and China's 0.75 percent. In contrast, 
Europe's population is growing by only about 0.20 
percent annually, and Japan's is virtually stagnant. 
Besides affecting the aggregates of economic growth 
and size, the stagnant population trend in Europe 
and Japan has serious implications for economic 
management as aging populations put increasing 
burdens on pension and health systems and hence 
cause significant fiscal, structural, and political 
stress for these economies. 

But there is another aspect to the demographic 
transition that may have important implications for 
transatlantic relations. According to US Census 
Bureau projections, a substantial shift in the com- 
position of the us population is set to occur. 
Between 2000 and 2050, the non-Hispanic white 
population will drop from almost 70 percent of the 
US population to barely 50 percent as the Asian, His- 
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panic, and black populations continue to grow. 
When one combines this change with a demo- 
graphic shift in the United States toward the south, 
southwest, and the west of the country, it should 
not come as a surprise if identification with Europe 
diminishes among the majority of Americans. 

The EU will also see its demographic composition 
shift over time in response to prospective enlarge- 
ments of the union and the impact of immigration. 
The eastward expansion may appear to bring into the 
EU populations that are more inclined than existing 
EU member countries to look to the United States; 
Central European nations have large immigrant com- 
munities in America and still appreciate us leader- 
ship in bringing about the end of Soviet domination. 
However, this prospect should not be overstated. 
Opinion polls in the new accession countries of Cen- 
tral and Southeast Europe show clearly that their 
populations are looking much more toward the EU 
than the United States to help them attain their eco- 








- DOMESTIC CHALLENGES 


Domestic economic policy challenges will be very 
serious in the coming years on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For Europe, the need to manage the eco- 
nomic implications of EU enlargement, promote fun- 
damental structural reforms (especially in some of 
the stagnant large European economies), and tackle 
the growing fiscal pressures of aging populations and 
generous social security systems will present major 
and politically difficult tasks. There can be little 
doubt that European countries function substantially 
below their economic potential, with high unem- 
ployment, heavy tax burdens, and stifling regulation. 
For the United States, major tax cuts and the rising 
budget burdens of social security and old-age health 
insurance will combine to create strong pressure on 
the federal budget over the coming decades. In addi- 
tion, the Us economy still has a persistently low pri- 
vate savings rate and a large current account deficit 
and is thus dependent on public and private 
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eign Policy article, about 15 million visiini now 
live in the EU (which has a total population of 475 
million). With a birth rate three times that of non- 
Muslims, with further immigration, with the 
increasing political enfranchisement of Muslim 
Europeans, and with the possible eventual accession 
of Turkey into the Eu, the number of politically 
active Muslims in Europe is expected to increase 
substantially. To the extent European Muslims in the 
future share some of the anti-American sentiments 
commonly felt among Muslims with regard to the 
Middle East, Europe could become home to a sig- 
nificant and growing anti-us lobby. 

As a recent Council on Foreign Relations task 
force on the Atlantic partnership rightly stressed, 
it is the commonality of interests that keeps 
alliances and partnerships together. The question 
therefore is whether in the economic sphere 
shared transatlantic interests will remain strong, 
or will shrink under the force of divergent eco- 
nomic and demographic factors. The United States 
and the EU will face in the future three sets of eco- 
nomic challenges that will help determine the 
answer to this question. l 


understandably tend:to be the eke occupation 
of economic leaders on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
light of their heavy economic interdependence, 
whether in the foreign exchange and capital markets 
or at the firm level, the domestic concerns of one 
side are of course a transatlantic concern for the 
other. Successful management of domestic economic 
policy will have significant benefits for the transat- 
lantic partner, while domestic policy failures will 
have substantial negative implications. Indeed, the 
transatlantic effects of key domestic policy choices 
are and should remain the principal focus of transat- 
lantic consultations. History has shown, however— 
particularly in the context of Group of Seven 
discussions—that there is relatively little willingness 
to carry out such a dialogue in the form of a serious 
and constructive peer review. 


TRANSATLANTIC TESTS 

In contrast to the potential spillover effects of 
domestic policy misalignments, it seems unlikely 
that trade wars or serious commercial conflicts will 
dominate the transatlantic dialogue or drive apart 
the partnership. Too many common interests exist 


among the business communities on both sides of 
the Atlantic to let this happen. Moreover, many of 
the global trade issues and conflicts currently divid- 
ing nations are not principally among the industrial 
countries, but between the industrial and the devel- 
oping countries. A clear example is the contentious 
North-South debate in the Doha Round of World 
Trade Organization talks, which has focused on 
agricultural protectionism in the North and tariff 
peaks and violations of intellectual property rights 
in the South. And, while conflicts may well arise in 
other areas of commercial transatlantic relations, 
they almost certainly will not be more disruptive 
than similar disputes have been in the past. 

There is always the risk, of course, that careless 
leadership could provoke unexpectedly serious and 
intractable conflicts. There is also the risk that a 
serious recession on either side of the Atlantic, most 
likely brought about by poor macroeconomic man- 
agement, could lead to political backlash and pro- 
tectionism. Particularly in the United States—where 
welfare system reforms in recent years have signifi- 
cantly reduced the social safety net and increased 
Americans’ dependence on holding jobs—any seri- 
ous and protracted spike in unemployment might 
well cause the kind of political firestorm that would 
encourage political leaders to seek redress in pro- 
tectlonist responses. 

The two sides do, however, have compelling 
interests in assuring that progress is made toward 
full integration of the transatlantic market and that 
trade regimes are further reformed and regulatory 
regimes harmonized across the board. These inter- 
ests include the potential benefits from trade and 
investment expansion associated with further WTO 
agreements. According to some estimates, such 
apreements could increase EU-US trade and invest- 
ment by 10 to 20 percent. Of course, full market 
integration will take a long time and will require 
diligent technical and diplomatic attention to both 
persisting and newly arising transatlantic institu- 
tional, legal, and political differences. 

One new area where careful management of 
transatlantic economic relations is needed is the set 
of measures taken, mostly by the United States, to 
combat transborder terrorism. New fingerprinting 
and photographing rules, the requirement that air- 
lines share fliers’ personal information, and pro- 
tracted delays in processing shipping containers at 
borders are examples of potentially disruptive 
action, both in terms of the free flow of people and 
goods and in terms of good transatlantic relations. 
Another potentially damaging action was the US 
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administration's decision to limit procurement in 
the reconstruction of Iraq to those countries that 
were seen to have been supportive of the Iraq War. 


A SHARED GLOBAL AGENDA 

The United States and the EU have many com- 
mon interests when it comes to the rest of the 
world. At the most general level, assuring a pros- 
perous and peaceful world is an important shared 
objective. This includes the constructive integration 
of the major emerging market economies into the 
international economic system. The successful 
accession of China to the WIO was a major step in 
this direction. Other countries, such as Russia and 
Ukraine, remain on the doorstep. Bringing the 
Doha Round to a peaceful conclusion is another 
important goal since it would result in substantial 
benefits to the world (an estimated $400 billion to 
$500 billion annually in increased incomes) and to 
the transatlantic partners. As mentioned earlier, the 
principal divisive issues in the Doha Round involve 
North-South conflicts, not transatlantic issues. 
Recently, outsourcing has been added to the list of 
politically contentious international economic 
issues in the United States and Europe. But, again, 
this involves mainly the North-South relationship 
because, rightly or wrongly, publics and politicians 
are focused on the presumed loss of jobs to low- 
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wage developing countries (even as economists est- 
mate huge gains for the source countries). 

Beyond the emerging market economies, the 
United States and EU share a common interest in 
helping the poorer developing countries advance by 
implementing the so-called Monterrey and Johan- 
nesburg consensus. At these world summits in 
2002, agreement was reached on a compact that 
would see the developing countries reform their 
own policies and institutions while the industrial 
countries would raise their financial aid contribu- 
tions in the common pursuit of achieving the Md- 
lennium Development Goals by 2015. The 
Millennium Goals involve quantitative targets in 
eight important areas of human development in the 
developing world: poverty eradication, universal 
primary education, gender equality, reduction in 
child mortality, improvement in maternal health, 
combating HIV/AIDS and other communicable dis- 
eases, environmental sustainability, and global part- 
nerships. Making this compact work has not been 
easy in practice, since developing countries have 
not consistently pursued requisite reforms and 
industrial countries have not consistently delivered 
on promised increases in financial support. Never- 
theless, this compact remains essential for long- 
term global development, peace, and stability. 


These development concerns are linked to a 
number of newer issues of common interest for the 
transatlantic partners: how to prevent regional con- 
flicts, failed states, drug trade, money laundering, 
and terrorism; how to address global environmen- 
tal issues; and how to manage the world’s energy 
supply (and demand) in a responsible manner that 
fairly balances the interests of producers and con- 
sumers as well as those of today’s and future gener- 
ations. In some of these areas, all of which have 
compelling economic implications, there has been 
progress. For example, strong joint US and French 
leadership in the international Financial Action 
Task Force on Money Laundering has resulted in 
notable successes. The environmental area has seen 
mixed progress. On the positive side, the Global 
Environmental Facility, which funds investment 
projects in developing countries that have regional 
or global environmental benefits, has been launched 
and funded with strong us and EU leadership. Other 
important global environmental initiatives have 
stalled or have not been fully umplemented. 


APPLYING THE GLUE 

The world will indeed become more multipolar 
in the future, and demographic trends may well act 
to push apart the United States and Europe in terms 
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of popular perceptions of, and interest in, each other. 
There clearly is some potential, too, for transatlantic 
conflict and disputes in domestic policies, transat- 
lantic economic relations, and global economic 
development. Even so, the commonality of interests 
far outweighs the conflicts. As Theo Sommer has 
argued, transatlantic economic relations will provide 
the glue that holds the partnership of America and 
Europe together even as conflicting mterests in other 
areas may push them apart. 

The question then is: what is the appropriate 
institutional or governance framework for making 
sure this glue is applied for maximum benefit of the 
transatlantic partners and the rest of the world? The 
EU and the United States currently mteract in a num- 
ber of forums to address transatlantic and global 
challenges. These include the now annual EU-US 
summits and the Group of Eight industrial coun- 
tries, as well as multilateral institutions such as the 
World Trade Organization, international financial 
institutions, and the United Nations. Fred Bergsten 
and Caio Koch-Weser recently proposed to stream- 
line and enhance dialogue on specific transatlantic 
issues by creating a new “G-2” composed of the EU 
and the United States. This could help in addressing 
some of the more routine transatlantic regulatory, 
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trade, and other commercial issues, as well as fun- 
damental security-related bilateral disagreements 
that have poisoned the relationship in recent years. 

But a G-2 would not be an effective forum in 
which to address the common challenges of global 
governance, such as securing global economic 
growth and financial stability, eradicating world 
poverty, preserving the global environment, and 
fighting international terrorism. This requires EU-US 
collaboration in a global steering group that would 
include the major economic and political powers of 
the world. What is needed is to replace the increas- 
ingly ineffectual Group of Fight with an upgraded 
“G-20.” In addition to the industrial countries cur- 
rently in the G-8 (Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States), this group would include 11 other major 
global and regional powers (Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, China, India, Indonesia, South Korea, Mex- 
ico, Saudi Arabia, South Afnca, and Turkey, as well 
as the presidency of the EU). By addressing together 
in this larger forum the overarching global issues in 
today’s increasingly interdependent world, the 
United States and Europe can identify and pursue 
cooperative global solutions that will also help 
cement the transatlantic relationship. | 
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Did Terrorism Sway Spain’s Election? 


CHARLES POWELL 


n March 14, 2004, three days after train 
() bombings ın Madrid killed 192 people and 

injured 1,500 others, the Spanish elec- 
torate voted out of office a government that was 
thought to have performed well and had been lead- 
ing in the polls. 

Critics of the outgoing prime minister, José Marfa 
Aznar, blamed his unexpected defeat on his govern- 
ment’ attempt to pin responsibility for the bombings 
on Basque separatists, in spite of strong early evi- 
dence pointing to Al Qaeda involvement. More likely, 
it was the connection established by many Spanish 
voters between the terrorist bombings and Aznar’s 
support for the war in Iraq that proved his undoing. 


SPAIN JOINS THE FRONT 

Were it not for the remarkable changes that 
Aznar introduced in his country’s foreign policies 
in the wake of his second election victory in March 
2000, one would be tempted to argue that Spain 
was always a likely target for Islamic fundamental- 
ist terrorism. Indeed, Arab terrorists had been active 
in the country long before the birth of Al Qaeda, 
sometimes with dramatic consequences. In April 
1985, militants planted a bomb in an outdoor 
restaurant near Madrid frequented by us military 
personnel from the nearby Torrejón air base, killing 
18 people, most of them Spanish civilians. More 
alarmingly, after 9-11 it was discovered that a num- 
ber of terrorists directly involved in planning and 
executing the attacks had visited Spain to obtain 
false documents and other materials from members 
of Al Qaeda's so-called sleeper cells. 

A month after the attacks in New York and 
Washington, one of Osama bin Laden’ closest asso- 
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ciates, Ayman Al Zawahiri, publicly referred to Al- 
Andalus (the Arabic name given the Iberian Penin- 
sula by its Muslim conquerors) as a promised land 
that one day would revert to Islamic rule. Factors 
such as its geographic proximity to North Africa, 
the presence of a rapidly growing Muslim immi- 
grant community, and the prominence often 
attributed to Al-Andalus in narratives of the histor- 
ical and cultural development of Islamic identity 
had singled out Spain as an attractive terrorist tar- 
get long before the invasion of Iraq in 2003. 
Nevertheless, it was the shift in Spain’ foreign pol- 
icy in relation to‘America and Iraq that most likely 
prompted Al Qaeda to target Madrid on March 11, 
2004. During his first four-year term in office, Aznar 
mainly trod in the footsteps of his predecessor, Felipe 
González, when it came’to relations with the Euro- 
pean Union and the United States. Changes began to 
occur after his reelection in March 2000, when his 
Popular Party obtained an absolute majority in the 
Cortes, the Spanish parliament, freeing Aznar from 
having to take into account the wishes of his former 
parliamentary allies. Even so, subsequent changes in 
foreign policy were essentially reactive. They largely 
can be attributed to the inauguration of George W. 
Bush as US president in January 2001, and, more 
important, to the terrorist attacks of September 11. 
In response to 9-11, Aznar immediately joined 
other European leaders in condemning the attacks 
and offering Washington his solidarity and support. 
Unlike many of his European colleagues, however, 
the Spanish prime minister fully shared the Bush 
administration’ diagnosis of 9-11 and its likely con- 
sequences—including the need to embark on a 
global “war on terrorism” that might entail preven- 
tive use of force against rogue states. When asked to 
justify his position, Aznar added a specifically Span- 
ish dimension to the debate, pointing out that since 
Madrid had often sought (and obtained) external 


support m its struggle against domestic terrorism, it 
would be disloyal and inconsistent not to join a 
Washington-sponsored “coalition of the willing” 
against Al Qaeda. This was so, he insisted, even 
though the United States had hitherto played a rather 
modest role in the fight against ETA (Euskadi Ta 
Askatasuna, or Freedom for the Basque Homeland), 
the Basque separatist terrorist group. In the short 
term, Aznar’ policy resulted in Spain’ sending troops 
to Afghanistan as part of the war against the Taliban 
and Al Qaeda, in which 

some 20 other countries 

were involved, including 

France and Germany, and 

which enjoyed the blessings 

of the United Nations. 

For the longer term, 
Aznar interpreted 9-11 as 
the beginning of a new 
post—post—cold war era—an 
era that offered fresh oppor- 
tunities for Spain in the 
international arena. The 
prime minister believed that 
his country’s spectacular 
economic growth in the 
1990s, which had allowed ° 
Spain to become the eighth- 
largest economy in the 
developed world, entitled it 
to play a more prominent 
role ın international affairs. 
He also: felt this was best 
achieved by developing a 
closer relationship with the United States. Fur- 
thermore, in the course of his second term, Aznar 
became increasingly disillusioned with an Ev that 
seemed unwilling or unable to foster serious eco- 
nomic reform in Europe, that had little to offer in 
the fight against international terrorism, and that 
failed to come to Spain’s assistance when Moroc- 
can gendarmerie invaded the island of Perejil in the 
summer of 2002 in an attempt to reclaim the unin- 
habited Spanish territory. 


AZNAR’S U-TURN 

Aznar’s closeness to the Bush administration, and 
his increasingly critical view of Franco-German 
opposition to an invasion of Iraq, gradually became 
apparent in the course of 2002. Although the prime 
minister had first met the new American president 
in June 2001 in Madrid, and had seen him again in 
November in Washington, it was in the spring of 
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2002 that they began to establish a closer personal 
rapport. Along with us Secretary of State Colin 
Powell and British Prime Minister Tony Blair, Aznar 
endorsed the idea of seeking an explicit UN Security 
Councu resolution to apply renewed pressure on 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein to demonstrate 
compliance with UN resolutions on the destruction 
of Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction. 

But Security Council Resolution 1441, finally 
adopted in November 2002, was subject to con- 
flicting interpretations, and 
France in particular did not 
accept that Iraqi noncompli- 
ance should automatically lead 
to war. Aznar for his part had 
become increasingly impatient 
with Saddam. By late Decem- 
ber he was in favor of military 
action with or without a UN 
resolution in support. Addi- 
tionally, Spain became a more 
significant player in January 
2003, when it took up a non- 
‘permanent seat in the Security 
Council. Shortly afterward, 
Aznar inspired the so-called 
letter of the eight, signed by 
the prime ministers of Spain, 
Britain, Italy, Portugal, Den- 
mark, Poland, Hungary, and 
the Czech Republic. Published 
on January 29, 2003, in The 
Wall Street Journal, it argued 
that “the transatlantic relation- 
ship should not fall victim to the current Iraqi 
regime's attempts to threaten world security.” 

In Spain, however, domestic opposition to war 
was strong and growing. According to a poll con- 
ducted by the Elcano Royal Institute in February 
2003, 64 percent of Spaniards opposed any kind of 
military intervention in Iraq, 27 percent would sup- 
port it only if it enjoyed the UN’ backing, and only 2 
percent approved the use of force with or without a 
resolution. On February 15, several million demon- 
strators took to the streets all over Spain to oppose 
war. This sentiment led Aznar to support Blairs quest 
for a second UN resolution that would explicitly con- 
demn Saddam for failing to comply with Resolution 
1441 and thereby pave the way for the use of force. 

Later that month Aznar joined Blair and Bush in 
sponsoring a draft resolution, but in spite of Spain’ 
lukewarm efforts to win over fellow Security Coun- 
cil members Mexico and Chile, support fell far 
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short of what was required. Anxious to avoid a 
resounding diplomatic defeat, the three leaders 
finally decided to go it alone at a meeting held 
March 16, 2003, at Lajes air base in the Azores. Two 
days later, Us troops began the invasion of Iraq. In 
the eyes of many Spaniards who opposed the war, 
the photographs taken at the Azores, showing Pres- 
ident Bush resting his hand on Aznar’s shoulder, 
came to epitomize the latter's foreign policy U-turn 
and his subservience to the us administration. 
Unlike other coalition members such as Britain, 
Australia, or Poland, Spain did not send troops to Iraq 
until after the fall of Baghdad, and was therefore not 
involved in the invasion itself. The reasons for this 
were mainly political: Aznar had initially toyed with 
the idea of sending part of the Spanish fleet—includ- 
ing its only aircraft carner, the Principe de Asturias— 
to the region, but was talked out of it by senior party 
officials alarmed by the approach of local and regional 
elections scheduled for May 2003. With the elections 
out of the way, several Spanish support vessels— 
including a hospital ship—finally landed in Iraq in 
July once the fighting was over, allegedly to perform 
humanitarian missions. A more permanent contin- 
gent of some 1,300 Spanish troops became fully oper- 
ational in September, under Polish command. 


THE TERRORISTS’ TARGET 

It is telling that Spanish interests were among the 
first European targets to be attacked by Islamic ter- 
rorists. Contrary to what Aznar’ government argued 
at the time, there can be little doubt that a May 2003 
suicide bombing attack on the Casa de España social 
club and restaurant in Casablanca, Morocco, in 
which 45 civilians lost their lives, was intended as a 
warning. Shortly after the deployment of Spanish 
troops, the Arab television station Al Jazeera in 
October 2003 showed a video in which Osama bin 
Laden himself threatened to punish coalition mem- 
bers Britain, Spain, Australia, Poland, Japan, and 
Italy for backing the Bush administration in Iraq. 

Even more important, two months later a Nor- 
wegian academic came across a text in Arabic on 
the Internet, allegedly written by a (probably 
Moroccan) member of Al Qaeda, that carefully ana- 
lyzed the domestic political situation in a number 
of coalition states with a view to identifying the 
most vulnerable. The document dedicated six pages 
to Spain, which was described as Washington’ clos- 
est European ally except Britain, and underlined the 
extent of popular opposition to the government's 
support for the war in Iraq. The text also noted that 
as early as March 2003, the leader of the opposition, 


José Luis Rodriguez Zapatero, had promised to 
withdraw Spanish troops should he win the next 
general election, which was scheduled for March 
2004. In short, Spain was the weakest link in the 
coalition chain, and if the Aznar government failed 
to survive a major terrorist coup, its successor 
would bring Spain’s presence ın Iraq to an end. 

The Norwegian researcher paid little attention to 
this text until after the events of March 11. There is 
no proof, furthermore, that its author was directly 
involved in planning or executing the bombings that 
shook Madrid that fateful morning. Nevertheless, it 
shows that Islamic fundamentalists saw powerful 
reasons for making the Spanish capital a terronst tar- 
get. By way of contrast, bombing London—an 
option that European security services considered 
more likely at the time—would not have had the 
same political consequences. The Tory party, which 
might have replaced Labour in office had public 
opinion forced Blair to resign, was on the whole 
favorable to Britains presence in Iraq. 


FOUR DAYS IN MARCH 

In the weeks leading up to the general election of 
March 14, 2004, most political analysts and pollsters 
predicted a narrow victory for Aznar’s Popular Party. 
This was never an easy election to call, mainly 
because the outgoing prime minister had decided 
not to stand for office, later anointing a close col- 
league, Mariano Rajoy, as his possible successor. Fur- 
thermore, this was to be Zapatero’s first general 
election as leader of the opposition, and it was 
widely felt that he was still a politician in the mak- 
ing. In spite of several highly publicized and poten- 
tially damaging setbacks, such as an oil spill resulting 
from the sinking of the tanker Prestige off the coast 
of Galicia, the government was generally deemed to 
have performed reasonably well. This was particu- 
larly so in the economic sphere, where a period of 
unprecedented economic growth had sent unem- 
ployment levels to an all-tume low. Given that the 
government had fared well in local elections held in 
May 2003, at the height of the Iraq crisis, 1t was 
widely believed that opposition to the war would not 
have a major impact on the 2004 election. 

Even so, government officials’ uncertainty about 
the election outcome may partly explain their 
behavior ın response to the bombs that exploded on 
three commuter trains headed for Madrid’s Atocha 
railway station on the morning of March 11. To be 
fair, it is perhaps understandable that, in light of a 
30-year struggle against ETA terrorism that had cost 
more than 900 lives, the authorities should instinc- 


tively attribute a major terrorist attack to the orga- 
nization they knew best. Furthermore, EIA had 
attempted to plant bombs in Madrid railway sta- 
tions the previous Christmas, and two of its mem- 
bers had recently been intercepted while driving 
half a ton of explosives to the capital. 

In any case, it was immediately evident to 
experts and laymen alike that the Popular Party 
would probably fare better at the polls if the bomb- 
ings could be attributed to ETA, and would likely be 
punished by voters if the culprits turned out to be 
Islamic fundamentalists, since the attacks might be 
blamed on Aznar’s support for the Iraq War. The 
outgoing government acted accordingly, remaining 
steadfast in its conviction that ETA was to blame 
long after foreign intelligence éxperts and even 
journalists had come to the conclusion that Al 
Qaeda was responsible. 

By noon on March 11, the government knew that 
the police had discovered a van containing detona- 
tors, explosives, and a tape recording of Koran 
verses. Aznar, however, 
personally telephoned 
editors of Spain’s leading 
newspapers to reassure 
them that ETA was to 
blame. Later that after- 
noon, the foreign min- 
istry instructed Spanish 
ambassadors abroad to confirm that ETA was behind 
the attacks, urging them to inform the local media 
accordingly. The government even insisted that the 
UN Security Council make an explicit reference to 
ETA in its official condemnation of the bombings, at 
a time when most analysts in the United States were 
working on the assumption that Al Qaeda was to 
blame, causing considerable discomfort to some of 
the senior diplomats involved. 

In spite of the government’ determination to pin 
the attacks on ETA, police experts had begun to pur- 
sue Al Qaeda-related leads almost at once. In the 
early hours of March 12, the discovery of a bag con- 
taining explosives that had failed to detonate, with 
a mobile telephone connected to them, seemed to 
confirm that ETA was not responsible. Yet the gov- 
ernment did not reveal this news until that evening. 
That night, an estimated 11 million people (out of 
a total population of 42 million) took to the streets 
of Spanish towns and cities to protest the bombings, 
without knowing for certain who was to blame for 
them. Early on the afternoon of March 13, the 
police arrested several Moroccan citizens linked to 
the attacks, a development formally acknowledged 





Bin Laden did not win the Spanish elections, 
nor was the new Socialist prime minister 
another Neville Chamberlain. 
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by the interior minister later that evening, only 
hours away from the opening of polling stations. 
That same evening, authorities found a videocas- 
sette near the central Madrid mosque, on which an 
Al Qaeda spokesman claimed responsibility for the 
bombings and justified them as pumishment for the 
Spanish government's involvement in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. By that stage feelings were running high 
among some of the government's more vocal critics. 
Many who demonstrated noisily outside Popular 
Party offices throughout the country were veterans 
of the massive antiwar rallies held the previous year. 


BOMBS AND BALLOTS 

As could be expected, the relationship between 
the terrorist attacks of March 11, 2004, and the out- 
come of the elections held just three days later 
became a hotly contested issue. The Popular Party 
argued that, however narrowly, it would have won 
had it not been for the train bombings, both 
because of the wave of antiwar sentiment they pro- 

voked and, more con- 

troversially, because of 
the manner in which 
this sentiment was sup- 
posedly manipulated by 
sectors of the media 
traditionally hostile to 
Aznar and his policies. 
The Socialists, for ther part, claimed that they would 
have won the elections regardless, and that it was in 
any case the government’ heavy-handed attempt to 
withhold the truth about the bombings that back- 
fired, providing hundreds of thousands of voters with 
fresh reasons for wanting to oust the conservatives 
from office. According to one survey, 59 percent of 
respondents believed the government had misin- 
formed the public; 30 percent denied this was true. 

In the March 14 balloting, the Socialists won 11 
million votes. The Popular Party received 9.7 mil- 
lion. A postelection poll by the Center for Socio- 
logical Research found that 28 percent said the 
bombings had mfluenced their decision. Given that 
a total of 28 million Spaniards voted, this would 
mean that the bombings affected some 7.4 million 
people. In most cases, the killings simply reaffirmed 
a decision to vote for the party that voters had 
already thought of supporting before March 11. 
However, 22 percent of those who admitted having 
been influenced by these events—in other words, 
some 1.6 million citizens—claimed that they had 
originally intended to abstain, but had turned out 
to vote in response to the train bombings. 
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In addition, another 13 percent of those who 
claimed to have been influenced—about 1 million 
voters—admitted to having changed the party of 
their choice. The Centers poll unfortunately did not 
ask respondents to identify the parties affected by 
this decision. However, more than 9 percent of 
those who had voted Socialist cited the events of 
March 11 as the main reason for doing so, while 
only 1.5 percent of Popular Party voters mentioned 
this. In all likelihood, the government's handling of 
the crisis was an important additional factor in 
encouraging many left-leaning potential abstainers 
and first-time voters to react in this manner. 

While it is impossible to rule out a Socialist vic- 
tory had the attacks not taken place, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the killings mobilized potential 
abstainers and undecided voters—resulting in a 77 
percent turnout, the third-highest in Spanish vot- 
ing history since the return of democracy in 1977. 
Voters came out in force to punish the departing 
Aznar government. This interpretation is borne out 
by an Elcano Royal Institute poll carried out in May 
2004, according to which 64 percent of respondents 


believed that the bombings would not have taken | 


place had Spain not backed the United States in the 
Iraq War, a causal relationship questioned by only 
23 percent of those interviewed. 


THE AFTERMATH 

The events of March 2004 in Spain were sub- 
jected to close scrutiny throughout the world 
because of their complex and worrying implica- 
tions. In the first instance, they gave rise to an 
interesting debate—about the nature of public 
opinion, terrorism, and democracy—that far tran- 
scended the Spanish environment in which the 
events took place. For many politicians, analysts, 
and journalists in the United States (but only a 
handful of their brethren in Spain and elsewhere in 
Europe), the election results represented a triumph 
of terrorism over democracy: an intimidated pub- 
lic opinion had buckled under the impact of a dar- 
ing strike in the nation’s capital; the electorate 
chose the party that had promised to withdraw 
troops from Iraq on the understanding that this 
would radically diminish the likelihood of further 
terrorist attacks. (It should be noted in this regard 
that 49 percent of Spaniards, according to an 
Elcano poll, believed troop withdrawal would 
make Islamist attacks less likely, while 43 percent 
doubted this would be the case.) According to this 
view, bin Laden, rather than Zapatero, won the 
Spanish elections. 


Strictly speaking, this conclusion was as absurd 
as it would have been to claim that the us presiden- 
tial election in 1980 was won by Iran's Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini and not Ronald Reagan, who 
ran successfully against Jimmy Carter, the incum- 
bent who came to political grief at the hands of the 
Iranian revolutionary leader. What is more, given 
Spain's considerable experience of terrorism over the 
past 30 years, it was unfair to accuse public opinion 
of being faint-hearted in the face of adversity, par- 
ticularly if one considers the personal courage and 
sang-froid displayed by ordinary citizens in the after- 
math of the March 11 attacks. Given, as well, the us 
administration's failure to establish a strong link 
between Saddam's regime and Al Qaeda, popular 
Spanish opposition to the war in Iraq could hardly 
be interpreted as evidence of a lack of determina- 
tion—let alone capitulation—in the struggle against 
international terrorism. Bin Laden did not win the 
Spanish elections, nor was the new Socialist prime 
minister another Neville Chamberlain. 

Whether or not they were right to do so, a sig- 
nificant number of Spanish voters assumed that 
the bombings in Madrid were related to the Aznar 
government's support for the war in Iraq, and 
reacted to them by seeking to vote his party out of 
office. The war had been perceived from the out- 
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set as unlawful, unnecessary, and illegitimate by a 
majority of Spaniards, including many Popular 
Party voters and the Catholic Church, and it is not 
surprising that the bombings sparked more votes 
for the party that had opposed the war most con- 
sistently. Furthermore, Zapatero’s decision to with- 
draw Spain's troops by June 30, 2004, unless the 
United Nations became responsible for the mili- 
tary and political situation in Iraq (carried out ear- 
lier than initially expected and completed in May), 
enjoyed the support of 78 percent of the popula- 
tion, according to one poll. From this point of 
view, the elections could be seen as a spectacular 
triumph for democracy—and a salutary reminder 
to democratic leaders that, even when they enjoy 
comfortable majorities in parliaments, they may 
still pay a high political price for pursuing policies 
strongly opposed by the vast majority of the elec- 
torate. Consequently, though undoubtedly signif- 
icant, the impact of the bombings on the elections 
cannot be said to have diminished or undermined 
the legitimacy of the 
outcome. 

The events of March 
2004 also triggered a 
debate about the way 
foreign policy should be 
conducted by Western 
democracies in the early 
twenty-first century. Until World War I, foreign pol- 
icy had been the private domain of governments 
and their diplomats. This situation began to change 
in the interwar years and even more so in the after- 
math of World War IL, which awakened elites to the 
importance of linkages between domestic and for- 
eign policies. Although the advent of mass media 
(and television in particular) forced governments 
to acknowledge the importance of public opinion, 
the view that foreign policy was less vulnerable to 
scrutiny than other.areas of government activity, 
supposedly because it was too complex and alien to 
their everyday lives for regular citizens to under- 
stand, remained current. The Iraq conflict, however, 
underlined the extent to which globalization in the 
political and media domains was making it difficult 
for democracies to act abroad without the consent 
(if not support) of their citizens. In the Spanish 
case, in spite of the relatively modest number of 
troops deployed (about 1,300) and casualties 
incurred (less than a dozen), involvement in Iraq 
aroused the determined opposition of significant 
sectors of the electorate, which the government 


ignored at its peril. 





It was the shift in Spain’s foreign policy 
in relation to Iraq that most likely 
prompted Al Qaeda to target Madrid. 
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The events of March 2004 in Spain also attracted 
interest throughout the world for other, less aca- 
demic reasons. Above all, there was the immediate 
concern that, if Al Qaeda interpreted the Popular 
Party's defeat (and the resulting withdrawal of Span- 
ish troops from Iraq) as a victory, terrorists might be 
tempted to reproduce the Madrid bombings in other 
countries about to hold elections, including the 
United States. Furthermore, although Spain’ military 
contribution to the pacification of Iraq was relatively 
modest, Washington feared that Zapatero’s decision 
to withdraw troops might weaken the resolve of 
other coalition members, most notably Italy and 
Poland. In fact, the evidence suggests Spain's impact 
on events in Iraq has always been relatively modest, 
both before and after the March elections. 


REJOINING EUROPE 

Events in Spain may, however, have modified the 
existing balance of power within Europe away from 
Atlanticists and in favor of the more “Eurocentric” 
nations, a cleavage that 
largely coincided with 
the separation between 
intergovernmentalists and 
integrationists within the 
European Union. Although 
in the past Spain had 
generally sided with the 
latter, and had been quite content to operate 
under the Franco-German umbrella, Aznar had 
become increasingly independent and critical of 
the status quo during his second term in office, 
and tended to find himself in the company of 
Blair and Italian Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi. 
The Spanish leader was unimpressed by the Euro- 
pean Convention's efforts to draw up a draft con- 
stitution for the EU, and regarded the result with 
suspicion and distaste, not least because it 
deprived Madrid of the institutional power in EU 
decision making it had been awarded by the Nice 
Treaty in December 2000. 

The Zapatero government, which came to office 
in April 2004, argued that, having pulled out of the 
“Azores coalition,” Spain would be free to return 
to its supposedly influential role at the heart of 
Europe, acting in full agreement with France and 
Germany. This goal appears to have been popular 
with public opinion at large, unaccustomed as it 
was to seeing Spain in the somewhat unlikely— 
and not always reliable—company of Britain. 


It soon became apparent that proposed conseifisive, 
tional changes to voting powers in the EU ined ~ 
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a point of contention. Nevertheless, France and 
Germany accommodated Spain’s demands some- 
what, thereby rewarding the young Socialist leader 
for having removed Spain from the Azores coali- 
tion and returned to the Eurocentric fold. 

Spain has undergone very significant changes in 
the past decade. Its citizens were reminded of this 
somewhat abruptly when they awoke to the fact that 
one in four victims of the Madrid commuter train 
bombings was foreign, many of them immigrants 
who had entered the country illegally. What was 
` recently a highly homogeneous society, both in eth- 
nic and cultural terms, has rapidly joined the Euro- 
pean mainstream of diversity. Indeed, one of the most 
significant domestic ‘consequences of the March 
killings, which are thought to have been carned out 
by Moroccans, may turn out to be an increase in 
xenophobic sentiment, a trend that was already vis- 
ible in recent years. (Between 1996 and 2004 the pro- 
portion of Spaniards in favor of expelling Moroccans 
tripled from 7 percent to 19 percent, and that of peo- 
ple who would refuse to marry Moroccans rose from 
39 percent to 52 percent.) Fear and rejection of Mus- 
lim fundamentalism may provide new depth and 
breadth to more traditional forms of anti-Arab 
racism. Also, for the first time in recent history, a 


majority of ordinary citizens no longer regard ETA ter- 


rorism as the most serious threat to their security. 
The longer-term consequences of the events of 
March 2004 for Spain's role in the international 
arena are not easy to predict. Many Spaniards 
clearly believed that the election results would 


allow a return to the more familiar relationships and : 


alliances of the past. According to his critics, by sid- 
ing with the United States and others over Iraq, 
Aznar had broken with several decades of domestic 
consensus on foreign policy issues, leaving Spain 


isolated and exposed. Within the Eu, this departure _ 


had led to an open confrontation with France and 
Germany, something Spain could ill afford given its 
continued reliance on the EU’s Common Agricul- 
tural Policy and substantial regional subsidies. 


Further afield, Aznar’s support for the Bush 
administration had allegedly undermined Spain's 
role as a bridge between Latin America and Europe, 
as well as its prestige and credibility in the Arab 
world. Justified or not, these views were in keep- 
ing with results of the Elcano Royal Institute poll, 
according to which a majority felt that the with- 
drawal of troops from Iraq would improve 
Madrid's relations with France and Germany, the 
Arab world, and Latin America. Most of those 
polled also believed that withdrawal from Iraq 
would hurt Spain’s relations with the United 
States, but by the same token, the government's 
decision seems to have been welcomed as a sign of 
autonomy and self-respect. 


A NEW FOREIGN POLICY 

Significantly, and contrary to what some had 
argued in the wake of the March events, this same 
survey found 74 percent of respondents ın favor 
of Spain’s playing an active role internationally. A 
majority of Spaniards apparently agreed with 
Aznar’s diagnosis of his country’s need to become 
more of a protagonist in world events. They sim- 
ply saw his way of going about it as misguided 
and counterproductive. 

In September 2004, Zapatero hosted a mini-sum- 
mit in Madrid for President Jacques Chirac of 
France and Chancellor Gerhard Schroder of Ger- 
many, thereby confirming Spain’s return to more EU- 


_ friendly positions. ‘Only weeks later, the prime 
_ minister called for an “alliance of civilizations” 


between the Western and Arab-Muslim worlds in 
an address to the UN General Assembly, while at the 
same time stressing his support for multilateralism 
and international law. Additionally, the Spanish 
leader called for the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Iraq, a gesture that did little to improve 
already badly strained relations with the Bush 
administration. Taken together, these initiatives 
added up to an almost complete reversal of the for- 
eign policy priorities of his predecessor. E 
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“Although the publics in Poland and Romania believe there are more similarities 
than differences in the quality of their lives after communism, external observers 
argue that Poland’s democracy is- qualitatively. better than Romania’. The chal- 
lenge is to explain why there is this-difference when both countries are consoli- 


dated democracies inhabited by unsatisfied . . 





. democrats.” 


The Unbearable Lightness of Democracy: 


Poland and Romania after Communism 
ALINA MUNGIU-PIPPIDI 


here is, as the novelist Milan Kundera might 

put it, an unbearable lightness to democracy: 

only after a nation has it does it realize how 
much more is needed for a government to be able 
to provide a reasonable quality of life for its citi- 
zemry. More than a decade after they shed commu- 
nism for democracy, how have the countries of East 
Central Europe fared in shouldering this unbear- 
able lightness? 

Two of the region’s countries—Poland and Roma- 
nia—offer a unique perspective on this question. 
Throughout the transition in the 1990s they were 
often seen as the child prodigy (Poland) and the 
dullard of the class (Romania). By 2001, however, 
both countries had experienced at least three rounds 
of elections deemed free and fair and had survived 
swings of government between anticommunists and 
postcommunists. And in a historic breakthrough, 
both had received invitations to start negotiations 
with the European Union on becoming members— 
a critical impetus for democratization. 

The publics in the two countries had also isa 
oped comparable democratic attitudes: both çon- 
sider democracy the best system of government 
despıte shortcomings, and both grve less support to 
authoritarian alternatives. In trying to understand 
how the prodigy and the dullard ended up with 
comparable democratic systems, we need to trace 
the similarities and differences that have marked 
their transitions. That history also explains why a 
certain dissatisfaction has emerged in both coun- 
tries with democracy’s unbearable lightness. 


ALINA MUNGIU-PIPPIDI is the director of the Romanian Aca- 
demic Society and will be a visiting fellow at Stanford Uripe 
sity$ Institute for International Affairs in 2005. 
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ON EUROPE'S PERIPHERY 

Poland is mainly Catholic, Romania largely 
Christian Orthodox. This cultural difference is the 
only noteworthy one, since they otherwise have 
comparable histories: partial autonomy and foreign 
occupation for many centuries, formation of 
national states and limited modernization after the 
First World War, Soviet-imposed communism after 
the second. They also have similar social back- 
grounds: traditional agrarian societies with politi- 
cal rights largely confined to the landowning elites. 
And similar cultures: peripheral European societies 
endlessly discussing their position between the 
West and the East and blaming their underdevel- 
opment when compared to Western Europe on the 
heroic, sacrificial history of defending “the gate of 
Europe” from the infidel Turk. Economically they 
also fared the same: by 1937 Romania had an aver- 
age income of $81 and Poland of $100. It was only 
later that differences started to.arise. 

Poland historically had its main territorial sobem 
with Germany, Romania with Russia. Unfinished ter- 
ritorial disputes from the First World War mattered 
enormously for the trajectory of Poland and Romania 
in the Second World War and the fate assigned to 
them at the end of the war. They led in World War 1 
to the occupation of Poland by Germany, and to the 
invasion of the Soviet Union by Romania alongside 
Germany. Both countries fell behind the Iron Curtain, 
but the West’ interest in Poland was greater than its 
interest in Romania, which had fought for the wrong 
side during the war, had fewer exiles, and had an 
unsustainable strategic position, since it was sur- 
rounded by the new democracies. 
< ‘At the fall of communism, however, the social 
structures of the two countries were remarkably 
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similar. The middle class, traditionally considered 
a prerequisite of democracy, was completely 
destroyed and replaced with a technocratic class 
created in Communist universities. The differences 
in income in surveys at the beginning of the 1990s 
were minimal: nearly all social stratification had 
been annihilated. 


TWO PATHS TO DEMOCRACY 

Two different patterns emerged in post-1989 
Poland and Romania in terms of freedoms and rights. 
In Poland a political pact among elites swiftly pro- 
duced an elected and legitimate government without 
bloodshed. Because nationalism had always been a 
common denominator among Polish elites, commu- 
nism was easy to discard as an alien Russian import. 

Poland’s democratic consolidation was accompa- 
nied by amendments to its 1952 Communist consti- 
tution. But provisions of the old constitution 
respecting civil and religious rights were left intact. 
President Lech Walesa attempted to resolve this 
problem in November 1992, when he introduced in 
Parliament a “Charter on Rights and Freedoms” that 
contained 22 “basic civil and religious rights com- 
mon to all liberal democracies,” including freedom 
of religion, the right to privacy, and freedom from 
government censorship. In the end it took postcom- 
munist Poland eight years, three different parlia- 
ments, and six different governments to adopt a new 
constitution in 1997, and that was bitterly fought 
over between anticommunists and postcommunists. 

Yet, by that time Freedom House had already 
qualified Poland as a consolidated democracy, the 
Council of Europe was satisfied with its respect for 
human rights, and this symbolic battle had little 
practical consequences for the country. It was infor- 
mal institutions—the result of a consensus among 
elites and civil society on fundamental values—that 
produced a democracy that respected human rights 
before they were formally invested in a constitution. 
So small was the threat to basic freedoms in post- 
communist Poland from elements of the old regime 
and its authoritarian structures that the main scare 
in the early 1990s—as it turned out, greatly exag- 
gerated—was concern over the possibility that 
Walesa might impose a dictatorship. 

A completely different pattern emerged in Roma- 
nia. The spectacular and bloody fall of President 
Nicolae Ceausescu in 1989 left unfinished a power 
struggle between elements of the former Communist 
establishment led by Ion Iliescu and the unorganized 
street rioters who had contributed decisively to the 
end of the regime. There had been no real opposition 


to Ceausescu prior to 1989, and political parties only 
began to form in January 1990. Iliescu, the self- 
appointed interim president after Ceausescu's exe- 
cution, turned the ad hoc committees of the 
Romanian revolution into a mega-party, the National 
Salvation Front (NSF), which won the 1990 elections 
with nearly two-thirds of the vote. This party, sup- 
ported from the onset by the army and the secret ser- 
vice, was initially a mix of spontaneous elements and 
former apparatchiks, but after the elections members 
of the latter group secured the presidency and the 
chairs of both houses of the legislature. 

It took the small anticommunist parties—many 
based on interwar historical parties—some time to 
become viable contenders. This meant that Romania 
had the most belated democratic shift in the region. 
To control the urban opposition, which was fearful 
of a Communist restoration, Iliescu more than once 
resorted to vigilante groups, including coal miners 
who in June 1990 attacked the University of 
Bucharest—the headquarters of the opposition par- 
ties and press—creating hundreds of casualties. 


RIGHTS: A MIXED PICTURE 

During its first years after the fall of the Ceausescu 
regime, Romania was the textbook example of an 
“electoral democracy.” All resources were concen- 
trated in the hands of NSF members, strongly sup- 
ported by the army and the secret services. Even 
though praise for both Ceausescu and Ion 
Antonescu, Romania’s wartime fascist dictator, was 
often heard in the constitutional assembly, a liberal 
constitution was adopted in 1991. (A national secu- 
rity law sealing for 50 years the archives of the Com- 
munist Party was, however, rushed through the 
constitutional assembly before the constitution was 
adopted.) Moreover, freedom of the print media 
began in the early hours of Ceausescu’s downfall as 
students, intellectuals, and journalists started news- 
papers without waiting for any regulations. The pro- 
visional government also on the first day of the 
Romanian revolution granted freedom of association, 
and hundreds of political parties and thousands of 
NGOs had surged into existence by the end of 1990. 

Throughout years of political unrest and uneven 
competition between old and new elites, Romania's 
democratization progressed steadily, with media and 
civil society gaining ground. Three rounds of elec- 
tions held in 1992, 1996, and 2000 were judged to 
be free and fair. Yet the state oscillated ambiguously 
between being the main defender and the main vio- 
lator of human rights. Despite its formal constitu- 
tional arrangements with their full complement of 


rights, Romania still lagged in terms of actual behav- 
ior. Out of fear of seeing communism—and them- 
selves—on trial, senior judges, police officers, and 
generals invested more in defending the authoritar- 
ian past than in ensuring the growth and maturation 
of Romania’s nascent democratic institutions. 

If progress nevertheless was made in the end, it 
was the result of a combination of foreign and 
domestic pressures that played a large role in the 
Romanian transition. Pushed by the Council of 
Europe, Romania gradually adopted charters and 
treaties regulating concerns that ranged from the 
treatment of prisoners to the use of minority lan- 
guages. Domestic civil society, especially an excep- 
tionally well-organized Hungarian minority, pushed 
from within. 

Despite the different patterns in Poland and 
Romania—informal democratc institutions first, 
laws after in Poland; laws first, informal institutions 
later in Romania—there are also important simi- 
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have other ideas. But their voices are beard only dur- 
ing elections and strikes. In newspapers and on tele- 
vision, everyone who is not a former Communist 
shies away from being even a moderate leftist. There 
is a consensus among all parties on the subject of 
equality of opportunity, but as in the case of human 
rights, there are both formal and informal obstacles 
to its enactment. Except for limited sectors (all of 
them new and related to higher-level skills such as 
computers), the culture of Poland’s and Romania's 
postcommunist society is deeply entrenched against 
offering opportunities equally or randomly. 
Inequality should not have become a problem in 
postcommunist societies. When they embarked on 
their transitions, the countries of Eastern Europe, 
unlike those in Latin America, showed a remarkable 
level of equality. The economic transition was sup- 
posed to break with this social uniformity and initi- 
ate a capitalistic regime under which incomes would 
differ according to entrepreneurship and skills. But 


larities in the two countries’ economic reforms and 
democratic progress. The fraudulent privatization 
most important is the under- created first and foremost 


development of organiza- 
tions responsible for the 
implementation of rights. 
This underdevelopment, 
more than a conscious will to infringe an individ- 
uals rights, is the frequent cause of problems. The 
treatment of those arrested or sentenced to prison, 
for example, has remained closer to Communist 
than Western European standards and is still a 
source of concern. 

Romania has also experienced a religious revival, 
bringing it even closer to Catholic-influenced 
Poland, which has always been the most religious 
nation in the region. This means that the church 
and religious nongovernment organizations occa- 
sionally display illiberal attitudes, feeding conser- 
vative government policies and complicating the 
two countries’ political evolution. 


FOR RICHER AND POORER 

“Transition” in a postcommunist context Is 
understood to mean the evolution from a collec- 
tivistic to an individualistic society, from the ideal of 
equality of income to that of equality of opportunity. 
Liberal discourse—which is in fact libertarian—has 
become the sole “legitimate” intellectual discourse 
in Eastern Europe. Postcommunist countries are the 
only transition countries where intellectuals praise 
capitalism and poets dedicate hymns to consump- 
tion society. Trade unions, workers, and pensioners 


Trust in government is a scarce resource 
throughout the postcommunist world. 





a class of the new rich 
based partly on merit, 
partly on chance, and 
mostly on the shameless 
exploitation of opportunities—conflicts of interest 
and illegality included. 

Resentment against the newly enriched class is 
high in both Poland and Romania. And the signs of 
the rich are readily apparent: luxury goods, espe- 
cially ostentatious autos such as Mercedeses and 
Hummers, have been top sellers. A survey question 
that asked whether the “same people enjoy privi- 
leges regardless of the regime” met with a 
widespread yes. The cleavage between the new rich 
and the rest of the population is a source of concern, 
especially since it is reminiscent of what might be 
called the particularistic pattern under communism. 

In particularistic societies, individuals are treated 
unequally, and their treatment depends strongly on 
their position in society or their status. Status in this 
context refers to an individuals distance from the 
groups or networks holding power. The closer an 
individual is to the source of power, be it a charis- 
matic leader or a privileged group (such as the 
nomenklatura or secret service during the Com- 
munist era), the better positioned he or she is to 
enjoy a superior status. Influence was the main 
social currency during communism, and it has now 
been converted into cash. This uneven distribution 
is accepted by a large part of society because status 
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groups are not closed: some degree of social mobil- 
ity based on connections or exceptional merit is 
possible. Therefore many strive to become part of 
such status groups rather than trying to change the 
rule of the game: this is the culture of privilege 
underpinning status societies. 

Particularism creates inequality and subverts the 
tule of law and social trust. Data from both Roma- 
nia and Poland show that bnbing is only a minor 
component of widespread particularism. There 
seems to be one privileged category: people who 
have the right connections. For this group the state 
works for them. The next category in the social 
and economic hierarchy is composed of those who 
lack good connections but possess the resources to 
bribe. Their satisfaction with the state-is mixed. 
Finally, there is the large majority with neither 
connections nor money. They are quite unsatisfied 
with what they get. 

It is difficult to compare quantitatively Poland 
and Romania in this respect. NGOs in the two coun- 
tries would claim 
unequivocally that 
theirs is the most 
corrupt and they 
compete in produc- 
ing reports on cor- 
ruption. Identical . 
stories surface in 
the media, and privatization horror stories sound 
like carbon copies from one country to another. 
Transparency International, Freedom House, and 
the EUs European Commission usually rate Roma- 
nia as more corrupt, but as Romania is overall less 
developed than Poland, this is only to be expected. 
The case of Greece shows, however, that European 
integration is compatible with some degree of par- 
ticularism, which retires gradually and slowly as 
universal institutions become stronger. 


IN SEARCH OF ACCOUNTABILITY , 

The histories of the imposition of the rule of law 
in postcommunist Poland and Romania are similar. 
The new governments of both countnes had to rule 
on the basis of Communist legislation since they 
were unable to replace ıt overnight. New laws reg- 
ulated first and foremost political competition, and 
legislators slowly moved to other areas. In both 
countries that meant that the corpus of law in force 
remained internally contradictory. New legislators 
also often proved inexperienced and incompetent, 
with a high turnover. The judiciary remained 
poorly paid and the court infrastructure was inad- 
equate to the task of dealing with new legal claims. 





Postcommunist countries are the only transition 
countries where intellectuals praise capitalism and 
poets dedicate hymns to consumption society. 





For a democracy it matters more that the courts are 
able to deliver justice in a fair and nonpartisan fash- 
ion than if they work promptly and effectively. A non- 
partisan justice system, even if underdeveloped, can 
evolve through capacity building. A justice system 
like the kind communism planted—one designed to 
side with the government against the citizen—is 
much more difficult to change. Here the story of 
Romania’s higher courts shows a marked difference 
not only with Poland but also Hungary and Bulgaria. 

The Constitutional Court ın Romania has not 
once defied the government on an important matter. 
Members of the Romanian Supreme Court of Justice 
tried for years to become independent, but they were 
not granted lifetime tenure until this year. Neverthe- 
less, the Romanian Supreme Court endorsed lower 
court decisions to restitute property confiscated by 
the Communist government, thus going against the 
policy of President Ion Lliescu. Iliescu was an out- 
spoken critic of the high court, and the general pros- 
ecutor he appointed filed extraordinary appeals of 
the sentences the 
Supreme Court of 
Justice imposed. In 
practice this meant 
that a new panel of 
judges of the Supreme 
Court was appointed 
(the court has more 
than 100 judges) and asked to try a case again until 
they ruled in favor of the government. 

Like judicial accountability, electoral account- 
ability has encountered problems during the tran- 
sition. One could not expect accountability in a 
postcommunist political environment to work 
properly. Voters, as well as governmental and non- 
governmental agencies, were new at the game. Peo- 
ple who have just learned the basics of democracy 
cannot become sophisticated voters overnight 

However, in most Central European countries, 
some rough form of electoral accountability works 
as governments, including those that perform rea- 
sonably well by Western standards, are not returned 
to office. Poland is a clear example. Neither the gov- 
ernment that managed to bring Poland into NATO, 
nor the government that completed its EU accession 
was rewarded by the voters. Romania has had a sim- 
ilar experience, albeit once its more peculiar transi- 
tion to democracy was completed. In 1996 voters 
ousted President Iliescu, despite his large popular- 
ity in rural areas, his manipulation of state-owned 
media, and his control of the only partially reformed 
secret services. But the anticommunist coalition 
elected in 1996 performed poorly, the result of 


infighting among member parties and government 
deadlock. It was voted out of office four years later. 
Other forces that can bring accountability— 
unions, the media, for example—are also playing a 
role in Romania and Poland. Here Poland has an 
advantage over Romania: its unions are stronger and 
were tested against the Communist regime, and its 
independent media began in opposition to the offi- 
cial Communist media..In Romania, the media are 
dominated by former Communists who privatized 
their newspapers. Still, the media played an impor- 
tant role in both countries as agents of accountabil- 
ity during and after transition. The free media in 
Romania were largely responsible for the erosion of 
liescu5 popularity..The electronic media are equally 
developed in both countries, with hundreds of radio 
and local television networks. The independence of 
state broadcasting remains a source of concern. 
Scandals in this regard have plagued both coun- 
tries, with the sacking of top media executives a 
common practice. Since parliamentary majorities 
reflect the same political interests as governments, 
passing the authority over top:state television exec- 
utives from the presidency to the legislature does not 
change much. The Italian model of lotizzazione 
(dividing influence over television networks among 
political parties) dominates the formal and informal 
arrangements in both Poland and Romania. Broad- 
casting boards reflect the composition of the Parlia- 
ment, with no room for civil society or public interest 
as such. However, both countries have large private 
media that should theoretically provide meaningful 
opportunities to criticize the government. 


SAME AS THE OLD BOSS 
. Regular use of the right to punish the govern- 
ment, whether in elections or the media, has not 
eased dissatisfaction with the way the political sys- 
tem operates in either Poland or Romania, or East- 
ern and Central Europe more generally. If we judge 
by popular perceptions of government responsive- 
ness as measured in opinion polls, these are very 
low quality democracies. The parliaments continue 
to enjoy little trust compared to the legislatures in 
Western democracies. Voters do not appear to think 
that they can hold governments accountable. 
Instead, Poles and Romanians experience a feature 
of public life common to the entire region: the belief 
that even if a government is turned out, it will be 
replaced with the same unpopular political elites. 
Trust in government is a scarce resource through- 
out the postcommunist world: Although majorities 
have come to declare in surveys a strong commit- 
ment to democracy, political parties and politicians 
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are extremely unpopular. There is little trust in law 
and order agencies. Both NGOs and ordinary citizens 
believe corruption is widespread among civil ser- 
vants and top politicians, even though there is a 
lack of serious evidence to prove this. Citizens are 
not yet convinced that their state and government 
are there to grant universal access to public goods. 
They see them rather as vehicles to provide advan- 
tages to the same old profiteers. Only a handful of 
people say they trust government. 

The way the new regimes dealt with the crimes 
of communism did little to help them gain legiti- 
macy. In September 1994, two Polish generals were 
found not guilty for masterminding the murder of 
Father Jerzy Popieluszko in 1984. A Wroclaw court 
freed militiamen who had repressed Lublin demon- 
strators in August 1982. The general prosecutor in 
Romania made an extraordinary appeal in an 
attempt to save the generals who had ordered the 
shooting of anti-Ceausescu protesters during the 
Romanian revolution in December 1989. 

Ceausescu's “court poets,” the founders of the ide- 
ology of national communism, have ended up in the 
Parliament and even government, while Romanian 
dissidents remained throughout transition mostly in 
the opposition. The Romanian Academy, where 
membership depended on current membership in 
the Communist Party, has notoriously given up only 
two Communist members since 1989—the Ceaus- 
escus, husband and wife, who were shot in the days 
following the Communist regime's overthrow. The 
rest have remained and have continued to select their 
peers throughout the transition, ensuring a continu- 
ation of the Communist academic establishment. 


THE QUALITY OF DEMOCRACY 

Although the publics in Poland and Romania 
believe there are more similarities than differences 
in the quality of their lives after communism, exter- 
nal observers argue that Poland’s democracy 1s qual- 
itatively better than Romania's. The challenge is to 
explain why there is this difference when both coun- 
tries are consolidated democracies inhabited by 
unsatished and to some extent inconsistent 
democrats. Some have tried to explain the difference 
by focusing on the peasant population in the two 
countries and the degree of communization of soci- 
ety under communism. But there are more similar- 
ities than differences for Poland and Romania in 
both these areas. The real difference lies in the early 
political history of the two countries after the fall of 
communism, which shows the contrast in the qual- 
ity of Communist successor parties and ‘political 
elites more generally. 
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The domination of the Romanian transition by Ih- 
escu and his NSF party (they ruled 10 years out of the 
first 14) is the main difference between Romania and 
Poland. This dominance originated in Romania’s dif- 
ficult and disputed parting with communism. Ili- 
escus power grab in 1990 with his tactical arsenal, 
which ranged from conspiracy and revolutionary 
decrees to the use of popular guards, is closer to the 
tactics that accompanied the Bolshevik Revolution 
than to the smooth, legal-friendly pacts that brought 
the opposition to power in Poland. Once his power 
was secured, Iliescu started to revive the conserva- 
tive elements of the former Romanian Communist 
party, especially from the nationalistic circles. By 
1991 he had already pushed out reformers. (He only 
brought them back in 2000, when he won elections 
in a country already negotiating EU entry.) 

The Polish Communists began the transition 
from communism by giving away power during 
talks with the opposition through a compromise 
formula suggested by a young, bright, nomen- 
klatura member named Alexander Kwasniewski— 
who later became, and remains, the popular Polish 
president. The labor union Solidarity crushed the 
Communists in the country’s first elections, but, 
because the Communist Party had reserved seats 
they maintained a presence until the next com- 
pletely free round of elections. During that time the 
Polish Communist Party underwent substantial 
reform, turning into a social-democratic party. It has 
since played a positive democratic role, winning by 
a landslide in the last election in 2001 and display- 
ing an excellent performance in the negotiations on 
Poland's accession into the EU. 

Clearly, the Polish Communist leaders, with a 
tradition of internal party pluralism and patriotism, 
were far better prepared to build a modern social 
democratic party than the ruthless Romanian lead- 
ers who first shot the Ceausescus, then sealed the 
Communist archives. In Poland (as in Hungary), 
former Communist parties embarked on market 
reforms as convincingly as the anticommunists. In 
Romania Iliescu’s party campaigned with antimar- 
ket and xenophobic messages, and turned more 
market-friendly only in the late 1990s. 

The policy distance between incumbent and 
challenger elites was therefore smaller in Poland, 
and more generally in Central Europe, than in 
Romania, Bulgaria, or the former Soviet Union. The 
more elites agree on essential issues, such as priva- 
tization of state assets, the smoother and faster the 
transition. The Central European case is special 
because the consensus was for a different regime 


from the onset of these transitions in 1989. This 
was so because the Communist parties had already 
exhausted the possibilities of reforming the socialist 
economy; where they had not, such as in Romania, 
they tried an in-between approach in the first years 
of the transition and failed. The misbalance of 
power among parties in the first part of the Roma- 
nian transition is the most powerful explanation of 
why Iliescu could afford to be so authoritarian. 
Once the political system had reached balance in 
Romania, important democratic steps such as 
tenure for judges could finally be taken, and Roma- 
nia could become more like Poland. 


SOCIETY AND ITS DISCONTENTS 

The key factor that explains how Poland and 
Romania succeeded in reaching similar democratic 
benchmarks today despite different starting points 
in their transitions is the decision that both should 
become part of the EU. The EU accession countries 
of postcommunist Europe provide therefore the 
grounds for a remarkable institutional experiment; 
as these countries adopt identical institutions, they 
should end up quite similar. However, since their 
histories and especially their exit paths from com- 
munism were not identical, the main indicator of 
their success becomes the distance between the for- 
mal institutions adopted and the informal practices 
of a country’ politics and society. 

This history greatly affects perceptions of gov- 
ernment responsiveness. People are impatient and 
they tend to attribute the distance between written 
rules and current practices to the hypocrisy of 
rulers rather than trying to understand all its com- 
plex determinants. Their anger, however, is not 
directed against democracy or the political system, 
which they continue to consistently rate above 
communism. The dissatisfaction of East European 
citizens is instead aimed at their societies, and they 
blame politics for what they perceive to be the 
injustices of postcommunism. 

This may tell us something about the quality of 
democracy. More likely, it is a reflection on the qual- 
ity of society. Regardless of whether they are democ- 
racies or not, some societies have always been better 
to live in than others at a moment in time, even if 
the reference point for this evaluation has been con- 
stantly shifting. Postcommunism, with its uncer- 
tainties and institutional upheaval, cannot provide 
an environment for a satisfying life, despite the 
enjoyment of freedom at a scale undreamed of dur- 
ing communism. It is this flux that is the source of 
the unbearable lightness of democracy. E 
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Turkey and Europe: 
Will East Meet West? 


M. HAKAN YAVUZ AND MUJEEB R. KHAN 


his, December the European Union will 

make one of its most difficult decisions: 

whether to open final status negotiations 
with Turkey on full accession to the union. Turkeys 
application presents Europe with unique challenges 
and opportunities. Muslims have had a long, illus- 
trious, and often tragic presence in southern and 
eastern Europe. With large-scale postwar immigra- 
tion from, Turkey, North Africa, and South Asia, 
they also have become the second-largest and 
fastest-growing religious-cultural community in 
Western Europe. 

The challenge of successfully integrating this 
large population and stabilizing Europes relations 
with its vast and crisis-prone southern Islamic rim 
highlights just what is at stake with Turkey’s candi- 
dacy for EU membership. Without Muslim migra- 
tion and labor, European countries that face 
shrinking growth and aging populations will not be 
able to sustain acceptable levels of economic pro- 
ductivity. A Turkey that is a full member of the Eu 
is also poised to play a pivotal role in the continents 
foreign policies, especially in the neighboring Mus- 
lim world. l 

For the Turks, EU membership promises a resolu- 
tion of the “Eastern Question” and the crisis of 
national orientation that emerged in the nineteenth 
century and has continued to plague Turkish poli- 
tics and soctety since the formation of the Turkish 
republic on the ruins of the Ottoman Muslim 
empire. Turkish success or failure in this endeavor 
will also have a major impact on the broader com- 
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munity of Islamic nations. For centuries Istanbul 
served as a political lodestar for surrounding Mus- 
lim countries. If Turkey is able to resolve the tension 
between its European and Islamic orientation, it may 
also be able to play a central role in once again pro- 
viding a model of leadership and stability for an 
Islamic world that emerged in the wake of the First 
World War badly fractured. 


HOW WESTERNIZATION WAS WON 

Turkey's attempts to accommodate itself to Euro- 
pean norms and institutions predate the creation of 
the Turkish republic by nearly a century. During the 
nineteenth century, Ottoman Turkey increasingly 
undertook modernization and sought to be recog- 
nized as a member of the European society of states. 
It was during the founding of the Turkish republic in 
1923, however, that Mustafa Kemal Atatirk equated 
Turkish modernization with the wholesale adoption 
of a Western identity. Ataturk wanted to create a 
modern, homogenous, and secular nation-state. He 
viewed Turkeys Ottoman-Islamic heritage as the 
chief obstacle to achieving any and all of these goals. 
Unfortunately, his view of “Westernization” tended 
toward the superficial, concentrating on external 
appearances and manners while notably failing to 
appreciate the political basis of Western dynamism 
in the norms of representative government, plural- 
ism, and freedom of thought and expression. 

Ataturk undertook a drastic and authoritarian 
model of modernization by abolishing the Islamic 
caliphate; adopting the Western alphabet, dress 
code, and calendar; and, more positively, giving 
women the right to vote and enter all professions. 
This top-down modernization project, known as 
Kemalism, became the chief legitimating ideology 
of the republican elite. But this elite for decades did 
not attach much value to liberal-democratic norms, 
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which it argued were unsuitable for Turkey. Instead, 
it legitimized its monopoly of power in a strongly 
centralizing state by claiming this power was indis- 
pensable to fulfilling Ataturk’s vision of creating a 
“European Turkey.” | 

The cardinal principles of Kemalism were secu- 
larism and civic nationalism. The secularism was 
derived from the French-Jacobin tradition of laicism 
and, in contrast to the Anglo-American tradition, 
sought to circumscribe and ultimately do away with 
religion as a vestigial superstition. Kemalism viewed 
even the magnificent cultural and aesthetic legacy of 
Ottoman Islamic civilization with hostility because 
it was perceived as highlighting Turkeys “Oriental” 
heritage. Yet, despite the best efforts of Kemalism, the 
Ottoman Islamic tradition remained the basis of ordi- 
nary Turks’ identity and culture. When republican 
officials realized that they could not eradicate this 





Greek, Bulgarian, Tatar, Cherkess, Chechen, and 
Georgian refugees as “ethnic Turks.” Ironically, in 
doing so, the nascent Kemalist republic followed 
the Ottoman system of determining national 1den- 
tity on the basis of nominal religious affiliation. 
Thus, at the end of the Turkish-Greek War in 1921, 
Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians from Ana- 
tolia were sent to Greece and Greek-speaking Mus- 
lims from the Aegean were sent to Turkey during a 
two-year exchange of populations. 

The one notable exception to this policy of ethnic 
assimilation was the largely tribally organized Kur- 
dish population of south and eastern Anatolia. The 
policy of draconian secularization and ethnic assim- 
ilation sparked the Kurdish revolt of Sheikh Said in 
1925, which was more religiously inspired than eth- 
nically derived. Along with the secular-religious 
divide, the “Kurdish question” would emerge as the 
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to the more authoritarian and antidemocratic aspects 
of Kemalism; and, simultaneously, it underwent a 
major Western-style rationalization and reforma- 
tion to counter state pressure and charges of obscu- 
rantism. Tbis transformaton was also crucially tied 
to the emergence of a vibrant Anatolian middle 
class. It continues to set the dominant mode of 
Turkish-Islamic political engagement and ideol- 
ogy—in contrast to prevailing trends in the Arab 
world and South Asia, which are centered around 
the Sharia (Islamic law) and anti-Western Salafi- 
Wahbhab1-influenced Islamist political movements. 
Indeed, the ruling Muslim-oriented Justice and 
Development Party of Prime Minister Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan has, ın this fundamental sense, more in 
common with traditional European Christian 
Democratic parties than with many political Islamic 
movements ın neighboring Muslim countries. 


THE TURKISH MELTING POT 

The second pillar of Kemalism centered on cre- 
ating an ethnically homogeneous nation-state. To a 
remarkable degree, the republic succeeded in assim- 
ilating millions of Muslim Albanian, Bosnian, 


trally in Turkey’s ascension into Europe through a 
supremely ironic permutation that could not have 
been imagined by Ataturk or his opponents. The 
most ardent proponents of Turkey’ EU membership 
are the Muslim democratic-oriented parties led by 
Prime Minister Erdogan’s Justice and Development 
Party and their supporters in the Anatolian heart- 
land. Indeed, Erdogan’s government has done more 
in two years to undértake sweeping political-juridi- 
cal reforms and address human rights concerns 
than virtually all the previous postwar Turkish 
political parties. These include laws to defend basic 
civil liberties, safeguard freedom of political and 
cultural expression, and penalize torture. His gov- 
ernment has also shown a determination to settle 
the thorny Cyprus conflict and normalize relations 
with EU neighbor Greece. 

The most threatened and recalcitrant segments 
of Turkish state and society are now the Kemalist 
military-bureaucratic guardians of Ataturk’s long 
march to the West. To understand how this remark- 
able role-reversal has come about since the “soft 
coup” of 1997, when the military unseated an 
Islamist-leaning government, one must trace the 
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evolution and liberalization of Turkish politics and 
the economy in the wake of the previous eee 
coup in 1980. 


ANATOLIAN TIGERS 

After the 1980 coup (which occurred in 
response to larger-scale violence between right- 
wing and leftist political forces), Prime Minister 
Turgut Ozal emerged as the first Turkish leader 
since the late Adnan Menderes to attempt to 
address the alienation of traditional Anatolian soci- 
ety from the political establishment. Ozal, who had 
spent some time in devoutly Mormon Salt Lake 
City, Utah, became convinced that religious faith 
and traditional values need not be an impediment 
to socioeconomic success. He also viewed Turkey's 
authoritarian political culture and statist economy 
as the chief causes of sclerotic national develop- 
ment and societal polarization. Ozal's liberalizing 
reforms in the political and economic sector were 
crucial in allowing the emergence of a dynamic 
market-oriented Anatolian Muslim bourgeoisie. 
The financial resources and patronage of these 
“Anatolian tigers” would in turn fuel cultural and 
sociopolitical modernization outside the Kemalist 
authoritarian and anti-Islamic purview. 

Much of this development was initially socio- 
economic and cultural rather than political. Polit- 
cally, the transformation manifested itself in the 
success of Ozal’s Motherland Party and a coalition 
of center-right political forces through the 1980s. 
Following Ozal’s sudden death in 1993, the Moth- 
erland Party coalition splintered. A new govern- 
ment led by Prime Minister Tansu Ciller and the 
True Path Party came to power. In the 1995 general 
elections, Necmettin Erbakan’s Welfare Party won 
21.4 percent of the vote, allowing an explicitly Mus- 
lim political party for the first time to become the 
dominant partner in a coalition government with 
Ciller’s True Path Party. 

The Welfare Party had its origins in the political 
Islamic movement started by Erbakan just pnor to 
yet another earlier military coup in 1971. The Turk- 
ish military decided to tolerate this tempered man- 
ifestation of political Islam as a potential domestic 
ally in the cold war struggle against leftist move- 
ments. The party that grew out of this movement 
took part in elections and became a minority mem- 
ber of coalition governments beginning in 1973. 
Erbakan sought to promote his party as the voice of 
the marginalized pious Muslims of Anatolia against 
the “Westernized and oppressive” establishment 


parties. By 1995 Erbakan’s policies and rhetoric had ` 
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been moderated by the influence of the Anatolian 
middle class within the party. However, he still 
remained committed to an Islamic identity ın sharp 
contrast to the official European identity and pro- 
gram of Westernization, which for Erbakan and 
many followers was still associated with Kemalist 
authonitarianism and anti-Muslim zealotry. 

After forming his first coalition government, 
Erbakan was forced out of office in June 1997 by a 
secular coalition of forces orchestrated by the mili- 
tary. Certain hard-line Kemalist factions within the 
military ininated a number of policies to cleanse the 
public sphere of any political Islamic manifesta- 
tions, including the banning of the Welfare Party by 
the Constitutional Court in 1998. The chief charge 
leveled against Erbakan was that he was threaten- 
ing to derail Turkey from its European journey by 
giving preference to ties with neighboring Muslim 
countries and even calling for an “Islamic NATO and 
Common Market” (the latter ın response to the 
Bosnian Muslim carnage that enraged many Turks). 
The Kemalist hard-liners in the military and 
bureaucracy, however, were not able to implement 
their additional plans for a Kulturkampf against 
growing Muslim influences culturally and eco- 
nomically; the Turkish economy and society had 
grown too complex to sustain such heavy-handed 
military interventions. This was shown by the fact 
that the Welfare Party reconstituted itself as the 
Virtue Party in December 1997, and Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan, then the popular mayor of Istanbul, was 
able to bounce back from a brief jail sentence on 
trumped-up political charges to’ become the coun- 
trys most popular politician. 

The soft coup of 1997 precipitated a genera- 
tional and ideological split within the Welfare 
Party. Erbakan and an old guard were reinforced 
in their suspicions of Westernization and a new 
generation of “Young Turks” led by Erdogan and 
allies critical of Erbakan’s direction and leadership. 
This emerging split came to the fore in July 1999 
with the defection of prominent Erdogan allies. 
Erdogan and his yenilikeiler (reformist) allies 
formed the new Justice and Development Party 
(JDP) in August 2001. 


THE MUSLIM YOUNG TURKS 

The opposition’s role-reversal on Turkey's 
national orientation saw the new party deploying 
the rhetoric of Westernization against Kemalist 
military-bureaucratic authoritarianism. As the 
Muslim Young Turks around Erdogan took over 
from Erbakan and started to stress the need for 
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democratic institutions, the rule of law, human 
rights, Anglo-American secularism, and civilian 
control of the military, they did so for more than 
instrumental or rhetorical purposes. Along with 
the Kurds, who had moved their struggle into 
national and international courts and human rights 
forums following the arrest of Kurdish Workers 
Party leader Abdullah Ocalan in February 1999, 
this new generation of Turkish Muslim political 
leaders grasped that the most effective way to over- 
come Kemalist authoritarianism was to use the 
Kemalist holy grail of EU membership to finally 
enshrine ostensibly “Western” values ın the Tark- 
ish republic. The sole ideological rationale for the 
guardianship role that the military-bureaucratic 
establishment had played through the years was its 
mission to ensure Ataturk’s vision of a European 
Turkey. Now, when the EUs Copenhagen Summit 
in 2002 revealed that the final hurdle for Turkey's 
EU membership was prohibiting the antidemocratic 
excesses of the mili- 


tary-bureaucratic 
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repetition of the cyclical coups that had rocked 
Turkey almost every decade from 1960 to 1997. A 
consensus had emerged in Turkish society that fun- 
damental rights and freedoms must be institutional- 
ized and guaranteed for all if they are to protect any. 
Furthermore, the dramatic transition from mulitary- 
bureaucratic authoritarianism was supported by the 
promise and pressure of EU membership. 

It would be a mistake to explain the Muslim- 
oriented opposition’s transformation as the result 
of simply fear or opportunism. The JDP realized 
that FU support was vital to forestalling another 
military-led coup. However, this support was con- 
ditioned on the preservation of the principles of 
secularism and democratic rule in Turkey. The Eu 
would not tolerate establishment of a theocratic 
polity and implementation of religious law. This 
forced Turkey’s Islamists of various shades to inter- 
nalize and frame religious and ideational goals in 
terms of a broader European and universal dis- 
course of human rights and political liberalism. 

An additional factor in this transformation was 
the role of the dynamic Anatolian bourgeoisie and 
its increasing dependence on European export mar- 
kets. To enhance access to Europe, the Anatolian 
middle class realized that it had to modify tradi- 








tional anti-Western suspicions and internalize the 
global discourses of human rights and democracy 
for political and economic self-interest. Finally, the 
support proffered by the Eu and the allure of inte- 
gration allayed the fears of many more Westernized 
and secular Turks about the intentions of the JDP 
and its supporters, allowing the sweeping political 
reforms to move forward. 


THE LURE OF MEMBERSHIP 

The two decisive events in Turkey’s domestic 
transformation were the November 2002 national 
elections and the December 2002 EU Copenhagen 
summit. The 2002 parliamentary elections saw for 
the first time in modern Turkish history a clear 
democratic mandate for a single-party government. 
Erdogan’s JDP won 363 of the 550 seats in the par- 
liament by receiving an unprecedented 34.2 percent 
of the popular vote. The Republican People’s Party, 
which received 19.4 percent of the vote, placed 
second in the bal- 
loting. 

A month later, in 
December, the EU's 
Copenhagen Sum- 
mit declared that 
accession talks would 
start after 2004 without delay uf Turkey fulfilled the 
political and juridical criteria for EU membership set 
at the summit. This prospect of full membership 
was decisive in allowing the transition from author- 
itarianism in Turkey. Those who had first put for- 
ward Turkeys EU membership as a way of 
suppressing Islamic political identity now watched 
as a Muslim democratic party with the country’s 
first electoral mandate emerged as the most aggres- 
sive advocate of EU accession and reform. The JDP 
made EU ascension the main goal of its domestic 
and foreign policy and mentioned the Eu 17 times 
In its party program. 

Erdogan’s new government accelerated the ten- 
tative steps toward reform undertaken by the pre- 
vious government by amending the constitution, 
reducing the role of the military in the National 
Security Council, and bringing the military budget 
under civilian control. The Turkish Parliament also 
moved to allow broadcasts in Kurdish dialects and 
supported a UN plan to unify the divided island of 
Cyprus, thereby removing the threat of a Greek 
veto to EU membership. Almost all of these revolu- 
tionary domestic and foreign policy transforma- 
tions were only possible within the context of 
meeting EU membership criteria. 


THE EUROPEAN DIVIDE 

The prospect of Turkey's political membership in 
the EU has created an existential anxiety for many 
Europeans. Samuel Huntington termed Turkey a 
“torn country” between East and West. Yet, as the 
country that appeared to be “torn” over its national 
orientation became increasingly unified behind the 
project of European integration, Europe itself 
emerged as deeply “torn” over how far east its bor- 
ders and identity should extend. 

Former French President Valery Giscard d’Es- 
taing, the father of the EUs new (proposed) consti- 
tution, has argued that Turkish entry would be “the 
end of Europe.” A September 2004 poll in France 
showed only 16 percent of respondents favored 
Turkish entry into the EU; a similar poll that same 
month in Germany returned a figure of only 33 
percent. The European public in general is skept- 
cal of full Turkish EU membership. In the last Euro- 
pean parliamentary elections, Turkey’s possible 
membership sparked controversy. Many national- 
ist and conservative parties sought to differentiate 
themselves from liberal and leftist parties by adopt- 
ing a “no” position on Turkish membership. In 
Austria, the center-right governing coalition, which 
includes the far-right Freedom Party, openly took 
an anti-Turkish position. In France, the governing 
conservative party came out against Turkish acces- 
sion, forcing President Jacques Chirac to take a 
more cautious stance toward Turkish membership. 
His ambitious finance minister, Nicolas Sarkozy, 
sought to take advantage of this apprehension by 
saying the issue of Turkish membership should 
ultimately be decided in a national referendum; 
Prime Minister Jean-Pierre Raffarin descended to 
cultural chauvinism, asking, “Do we want the river 
of Islam to enter the riverbed of secularism?” 

The main opposition party leader in Germany, 
Angela Merkel of the Christian Democratic Union, 
has written a letter to conservative national leaders 
in the EU suggesting a “privileged partnership” with 
Turkey rather than full membership. The govern- 
ment of German Social Democrat Chancellor Ger- 
hard Schroder advocates opening membership talks 
if Turkey meets the Copenhagen criteria. This split 
reflects a wider European ideological divide. On the 
right are those who want a racially, religiously, and 
culturally derived definition of Europe drawn from 
the medieval conception of Christendom in the 
Holy Roman Empire. On the left are adherents of 
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Enlightenment notions of universal human rights, 
equality, and secularism with certain concessions 


made to pluralism and multiculturalism. 


This fundamental European divide was illumi- 
nated in recent comments by Dutch EU Commis- 
sioner Frits Bolkestein and Senior Vatican Cardinal 
Joseph Ratzinger alleging Turkey's irredeemable 
“otherness” and even recalling the 1683 Ottoman 
siege of Vienna (which among other things intro- 
duced kaffee kultur to today’s sophisticated Vien- 
nese and Amsterdammers). The comments were 
denounced by British Commissioner Chris Patten, 
who said that Europe must not become a “Christian 
Club,” and by German Foreign Minister Joschka 
Fischer, who insisted that there must be no reli- 
gious barriers to European membership. 


THE MOMENT OF TRUTH 

Both Europe and Turkey now face a moment of 
truth. The forces and interests for Turkish integra- 
tion with the continent seem roughly equally 
poised with those repelling it. This attraction and 
repulsion have revealed fascinating changes in 
identity and ideology both within and between 
Orient and Occident, Islam and Christendom. For 
many Europeans, integration with a large Muslim 
country of 70 million people with a lower level of 
economic development and a much faster-growing 
population seems a daunting prospect. Equally 
daunting, however, may be a Turkey cast adrift just 
as Europe faces a demographic implosion and 
growing economic and security challenges from 
around the world. Failure to enter the EU could 
derail Turkey's transition from authoritarianism 
and abort the vital broader example it represents of 
a leading Muslim country’s successful adoption of 
liberal democracy and advanced capitalism. 

Turkish integration would, however, greatly 
enhance, rather than hinder, Franco-German ambi- 
tions for an autonomous European security and for- 
eign policy capable of competing with the United 
States and an emerging China. As a member of the 
EU, Turkey’s size, strategic location, and historical 
legacy as the seat of the Ottoman Muslim Empire 
would also give it unique influence in the Balkans, 
the Caucasus, and western and Central Asia, as well 
as the Middle East. How the Eastern Question in 
Europe and the Westernization conundrum in 
Turkey are addressed will have a profound impact on 
the rest of the globe as well. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Association of Southeast Asian Nations (Asean) 

Sept 4—Asean economic mmisters and their counterparts from 
Japan, China, and South Korea agree at a meeting in Jakarta, 
Indonesia, on steps toward a series of free trade 
Asean and China contnue workang on a deal that by 2010 
would include Asean’s more developed countries—Singapore, 
Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippmes, Indonesia, and Bruner— 
resulting in the world’s largest free trade zone of nearly 2 
billion people with a combined GDP of $2 tnllion. The other 4 

Asean members—Vietnam, Burma, Cambodia, and Laos— 
would jom 5 years later. 


European Union (EU) 

Sept. 17—The EU formally launches a new paramilitary force 
aimed at tackling postconflict tensions m regions such as the 
Balkans. EU defense ministers meeting m the Netherlands also 
pledge to set up by 2007 at least 9 “battle groups” of forces 
deployable withm 10 days to crisis states 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

Sept 29—In its semiannual report on the world economy, the 
IMF predicts that global output will grow 5% m 2004, the 
strongest performance in 3 decades The IMF had previously 
forecast 4.6% growth for this year, but revised its estimate 
based on an unexpectedly strong expansion in the Ist quarter. 
The forecast plays down concerns that crude oil prices, which 
touched $50 a barrel this week, could cause a worldwide 
slowdown or recession 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Sept. 3—Israel begins construction on a new section of a 
separation barner m the southern West Bank. The 425-mule 
wall drviding Palestmians from Israel is about one-third 
complete, all of ıt m the northern or central West Bank 

Sept 6—A week after Palestinian suicide bombings ın Beersheba 
killed 16 people, Israeh helicopters attack a Hamas traming 
camp in Gaza, lalling 13 Palestmans and wounding 25 

Sept. 12—Tens of thousands of Israelis protest m Jerusalem 
against Prime Minister Ariel Sharons plan to withdraw Jewish 
settlers from the Gaza Stmp 

Sept. 22—US Secretary of State Cohn Powell joins senior 
drplomats from Europe, Russia, and the UN m expressing 
“deep concern” over the absence of progress tn easing the 
Israeh-Palestimian conflict 

Sept 29—A Palestinian rocket attack kills 2 Israeli children 
Israeli troops lull 5 Palestinians, 3 of them teenagers, who were 
throwmg stones at Israeli soldiers m the Gaza Strip 

Sept 30—Israeli troops launch a major strike mto Jababya, a 
Gaza Strip refugee camp, m the bloodiest single day of fightung 
m 30 months. The battle leaves 28 Palestinians dead and 131 
wounded, 3 Israelis die. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Sept 17—NATO officials in Kabul, Afghanistan's capital, say 
member states are balkang at sending troops mto 
the unstable Afghan countryside They warn that the aliance 
may risk failure in its 1st mission outside of Europe 

Sept 22—Expanding its presence m Iraq, NATO agrees to send 
300 officers to set up an academy for tramimg Iram officers. 
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United Nations (UN) 

Sept 18—The UN Security Council adopts a resolution 
threatening Sudan with sanctions if the Sudanese government 
does not stop atrocities in the Darfur region. The resolution 
also calls for an expanded African Union monitonng force and 
an investigation mto human nights abuses, wcluding genocide. 

Sept 21—In his 4th annual address to the General Assembly, US 
President George W Bush tells skeptical foreign leaders that 
Iraq 1s on its way to stable democracy He calls for “a new 
defininon of security” that would allow nations to act in 
concert to extend freedom to countries headed by dictators. 
UN Secretary General Kofi Annan opens the session by 
affirming the mportance of international law and questioning 


the legality of the Iraq War 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 
Sept. 8—The WTO publishes a rulmg ordering the US to reduce 
subsidies for domestic producers of cotton and other 
' commodines. The WTO finds that US support for cotton 
farmers 1s depressing world prices and harming growers n 
underdeveloped counties US officials say they will appeal 
parts of the ruling. 

The WTO makes pubhc a judgment on EU support for its 
Sugar industry The rulmg sides with Brazil, Thailand, and 
Australia, which had argued that the EU exports more sugar 
than it had agreed to and that the sugar is unfarrly subsidized 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 7—An unprecedented election campaign officially begins, 
pitung 17 challengers against US-backed interim leader Hamid 
Karzai in his bid to become the country’s Ist popularly elected 
president. About 10.6 million Afghans have registered to vote 
in the balloting scheduled for Oct. 9 

Sept. 11—The central government replaces Ismail Khan, a 
powerful governor m the west, in an attempt to establish 
control ahead of Oct. elections 

Sept 12—Ruoters ransack and burn UN offices m the city of 
Herat as they protest the removal of Khan, a warlord in 
western Afghanistan for more than 20 years 

Sept. 16—Assailants fire a rocket at a helicopter carrying 
President Karzai as it is about to land near the city of Gardez, 
about 60 miles south of Kabul. The rocket misses and Karzai 
escapes uninjured. 

Sept 30 einbers of tie Taiha the benerna oeda 
the country’s rulers by US forces m 2001, attack an Amencan 
base in Zabul province Seven Afghan soldiers and 8 rebels die 


i 


ARGENTINA 

Sept 8—Thousands of Argentines gather at the National 
Congress to protest a court verdict that acquitted 5 men 
charged m connection with the 1994 bombmg of a Jewish 
community center in Buenos Aires 


BRAZIL 

Sept 8—Brazil records 2 successes ın its role as champion of ` 
developing nations’ trade interests. Brazil had argued before 
the WTO that the US has remained the world’s largest cotton 
exporter by paying $12.5 billion ın subsidies to farmers 


between August 1999 and July 2003. Brazil also claimed that 
the EU unfairly supports sugar production. The WTO fmds 


that crop subsidization, by depressing commodity prices, has 
caused “serious prejudice to the mterests of Brazil” 
CANADA 


Sept 16—Prime Munster Paul Martin reaches agreement with 
provincial leaders to substantially increase federal spending 
for Canada’s ailing $60 billion national health care system. 
The spending plan highlights shortcommgs in the system, 
including growing shortages of doctors and nurses, 


lengthening waits for cancer care and surgery, and rising 
medication costs for an aging population 


CHINA 

Sept. 19—Jiang Zemin, Chinas former leader, resigns as head of 
the military, conceding control to President Hu Jintao. The 
move gives 61-year-old Hu undisputed command of the state, 
party, and armed forces 

Sept. 28—A conungent of Chinese riot pohce prepares to deploy to 
Hau, the first unit of Chinese officers to serve as UN 
peacekeepers with ther own commander, logistics, and support. 
Analysts say the new commitment reflects China’ contmued 
movement toward a larger role in international affairs. 


Hong Kong 


Sept. 12—-Democracy advocates score few gains ın Hong Kong 
legislative elections and fall short of winning a majority in 
the legislature. 


CONGO 

Sept. 29—The UN Security Council agrees to send 6,000 
additional peacekeeping troops to Congo, half the number 
recommended by UN Secretary General Annan, to monitor a 
cease-fire between warming parties in the mineral-rich naton 


EGYPT 

Sept 20—Egypnan Foreign Minister Ahmed Aboul Gheit 
criticizes the Bush administraton’s maiden efforts to 
promote democracy in the Middle East, saymg the US has 
snubbed some Arab nations while including non-Arab 
countnes, such as Turkey and Afghanistan, that should not 
be part of the effort. Under fire from Arab leaders, the 
proposed US campaign for political reform in the Middle 
East has been repeatedly watered down since it was first 
floated earlier this year 


FRANCE 

Sept 4—France takes command of NATO 
operations 1n Kosovo, putting French generals in charge of 
both of NATO's major operations in the Balkans and 
Afghanistan. Frances command begins at a difficult time for 
Kosovo, shortly before the Serbian province holds 
parhamentary elections and 6 months after widespread 
violence between Serbs and ethnic Albanians 

Sept 9—More than 100 gls have defied a new French law 
banning Islamic headscarves in school, the government 
reports The gris are ın negotiations with school officials 
trying to persuade them to remove the head coverings 


GERMANY 

Sept 5—Voters band Chancellor Gerbard Schröders Soctal 
Democrats a sharp defeat ın elections in the small western 
state of Saarland, reflecting public anger over Schröders drive 
to cut costly social benefits. 
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GREECE 

Sept. 22—Greek officials admut that their country repeatedly 
misrepresented economic data before joining the EU currency 
union, raising the possibility that Greece might not have 
quahfied had the true figures been known. Members of the 
conservative government blame the deceptive accounting on 
their soctalist predecessors, whom they ousted last March 


INDIA | 
Sept. 24—Indian Pome Minister Manmohan Singh and Pakastanı 
President Pervez Musharraf hold ther 1st face-to-face talks. 


Meeting in New York City, they vow to continue a dialogue 
aimed at restoring normal relations and resolving their 


longstanding dispute over the Himalayan region of Kashmir. 


INDONESIA 

Sept 9—Members of the Al Qaeda-linked militant group Jemaah 
Islamiyah explode a car bomb outside the Austrahan embassy 
in Jakarta, killing 9 people and wounding 173. Australia ts a 
key US ally in the war in Iraq 

Sept. 11—Mialtary officials report that Indonesian secunty forces 
kalled 14 rebels, including a top commander, in recent clashes 
in the separanst province of Aceh 

Sept. 20—Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, a former general who 
promises to uphold crviban rule and fight corruption, easily 
defeats President Megawati Sukarnoputn in Indonesia’ 
presidential election, according to early vote counts In 
succeeding Megawati, who presided over an anemic economy, 
Yudhoyono will become Indonesia’s 4th elected president since 
the fall of the authoritarian leader Suharto in 1998. 


IRAN 

Sept. 21—Defying the International Atomic Energy Agency, Iran 
announces that it has begun converting tons of uranium into 
gas, a crucial step m making fuel for a nuclear reactor or a 
nuclear bomb. The mternational agency had called on Iran to 


Sept. 29—Foreign Mmister Kamal Kharraz says his country will 
never give up its nght to develop nuclear technology for 
peaceful use, but dentes any intent to produce nuclear weapons 


IRAQ 

Sept 4—A suicide bombing near a police academy in the 
northern oil aty of Kirkuk and clashes near the city of Mosul 
leave at least 30 people dead 

Sept 6—In the deadliest single attack on US troops in 4 months, 
7 US marines and 3 Iraqis are kalled when a car bomb strikes a 
convoy near the rebel-controlled city of Faltuja. 

Sept 7—Flerce fighung in Sadr Cıty, a Shite slum in Baghdad, 
kills more than 40 people, includmg 2 US soldiers, and 
injures 202. 

Sept. 9—US forces report killmg 57 enemy fighters near Mosul 
They also enter the city of Samarra for the 1st tme m months. 
Officials concede insurgents have gamed contol of several 
other Sunni Mushim areas north and west of Baghdad 

Sept. 12—A serles of mortar blasts, rocket attacks, and suicide 
car bombings stuns the capital, as US troops battle msurgents 
for 2 hours m central Baghdad. Widespread violence leaves 
more than 60 Iraqis dead. 

Sept. 13—US air stnkes hit a suspected rebel base n Falluja, 

20 


lalling 20. 

Sept. 14—A suicide car bomb near a Ime of police recruits in 
Baghdad and an ambush of a bus ferrying officers north of 
the capital lall 59 people and wound 114. The violence 
adds to fears that the insurgency is growing more 
widespread and sophisticated 
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Sept 17—-Amenican air strikes in Zobaa, a village south of , 
Falluja, kill at least 44 people and wound 27 others, Iraqi 
health officials say l 

Sept 18—A sulade car bombing m Kirkuk among a crowd of men 
seekmg jobs with the Iraqi National Guard lulls 19 and myures 67 

Sept. 19—The decapitated bodies of 3 Kurdish hostages are found 
on a road near Mosul, bringing to more than 300 the number of 
people killed durmg the past week m escalating violence, 
Including bombings, street fighting, and US aur strikes 

Sept 20—A mulitant group posts a video on the Internet showing 
the beheading of an American hostage, an engineer abducted 
with two other men from their home ın central Baghdad. The 
other US hostage ıs beheaded the next day. 

Sept. 23—Interim Prme Minister Ayad Allawi, ın a speech to the 
US Congress, says violence will not stop planned elections in 
January and insists his nation 1s on its way to becoming a 
stable democracy US Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
suggests elections may be held only in parts of Iraq because of 
security concerns 

Sept. 24—Gunmen abduct 6 Egyptians and 4 Iraqis working for 
Iraq’s phone company, the latest m a string of kidnappings 
contributing to growing insecurity. More than 140 foreigners 
have been kidnapped this year—some by insurgents, some by 
criminals seeking ransom. At least 26 have been killed by | 
their captors 

Sept. 27—Two car bombs kill 7 Iraqi national guardsmen A 
rocket barrage hits a police academy US jets strike Sadr City, 
Baghdad’s Shute neighborhood, rocking ıt with explosions. 

Sept 28—A report by a private secunty contractor details more 
than 2,300 attacks by msurgents over the past 30 days, 
occurting m nearly every major population center outside the 
Kurdish north, suggesting more widespread resistance than the 
isolated pockets described by Iraqi government officials. 

Sept. 30—A par of car bombs explode amid a street celebration 
marking the opening of a new sewer plant, killing 41 Iraqis, 
most of them children, and wounding 139. 

US and iraq soldiers launch an assault on Samarra, in the 
lst major operation to retake areas controlled by msurgents 
before elections scheduled for January 


JAPAN 

Sept 4—Japanese trade officials meetmg with Asean representatives 
m Jakarta agree to begin negotiations with the Southeast Asian 
association to create a free trade zone that would combme the 
worlds 2nd-largest economy with counmes that together 
account for annual trade volume of more than $700 billion 

Sept. 10—The government reports that, fueled by exports, Japan’s 
economy grew by 1.3% in the 2nd quarter—less than 
anticipated, but the 5th consecutive quarter of expansion. 
Corporate profits rose by nearly half over the period. 

Sept. 12—About 30,000 people gather on the island of Okanawa 
to demand closure of a US base m the largest protest against 
the American military in the area since 1995. 

Sept 23—Japan reports sending 2 destroyers and a surveillance 
aircraft to the Sea of Japan after detecting signs that North 
Korea is preparmg to test a ballistic missile capable of reaching 
Japan's main islands. 

Sept. 27—Prime Minister Junichiro Koizunu reshuffles his 
cabmet, replacing several top ministers m a bid to boost his 
sagging popularity and promote economic reform. Koizumi 
has reached record low approval ratings amid discontent with 
his efforts to overhaul the country’s near-bankrupt pension 
system and his continued support of Japanese noncombat 


troops m Iraq. 


KAZAKHSTAN 
Sept 19—Otan, a party created to support President Nursultan 
Nazarbayev, wins parliamentary elecnons by a wide margin 


Monutors from the Organization for Secunty and Cooperation 
m Europe cite widespread voting uregularities and a climate of 
mtmıdaton, and say the election falls short of international 
standards Kazakh officials complain that the monitoring of 
elections and human nghts interferes in ther internal affarrs. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Sept. 8—North Korea accuses the US of applymg a double 
standard to the Korean peninsula and warns of a nuclear arms 
race in the region after it 1s revealed that South Korean 
scientists enriched a tiny amount of uranium m 2000. 

Sept 11—US officials say they have recetved intelhgence reports 
indicating that North Korea may be preparing to conduct its 
Ist test explosion of a nuclear weapon Mulunatonal talks on 
North Koreas nuclear the US, China, 
Russia, Japan, and South and North Korea—remain on hold 


KOREA, SOUTH 
Sept. 2—South Korea admits ıt secretly produced a be amount 


of near weapons-grade uranium in a research expenment, but 
denies any intent to develop nuclear weapons. 


LEBANON 

Sept 3—The Parliament amends Lebanon’ constitution to 
extend the term of the pro-Synan president, Emile Lahoud, 
ignonng UN calls to hold an election to choose a head of state. 


MALAYSIA 

Sept 2—Sıx years after his removal from office and subsequent 
umprisonment triggered a political crisis, former Deputy Prime 
Minister Anwar Ibrahim 1s set free after the country’s top court 
overturns a sodomy conviction that his supporters believed 
was trumped up Anwar had angered the pnme minister in 
1998, Mahathir Mohamed, by cnticizing corruption and 
cronyism associated with Mahathirs government 


MEXICO- 

Sept. 1—President Vicente Fox m his 4th state of the umon 
address urges Mexicans not to “become disillusioned with 
democracy” durmg the transiton from the country's 
authoritarian pest and vows that “the best is yet to come * 

Thousands of protesters angry over msing cnme, corruption, 
and poverty stage a 1-day strike in Mexico City. 


NEPAL 

Sept 1—Thousands of noters attack a mosque and more than 
100 Muslim-owned businesses ın Katmandu to protest the 
kalling of 12 Nepalese workers by terronsts m Iraq The 
Nepalese had traveled to Iraq to work as cooks and cleaners 
for a Jordanian company 


NIGERIA 

Sept. 9—Nigerian troops battle oe forces in the Niger Delta in 
a continuing clash between the military and vanous armed 
groups for control of the region’ oil wealth. 

Sept. 28—After rebels threaten to interfere with Nigena’s oul 
production, world crude ou! prices jump beyond $50 per 
barrel. Oil trading has turned increasingly volaule as the thirst 
for orl in China and elsewhere has pushed production to its 
limits, leaving little ability to respond to sudden interruptions 
m supply. Pohtical confhct m Afnca, as well as ın Iraq, the 
Persian Gulf, and Russia have added to uncertamty in energy 
markets. In the past year, the price of oil has soared 76 percent. 

Sept 29—Rebels in Nigeria’ south report a tentative cease-fire 
with President Olusegun Obasanjo’s forces. 


Sept. 30—A research nuclear reactor, built with assistance from 


the International Atomic Energy Agency, begins operation at a 
university in Zana, in southern Nigeria. Officials rule out the 


possibilty of nuclear weapons research 


N 


PAKISTAN 
Sept 1—A report by the UN International Atomic Energy Agency 
says that, as early as 1995, Pakistan was p Iran with 
designs for sophisticated centrifuges capable of making bomb- 

grade nuclear fuel 

Sept. 8—Sux civilians are killed and 11 injured, the government 
reports, as soldiers clash with Islamic mihtants in the 
northwestern town of Wana near the Afghan border. 

Sept. 15—A spokesman for Pervez Musharraf says he will contmue 
to serve both as president and head of the armed forces, despite 
an earher pledge to leave the mihtary post by the end of the year. 
Musharraf took over the country m a coup in 1999. 

Sept 22—Musharraf meets with President Bush m the US ~ 
Officials say Bush did not pressure the Pakistani leader to hold 
to his promise to step down as army chief. 


PHILIPPINES 

Sept 24-—US-backed forces launch a major assault against Abu 
Sayyaf militants ın Jolo, a southern island, in an effort to kill or 
capture the rebel group’ leaders. 


RUSSIA 

Sept 3—A siege of a middle school in Beslan in southern Russia 
by Chechen rebels ends ın disaster 52 hours after ıt began, 
with more than 300 children, parents, and teachers dead after 
2 explosions set off battles between armed captors and 
Russian troops. 

The Tax Ministry increases 1ts 2001 back tax bill agamst 
Yukos Oil to $4 1 billion, bringing its total tax claims against 
the company to $7 5 billion. 

Sept 5—Russian authonties admit on state television that they 
hed to the public ın an effort to minimize the magnitude of 
the hostage cnsis involving about 1,200 people in the school 
in Beslan 

Sept. 7—Tens of thousands of people gather near Red Square in 
Moscow to mourn the children killed m the school siege 

Sept 10—Gazprom, the state-controlled natural gas monopoly, 
announces 1t will take over the state ol company Rosneft as 
part of a plan to transform itself mto a dominant integrated 
energy supplier serving international markets. Gazprom is 
already the world’s largest natural gas firm 

Sept 13—Calling for a stronger government in the face of 
terrorist threats, President Vladimir Putin orders an 
overhaul of his country’s political system that, if enacted as 
expected, would further consolidate his power and sufle 
opposition Seats ın the lower house of parhament, the 
Duma, would be elected entirely on national party slates, 
this would eliminate district races that have elected all the 
liberals and independents now serving. Also, governors or 
presidents of the country’s 89 regions would no longer be 
elected by popular vote; local legislators would appoint 
them on Puun’s recommendaton. 

Sept 15—President Bush expresses “concern” that Putin’ efforts 
to strengthen the Kremlin’ already pervasive control over the 
legislative branch and regional governments could undermine 
democracy in Russia. 

Sept 18—Russia reports that its economy grew by 7.4% in the 
year through the 2nd quarter. 

Sept 30—Punn and his cabmet approve the Kyoto Protocol, 
which requires mdustnal nations to reduce emissions of gases 
that cause global warming to below what they were m 1990. 
Negotiated in 1997 but opposed by the Bush admmistranon, 
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the treaty had been in lumbo because it required countnes 
accounting for 55% of the world’s carbon dioxide emissions to 
ratify ıt Ratificanon by the Russian Duma would put the treaty 
over the threshold. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Sept. 5—Saudi secunty forces arrest 7 suspected Islamic mulitants 
m Buraydah, a northern town where an attack by militants 
lolled 3 policemen. 

Sept. 15—In a rare official rebuke of a close ally, the US accuses 
Saudi Arabia of severe violations of religious freedom A State 


Department report says Saudis deny protections to all faiths 
except the state-sanctloned version of Sunni Islam 


SIERRA LEONE 

Sept. 23—Authontles in Freetown offictally take over 
responsibility for secunty ın the capital from the UN 
peacekeeping force that helped end a 10-year civil war in 2002. 
The government had previously taken over security for much 
of the rest of the west African nanon 


SOMALIA 


Sept. 2—A new parliament holds its 1st meetmg, marking 
Somaha’s 14th attempt to establish a national government 
smce 1991, when warlords toppled a dictatorship and carved 
the country mto clan-based Hefdoms. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 2—Authorites arrest a South African businessman accused 
of playing a major role m the global black market, linked to 
Palastan, that supplied Libya with components for making 
nuclear weapons. Offictals say more arrests are expected as part 
of an investigation into the network operated by Abdul Qadeer 
Khan, Pakistan’ top nuclear scientist, suspected of helping 
North Korea, Iran, and Libya to develop nuclear programs. 


SPAIN 

Sept 13—Spam'’s new prme minister, José Luis Rodriguez 
Zapatero, meets with the leaders of France and Germany in 
Madrid, where they declare that they are in agreement on a 
host of issues, ıncluding opposition to America’s mvasion of 
Iraq and support for the EU's proposed constitution 


SUDAN 

Sept 9—US Secretary of State Powell declares that a wave of 
atrocities in Sudan's Darfur region constitutes genocide, a 
finding the Bush admmistration hopes will increase world 
pressure on Sudan’ rulers to end the cnisis. The fighting in 
Darfur, mostly by government-backed Arab milibas against 
black African villagers, has kılled 50,000 people and displaced 
1 4 milhon since February 2003 

Sept. 13—The EU threatens to impose sanctions on Sudan if ıt 
fails to take adequate steps to disarm Arab militias accused 
of pursuing a campaign of murder, rape, and pillage in 
Darfur. The UN issues a report finding that 10,000 people 
per month are dying from disease and violence inside Darfur 
refugee camps. 

Sept. 23—President Obasanjo of Nigera says the Afncan Union, 
which he chairs, will send a force of 3,000 to 5,000 soldiers 
and monitors to help curb violence m Darfur. 


SYRIA 

Sept 13—Foreign ministers of sx Gulf countries—Kuwaut, Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar, Bahrain, the United Arab Emirates, and Oman— 
join in urging Syna to respect a UN Secunty Council 
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0 Unon Canadia thar ae coun withdraw its troops 
from Lebanon‘ 

Sept. T NEPE wiki die E Willian pron 
Hamas 1s killed in a car bombing outside his housen 
Damascus. The attack is attributed to Israel security forces 


TURKEY 


Sept 14 Thesis fustiee did bevelonment pany dione 
proposal to criminalize adultery after EU officials say ıt would 
umpem Turkey's bid for European Union membership. -> 

Sept. 18—The government reports that Turkeys economy grew 
DD aa eco a p BOO, 1% in the 
year to the lst quarter. 

Sept 16 Turkey enacts penal Code danga madune improved 
human nghts standards and tougher laws against rape, , 
pedophiha, and torture. FU officials say the legal reforms clear 
the way for talks on Turkey’ accession to the union. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

Sept. 28—Prime Minister Tony Blair in a speech to Labor Party 
leaders apologizes because the evidence of Iraqs weapons of 
mass destruction, on which he had taken Britain to war, had 


proved wrong. But'he says the world 1s still safer with former 
Iracn leader Saddam Hussem ın jail 


UNITED STATES 

Sept. 3—The US jobless rate fell to 5.4%, its lowest level since > 
October 2001, eee a a Ceaes 
144,000 jobs in August 

Sept 7 Tae death toll fen Aniano n ans 


Peera steno to major combat Mare than 0.20005: 
soldiers had been wounded by the end of August. 

A congressional study preje thats deal danin 
grow to a record $422 bilhon this year, the biggest dollar 
amount in history (though the shortfalls of World War Il were 
larger when adjusted for inflanon). The deficit would equal 
3.6% of the US economy, well below the 6% peak reached 
under President Ronald Reagan But economists warn that the 
loommg rettrement of the baby boom gerieration, which will 
draw heavily on Social Secunty and other programs, threatens 
the nation’s long-term fiscal health 

Sept. 14—Bush administration offictals say they are advancing a 
plan to cancel bilhons'of dollars m debt owed by some of the 
world’s poorest countries, such as Uganda, Bolivia, and 
Ethiopia. Analysts say the move could boost America’s mage 
abroad but leave institutions hke the World Bank strapped. 

Sept. 15—News reports outline a classified National Intelligence 
Estimate prepared for the president in July that features a dark 
assessment of prospects in Iraq. The most favorable scenario in 
2005 1s tenuous stability, according to the report; the worse" 
case is civil war. 

Sept. 20—A federal judge orders the government to justify why ıt 
has been holding detainees ın a US military prisonm ~, 


Pentagon-appointed panel of outside experts 
concludes in a study that the US military lacks sufficient forces 
to sustain current and anticipated operations around the world. 


VENEZUELA ` 

Sept. 24—President Hugo Chavez proposes jommg forces with 
communist Cuba to bring free health and education 
to poor Caribbean nations ravaged by recent hurricanes and 


1,000. The milestone is reached 16 months after President tropical storms m 
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Continued from page 354 
of the time in Russia. And these reforms are ongoing: 
on June 30, 2004, the Constitutional Court ruled that 
prosecutors were responsible for gathering evidence 
- of innocence as well as guilt, relaxed the rules for pro- 
viding alibis for those accused, and ruled that relatives: 
of the accused could not be called as witnesses against 
them. 

In March 2004 the Justice Ministry announced that, 
because of changes in the penal code, ıt would be 
reviewing the sentences of more than 450,000 inmates, 
more than a third of the prison population. The judi- 
cial system is still evolving, but despite occasional set- 
backs, there has been major progress overall. 

e Political candidates and NGOs. The significant 
irregularities that continue to plague elections in the 
unstable Chechen region aside, one would be hard- 
pressed to make the case that Russian elections are not 
competitive. In the December elections, 12 national 
parties received federal campaign financing, an aver- 
age of nine candidates competed for a seat ın the 
national legislature, and 54 percent of incumbents lost 
their seats. 

As for Putin’s attitudes toward NGOs, a look at his 
actual initiatives in this area is quite revealing. In 
November 2001, Putin sponsored the Civic Forum, 
Russia's first national gathering of nongovernmental 
organizations. Earlier this year, when the Duma was 
considering imposing controversial restrictions on 
public meetings, Putin reminded deputies that Rus- 
sian legislation had to be in conformity with the 
European Convention on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms. 

° Political parties and regional government. Putin 
, has consistently stressed the importance of parties to 
making the political system more accountable, and 
has proposed a number of legislative initiatives to 
strengthen their role. His latest controversial initiative 
to make national party lists the basis for the Duma has 
long been in the works. Many Russian legal scholars 
support ıt precisely because it would strengthen the 
role of parties in the political process, a necessary step 
toward true parliamentary government. 

The evidence clearly does not support the one- 
sided claim that under Putin Russia is “breakang away 
from the core democratic values of the Euro-Atlantic 
community,” as the authors—including McFaul—of 
an influential open letter recently asserted. Indeed, in 
a review of the development of civil society over the 
past 10 years, Andrei Kortunov of the Eurasia Foun- 
dation points out how much more stable all the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States are today, thanks to 
the striking growth of both civil society and a market 
economy throughout the region, much of it thanks to 
Russias lead. 

Of course, much work remains. How could it be 
otherwise after the total collapse of the country’s pre- 
vious political, social, and economic institutions? 
Democratic institutions and patterns of behavior must 
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be reinforced, but exaggerating the difficulties and 
minimizing actual accomplishments cannot help. 
Indeed, it can only lead to mutual misunderstanding 
and end in the revival of hostility between Russia and 
the West. 

There 1s a better way. It begins with recognizing that 
Putin is not moving Russia away from the West, but 
bringing it closer. It is Putins deep-seated conviction 
that Russia must become part of the Western commu- 
nity that has allowed the previously unthinkable to 
occur—NATO’ expansion into the Baltic states, Russian 
logistical support for US forces in Afghanistan, US bases 
in Uzbekistan, and us military advisers in Georgia. 

ging from a Russian government that is so 
clearly desirous of stronger ties with the West can only 
give support and ammunition to those inside Russia— 
and there are many—who argue that the West is 
implacably opposed to a strong Russian state. The 
unfortunate impression, fostered by McFaul and some 
other Western authors, is that Russians must choose 
between a strong state and democratic values. Given 
this Hobson's choice, Russians will of course choose 
a strong state, especially after the tragedy of Beslan. 
But this, as Putin never tres of saying, is a false 
choice. Russia has no other option but to simultane- 
ously strengthen both state and civic institutions, and 
allow them to work together. 

Western policies have indeed failed to contribute 
to Russian democracy. But this is not, as McFaul sug- 
gests, because we have closed our eyes to creeping 
authoritarianism or failed to support Russian 
democrats. It is because we never appreciated the 
magnitude of the transitions Russia faces, and ignored 
the vital importance of strong and effective state insti- 
tutions to their resolution. 

Instead of addressing Russia’s emergence from com- 
munism as a problem of state-building, too often we 
have cheered the reduction of state capacity and 
treated those who opposed state institutions (rebels, 
recalcitrant governors, tax evaders) as heroes. We have 
thereby delegitmized the popularly elected govern- 
ment and tied our policies to those who at election 
time could barely muster 5 percent of the vote. Could 
there be a clearer recipe for disaster in the Wests rela- 
tionship with Russia? 

A better policy begins with a more accurate por- 
trayal of Russian society and its mixture of democratic 
and authoritarian features. If Russia were viewed like 
Mexico, Brazil, or Turkey, perhaps the sense of cold 
war conflict that still casts such a pall over our think- 
ing might diminish. We could then finally stop seeing 
every difference of opinion as foreshadowing an irre- 
solvable conflict over core values, and instead treat 
them as issues to be debated within a framework of 
shared aspirations. 

The evidence shows that such aspirations not only 
exist but have been given a new lease on life under 
Putin. Yet the task of forging a new relationship can- 
not be Russia’s alone. It requires Western partners who 
are willing to listen to all of Russian society and not 
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just certain segments of it, willing to reevaluate their 
stereotypes about Russian political culture, and, ulti- 
mately, willing to embrace Russia as a necessary and 
vital part of the West. 


Nicolai N. Petro 
University of Rhode Island 


Michael McFaul responds: 

I thank Professor Petro for his thoughtful response 
to my essay. I disagree with his analysis of both my 
artıcle and Russia. 

In response to his interpretation of my discussion 
of us-Russian relations, he is right to say that I 
beheve Russias autocratic drift will hurt the bilateral 
relationship in the long run. But my article also 
placed much of the blame for soured relations on US 
policy makers. Rather than just continue the blame 
game, I offered several concrete steps to help estab- 
lish a real agenda of cooperation, much of which 
would have to come from Washington as well as 
Moscow, including the removal of cold-war—era trade 
restrictions, a new effort at reducing nuclear arsenals 
in both countries, and a genuinely bilateral and mul- 
tilateral approach to resolving frozen conflicts in the 
former Soviet Union. More generally, my article 
never called for disengaging either the Russian state 
or Russian society: the title was, after all, “Reengag- 
ing Russia.” 

With respect to Russian democracy, Petro’s letter 1s 
both contradictory and misleading. It is contradictory 
because he first suggests that Russians must be will- 
ing to trade some rollback of civil libernes to obtain 
order, but then argues that Putin is not rolling back 
democracy. Both cannot be true. 

Petro makes the same false assumption that Putin 
does about the relationship between state capacity and 
regime type. More autocracy does not equal more law 
and order. Nor does democracy equal state weakness. 
Angola has a strong autocratic regime, but a very weak 
state that provides little order or security. Norway has 
a very democratic regime that governs a very capa- 
cious State. 

Petro is right to highlight some positive features of 
Pun’ political reforms, including the new criminal 
code and the jury trial system (though we still do not 
know how these reforms will actually be 1mple- 
mented). But the overall trajectory has been negative; 
a few anecdotes to the contrary do not change the 
overall picture. Every major organization that tracks 
democratization and its components agrees with that 
negative assessment. 

Some of Petro’s claims are misleading. On the 
press: yes, there has a been a proliferation of private 
newspapers and Internet news services, but more 
than 90 percent of the Russian people get their polit- 
ical news from the national television stations, which 
are all controlled by the Kremlin. Most new publica- 
tions on the Russian scene deliberately avoid cover- 


ing politics. Petro trumpets critical press coverage of 
the October 2002 terrorist attack and the September 
2004 Beslan school tragedy without mentioning that 
the general director of the television station that pro- 
vided critical coverage in 2002 (NTV) was fired as a 
result. So too was the editor of Izvestia for his cover- 
age of Beslan. One independent journalist who tried 
to travel to Beslan to cover the story, Anna 
Politkovskaya, was poisoned, while another, Andrei 
Babitsky, was detained. 

Petro’ discussion of federal checks and balances is 
bizarre. A system in which the chief executive 
appoints the regional leaders is no longer a federa- 
tion—it is a unitary state. If Putin succeeds with this 
reform, he will also have to change the name of the 
country! 

Petro is right to say that the 2003 and 2004 elec- 
tions were competitive, but they were also the least 
competitive in Russia’s postcommunist history. Many 
incumbents lost because they were beaten by candi- 
dates backed by the Kremlin, funded by oligarchs | 
loyal to the Kremlin (the state-owned energy giant 
Gazprom backed more than 100 candidates), and sup- 
ported by the Kremlin’s loyal governors and the 
national media controlled by the Kremlin. Putin’ vic- 
tory in 2004 was so inevitable that none of the party 
leaders bothered to participate. Putins administration 
does support the development of parties, but only 
those loyal to the Kremlin. 

While it is true that Russian civil society exists, it is 
also the case that Russian civil society is under siege. 
The Civic Forum that Petro cites as good news for civil 
society development was seen by most Russian human 
rights organizations as a State attempt to control civil 
society. The only good news from this initiative is that 
it has been ineffective and corrupt. To deny the grow- 
ing negative environment within which Russian civil 
society now works is an insult to those struggling on 
the ground to preserve Russian democracy. 

Finally, I could not agree more with Petro when he 
writes that we in the West need to “reevaluate [our] 
stereotypes about Russian political culture.” But, 
rather than undermining these stereotypes, Petro’ let- 
ter reaffirms them. Implicit in his analysis is the argu- 
ment that Putin needs to deny Russian citizens 
democratic rights, which we Americans take for 
granted, because of Russia’s unique challenges Presi- 
dent George W. Bush would face a social revolution in 
the United States if he announced that he was going 
to appoint governors as a means to fight terror, yet 
somehow ıt ıs all right for Putin to take this step, even 
when opinion polls show unequivocally that the 
majority of the Russian people do not support this 
“reform.” 

Why is it deemed permissible for Russians to be 
denied rights that Americans or Europeans take for 
granted? The answer is always: because they are “Rus- 
sian.” This sounds like an ethnic stereotype and dou- 
ble standard to me. E 
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COMING IN JANUARY. 7 ae l 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


“HISTORY,” HENRY STEELE COMMAGER wrote, “must 
rest on Statistics, embrace details, exploit drama, but 
it should control all of these ingredients as an artist 
controls the ingredients of his materials and the ele- 
ments of his subjects—control them, master them, 
penetrate them with meaning, and suffuse them 
with imagination.” In 1923, nine years after it began 
publication, Current History made the decision to 
provide more than a compendium of official docu- 
ments and rote recitation of world events when the 
editors announced the formation of a “Board of 
Associates.” Composed of 11 men and 1 woman 
from “twelve leading American universities,” the 
associates were charged with writing the “Monthly 
Survey of World Events.” Some, like Harvard's 
Albert Bushnell Hart, were well known, but all were 
recognized for their ability to write with intelli- 
gence, objectivity, and a deeply developed under- 
standing of the countries and regions of the 
world—that is, the ability to penetrate their subjects 
with meaning and suffuse them with imagination. 
These ingredients have evolved over the years to 
become today’s Current History. The monthly reviews 
of world events have become the staff-written 
Month ın Review. The “Associates” are now con- 





Combating Proliferation 


Controversial issues, informed analysis 


The First Casualty 
Strategic Intelligence and Security Policy The War Correspondent as 


tributing editors. Perspicuity, intelligence, and 
objectivity have, however, remained central edito- 
tial principles (although objectivity has been set 
aside from time to time to allow the injection of 
full-blown political debate when the editors have 
believed the topic demands it, such as George 
Bernard Shaw's blistering assault in the very first 
issue 90 years ago on the conventional wisdom 
regarding the First World War). 

The attributes that have driven the magazine for- 
ward over the years are apparent 10 this speciat—and 
what we plan to be annual—aissue of Current History. 
“The World, 2005” breaks from our usual focus on 
a single country or region to survey the entire globe. 
To do this we settled on five areas in which we could 
take the world’s measure: political, economic, mili- 
tary, social, and technological. The articles that fol- 
low, along with the introductory survey of the world, 
offer our assessment of the past year’s major trends. 
We have also taken advantage of our contributing 
editors’ knowledge and scholarship to compile a 
shorthand look at the state of the world with our 
Global Progress Report, which is meant to capture, 
in a fashion we can all immediately grasp, just how 
well the world ıs doing. We hope you fnd that it, 
along with the entire issue, earns more than a pass- 
ing grade. W W. F. 
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“As 2005 nears, the state of the world is such that desperation shadows the lives of 
hundreds of millions of people, yet most of them yearn for the security, freedom, and 
goods that citizens of affluent democracies enjoy.” 


The Global Liberal Order: 
A Progress Report 


ALAN SORENSEN 


n his 2002 book, The Ideas that Conquered the 
World, Michael Mandelbaum described an inter- 
national order dominated by three ideas: “peace 
as the preferred basis for relations among countries; 
democracy as the optimal way to organize political 
life within them; and the free market as the indis- 
pensable vehicle for producing wealth.” Does this 


description fit the world 
TRENDS as it approaches 2005? 
: f Tha World, 2005 . The past years events 





might appear to suggest 
otherwise. The United States continues to suffer 
repercussions from its choice of war in Iraq— 
including diminished global standing and influence, 
a costly occupation, and thriving recruitment of sui- 
cide bombers. The blood feud between Israelis and 
Palestinians rages unabated. North Korea and Iran 
mock efforts to avert the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. And the world watches (again) as tens of 
thousands die in an African genocide. 

The political arena this year has seen Russia 
begin to take on a distinctively authoritarian hue, 
a terrorist attack possibly sway Spanish elections, 
and the United States remain bitterly divided over 
its presidential choice. Discontent with democracy 
has swelled in Latin America, while sub-Saharan 
Africa endures continuing state weakness and civil 
conflict. Historic elections took place in Afghani- 
stan ın 2004 and are scheduled for January in Iraq, 
but neither nation’s leaders can travel safely about 
their country. Elsewhere, a lack of political reform 
leaves the Middle East moribund, yet seems not to 
hinder China‘ rise. 





ALAN SORENSEN is the associate editor of Current History. 


The marketplace has indeed proved indispens- 
able for creating wealth—the world’ gross domestic 
product is projected to grow 5 percent this year, 
the strongest performance in two decades. Gains, 
however, spread unevenly as Asia roars while AIDS- 
ravaged Africa despairs. And signs point to slower 
growth in 2005: Western debts are rising; oil prices 
have soared; China has applied the brakes to its 
“overheated” economy. Further clouding the out- 
look are trade and payments imbalances, threats of 
renewed protectionist conflict, and the wildcard 
possibility of terrorist strikes. 

In short, detours, disappointments, and worries 
abound. But do these challenge Mandelbaum's 
description of the international order? Fortunately, 
no. A reasonable assessment of the state of the 
world and the year in history (or at least the first 
draft of it) leaves his portrayal as relevant as ever. 

Following a line of progressive theorists from 
Condorcet to Fukuyama, Mandelbaum did not pro- 
pose a heaven on earth; he observed a historic con- 
sensus. The organizing principles of collective 
security, democracy, and free markets—Mandel- 
baum calls them “the Wilsonian triad,” after 
Woodrow Wilson—are of course not everywhere 
warmly embraced and faithfully practiced. Rather, 
they have gained global ascendance and near uni- 
versal allegiance in the sense that they lack “fully 
articulated and politically potent rivals.” 

Fascism and communism landed during the 
past century in the dustbin of rejected world- 
views. Islamist radicals today offer little in place 
of the modernity they despise. (What passes for 
their political program is intended in any case 
only for Muslims—about 15 percent of the 
planet's 6 billion inhabitants.) 
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As 2005 nears, the state of the world is such that 
desperation shadows the lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people, yet most of them yearn for the secu- 
rity, freedom, and goods that citizens of affluent 
democracies enjoy. Few nations today seek war or 
aspire to build empires. Even despots in their crum- 
bling palaces, eager to attract foreign capital, pay 
homage at least to the forms of electoral and market 
regimens. If the shrinking crowds outside economic 
summits have a coherent rebuttal to globalization, 1t 
is not discernible. 


SIGNPOSTS OF PROGRESS 

As for the discouraging events of the past year, 
in many cases they belie longer-term, less-visible 
trends. These in turn suggest tortuous but demon- 
strable progress toward a more pane democratic, 
and prosperous world. | 

In the security realm, it is unfortunate that the 
limits of military power so often require relearning. 
Still, the fact that insurgents in 2004 have the 
United States and Russia pinned down respectively 
in Iraq and Chechnya hardly compares with the 
threat of nuclear destruction that loomed over the 
great powers’ cold war rivalry. The developing 
world, meanwhile, hosts fewer wars today than at 
the end.of the twentieth century. In Africa, long- 
standing conflicts recently have ended in Angola, 
Liberia, Mozambique, and Sierta Leone. 

Terrorist attacks around the globe, the genocide 
in Sudan's Darfur region, revelations of a black mar- 
ket in nuclear-weapons materials—such events 
punctuated the world’s headlines this year. But they 
also prompt growing international recognition of 
the need for'new, more effective, and more coordi- 
nated responses. Potential correctives to Washing- 
tons recent under-appreciation of multilateralism 
and the international rule of law already have begun 
to emerge in 2004, notwithstanding President 
George W. Bush’ reelection. 

-The United Nations, NATO, the Buropedt 
Union, the African Union, and other international 
organizations are assuming new security roles. The 
nuclear programs of Iran and North Korea have 
sparked multilateral pressures and negotiation, 
albeit without success so far, that may portend 
improvement of the international nonproliferation 
regime. India and Pakistan are talking. Palestinian 
leader Yasir Arafat’s death occasions a chance for 
renewed progress in the Middle East. And China's 
rising confidence on the global stage remains—for 
now anyway—not only peaceful but increasingly 
enmeshed in multilateral and global institutions. 


It appears Washington's aggressive bungling in 
Iraq has disrupted but not derailed the rough evo- 


lution of a rule-based security order. 


- In the political arena, Russian President Vladimir 
Putin this year exploited Chechen terrorist attacks 
to effectively shrink the channels of democratic 
opposition. The durability of Chinese autocracy, the 
travails of Africa’ crooked and fumbling states, and 
continuing turmoil in Latin America all rank con- 
spicuously among the world’ woes They remind 
of the enduring potency of entrenched elites and 
authoritarian temptations, as well as the folly of 
expecting quick and easy transitions to democracy. 
Even so, the proportion of countries that choose 
their governments through competitive ballots 
remains this year as high as ever. The political 
lapses and difficulties of 2004 have not erased pop- 
ular preference for democracy over other forms of 
government, nor have they wiped out democracys 
progress of the past two decades. ` 

In May the European Union expanded to 25 
member states by incorporating mest of the former 
communist countries of easterh Europe. In June the 
EU reached agreement on a proposed continental 
constitution. Now it is preparing to negotiate 
Turkey’s accession. South American publics voice 
vigorous dissatisfaction with their elected officials, 
but the generals no longer seize power, and the cit- 
izens at least can express their views. The past year 
has seen India, Spain, and Indonesia overturn their 
governments in peaceful elections. In China and 
elsewhere in Asia, higher incomes and the growth 
of the middle class and independent media carry 
the promise of future democratic openings. 

Obstacles to liberalization in the Middle East per- 
sist all too obviously in 2004; they hardly encour- 
age further outside force as an avenue to political 
reform. But America’s mismanagement of means 
has not overthrown the goal or the urgent need of 
transformation, especially if it is seen as coming 
more from within societies, with outside help and 
prodding. The disarray in Iraq has not redeetned the 
rest of the Arab world’s status quo. Nor has it dis- 
credited the notion that reform rather than repres- 
sion offers a better basis for long-term political 
stability in the region, as well'as a more effective 
Strategy against Islamist extremism. 


GROWTH AND. GLOBALIZATION 

This year’s resurgent economic recovery, which 
not even record oil prices could dampen, has 
sources and effects that are more than cyclical. 
Growth based on expanding trade and capital flows 


continues to reduce scarcity overall while spreading 
stakes in the globalization of commerce. Although 
consumer spending in the United States and corpo- 
rate investment in China together account for 
almost half the global-growth in 2004, trade with 
other nations has greatly broadened the benefits. 
Developing and transition countries, for example, 
account for about three-fourths of the past year's 
escalation in export trade and some 60 percent of 
the rise in import volume— reflection both of man- 
ufacturing relocations and the growth of domestic 
markets. Recent months have seen progress, albeit 
modest, m World Trade Organization talks aimed at 
lowering trade barners and subsidies that put devel- 
oping countries at a disadvantage. 

Remove East and South Asia fromthe 2004 
growth equation and the numbers lose some of their 
luster, but not all. us gross domestic product is slated 
to grow more than 4 percent for the year—a major 
engine of global expansion. The former Soviet 
Union ‘is expected to 
see GDP growth of 8 
percent. While western 
Europe appears stuck 


NN —___.  e 


America has to take the leading role to help the 
international community improve its ability 
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exposure to international competition—they suffer 
from too little. The year’s pockets of enduring fail- 
ure as much as the bright successes of Asia high- 
hght an abiding lesson of economic experience: that 
in the long run, nations fare better if they can 
reform their economies and merge them into the 
expanding global marketplace. 


TO THE PERIPHERY 

There are reasons why the liberal methods for 
organizing security, politics, and the economy fig: 
ure so prominently in the state of the world today— 
and why, subject to setbacks and deviations, they’. 
likely will continue their advance in 2005. 

First, liberal institutions share attractive and adap- 
tve traits. Their methods tend to proceed by choice 
rather than coercion, and by trial and error rather 
than dictum. Security becomes a collective arrange- 
ment accepted by its members, rather than an order 
imposed unilaterally by force. Leadership must rely 
on persuasion and 
the power of exam- 
ple; just as an un- 
wanted product in 


in the doldrums, cen- the marketplace has 
tral and eastern Europe to avert threats, promote democratization, no buyers, unsuc- 
bustle, and Latin Amer- and spur economic development. cessful governments 
ica enjoys 5 percent „mme in democracies are 
growth. Even the Mid- replaced. And free 


dle East'and Africa, thanks to higher oil and other 
commodity prices, have shared in the recovery. The 
overall annual data can mask crushing poverty (num- 
bers of poor people are rising in Africa as they fall in 
Asia) and merely relative improvement (Argentinas 
and Venezuela’s high growth rates this year reflect 
their emergence from crises). But, on the whole, the 
evidence suggests the world’s poorest are doing bet- 
ter, and prosperity is growing more widespread. 
_ Global recovery cannot completely hide a multi- 
tude of sins. In a number of developing and transi- 
tion countries, partial liberalization in a context of 
political failure and weak institutions had the per- 
nicious effect of enriching elites and widening 
inequality of incomes. This effect continues. Even 
so, efforts to promote transparency and combat cor- 
ruption—critical steps for encouraging invest- 
ment—are drawing more support and attention in 
many nations. And trade talks hold promise of 
boosting progress, however halting and lurching, 
toward a more liberalized system of global trade. 
A fair appraisal of today’s economic landscape 
suggests that struggling countries in general do not 
suffer from too much market liberalization and 


trade becomes as natural a right as free association. 
Liberal methods also tend to emphasize cooperation 
over conflict and mutually beneficial solutions over 
zero-sum competition—approaches well suited to 
complex and interdependent societies. 

Second, the strands of peace, democracy, and free 
markets reinforce each other. This suggestion pro- 
vokes rich academic debate and eager citation of 
counterexamples. But most people would agree that 
democracies tend to pose less of a threat to their 
neighbors than dictatorships do. Likewise, excep- 
tions prove the rule that free markets over time pro- 
mote political reform (while punishing autocracy). 
In turn, the transparency, accountability, rule of law, 
and equality of opportunity associated with demo- 
cratic governance constitute powerful drivers of 
economic development. 

Third, the liberal order gathers forward momen- 
tum from a cumulative and essentially irreversible 
process: the development and diffusion of knowl- 
edge, innovation, and technology. Mandelbaum 
referred to “the spread of new ideas, institutions, 
practices, and products from the world’s ‘core,’ 
where they are created, to its ‘periphery,’ which 
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adopts them.” The Enlightenment called this 
progress. Today it is a fundamental feature of glob- 
alization, encompassing the quiet dispersion of 
everything from peacekeeping skills and Internet 
connections to biotechnology and stock exchanges. 

Of course, assorted parochial interests and 
resentments can delay or disrupt the adoption of 
useful ideas. So can poverty. In an era of instant 
communication, frustration may result when expec- 
tations rise faster than tangible rewards. And net 
gains—tor example, from more competitive pro- 
duction methods—produce economic losers along 
. with winners. None of this changes the fact that 
globalization on the whole leaves people better off. 
It did ın 2004. It almost certainly will again in 2005. 


THE LIMITS OF OPTIMISM 

Does this assessment of the world today suggest 
it can proceed now on automatic pilot? Of course 
not. Progress is a trend, not an accomplished fact. 
A quick look around the globe makes clear the 
importance of organized 
action on several fronts. 

The world abounds 
with scheming retro- 
grade actors—criminals, 
warlords, dictators, ter- 
rorists—in the face of 
which the community 
of nations can ill afford complacence or passivity. 
Al Qaeda and its ilk constitute the most dangerous 
of transnational miscreants seeking to exploit the 
lawlessness of failed states and the vulnerabilities 
of open societies. In light of the potential conver- 
gence of terrorism with weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, the number one priority. must be to block 
proliferation of nuclear-arms-making materials. 

That is not the only priority, however. One of the 
most shameful spectacles of 2004 has been the unim- 
peded slaughter of black Africans by Arab militias in 
Darfur. The UN sounded the alarm; the African Union 
sent in a small force; the great powers mostly have 
looked the other way. As Darfur demonstrates, 
threats to peace today are more likely to arise from 
regional turmoil and breakdowns of sovereignty than 
from traditional conflicts between states. The capac- 
ity and effectiveness of state-building efforts, both in 
postconflict environments and to prevent humani- 
tarian crises, clearly need strengthening. In the mean- 
ume, the vow “never again” will continue to ring 
hollow in the absence of both a reformed UN Secu- 
rity Council and a new international police force pre- 
pared to respond quickly when lives are at stake. 





The political lapses and difficulties of 2004 
have not erased popular preference for 
democracy over other forms of government. 





In addition, the world today as much as ever needs 
the enlightened engagement of committed leadership. 
As Mandelbaum observed, “The United States pos- 
sesses the world’s largest store of military and eco- 
nomic power and bears the heaviest responsibility for 
defending and sustaining the global institutions and 
practices that embody the Wilsonian triad. The fate 
of the global liberal order depends very substantially 
on the extent to which the United States 1s willing 
and able to fulfill these responsibilities.” 

The disclosure this year of torture by us person- 
nel in Iraq’ Abu Ghraib prison not only left a terri- 
ble blot on America’s image and claim to moral 
superiority. It also reflected a betrayal of norms that 
serve the superpower’s interests as much as any- 
ones. Progress requires an American political lead- 
ership determined to strengthen rather than 
circumvent the global rules and institutions that the 
United States more than any other nation helped to 
create. America has to take the leading role to help 
the international community improve its ability to 
avert threats, promote 
democratization, and 
spur economic devel- 
opment. 

Finally, the world 
needs collective action 
to smooth the transi- 
tions and spread the 
benefits of globalization. Prospects of gains elsewhere 
or tomorrow do not necessarily soften the hardship 
of those left behind here and now. More to the point, 
without assistance, and in particular without access 
to secular education and decent health care, many 
living on the “periphery” cannot prepare successfully 
to protect and govern themselves or compete in 
world markets. The World Bank estimates that 2.7 
billion people live today on less than $2 a day. Adam 
Smith’ invisible hand notwithstanding, globalization 
does not automatically flatten the obstacles blocking 
their access to security, rights, and a better life 

Consider AIDS. Like Darfur and Abu Ghraib, the 
fact that 3 million people will die of ADs in 2004 
ought to offend anyone with a conscience. But it 
also represents a hugely debilitating hindrance to 


. development, among other things depleting the 


ranks of working-age populations. Organized effort 
will be needed to allay the combinative afflictions— 
violence, oppression, chaos, malnutrition, environ- 
mental degradation, unemployment, ignorance, as 
well as disease—that stalk the world’s emptying 
rural lands and burgeoning slums and that cramp 
the futures of countless children, women, and men. 


The un’s Millennium Goals aim to achieve uni- 
versal primary education, a halving of extreme 
poverty, and specific reductions in child and mater- 
nal mortality by 2015. These could offer part of the 
answer. They more likely will if the international 
donor community expands the Millennium Chal- 
lenge Account, a new model for foreign aid, into a 
global bargain that would link substantial increases 
in assistance to institutional and educational 
reforms in nations that receive the aid. 

So, will the world in 2005 be ready to ease and 
expand, in small ways and large, the messy flow of 
progress? It does no good to underestimate the dif- 
ficulty of the challenges the world’s inhabitants will 
face. But it may help to assess the situation they will 
inherit. Among its prominent features are two 
developments that did not begin during 2004 but 
that significantly affected the year’s course. One is 
America’s diminished standing as a result of its Iraq 
policy. The other is China’s dramatic rise on the 
global economic scene. Both developments appear 
to challenge in some ways the liberal consensus and 
evolving international order, yet behind each await 
important opportunities. 


THE CHASTENED EAGLE 

The United States in 2004 has continued to reap 
the whirlwind in Iraq. The prevailing view among 
President Bush's critics is that the US invasion had 
little to do with 9-11, but this 1s a misreading. In 
response to the vulnerability experienced after the 
terrorist attack on the homeland, the Iraq War was 
seen in part as an opportunity to show the world, 
and Arabs in particular, the power that Americans 
had at their disposal and the impunity with which 
they could wield it to dominate anyone they 
wished. As the administration’s 2002 National Secu- 
rity Strategy suggested, the United States was pre- 
pared to act unilaterally and preemptively anywhere 
at any time to secure its national interests. 

That is not how the war has worked out. Today, 
the soldiers occupying Iraq seem more harassed 
than invincible. Consequences of the failure to 
secure the country and anticipate a stubborn insur- 
gency continue to play out, amid suicide bombings, 
kidnappings and beheadings, stalled reconstruction 
efforts, and the prospect that violence will mar elec- 
tions scheduled for January. The occupation has 
proved a boon for terrorist recruitment. And the 
potential for civic conflict and interference by Iraq's 
neighbors remains real. With us forces pinned down 
and stretched thin, heavily dependent on reservists, 
and nearly bereft of allies, the threat of launching 
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another preventive war anytime soon probably 
strikes little fear ın the hearts of “evil-doers.” 

Meanwhile, American credibility and influence 
around the globe have plummeted, and not only 
because weapons of mass destruction or evidence 
of collaborative ties with Al Qaeda failed to materi- 
alize in Iraq. Among the wars enormous, uncalcu- 
lated expenses are opportunity costs—including the 
alliance-cementing, democracy-promoting, institu- 
tion-building initianves that might have been, had 
the Bush administration not squandered so much 
good will after 9-11 and shown such indecent dis- 
respect for the opinions of mankind. 

us officials insist that democratization would aid 
the war on terrorism by helping to drain the regions 
hatred. They almost certainly are right. But their 
credibility on the subject is not enhanced when the 
United States builds closer ties with the likes of 
Pakistan, Uzbekistan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. 
Most countries, along with the United Nations, 
reject in any case the legitimacy of unilateral force 
as a vehicle for democratization. And legitimacy, 
Washington has ruefully relearned, remains a crit- 
ical buttress of power. 

It is hard to believe that the costs, distraction, 
and reduced influence stemming from the Iraq pol- 
icy bear no consequences for America’s interests in 
other areas, including urgent security concerns. Jo 
escape longstanding international sanctions, Libya 
abandoned its nuclear weapons ambitions this year. 
North Korea and Iran, however, may have con- 
cluded from Saddam Hussein’ fall that possessing 
a nuclear deterrent is preferable to wishing for one. 
Multilateral attempts to persuade them otherwise 
were mounted in 2004 and will continue next year. 
But the global nonproliferation regime itself needs 
urgent reform—to secure nuclear materials ın Rus- 
sia and elsewhere more rapidly, and to close a loop- 
hole through which nations develop nuclear power 
to a point where they can easily cross the threshold 
into weapons production. 

The lesson from all this, which the Bush admin- 
istration tried to ignore at everyone's peril, is that 
the superpower needs international institutions and 
alliances just as they in turn need American leader- 
ship. Much to its chagrin, the administration was 
compelled to ask the United Nations to lend legiti- 
macy to Iraq’ elections. The hope cherished by the 
administrations neoconservatives—that the war 
would eviscerate the UN along with Saddam— 
proved, as much of their thinking has, a pipedream. 

As a result, part of the challenge facing the inter- 
national community today is to rescue democracy 
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promotion from the ideologues who hijacked it. 
American foreign policy making also must be 
shielded, however, from so-called realists who assert 
that it does not matter, in the pursuit of national 
interests, whether a country is democratic; and 
from isolationists who would retreat from global 
engagement and responsibilities. 

In concert with its European allies, the United 
States could craft a more coherent long-term strat- 
egy for encouraging reform in the Middle East—a 
strategy that does not depend on military force or 
neglect the-need to resolve the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. Washington also could rethink a counter- 
terrorism strategy that today spawns more terror- 
ists than it kills while rendering the world plainly 
less safe. Ultimately, the most potent weapons 
against militant Islam are the attractiveness and 
accessibility of the liberal alternative. 

By reelecting President Bush, voters might appear 
to have offered a measure of validation for his refusal 
to admit mistakes and his contempt for insttutional 
constraints and consensual decision-making. But 
no president in 2005 can succeed if he ignores the 
need to renew America’s international leadership and 
redirect it toward boosting the global community's 
Capacity to address transnational threats. That is how 
trial and error works: the failure of unilateralism 
affirms the institutional orders necessity. 


THE DRAGON STIRS 

Spared the distraction of war, Asia has loomed 
large in the past year’s global economic expansion. 
India is booming, charting a growth rate above 7 
percent for 2004. With its skilled but low-cost 
English-speaking workforce, it has become a major 
destination for outsourcing.’ The Indian electorate’s 
repudiation of the ruling Hindu nationalist party-— 
replaced ın May by the Congress Party government 
of Prime Minister Manmohan Singh—has directed 
more attention to- those left out of the bustle, but it 
has not occasioned a reversal of privatization or an 
end to fiscal and regulatory reforms. 

Elsewhere, Hong Kong, Malaysia, Taiwan, Thai- 
land, and especially Singapore are thriving, averag- 
ing about 6 percent growth for 2004. South Korea 
is managing a respectable if slightly lower rate. And 
Japan finally may have escaped the deflation that 
has dogged it for years. Its GDP is expected to 
increase by more than 4 percent this year. 

But notice why. Last year, Japan’s exports to 
China rose by 68 percent. By one estimate, business 
with China will account for somewhere between 
one-third and one-half of Japan's GDP growth this 


year. If trends continue, China will overtake Amer- 
ica as Japan's largest export market in 2005. 

Home to one in five of the world’s residents, 
China has become the Asian powerhouse, the 
biggest success story on the global economic stage 
Its GDP already accounts for 13 percent of world out- 
put, second now only to America’. Its economy is 
growing at an annual rate above 9 percent, an espe- 
cially remarkable showing considering that Beijing 
has taken measures this year to slow lending and 
cool speculation. Economusts fear the potential 
global ımpact if China’s investment boom turns bust 
and the dragon suffers a “hard landing” in 2005. 

The implication behind the worry, however, is 
that China is rapidly integrating into the global 
economy. Entangling effects already are enormous. 
World oil prices above $50 a barrel? Blame, in 
part, a 40 percent leap in China's oil imports this 
year. A highly valued dollar despite Americas 
widening current-account deficit? Thank, in part, 
Beijings massive purchases of us Treasury bonds. 
Capital today is streaming into Chima to take 
advantage of its low labor costs and huge domes- 
tic market. A member of the World Trade Organı- 
zation, China has made itself unusually open to 
trade and investment. Over time, its incorporation 
into the world’s economy will add powerfully to 
global growth and prosperity. 

And will China’s economic success over time 
translate into domestic political liberalization and 
pacific foreign relations? This is not a given. “History 
has proved,” President Hu Jintao said in a September 
15 speech, “that in China copying the model of 
Western political systems 1s a dead-end road.” 

Yet Beijing recently has seemed intent on mak- 
ing China’s economy interdependent with its 
neighbors’ rather than eclipsing them. Hu and 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao have traveled exten- 
sively in 2004 to pursue economic cooperation 
agreements—including a free trade zone with 
Southeast Asian nations—as part of bilateral and 
multilateral talks aimed at a variety of goals, 
including collecuve security arrangements. 

Government-connected scholars in Beijing 
recently published an analysis of pre-World War II 
Japan and Germany, examining how their military 
ambitious and aggressive behavior provoked the for- 
mation of international coalitions against them. The 
scholars considered ways that China can become 
richer and stronger while easing international fears 
about its increasing power. The implication of their 
analysis: embrace the global trade regimen, share 
in the worldwide information economy, build influ- 
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ence through mululateral insntutions. The Chinese 
have a word for this: “globalization.” Or, as an 
ancient proverb recommends: “What you cannot 
avoid, welcome.” 


THE GLOBAL LIBERAL ORDER 

Progress works in mysterious ways. The Iraq 
War, touted as a show of might in the service of lib- 
erty, has left the world’s remaining superpower tem- 
porarily weakened. China’s international influence 
expands with its economy, even though ıt is man- 
aged by autocrats who imprison dissidents. 

In the end, posterity may prove that America, 
despite its errors in Iraq, helped promote liberal 
governance in an inhospitable region, and that 
China could not sustain its peaceful rise without 
joining the democratic club. As Chinese Foreign 
Minister Zhou Enlai famously replied when asked, 
in 1972, 1f he thought the French Revolution had 
benefited humanity: it is too soon to tell. 

But the world offers hints of promise. The blun- 
ders, grievances, and tragedies it contains are too 
numerous to tally. The globalizing liberal order 
spreads nevertheless. In a recent conversation, Man- 
delbaum spoke cautiously about the future yet with 
his sense of direction intact. “The progress toward 
Western-style democracy is very uneven, and is 
bound to be uneven,” he said. “But in general I 


don't see the world going backward.” Z 

_ A Current History SS 
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“There is nothing wrong VEBIS 
with the argument from 


nghts and principles except that everyone 
appears to mterpret them differently. It was 
observed half a century ago that what 1s a 
stone wall to a layman, to a corporation 
lawyer 1s a triumphant arch. Much the same 
might be said of civil nights and freedoms. 
To the layman the Bull of Rights seems to be 
a stone wail against misuse of power. But in 
the hands of a congressional committee, or 
often enough of a judge, it turns out to be so 
full of exceptions and qualifications that it 
might as well be a whole senes of arches.” 
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Democracy’s Sobering State 
THOMAS CAROTHERS 


t Samuel Huntington called the “third 
wave” of democracy—the multitude of 
democratic openings that began in 


southern Europe in the mid-1970s and then spread 
during the next two decades throughout Latin 
America, Asia, the former Soviet bloc, and sub- 
Saharan Africa—has come to a standstill. According 
to Freedom House, an 
organization that tracks 
democratization around 
the world, there were 
118 electoral democracies in 1996. Today, eight 
years later, there are 117. The relative proportions of 
countries that Freedom House rates as free, partly 
free, or not free have been largely static since the end 
of the 1990s. 

Of course, good news about democracy around 
the globe can still be found. Indonesians, for exam- 
ple, are making impressive strides in building 
democracy in the world’s most populous Muslim 
country and have just inaugurated their first demo- 
cratically elected president. A year ago Georgians 
threw off the decaying rule of President Eduard 
Shevardnadze and embarked on a bold effort to 
breathe new life into their country’s shaky demo- 
cratic experiment. South Africans recently cele- 
brated the tenth anmiversary of their postapartheid 
democracy, a democracy that is holding together 
despite myriad challenges. Tens of millions of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europeans are now citizens of both 
democratic states and the European Union. And 
millions of Afghans took part in successful presi- 
dential elections in Afghanistan in October. More 
generally, key prodemocratic values, like govern- 
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ment accountability and citizen empowerment, 
continue to spark interest and activism on every 
continent. And the community of people, organi- 
zations, and governments committed to advancing 
democracy’ fortunes worldwide continues to grow. 
Still, the grand hopes that energized some of 
democracy’ most ardent optimists in the heady 
peak years of the third wave have not been realized. 
The former Soviet Union has gone from democratic 
frontier to democratic wasteland in just over a 
decade. South America 1s facing a crisis of democ- 
racy marked by political instability, rising conflict, 
and declining public belief in democratic institu- 
tions. Significant parts of East Asia, including 
China, North Korea, Vietnam, Burma, Laos, and 
Singapore, remain under authoritarian rule, with lit- 
tle sign of change in sight Dozens of African coun- 
tries have seen once-promising democratic 
openings deliver only weak pluralism at best, or 
destructive civil conflict at worst. And, the US occu- 
pation of Iraq notwithstanding, the Arab world 
remains a democracy-free zone—despite increased 
international pressure for reform and some mild 
efforts by Arab rulers to move a few steps away 
from long-established patterns of autocracy. 
Behind these signs of trouble in different regions 
lies a diverse set of factors that are coalescing in the 
first decade of this century to blunt democracy’s 
global advance. No one of the factors is determina- 
tive in and of itself, but when combined they pre- 
sent a daunting new context. Understanding this 
context is vital to shaping an effective response. 


THE AUTHORITARIAN REBOUND 

The first factor inhibiting democratization is the 
persistence and even rejuvenation of authoritarian 
forces and structures in many countries that 
appeared, at least for a short time, to be experiencing 
democratic openings. Authoritarian forces were able 
to lie low or become dormant during the initial 


period of political change, even as dictatorial regimes 
fell The apparent democratic transitions often turned 
out to be relatively shallow, despite their grand early 
moments and the high hopes they spawned. Dra- 
matic first-time elections were held, new constitu- 
tions written, civil society unleashed, and 
government reforms announced. But the process of 
change in many cases did not penetrate the resilient, 
adaptable insututions behind the day-to-day screen 
of pluralistic politics—institutions that often har- 
bored authoritarian mindsets, legacies, and actors 
such as domestic security ‘services, militaries, and 
crony-dominated, state-owned businesses. In an 
unfortunately large number of cases, nondemocratic 
forces have been able to reassert themselves, taking 
advantage of the often fractious or feckless character 
of fledgling democratic governments. The rising eco- 
nomic and personal 
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throws the weight of regional political life firmly in 
the wrong corner, where it is likely to stay for years. 
Adding to the disappointment of the post-Soviet 
political record is the fact that neither the United 
States nor Europe really has done much to try to 
slow or reverse the backsliding. Western govern- 
ments are comfortable doing business with strong- 
men leaders as long as access to oil and gas continues 
uninterrupted, and because these leaders remain 

helpful on Western counterterrorism concerns. 
Although sub-Saharan Africa generally has made 
substantial progress toward greater political plural- 
ism and openness in the past 15 years, a discourag- 
ing number of countries continue to suffer persistent 
authoritarian rule, especially in francophone Africa, 
but in other parts of the region as well, including 
Sudan, Zimbabwe, Eritrea, and Equatorial Guinea. 
In some cases, such as 


msecurity that many Ivory Coast and Zim- 

nascent democracies ‘oni babwe, authoritarian 
There is a significant between the soar i 
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ians since these con- 
ditions render citizens susceptible to the argument 
that a strong hand can set daily life back on track. 
This phenomenon has been vividly present in the 
former Soviet Union as well as in parts of sub- 
Saharan Africa. Post-Soviet authoritarians have 
gained a grip throughout a region that in the early 
1990s seemed to be opening itself to genuine politi- 
cal change. Pluralism is hanging on in a few former 
Soviet republics, such as Ukraine, Georgia, Kyrgyzs- 
tan, and Moldova. But most have become mired 
again in authoritarian or semi-authoritanan rule. 
Russia’s authoritarian slide under President 
Vladimir Putin has been especially damaging and 
dispiriting. Putin has methodically hollowed out or 
co-opted every major institution—including the 
national broadcast media, the Russian Duma, polit- 
ical parties, and regional governorships—that had 
achieved any real degree of independence. The sys- 
tematic disassembling of his country’s nascent 
democratic system has been a textbook case of de- 
democratization that will be studied, unfortunately, 
by both political scientists and would-be autocrats 
for years to come. With Russia’s democratic exper- 
iment at least alive, albeit troubled, throughout the 
1990s, the overall political direction of the region 
appeared to be still up for grabs, despite bad news 
out of Central Asia and the Caucasus. But Russia's 
recent turn, although not necessarily permanent, 





the others, authoritar- 
ian leaders or parties that may have learned to say a 
few of the right things about democracy in the early 
1990s have reverted fully to type. 


THE PERFORMANCE PROBLEM 

Although a troubling number of countries that 
were initially counted as part of the third wave have 
experienced a reassertion of authoritarian forces, 
quite a few others have managed to go from initial 
democratic openings to the establishment of reason- 
ably open pluralistic systems. Many of these coun- 
tries, however, are facing a different challenge to the 
consolidation of democracy: they are not succeeding 
in providing better lives for their citizens socially or 
economically. The economic reform measures that 
many new democracies adopt, though helping to 
reduce government deficits and stabilize currencies, 
have often produced only tepid growth. Citizens of 
these countries face higher prices for basic goods, an 
increased threat of unemployment, and stagnant 
incomes. Moreover, they are often beset with height- 
ened social problems, especially rising crime and a 
breakdown of the traditional social safety net. 

This overall problem, which has come to be 
known as the problem of democratic performance, 
can be debilitating to struggling democracies. It 
may not be fair in some philosophical sense for 
people to judge democracy on the basis of the 
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socioeconomic performance of a given weak demo- 
cratic regime. Democracy 1s in a strict sense about 
political values, choices, and processes; it does not 
per se provide answers to economic and social 
problems. Yet, fair or not, this is what citizens of 
new democracies (and for that matter, established 
ones as well) do. And when the performance is 
poor over time, the effects can be negative. In 
many new democracies, citizens are seriously dis- 
enchanted with their governments. This disen- 
chantment is turning into a larger loss of belief in 
democracy itself and, in some more aggravated 
cases, into instability and political conflict. 

South America has been sharply afflicted with 
this problem, although the challenge of democratic 
performance has also dogged various countries in 
Central America, southeastern Europe, South Asia, 
and Southeast Asia as well. In South America, 
unlike in the former 
Soviet Union and 
some other regions, 
authoritarians were 
largely overcome or ` 
at least sent back to 
the barracks after 
democratic openings 
occurred. Almost all South American countries 
achieved flawed but real democratic systems, with 
most of the main institutional and procedural 
forms of democracy. Yet, in the past three or four 
years, the region has experienced what many 
South Americans and external observers increas- 
ingly view as a crisis of democracy. Argentina hit a 
frightening bump in its political road in 2001 
when an economic crisis (itself partly caused by 
deficiencies in the political system, above all low 
levels of elite accountability) produced a period of 
vertiginous political instability; during one three- 
week spell the country went through five presi- 
dents. Venezuela has been suffering serious political 
polarization and conflict since the 1998 election of 
Hugo Chavez, a populist strongman with dubious 
fidelity to democratic norms who survived a recall 
referendum this year. Peru is undergoing a period 
of deep political malaise, marked by a hollow party 
system and the collapse of support for President 
Alejandro Toledo, whose election in 2001 was her- 
alded as a rebirth of Peruvian democracy after the 
authoritarian reign of Alberto Fujimori. Bolivia and 
Ecuador have both experienced the ouster of presi- 
dents and the rise of serious new political fissures 
and tensions. Alongside these punishing develop- 
ments are two longstanding political problems: the 





The war on terrorism has hurt America’s status 
as a model of democracy and weakened 
America’s credibility as a prodemocratic actor. 





deeply corrupted dominant-power rule by the Col- 
orado Party in Paraguay and the continuing civil 
war in Colombia. 

South America’s democratic woes derive from 
many causes and vary in nature from place to place. 
They are discouraging precisely because they 
highlight that democracy can corrode in so many 
different ways. But the problem of democratic per- 
formance—rooted in weak state institutions, 
entrenched, corrupted political elites, and poor sys- 
tems of political representation and accountability— 
plays a role in much of the region. Fifteen to twenty 
years after the return of democracy, many South 
Americans do not feel that greater political freedom 
and choice have improved their lives very much, or 
at all, especially in terms of economic well-being and 
personal security. Given the high expectations that 
many people in the region had for what the end 

of dictatorship would 
bring, frustration over 
poor democratic per- 
formance turns easily 
_ into bitterness. The 
result has been a ris- 
ing tide of cynicism, 
anger, and hostile 
actions against political parties, legislatures, gov- 
ernments, and even democracy itself. 


DOING WELL UNDER DICTATORS 

A third factor contributing to a newly challenging 
environment for global democracy is the sense that 
quite a few authontarian countries have been doing 
well economically in recent years, giving new life to 
the old idea that dictatorship is better than democ- 
racy at producing socioeconomic development. This 
idea was popular in the 1960s and 1970s, both in the 
West and in developing countnes. In the West ıt was 
an article of faith among economists worried about 
populist-oriented policy making and a convenient 
excuse by diplomats for supporting friendly tyrants 
who were useful on security issues. In developing 
countries, ruling elites found it a handy justification 
for their repressive grip on power. The idea lost some 
steam in the 1980s, weakened by the accumulated 
socioeconomic failures of dictatorial regimes in many 
developing countries, especially in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Across the 1990s the opposite idea gained 
considerable ground in international development 
circles—that democracy and economic development 
go hand m hand—or even more strongly, that 
democracy, with its presumably better systems of rep- 
resentation and accountable governance, actually 


facilitates economic development. The experience in 
the 1990s of much of the postcommunist world— 
where for a time progress on political reform and 
economic growth correlated strongly—added weight 
to the new view. 

China’ extraordinary economic success has pre- 
sented a serious problem for those arguing that 
democracy is necessary for development or that dic- 
tatorial regimes cannot produce sustained economic 
development. In the current context, in which citi- 
zens of many developing countries are dissatisfied 
with the socioeconomic performance of their new 
democratic regimes, China’s continued very rapid 
growth and its increasing economic muscle on the 
world stage have made it an increasingly powerful 
example. Talk of the “China model” has become 
much more common around the developing world 
than 10 years ago, both among ruling elites and aver- 
age citizens. Magnifying this effect in the past several 
years are other authoritarian or semi-authoritarian 
countries, including Russia, Ukraine, Kazakhstan, 
and Vietnam, that have also been turning in high 
growth rates. Indeed, of the ten fastest-growing 
economies in the developing world between 1999 
and 2002, only one—Albania—was led by a (some- 
what) democratic government. This trend can be 
explained in part by the high price of oil, which has 
buoyed the economies of a number of oil-rich autoc- 
racies. Nevertheless, the trend fuels the belief in the 
developing world that a strong hand is best for devel- 
opment. And it undercuts the efforts of the nterna- 
tional development community to make the case for 
a democracy-development link. 


THE WAR ON TERRORISM 

A fourth complicating element for democracy in 
today’s international context is the Us war on terror- 
ism. The ouster of the Taliban regime in Afghanistan 
and of Saddam Hussem in Iraq have opened the pos- 
sibility, still far from beimg realized, of establishing 
stable, peaceful, democratic rule in these countries. 
President George W. Bush has also made a declared 
push for democratic transformation of the Middle 
East a part of his antiterrorism campaign, although 
this has been problematic in implementation. Other 
elements of the war on terrorism, however, have 
hurt democracy’s cause. The us government's 
strongly felt need for closer counterterrorism coop- 
eration with governments in many parts of the 
world has led it to warm relations with varous auto- 
cratic regimes, such as those in Pakistan and Uzbek- 
istan, and to go easy on the democratic backsliding 
of others, such as Russia. 
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In addition, the war on terromsm has hurt Amer- 
ica’ status as a model of democracy and weakened 
America’s credibility as a prodemocratic actor. The 
world has watched closely, and often with disap- 
pointment, America’s troubled effort to balance 
heightened law enforcement concerns with domes- 
tic political and civil rights, above all for Muslim cit- 
izens or residents of the United States. And the 
abusive treatment of detainees in Us-run prisons or 
detention facilities in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Guan- 
tánamo has badly tarnished America’s standing as a 
defender of human rights. Americans may have 
largely moved on past the stories and images that 
emerged from the Abu Ghraib prison outside Bagh- 
dad, but in many other parts of the world the nega- 
tive emotions produced by those events are sull 
strongly felt. A further negative consequence of the 
war on terrorism for global democracy has been the 
tendency of governments in the Middle East and 
many parts.of Asia to use the antiterrorism banner 
as an excuse to crack down on political opponents, 
a tendency the United States has protested too little. 


AND NOW FOR THE HARD PART 

The most pressing as well as complex and difficult 
issue concerning the advance of democracy over the 
next decade and beyond is the question of whether 
the Middle East can make any significant democratic 
progress. Policy makers in Washington and other 
Western capitals advance the idea that the arrival of 
democracy in the Middle East is necessary to elimi- 
nate the roots of radical Islamist terrorism, Although 
this proposition is badly oversimplified and poten- 
tially misleading as a policy credo, ıt has raised to an 
unprecedented degree the level of mternational atten- 
tion paid to the Arab world’s democratic deficit. 

The Bush administration's push for.democracy in 
the Middle East has consisted of both a massive 
mulitary-led effort to reconstruct Iraqi politics on a 
democratic template and an interrelated series of 
much less intrusive measures in the rest of: the 
region, including new aid programs, multilevel 
diplomatic steps like the Broader Middle East and 
North Africa Initiative, and some high-level jaw- 
boning of Arab leaders by top us officials. The 
region's skeptical and recalcitrant response to the 
new push has demonstrated: how hard a prodemo- 
cratic policy toward the Middle East will be in prac- 
tice. The political reconstruction of Iraq has been 
much more difficult and costly (in financial, 
human, and diplomatic terms) than those in charge 
of the intervention ever thought it would be. Cer- 
tainly, many of the political forces in post-Saddam 
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Iraq support some kind of pluralistic outcome, yet 
the road to achieving it remains littered with daunt- 
ing obstacles. And although Iraq 1s less repressive 
today than ıt was under Saddam, it has not yet 
proved a positive model for the region. Arabs 
largely view Iraq as a violent, chaotic, frightening 
place, one where thousands of Arabs have died as a 
direct or indirect result of a foreign invasion and 
occupation and whose political life is still con- 
trolled, deep down, by the United States. 

The new international attention to the absence 
of democracy in the Arab world, including the var- 
ious Us and European initiatives to encourage or 
stimulate positive movement, has helped engender 
more discussion in Arab countries about the need 


for political reform and democracy. A few govern- ` 


ments, most notably perhaps that of Morocco, have 
continued along paths of reform that have led to 
some real pluralism, albeit still within a monarchi- 
cal framework. And some of the more authoritarian 
Arab governments, such as those in- Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, have announced minor new reform 
steps, both to respond to these internal debates and 
to win some international favor. . 
But in general the region remains stuck in deeply 
entrenched patterns of autocratic rule. Arab states are 
willing to engage in limited off-again, on-again polit- 
ical reforms, but more as a liberalizing strategy to 
avoid democracy rather than to achieve it. Arab rul- 
ing elites do not share the new Western view that 
democratic change 1s necessary to combat Islamist 
extremism. In fact, they hold the opposite view: that 
democracy would likely unleash radical forces that 
could be harmful to both the region and the West. 
Pressure from below for democratic change is weak 
at best throughout the region, despite the stepped- 
up activities of some civic groups and others speak- 
ing out on behalf of reform. Those who advocate for 
democracy (usually secular Western-oriented intel- 
lectuals) lack organized constituencies behind them. 
And the groups that do have mass-based constituen- 
cies—Islamist organizations—often do not frame 
their political objectives in terms of democracy and 
are placed under strict limits by regimes nervous 
about any mass-based processes of political change. 
It is by no means impossible that the Arab world 
will over time make progress toward democracy. But 
the process is likely to be much slower than the cur- 
rent fervor for reform in Washington and other 
Western capitals might imply, not to mention more 
conflictive and unsettling to Western interests than 


the new policy credo suggests. Despite the rhetoric 
coming from the White House, in practice us and 
other Western policy makers are not at all sure that 
opening up Arab political systems to popular choice 
would actually serve Western economic and secu- 
rity interests overall In some cases, dangerous insta- 
bility or even civil conflict might result. Other Arab 
societies might choose Islamist leaders who are not 
inclined to be helpful on the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict or other important issues. There is a significant 
gap between the soaring rhetoric about freedom in 
the Middle East and actual Western policy in most 
of the region. Policies more cautious in deeds than 
in words are likely to persist. 


GETTING SERIOUS 

The state of democracy ın the world is sobering. 
Democracy still occupies the high ground across 
the world both as the only political ideology to 
command widespread legitimacy and as the politi- 
cal system of most of the world’s wealthy or power- 
ful countries. Yet, only a few years into the new 
century, the grand hope that it will prove the age of 
democracy’ global triumph appears far more tenu- 
ous than it seemed just 10 or 15 years ago. 

American policy makers determined to make 
democracy promotion a major element of us foreign 
policy will have to do better than rely on attractive 
but superficial slogans like “freedom is on the 
march.” It is necessary to move away from the 
mindset that a democratic trend is advancing in the 
world and that us policy should aim to support it. 
The challenges now are more fundamental: how to 
stimulate democracy in regions where authoritari- 
anism has bested the democratic trend, and how to 
support democracy where it is under siege because 
of poor performance. Responding to these chal- 
lenges will require a greater willingness to pressure 
authoritarian leaders who offer short-term eco- 
nomic and security benefits to the United States but 
spell long-term trouble, especially in the former 
Soviet: Union and ‘the Middle East. And it will 
require the United States to construct more effec- 
tive partnerships with South America and other 
regions where democracy is under siege. Democ- 
racy promotion is a convenient, even easy rhetori- 
cal framework for a global policy, especially. in the 
context of the war on terrorism. Making it work in 
practice is neither convenient nor easy, and the state 
of democracy in the world is only getting more 
complex and demanding with each passing year. Im 
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- “Constructive adjustments in the monetary and fiscal policy, mix in Asia, the 
_ United, States, and Eutope would be an important step toward a healthier 


world economy.” 
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Out-of-Step Policies 
Threaten Global Growth 
BARRY EICHENGREEN AND YUNG CHUL PARK 


ccording to the most recent World Economic current account deficit. Others disagree, arguing 
Outlook, the International Monetary Fund's that the deficit can be financed indefinitely, cour- 
twice-annual checkup on the state of the tesy of Asian central banks’ insatiable appetite for 


world economy, the patients condition is good. dollar reserves. 

Between mid-2003 and mid-2004, global growth Some say Asia should abandon its strategy of 
averaged 5 percent, well in excess of the 4 percent undervaluation—sustained by foreign-exchange 
historical norm. The phenomenon is worldwide: market interventions and massive accumulation of 


has been respect- dollar reserves—and let its currencies float upward 

ECONOMICS able in the industrial in order to share the pain of eliminating global 

The Wy. ` 77 countries and exception- imbalances. Again, others argue that it should not, 

= ally fast in emerging mar- since doing so would mean losses on its reserves, 

kets. Asia, Latin America, central and eastern higher interest rates, and weaker demand in its 
Europe, and even Africa have all shared in the principal export market, the United States. 
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trend. The mrs forecast for 2005 is positive as well: Some argue that Europe should restore fiscal dis- 
global growth will again run in excess of 4 percent. cipline, and the European Central Bank cut inter- 
Notwithstanding these impressive results, wor- est rates, to prevent the appreciation of the euro 


ries persist about the longer-term prognosis. Amer- from getting out of hand. Or maybe not: perhaps 
ica’s current account deficit (the excess of what the the continent is better off having weaned itself from 
country is buying globally in goods and services its fixation with fiscal balance 'and now that it has a 
over what it is selling) is approaching an unprece- European Central Bank that is serious about price 


dented 6 percent of gross domestic product. If for- stability. If a strong euro is the price of this success, 
eigners suddenly grow unwilling to finance the then so be it. 

current account deficit by buying dollar reserves, the This exchange-rate-centered debate has been 
us economy could end up in the soup. China, where inconclusive, even counterproductive, because it 


the government is using blunt administrative direc- has not focused on the fundamental problems, con- 
tives to rein in excessive bank lending, seems poised centrating instead on symptoms. The fundamental 
between an overheating economy and one that may problems are the policy mixes in the three regions. 
suffer a hard landing. If the world’s two principal In Asia (with the exception of Japan), monetary 
growth engines begin to sputter, the outlook for policy is too loose while fiscal policy is too tight. 


global growth could suddenly look dire indeed. The region remains wedded to a strategy of export- 
Most discussion of what should be done to and investment-led growth predicated on low 
address these dangers focuses on exchange rates. exchange rates and low interest rates, and it is 
Some say that the value of the dollar should come reluctant to contemplate larger budget deficits. 
down in order to narrow America’s unsustainable In the United States, the problem is that fiscal 


policy is so loose—and projected to remain loose for 
. E ae so long—that the Federal Reserve will have to raise 
BARRY EICHENGREEN, a Current Hi ry contributin editor, ts . : i 
e an aid pohtical aie £ interest rates = fast and too far oe dollar con 
California, Berkeley. YUNG CHUL PARK ts an economics po- tues to fall. T e result, an overly loose fiscal pol- 
essor at Korea Untverstty. icy and excessively tight monetary policy, is precisely 
417 
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the opposite of what the economy needs if America’s 
productivity miracle ıs to prove real and sustainable. 

In Europe, the problem is that fiscal policy is too 
loose while monetary policy is already too tight. 
The villains in this case are structural reform, which 
makes for an interim period of slow growth and 
limits the expansion of government revenues; polit- 
ical pressure for social spending, which limits the 
scope for cutting expenditures, and a newly minted 
central bank playing a noncooperative game with 
national fiscal authorities. 


ASIA’S GROWTH STRATEGY 

Emerging Asia has been maintaining a mix of 
loose monetary policy and tight fiscal policy. Cen- 
tral banks have been intervening in the foreign 
exchange market to prevent their currencies from 
rising against the dollar. Since Asian exchange rates 
are effectively pegged to the dollar, this means that 
Asian economies see their money and credit condi- 
tions dictated by the United States. So, for now, his- 
torically low Us interest rates send capital flows to 
Asia. As the dollars flow in, Asian central banks 





positive spillovers. Increasingly, the sources of 
spillovers are other activities, such as software 
development, back-office services, and finance. This 
means that investment needs to be broadened 
beyond merchandise-exporting industries. Asian 
countries will have to invest more in higher educa- 
tion (itself a service sector). They will have to invest 
more in urban amenities in order to attract and 
retain knowledge workers. 

Moreover, as financial markets and insttutions 
are deregulated, there is no longer a guarantee that 
the high savings that are a corollary of undervalued 
real exchange rates and slow real wage growth will 
be channeled into productivity-enhancing invest- 
ments. As economies in the region approach tech- 
nological best practice, ıt will be harder for them to 
advance through government policies that encour- 
age funds to flow to the same sectors developed by 
the technological leaders when the latter were them- 
selves still engaged in catch-up and convergence. 
And, as the world continues to grow more complex, 
it will become harder still for governments to pick 
winners. This is what financial markets are for, 


convert them into which is why finan- 
local currency, hold- i liberalization is 
ing the dollars that . TTP important. 
ices ena If foreigners suddenly grow unwilling to finance the But anai iien 
OE current account deficit by buying dollar reserves, ' alization also height- 
The explanation the Us economy could end up in the soup. ens the sensitivity of 
for Asian policy mak- . economies to other 
ers attachment to their distortions, as became 


currency pegs is well known. They are part and par- 
cel of the policies of export-led growth that have long 
been at the center of the regions development strat- 
egy. Keeping real exchange rates low limited the 
growth of consumption, freeing up resources for cap- 
ital formation. Capital controls ensured that the 
resulting savings were invested at home, while 
domestic financial regulation ensured that the result- 
ing resources were deployed in the traded-good sec- 
tor. Those traded-goods industries—first textiles and 
shipbuilding, later steel and autos, and most recently 
consumer electronics—were the locus of learning by 
doing. Concentrating on them allowed domestic 
firms to boost productivity and move up the tech- 
nology ladder into the production of more sophisti- 
cated goods. 

In pursuing this strategy China is following in 
the footsteps of Hong Kong, Singapore, South 
Korea, and Taiwan, which themselves followed in 
the footsteps of Japan. But the reality 1s that many 
of the preconditions allowing this strategy to work 
are no longer in place. The traded-goods sectors are 
no longer the sole source of learning effects and 


apparent in Asia in the second half of the 1990s. Lf 
the level of interest rates or the real exchange rate is 
wrong, a serious misallocation, of resources can 
result. For example, lax credit conditions can encour- 
age the flow of resources into construction and real 
estate speculation, heightening financial risks. There 
has been ample recent evidence of this in Beijing, 
Shanghai, and Seoul. In fact, this is a replay of the 
problems that arose in Bangkok and elsewhere in the 
mid-1990s, the first time Asian countries sought to 
pursue policies of export-led growth based on under- 
valued exchange rates in a significantly liberalized 
fmancial environment. 


DIMINISHING RETURNS | 
All these are reasons for thinking that Asia’s tra- 
ditional model of export-led growth based on an 
undervalued exchange rate is encountering dimin- 
ishing returns. Asian policy makers remain reluc- 
tant to allow their exchange rates to rise and to 
thereby decouple monetary conditions from those 
in the rest of the world. But doing so would enable 
them to better address the risk of financial bubbles 


in the real estate market and elsewhere. If this 
resulted ın a better-balanced pattern of investment 
between merchandise-exporting industries and 
other sectors, it would not jeopardize learning 
effects, spillovers, and productivity growth. To the 
contrary, there is reason to think it would make for 
healthier and more sustainable growth. 

Asian policy makers worry that rising exchange 
rates would slow exports first and other forms of 
demand would pick up only later, leading to reces- 
sion or at least an undesirably sharp slowdown. This 
is where fiscal policy comes in. Deficit spending is 
the obvious way to support demand in the period 
when a stronger exchange rate makes for slower 
export growth but other sources, of private demand 
have not yet picked up. This is why Asian countries 
should adopt a policy mix that would couple a 
looser fiscal policy with tighter monetary policy. 

To be sure, painting the region with such a broad 
brush runs the risk of overlooking important nuance. 
The argument for fiscal expansion to offset some 
monetary tightening is strongest in the cases of South 
Korea, Malaysia, Thailand, and Taiwan. Indonesia 
and the Philippines, in contrast, suffer from major 
inefficiencies on both the tax and spending sides of 
the budget and have serious debt problems; there is 
reason to worry that fiscal expansion there would 
neither enhance confidence nor stabilize demand. 
Japan is a special case, where what is needed 1s much 
looser monetary policy to finally banish deflation— 
and where recommendations for looser fiscal policy 
are problematic because of inherited debts and the 
rapid aging of the country’s population. 

China’s rapid growth, in combination with the 
very high imported-input content of exports, sug- 
gests that no fiscal adjustment is needed to offset a 
tighter monetary policy. This is fortunate insofar as 
any fiscal stimulus in China would likely take the 
form of increased spending by provincial govern- 
ments and state-owned enterprises, which are not 
particularly efficient in their use of resources. 

Does adjusting the policy mix toward tighter 
monetary and looser fiscal policy mean that Asian 
countries should allow their currencies to float 
freely? No. Only in relatively large, relatively closed 
economies like thie United States and euro-zone 
states can the exchange rate be treated with benign 
neglect even for limited periods. If currency appre- 
ciation begins getting out of hand, central banks 
should use all of the monetary instruments at their 
disposal to prevent it from continuing. 

Would adjusting the Asian policy mix also solve 
the problem of global imbalances? Not by itself. A 
tighter monetary policy that induces exchange rate 
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appreciation would slow export growth, while a tax 
cut would stimulate the demand for imported 
goods. But the effects on the US current account 
deficit are unlikely to be large. The current accounts 
of Asian countries are not going to shift from sur- 
plus to deficit overnight. 

Finally, it is important to emphasize that this 
shift in the policy mıx offers no panacea. It would 
not solve all of Asias problems. It is not a substitute 
for progress in strengthening domestic financial 
markets, downsizing state sectors, and limiting gov- 
ernment interference in the allocation of resources. 


PROFLIGATE AMERICA 

In the United States, what is needed is not a 
change in the policy mix but an adjustment ın fiscal 
policy to prevent an undesirable policy mix in the 
future. The dominant fact about the US macroeco- 
nomic mix is that fiscal and monetary policies both 
remain very loose. In 2001, as economic activity 
slowed, the Federal Reserve cut the federal funds rate 
11 times, from 6.5 percent to 1.75 percent. It then 
brought the funds rate down still further, to 1.25 per- 
cent ın November 2002. There is no precedent for 
policy rates this low, at least since the 1930s. 

Cumulatively, these reductions in the funds rate 
subjected the economy to a tremendous amount of 
monetary stimulus. Meanwhile, Congress and the 
administration adopted significant tax cuts starting 
in early 2001. Marginal tax rates were reduced, and 
consumers were provided rebate checks anticipating 
their savings. There was to be a phased reduction in 
estate taxes. Further tax policy initiatives in March 
2002 allowed many corporate investments to be 
expensed through the third quarter of 2004, front- 
loading investment. Although the economy was 
already recovering, in early 2003 President George 
W. Bush proposed further tax reductions. Some 
involved accelerating cuts agreed to in 2001 but 
which had then been planned to go into effect only 
gradually, while others were designed to make per- 
manent reductions initially foreseen as temporary 
responses to the 2001 recession. The 2003 package 
also included a significant reduction in tax rates on 
dividends and capital gains. 

The magnitude of the resulting fiscal stimulus is 
apparent in the shift of the federal budget balance 
(including the social security surplus) from a sur- 
plus of 2.5 percent of GDP in fiscal year 2000 to a 
deficit of more than 4 percent of GDP in fiscal year 
2004. The IMF ascribes about half of the change 
through fiscal year 2003 to the 2001 recession and 
the relatively weak recovery that followed. A quar- 
ter is attributable to increased discretionary spend- 
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ing on defense, homeland security, and social pro- 
grams. The remaining quarter is attributed to the 
effects of the tax cuts. And the share attributable to 
the tax cuts rises going forward. 

Clearly, some temporary loosening of fiscal pol- 
icy was desirable when the economy was weak. But, 
while the effects of the recession will now go away 
(hopefully), the increased costs of defense and 
homeland security will not. The tax relief acts are 
projected by the Congressional Budget Office (cBo) 
to add more than $1 trillion to the federal govern- 
ment debt, accounting for perhaps half of the $2 
trillion cumulative increase until the budget sup- 
posedly returns to balance early in the next decade. 

Under current law, many of these tax cuts phase 
out by 2011, allowing the budget to return to balance 
at that time assuming healthy growth of the economy 
in the interim. However, the administrations current 
intention is make the tax cuts permanent, which 
would increase the annual budget deficit by a further 
$1.7 trillion (averaging 2.5 percent of GDP) through 
2013. The largest effects 
would be felt after 2010, 
since that is when the 
phase-out would have 
otherwise been com- 
plete. Based on the fis- 
cal year 2004 budget, 
the Œo projects deficits 
of 2 percent of GDP (including the social security sur- 
plus), and deficits of 3.5 percent to 4 percent of GDP 
when that surplus is excluded, through 2008 (and 
only slightly smaller deficit ratios in 2009 and 2010). 

This implies that the us government’ net general 
debt may rise from its current level of 50 percent of 
GDP to 65 percent or more early in the coming 
decade. If discretionary spending proves difficult to 
control, federal budget deficits will be larger still. 
And if the tax cuts are made permanent, the deficit 
could rise to 5 percent of GDP by the middle of the 
next decade. At that point the debt will begin to 
expand explosively. : 

This additional debt will put upward pressure on 
Us and global interest rates. As the us debt burden 
rises, investors will require a growing premium in 
order to hold additional Treasury securities. One way 
this risk premium can emerge is if foreigners grow 
reluctant to absorb additional us Treasury securities 
as their supply continues to expand. This will place 
downward pressure on the dollar, and foreign 
mvestors (and at some point, presumably, us 
investors as well) will require compensation for the 


fall in the purchasing power of Us Treasury securities. 





Asia’s traditional model of export-led 
growth based on an undervalued exchange 
rate is encountering diminishing returns. 





Some have forecast that the federal government 
will be able to continue placing some 40 percent of 
its additional debt issuance with foreigners. They 
assume that the countries of Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica have insatiable appetites for international 
reserves—teserves that can be most conveniently 
accumulated and held in the form of dollars. Com- 
mitted as they are to export-led growth, these coun- 
tries will continue to intervene in the foreign 
exchange market to keep their currencies from ris- 
mg against the dollar. In turn, this will work to keep 


US Treasury yields down. 
A TIGHTENING TO COME? 


The question is whether this forecast 1s accurate. 
It assumes that Asian countries, which account for 
the bulk of the reserve accumulation, will not move 
away from policies of export-led growth and under- 
valued exchange rates. And yet, as we have argued, 
there are good reasons for thinking they will do so 
sooner rather than later. If they do, the dollar will 
weaken and us interest 
rates will have to rise. 
Foreign central banks 
now hold $1.5 trillion 
of US Treasury securi- 
ties (roughly 40 per- 
cent of outstanding 
issues). Official foreign 
holders, mostly central banks, account for 60 percent 
of that $1.5 trillion. If they curtail their demands and 
sell off some of their existing holdings, the down- 
ward pressure on the dollar could be intense. 

The dollars decline will give the Fed more rea- 
son to raise interest rates. That there has been no 
noticeable acceleration of inflation to date, despite 
the dollar’s almost 15 percent decline on a trade- 
weighted basis from its early-decade peak, does not 
mean that future inflationary trends will be equally 
accommodating. The dollars past decline occurred 
against a backdrop of falling consumer prices. US 
labor markets have been unusually slack, given the 
slow pace of job creation, something that (hope- 
fully) will not continue indefinitely. If the dollar 
declines further, the Fed will raise rates. 

This combination of loose fiscal policy and tight 
monetary policy is not what the us economy needs 
in a period when productivity is surging as a result 
of the private sectors success at applying advances 
related to the information technology (1T) revolu- 
tion. There is a growing body of evidence that pro- 
ductivity growth in advanced industrial countries 
is associated with IT use rather than IT production. 


Installation of rr and the reorganization of produc- 
tion to capitalize on its availability require invest- 
ment, and a mix of loose fiscal and tight monetary 
policy is the inverse of the standard prescription for 
an investment-friendly environment. 

The longer-term structural challenges facing the 
us economy also militate in favor of a tighter fiscal 
policy complemented by a looser than otherwise 
monetary stance. The CBo projects that the annual 
growth of Social Security spending will rise from 
4.6 percent ın 2004 to 6.3 percent by 2014, while 
Medicare and Medicaid spending will rise at a rate 
of 8 percent to 9 percent per year. The net present 
value of the unfunded actuarial liabilities of the 
Social Security and Medicare systems is more than 
150 percent of GDP when measured over a /5-year 
horizon. Filling this gap will require transfers from 
the federal government's general revenues and lead 
to an explosive rise in government debt centered on 
the second quarter of the century, assuming no cor- 
rective action. This is an argument for not delaying 
further in addressing these problems. 

Thus, for at least three reasons—the impact on 
US interest rates and therefore productivity growth, 
the longer-run challenges facing us public health 
and retirement systems, and the implications for the 
rest of a world dependent on a strong US econ- 
omy—it would be beneficial for America to start 
adjusting its policy mix now. 


EUROPE'S LOOMING CRISIS 

In Europe, the problem is also that fiscal policy is 
too loose, but here this is already showing up in a 
monetary policy that is too tight. Europes Stability 
Pact, the procedure added to the Maastricht Treaty 
in 1997 to prevent members of the monetary union 
from running excessive deficits, has essentially bro- 
ken down. The budget deficits of large countries 
continue to exceed prescribed limits, and efforts by 
the European Commission and the small countries 
to impose collective discipline have been rebuffed. 
The European Central Bank’ reluctance to cut inter- 
est rates at anything approaching the speed of the us 
Federal Reserve—even in the face of continued slow 
growth—reflects worries about the future inflation- 
ary consequences of these fiscal policies. 

Clearly, Europe would be better off with a tighter 
fiscal policy and looser monetary policy. The conti- 
nent has a looming demographic crisis: birth rates 
are lower than in the United States, and the female 
reproduction rate is well below that required to 
maintain a population without immigration. And 
Europe is much less able than the United States to 
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assimilate working-age immigrants. Whereas the 
population of the United States is expected to rise 
from 285 million in 2000 to 400 million by 2050, 
the European Union’ population is expected to fall 
from 377 millon to 339 million. A rise in US immi- 
gration from 1.2 million to 2.4 million annually, a 
significant but not inconceivable increase, would be 
enough to keep ratios of elderly dependents to 
workers from rising. In Europe, by contrast, there 
is no way that a sharp increase in old-age depen- 
dency ratios will be avoided absent a sea change in 
attitudes toward immigration. 

The implications for pension and health care 
obligations are staggering. This is a prospect for 
which governments ought to be saving now. Io be 
sure, reductions in deficit spending (increases in 
government saving) may be contractionary on 
impact. But this effect can be offset by some relax- 
ation of monetary policy. 

This shift in the policy mix would also be good 
for the growth of the European economy. For some 
years Europe has lagged behind the United States 
and Asia in terms of aggregate growth. In particu- 
lar, it has been less successful than the United States 
at exploiting growth opportunities afforded by the 
new generation of information technologies. In part 
this reflects the absence of an investment surge 
comparable to what has occurred in America, and 
hence a slower rate of adoption of new information 
and communications technologies. A tighter fiscal 
and looser monetary policy, by lowering interest 
rates, would encourage additional investment. It 
would also bring down the foreign exchange value 
of the euro, relieving pressure on the continents 
manufacturing sector. 


REVISING THE STABILITY PACT 

How can this change in the policy mix be 
achieved? The answer is a reform of the Stability 
Pact that enhances the credibility of its surveillance 
and sanctions. Specifically, that reform should shift 
the focus from arbitrary numerical thresholds for 
budget deficits to the structural characteristics of 
economies that determine the appropriate stance 
for fiscal policy. Recent reforms proposed by the 
European Commission are a step in the right direc- 
tion. These would allow member states that stick to 
a medium-term objective of balancing their struc- 
tural budgets—meaning their budgets adjusted for 
the effect of the business cycle—to run larger 
deficits ın recessions. Countries with low state pen- 
sion liabilities and low public debts would also be 
cut additional slack at the commission's discretion. 
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But these modest reforms do not go far enough. 
The rationale for the Stability Pact is that deficits 
today may imply deficits tomorrow, and that 
chronic deficits are problematic because they may 
lead to problems of debt sustamability that force the 
central bank to provide an inflationary debt bailout. 
But not all deficits are equally chronic. Transitory 
deficits in recessions are part of the solution, not 
part of the problem; they simply reflect the opera- 
tion of automatic fiscal stabilizers. On the other 
hand, deficits are likely to prove chronic where 
countries have fiscal institutions that are conducive 
to free riding and common pool problems, when 
they allow special interest groups to lobby for 
spending on their preferred programs without tak- 
ing into account the consequences for the overall 
budget, and where political distortions are allowed 
to dominate the budget-making process. 

The implication is that the Stability Pact should 
focus not merely on fiscal numbers, which are arbi- 
trary and easily cooked, but on fiscal institutions. 
The Ev should agree to base exemptions from the 
Stability Pact’ ceilings on an explicit index of insti- 
tutional reform and create an independent com- 
mittee to design and implement that index. The 
index might give countries a point each for, say, 
reform of their budgetary processes, reform of their 
pension schemes, and reform of their labor markets 
and unemployment insurance systems. Countries 
receiving three points would then be exempt from 
the Stability Pacts guidelines, since there is no rea- 
son to expect that they will be prone to chronic 
deficits. The others would still be subject to the 
pacts warnings, sanctions, and fines. 

Because the Stability Pact will then have a clear 
and coherent rationale, its penalties will be more 
credible and enforceable. There will be more fiscal 
consolidation where it is needed most. And this will 
open up room for the European Central Bank to 
relax monetary conditions, bringing its war of attri- 
tion with the continents fiscal authorities to an end. 
In turn this will help to create a more investment- 
friendly policy mix and relieve the upward pressure 
on the euro that is hurting the continent’s manu- 
facturing industry. 

As with Asia, it 1s important to emphasize that 
simply changing the policy mix will not solve all of 
Europes problems. The continent still needs more 
flexible labor markets, easier firm entry and exit, 
more competitive product markets, and more effi- 
cient delivery of higher education. A tighter fiscal 
policy and looser monetary policy will not solve 


these problems by themselves. Nor will a more 
competitive exchange rate. But, by making for a 
more investment-friendly macroeconomic environ- 
ment, they can only help. 


FINDING THE RIGHT MIX 

While exchange rate fluctuations sometimes take 
on a life of their own, more commonly they are 
symptoms rather than causes of underlying prob- 
lems. In the United States, Europe, and Asia alike, 
the relevant fundamentals can be described in terms 
of the policy mix. In Asia the long-standing strategy 
of export-led growth continues to dictate a loose 
monetary policy intended to keep exchange rates 
low, accompanied by a tight fiscal policy needed to 
prevent economies and financial sectors from over- 
heating. Given that this strategy of export-led growth 
has reached a pomt of diminishing returns, Asian 
countries would be better served by adjusting the 
mix in the direction of a tighter monetary policy and 
looser fiscal policy. This would facilitate efforts to 
invest in the higher education and urban amenities 
needed to culnvate and retain knowledge workers. 

In the United States, fiscal policy is loose and 
promises to remain that way indefinitely. If foreign 
investors’ appetite for Us Treasury securities begins 
to wane, the dollars depreciation could accelerate, 
forcing the Fed to tighten significantly. This 
prospective mix of loose fiscal policy and tght 
monetary policy is the opposite of what is needed 
at a time when the public sector is absorbing 
finance better devoted to productivity-enhancing 
private investments. 

These shifts in the policy mix in the United 
States and Asia in turn would relieve some of the 
upward pressure on the euro. Europe could then 
shift its own policy mix toward a tighter fiscal pol- 
icy and looser monetary policy. Many of the same 
arguments about why the United States would ben- 
efit from a tighter fiscal policy apply in Europe as 
well, as do the demographic arguments, but even 
more forcefully. A tighter fiscal policy would 
encourage a relaxation of monetary policy, which 
would give a further boost to investment and man- 
ufacturing competitiveness. 

Monetary and fiscal policies are not the only 
variables that drive exchange rates, much less the 
performance of economies. But neither are these 
policies irrelevant. Constructive adjustments in the 
monetary and fiscal policy mix in Asia, the United 
States, and Europe would be an important step 
toward a healthier world economy. a 
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“More than three years into the global war on terrorism, the United States has 
no clear policy. It lacks, in turn, a sharp and well-formed strategy . . . to,direct 
its efforts through the coming phases of what will likely prove a long struggle.” 
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Al Qaeda and the War on Terrorism: 
An Update 


BRUCE HOFFMAN 


e know that we're killing a lot, captur- ing in the Muslim world, not only indicate the dif- 
\ \ j ing a lot, collecting arms,” Secretary of ficulties of defining clear metrics of success for the 
Defense Donald Rumsfeld reportedly war on terrorism; they also further underscore that 
told a meeting of defense analysts and retired offi- this will indeed be a long and difficult struggle. 
cers at the Pentagon last year. “We just don’t know 
yet whether that’s the same as winning.” Although AL QAEDA’S TOTAL MAKEOVER 
his comments referred specifically to Us attempts Since 9-11, Al Qaeda has clearly shown itself to 
to thwart the growing be nimble, flexible, and adaptive. Because of the 
SECURITY insurgency in Iraq, they group's remarkable durability, the loss of Afghani- 
are equally pertinent to stan does not appear to have affected Al Qaeda's 
the war on terrorism. ability to mount terrorist attacks to the extent the 
Since this war was declared in September 2001, the United States had hoped. Afghanistan’s main impor- 
United States has clearly killed and captured a lot: tance to Al Qaeda was as a massive base from which 
according to President George W. Bush, some three- to prosecute a conventional civil war against the 
quarters of Al Qaeda's senior leadership. The United Afghan guerrilla Northern Alliance. Arms dumps, 
States has also destroyed Al Qaeda’ training camps, training camps, staging areas, and networks of for- 
operational bases, and command and control head- ward and rear headquarters were required for oper- 
quarters in Afghanistan and liberated that country ations in this conflict. These camps and bases, 


from Taliban rule. But, as indisputable as these however, are mostly irrelevant to the prosecution of 
signs of success were during the first phase of the an international terrorism campaign—as events 
war on terror, progress during the current phase has since 9-1] have repeatedly demonstrated. Indeed, 
proved elusive. Al Qaeda had rebounded from its Afghanistan set- 


The situation in Iraq today is even more perilous backs within months. The attacks in Tunisia in 
than it was a year ago when Secretary Rumsfeld April 2002 and in Pakistan the next month pro- 
offered his astute observation. Moreover, Al Qaeda vided the first signs of the movement's resiliency. 
has survived the military onslaught directed against These were followed in turn by attacks in Indone- 
it in Afghanistan during 2001 and 2002 and has sia, Yemen, and Kuwait the following October, and 
reconfigured itself. No longer the unitary organiza- then by coordinated near-simultaneous incidents in 
tion that existed on the eve of September 11—when Kenya that November. 
it was exquisitely vulnerable to application of US Perhaps Al Qaeda’s greatest achievement has been 
military power—it is now a more diffuse and amor- the total makeover 1t has given itself since 2001. On 
phous ideological movement inspiring like-minded the eve of 9-11, Al Qaeda was a unitary organization, 
affiliates and associates that pose new, different, and assuming the dimensions of a lumbering bureau- 
more complex challenges. Finally, the continuing cracy. The troves of documents captured in Afghan- 
recruitment and rallying of radical j1hadists to Al istan revealed as much mundane bumf as grandiose 
Qaeda’s cause, coupled with Amenica’s poor stand- plots; forms that had to be completed to purchase 
| new tires for suvs along with crude designs for 


BRUCE HOFFMAN Is a terrorism expert at RAND and the author dreamt-about nuclear weapons. Because ot its logis- 
of Inside Terrorism (Columbia Untverstty Press, 1998). tical bases and infrastructure, that now anachronis- 
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tic version of Al Qaeda had a clear, distinct center of 
gravity. As we saw in the systematic and rapid 
destruction inflicted from military operations in 
Afghanistan during the war on terrors first phase, 
that structure was extremely vulnerable to the appli- 
cation of conventional military power, and it played 
precisely to the American military’s vast technologi- 
cal strengths. Yet, since 9-11, Osama bin Laden and 
his lieutenants have engineered nothing short of a 
stunning transformation of Al Qaeda from the more 
or less unitary entity ıt once had been to something 
more akin to an ideology. 

Al Qaeda today, as others have noted, has 
become an amorphous movement tenuously held 
together by a loosely networked transnational con- 
stituency rather than a monolithic, international 
organization with an identifiable command and 
control apparatus. Al Qaeda has transformed itself 





That Al Qaeda can continue to prosecute this 
struggle reflects not only its transformative quali- 
ties and communications skills, but also the deep 
well of trained jihadists from which it can still draw. 
According to the authontative annual Strategic Sur- 
vey, published by the London-based International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, a cadre of at least _ 
18,000 individuals who trained in Al Qaeda's 
Afghanistan camps between 1996 and 2001 is today ` 
believed to be positioned in some 60 countries 
throughout the world. Al Qaeda’ management 
reserves seem to be similarly robust—at least to an 
extent perhaps not previously appreciated. A “cor- 
porate succession” plan of sorts has seemed to func- 
tion even during a time when Al Qaeda has been 
relentlessly tracked, harassed, and weakened. Al 
Qaeda thus appears to retain at least some depth in 
managerial personnel as evidenced by its ability to 


from a bureaucratic entity produce successor eche- 
that could be destroyed lons for the mid-level 
or an irregular army that : . : operational commanders 
could be defeated on the While America has been tied down in who have been killed or 
battlefield to a less tangi- iraq, the international terrorism network captured. 

ble transnational move- has been active on other fronts. Moreover, despite vast 
ment true to its name— inroads made in reducing 


the “base of operation” or 

“foundation” or, as other translations have it, the 
“precept” or “method.” The result is that now there 
are many Al Qaedas rather than the single Al Qaeda 
of the past. It has become a vast enterprise—an 
international movement or franchise operation with 
like-minded local representatives, loosely connected 
to a central ideological or motivational base but 
advancing its goals independently. 


TERRORIST ASSETS | 

Amazingly, Al Qaeda claims that it is stronger 
and more capable today than it was on 9-11. Al 
Qaeda propagandists on websites and other forums 
point repeatedly to a new vitality that has facilitated 
the capability to carry out at least two major attacks 
per year since 9-11, compared with the one attack 
every two years that it could implement before 9- 
11. “We are stll chasing the Americans and their 
allies everywhere,” Ayman Al Zawahiri, bin Ladens 
deputy, crowed in December 2003, “even in their 
homeland.” Irrespective of whether one accepts Al 
Qaeda's definition of a major attack, propaganda 
does not have to be true to be believed: all that mat- 
ters is that it is communicated effectively and per- 
suasively—precisely the two essential components 
of information operations that Al Qaeda has 
arguably mastered. | 





terrorist finances and 
especially financial contributions, Al Qaeda still has 
sufficient funds with which to continue to prosecute 
its struggle. According to one open-source estimate, 
some $120 million of identifiable Al Qaeda assets has 
been seized or frozen. Given that bin Laden reput- 
edly amassed a war chest in the billions of dollars, 
ample funds may still be at the disposal of his min- 
ions. At one point, for example, bin Laden was 
reputed to own or control some 80 companies 
around the world. In Sudan alone, according to Peter 
Bergen, he owned all of that country’s most profitable 
businesses, including construction, manufacturing, 
currency trading, import-export, and agricultural 
enterprises while he was living in the country in the 
1990s. Many of these were well managed to the 
extent that they regularly turned a profit, and this 
largesse in turn was funneled to local Al Qaeda cells 
that in essence became entirely self-sufficient terror- 
ist entities in the countries within which they oper- 
ated. The previously cited Strategic Studies report 
focuses on this issue as well. “While the organization 
and its affiliates and friends do not enjoy the finan- 
cial fluidity that they did before the post-11 Septem- 
ber counterterrorism mobilization,” the report notes, 
“neither do they appear shorn of resources.” The 
analysis disquietingly also explains that “terrorist 
operations are asymmetrically inexpensive. The Bali 


bombing cost under $35,000, the uss Cole operations 
about $50,000, and the September 11 attacks less 
than $500,000. Moving large amounts of cash there- 
fore is not an operational necessity. Furthermore, 
since the Afghanistan intervention forced Al Qaeda 
to decentralize and eliminated the financial burden 
of maintaining a large physical base, Al Qaeda has 
needed less money to operate.” 

Finally, and above all, despite the damage and 
destruction and the key personnel and leadership 
losses that it has sustained over the past three years, 
Al Qaeda stubbornly adheres to its fundamental strat- 
egy and objectives, thereby continuing to inspire the 
broader radical jihadist movement. Bin Laden years 
ago defined this strategy as a two-pronged assault on 
both the “far enemy” (the United States and the 
West) and the “near enemy” (those reprobate, 
authoritarian, anti-Islamic regimes in the Middle 
East, Central Asia, South Asia, and Southeast Asia to 
which the global jihadist movement 1s implacably 
opposed). During the past year, for example, terrorist 
strikes have rocked Madrid and Istanbul, represent- 
ing the “far enemy”(although a Muslim country, 
Turkey's longstanding membership in NATO makes it 
part of the Western power structure in the jihadists’ 
eyes) as well as Riyadh, Baghdad, Islamabad, and 
Jakarta, the “near enemies.” 


BLEEDING AMERICA IN IRAQ 

The periodic release of fresh targeting guidance 
and operational instructions has helped to give 
renewed focus and sustain this strategy. A particu- 
larly ımportant guidance document, Camp Al Bat- 
tar (The Sword), was released around the end of 
this March. Reportedly written by Abdul Azziz al- 
Mogrin, the reputed commander of Al Qaeda’s 
operations on the Arabian Peninsula who was killed 
by Saudi security forces two months later, it sheds 
considerable light on the current pattern of jihadist 
attacks in Saudi Arabia and Iraq. For example, it 
identifies as attack priorities economic targets ın the 
Middle East—and especially those connected with 
the regions oil industry. “The purpose of these tar- 
gets,” Moqrin wrote, “is to destabilize the situation 
and not allow economic recovery.” The document 
calls for hitting oil wells and pipelines in order to 
“scare foreign companies from working there and 
stealing Muslim treasures. Another purpose is to 
have foreign investment withdrawn from local mar- 
kets. Some of the benefits of those operations are 
the effect it has on the economic powers like the 
one that had happened recently in Madrid where 
the whole European economy was affected.” 
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To some extent, this strategy has already borne 
fruit. The us State Department, for example, has 
advised American workers and their families to 
leave Saudi Arabia. Following the murder in April 
of five expatriate employees of a petrochemical 
complex in the Saudi industrial city of Yanbu, for- 
eign companies were reported to have evacuated 
personnel from the country. Whatever optimism 
remained that the situation might quickly improve 
was dashed with the May attack on a housing com- 
plex in Khobar, where 22 foreigners were killed. 

This same targeting guidance also explains the 
spate of kidnappings and execution of foreign 
workers in Iraq. Since April more than 150 for- 
eigners have been kidnapped. Although the major- 
ity have been released, to date 35 have been 
murdered and at least.20 are still missing. 

The clearest explication of Al Qaeda’s broad strat- 
egy in Iraq is perhaps the one provided by Zawahiri 
himself on the occasion of the third anniversary of 
the 9-11 attacks. “The defeat of America in Iraq and 
Afghanistan,” he declared, “has become a matter of 
time. . . . The Americans in both countries are 
between two fires: if they continue they bleed to 
death, and if they withdraw they lose everything.” 
Indeed, what Us military commanders optimistically 
described last year as the jihadist “magnet” or ter- 
rorist “flytrap” orchestrated by the American inva- 
sion of Iraq is viewed very differently by Al Qaeda. 
“Two years after Tora Bora,” Zawahiri observed in 
December 2003, “the American bloodshed [has] 
started to increase in Iraq and the Americans are 
unable to defend themselves.” For Al Qaeda, Iraq's 
preeminent utility has been as a useful sideshow— 
an effective means to preoccupy US military forces 
and distract US attention while Al Qaeda and its 
confederates make new inroads and strike else- 
where. On a personal level, it may have also pro- 
vided bin Laden with the breathing space that he 
desperately needed to further obfuscate his trail. 

The idea that Al Qaeda would make Iraq the cen- 
tral battlefield of jihad was first suggested by Al 
Qaeda itself. In February 2003, before the coalition 
invasion of Iraq even began, Al Qaeda’s information 
department produced a series of articles with the 
title “In the Shadow of the Lances.” This series gave 
practical advice to Iraqis and foreign jihadists on 
how guerrilla warfare tactics could be used against 
the American and British troops. Al Qaeda’ call to 
arms only intensified after the fall of Baghdad, when 
the movement’ intermittent website, Al Neda, sim- 
ilarly extolled the virtues of guerrilla warfare and 
invoked prominent lessons of history. Under the 
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label “Guerrilla Warfare Is the Most Powerful 
Weapon Muslims Have, and It Is the Best Method 
to Continue the Conflict with the Crusader 
Enemy,” these lessons of history were cited to rally 
the jihadists for renewed battle. “With guerrilla war- 
fare,” the statement explained, “the Americans were 
defeated in Vietnam and the Soviets were defeated 
in Afghanistan. This is the method that expelled the 
direct Crusader colonialism from most of the Mus- 
lim lands, with Algeria the most well known. We 
still see how this method stopped Jewish immigra- 
tion to Palestine, and caused reverse immigration 
of Jews from Palestine. The successful attempts of 
dealing defeat to invaders using guerrilla warfare 
were many, and we will not expound on them. 
However, these attempts have proved that the most 
effective method for the materially weak against the 
strong is guerrilla warfare.” 

As useful as Iraq undoubtedly has been as a rally- 
ing cry for jihad, it has been a conspicuously less 
prominent rallying point 
for Al Qaeda itself, at 
least in terms of men and 
money. American mili- 
tary commanders in Iraq 
may be right that hun- 
dreds or perhaps even a 
few thousand foreign fighters have converged on 
Iraq. But few who have been captured have any 
demonstrable direct ties to Al Qaeda. Nor is there 
evidence of any direct command-and-control rela- 
tionship between the Al Qaeda central leadership and 
the insurgents. Rather, the foreign jihadists who have 
converged on Iraq are more likely future Al Qaeda 
warriors: recruited through Al Qaeda-networks and 
routed to Iraq via jihadist “rat lines,” where they are 
bloodied in battle and attain valuable first-hand fight- 
ing experience that will prove useful when they 
return to their own countries. 

Al Qaeda's interest in Iraq, therefore, appears 
partly to exploit the occupation as a rousing propa- 
ganda and recruitment tool for the global jihadist 
cause. But its primary intention may in fact have 
been to preoccupy the United States with Iraq, thus 
enabling Al Qaeda and its affiliates to strike else- 
where. For them, Iraq is but one of many battlefields 
scattered throughout the world. Bin Laden and Al 
Qaeda’s propagandists have long and repeatedly said 
as much. Indeed, while America has been tied down 
in Iraq, the mternational terrorism network has been 
active on other fronts. Various attacks undertaken 
by Al Qaeda and its affiliates since the occupation 
began have taken place in countries that are long- 





Now there are many Al Qaedas rather 
than the single Al Qaeda of the past. 





standing sources of bin Laden's enmity (for exam- 
ple, Saudi Arabia) or where opportunities have pre- 
sented themselves (for example, the suicide 
bombings by associated groups in Morocco in May 
2003, Indonesia three months later, and Turkey in 
November). In fact, although Saif al-Adel, the senior 
Al Qaeda operational commander who wrote the “In 
the Shadow of the Lances” articles, is believed to 
have been behind the series of five suicide attacks 
that rocked Riyadh in May 2003, he has not been 
linked to any incidents in Iraq. Hence, it may not be 
a coincidence that within weeks of President Bush's 
May 2003 declaration of the end of the war in Iraq, 
the jihadists struck in quick succession in Saudi Ara- 
bia and Morocco. 

As America remains embroiled in Iraq, Al Qaeda 
is doubtless bearing down on the United States. 
Chatter on Al Qaeda-linked websites has revealed 
that the jihadists are constantly monitoring Amer- 
ica, studying and gauging its reactions to the intel- 
ligence that it gathers on 
them, and adapting their 
own plans accordingly. 
“If we know the impor- 
tance of the information 
for the enemy, even if it 
is a small piece of infor- 
mation, then we can understand how important [is] 
the information that we know,” was the admonition 
that appeared on a jihadist website in June 2003. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WAR 

Given the trends and developments in Al 
Qaeda’s evolution, the changed circumstances as a 
result of the Iraq War, and the highly dynamic 
threat that the terrorists continue to pose, what can 
the United States do? Several broad imperatives 
appear most relevant. 

The preeminent lesson of 9-11 is not to be lulled 
into a false sense of complacency or to rest on past 
laurels—especially in a struggle that America's 
adversaries have defined as a war of attrition. In 
these circumstances, the main challenge the United 
States faces is to retain focus and maintain vigilance 
and pressure on terrorists by adapting—rapidly and 
efficiently—to the changes unfolding with respect 
to terrorism. To do so, ıt needs to better understand 
Al Qaeda’s operations and evolution and thus more 
effectively anticipate changes in radical interna- 
tional jihadism and better assess the implications of 
those changes. 

The United States also needs to ensure that the 
new Iraq succeeds. The stakes are enormous. Regard- 


less of whether or not it is Al Qaeda’s central front, 
iraq has become a critical arena and test of America’ 
strength and resolve That the insurgency 1s brought 
under control, that a democratic and stable govern- 
ment takes root in Iraq, that the Iraqi people are 
united in having a stake in that outcome, that secu- 
rity is achieved throughout the country, and that the 
January 2005 elections are held have indisputably 
become among the most important metrics for 
assessing success not only in Iraq, but also in the war 
on terrorism. Ensuring that Iraq succeeds, however, 
is an international imperative, not only an American 
one. To that end, increased and active international! 
involvement and assistance (including military com- 
mitments involving troop deployments along with 
civilian expertise) will be needed to strengthen the 
new Iraqi government and facilitate its ability to sta- 
bulize the country and promote democratic values. 

It is also important that the United States sys- 
tematically and thoroughly overhaul its communi- 
cations with the Muslim world to create a more 
positive image of the United States there. These 
communications were already fractured, and efforts 
to enhance America’s image were both stillborn and 
maladroit, before the invasion of Iraq and this year’s 
revelations about mistreatment of Iraqi detainees at 
Abu Ghraib prison. Fixing these efforts and repair- 
ing the damage done have accordingly become crit- 
ical. The United States today is increasingly viewed 
as a malignant force among Muslims throughout 
the world, thus furnishing Al Qaeda propagandists 
with fresh ammunition and alienating precisely the 
community that must be America’s closest ally in 
the struggle against terrorism. 

The open-ended legal status of the Guantánamo 
detainees and others held elsewhere is another area 
of concern. This ıs already a growing source of 
worldwide anger and opprobrium directed at the 
United States, especially in the aftermath of the Abu 
Ghraib revelations. Failure to arrive at an acceptable 
international legal determination regarding the 
detainees’ status and ultimate disposition will 
remain an open sore in how the United States is per- 
ceived abroad and especially ın the Muslim world. 

In the same vein, the United States should 
embark on a renewed and concerted effort to 
resolve the Palestinian-Israeli conflict. Neither 
Americans nor anyone else should be under any 
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illusion that resolving this conflict will magically 
end global terrorism. Bin Laden and Al Qaeda took 
root and flowered in the late 1990s—at precisely a 
time when Palestinian-Israeli relations were at their 
zenith as a result of the Oslo Accords. Even so, it is 
indisputable that being seen to play a more active 
and equitable role in resolving this conflict will 
have an enormously salutary effect on Middle East- 
ern stability, global Muslim attitudes toward the 
United States, and America’s image abroad. The 
active involvement and assistance of Europe and 
Russia as well as the United Nations will be a vital 
part of any reinvigorated peace process. 


FRIENDS AND ALLIES 
Indeed, the United States should more instinc- 
tively regard its relations with friends and allies in 


the war on terrorism as a perishable commodity: 


not taken for granted but regularly repaired, replen- 
ished, and strengthened. Notwithstanding the 


sometimes profound policy differences that sur- 
faced between the United States and even some of 
its closest allies over the war in Iraq, working-level 
intelligence and law enforcement cooperation in the 
war on terrorism has remained remarkably strong. 
However, these critically important relationships 
should be neither taken for granted nor allowed to 
fray. This will entail repeated and ongoing sharing 
of intelligence, consultation and consensus, and 
continued unity of effort if the United States is to 
prevail against the international jihadist threat. 
Finally, the United States should enunciate a 
clear policy for countering terrorists and from that 
policy develop a comprehensive strategy. More 
than three years into the global war on terrorism, 
the United States has no clear policy. It lacks, in 
turn, a sharp and well-formed strategy. In the con- 
frontation with communism following World War 
II, America did not simply declare a “war on com- 
munism.” Rather, it also articulated the policy of 
containment and within that intellectual frame- 
work developed a clever, comprehensive, multi- 
faceted strategy—which did not rely exclusively on 
the military option—to serve that policy. Similar 
clarity of thought and focus is urgently needed to 
guide America’s thinking and to direct its efforts 
through the coming phases of what will likely 
prove a long struggle. a 
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Geopolitics Reborn: The Global Struggle 


over Oil and Gas Pipelines 
MICHAEL T. KLARE 


ntil 1990, most violent conflict was assumed 
| | to reflect or embody the global rivalry 
/ between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. With the termination of this contest, it has 
become more difficult to explain the crises and wars 
that have erupted in various parts of the world. 
Many theories have been advanced to satisfy this 
need, most revolving 
around identity politics 
- and the “clash of civiliza- 
tions.” In some cases, 
these explanations have proved useful in identifying 
the sources of particular conflicts. But just as often 
they fail to provide an adequate explanation and it 
soon becomes evident that other sources are at 
work. Of these, the competitive pursuit of valuable 
resources—oil, water, land, minerals, diamonds, old- 
growth timber, deep-sea fisheries—is among the 
most powerful. 

The pursuit of valuable resources, of course, has 
long been recognized as a major source of interna- 
tional conflict. Indeed, relations among the mayor 
European and Asian powers from 1400 to World 
War I were largely governed by the competitive 
drive for control over resource-laden colonial terri- 
tories—a drive that led to periodic wars between 
these countries as well as to prodigious slaughter in 
the colonies themselves. World War II also entailed 
resource-driven struggle of this sort, particularly in 
the oil-rich Caucasus and Dutch East Indies—the 
first a major target of Germanys 1941 invasion of 
the Soviet Union, the second the principal objective 
of Japan's 1941 foray into Southeast Asia. But mate- 
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rial interests of this sort were accorded second place 
to ideological struggle during the cold war era, when 
a nation's alliance to Moscow or Washington was 
considered ‘the major determinant of its role. in 
world affairs. Now, with the cold war a memory, the 
tables have been turned once again, and resource 
competition has assumed its historic role as a major 
source of international friction and conflict. 

This is not just a matter of déja vu. With world 
population expected to expand by 3-billion people 
by the middle of the century and industrialization 
spreading, the global demand for resources of.all 
types is growing at a torrid pace. Many of these 
resources are strictly limited in extent and rising 
demand will soon begin to push up against natural 
limits. For these and other reasons, international 
competition for access to vital ma 
oil, water, natural gas, and land—is certain to 
become increasingly intense and conflictive. 

The competition for access to critical materials 
has also emerged as a major source of friction 
within states. Many of the disputes identified in the 
Western press as ethnic or religious conflicts—such 
as those in Afghanistan, Angola, Congo, Indonesia, 
Liberia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Sudan—are in 
fact struggles between competing warlords, militias, 
and government factions for control over mines, oil 
fields, timber stands, farmlands, and other 
resources. Outside powers and giant multinational 
corporations often become entangled in these strug- 
gles, usually when they side with one faction or 
another in an effort to maximize their extraction of 
valuable resources. 

We are witnessing the emergence of an increas- 
ingly complex and volatile interplay of regional and 
domestic struggles over control of vital materials. 
On one side of this equation are the major pow- 
ers—the United States, Russia, China, Japan, and 


Western Europe—that seek dominion over critical 
resource-producing areas, such as the oil and natu- 
ral gas fields of the Persian Gulf and Caspian Sea 
basins. On the other side are local factions—war- 
lords, tribal chieftains, militia leaders—that aim to 
monopolize the revenues generated by particular 
resource deposits while enjoying the continued pro- 
tection and support of their great power patrons. 
The result, all too often, is the accelerated intrusion 
of arms, advisers, troops, and mercenaries into areas 


that are already bedeviled by internecine conflict. 


THE CASPIAN RUSH 

Perhaps the best illustration of this trend is the 
Caspian Sea basin, which touches the former Soviet 
republics of Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Turk- 
menistan, and Uzbekistan plus Iran and Russia. 
This region is thought to harbor vast reserves of oil 
and natural gas, but is also the site of numerous 
ethnic conflicts, religious antagonisms, and territo- 
rial disputes. To further complicate matters, the 
Caspian itself is land- : 
locked, so any oil exit- 
ing the area for markets 
elsewhere must travel 
by pipeline through 
contested or war-torn 
areas before arriving at 
ports in stable coun- 
tries. Within this region, for example, are the 
embattled ethnic enclaves of Chechnya, Ingushetia, 
South Ossetia, Abkhazia, and Nagorno-Karabakh. 
Despite this, the leaders of Russia, China, and the 
United States all seek to exercise a degree of control 
over developments in the region and thereby gain 
access to its valuable energy supplies. 

Historically, international competition of this 
sort—aimed at the control or occupation of critical 
geographic features such as rivers, harbors, islands, 
and vital resource sites—has come under the head- 
ing of geopolitics. Once a respectable analytical 
term, geopolitics fell into disrepute when employed 
by Adolf Hitler and others to justify Germany’s pur- 
suit of lebensraum in central and eastern Europe. 
The term further lost legitimacy during the cold war, 
when noble principle—and not material interest— 
allegedly governed the behavior of both superpow- 
ers. But it is geopolitics that best describes the 
policies and behavior of the United States, Russia, 
China, and other major powers in the Caspian basin 
and other areas of mutual interest. 

The competitive pursuit of geopolitical advantage 
by the major powers and its interplay with local 





Much of the future demand for energy 
will come from China, India, and other 
newly industrialized countries in Asia. 
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power dynamics can take many forms and generate 
myriad repercussions. While cataloguing all of these 
would prove a nearly impossible task, ıt 1s possible 
to glimpse the larger picture by examining one of 
the most striking features of current and emerging 
geopolitical rivalry: the global race to devise, build, 
and operate oil and natural gas pipelines. 


WHERE RIVALS CONVERGE 

In many ways, energy pipelines have come to 
assume the role once played by other key geo- 
graphical features in world affairs. At one time, the 
great powers fought over access to strategically 
located ports, canals, straits, and other waterways 
considered vital to international shipping and naval 
operations. Later, as technology advanced, well- 
placed airfields and radar stations came to assume 
an equally significant role. Some of these waterways 
and facilities still possess considerable importance; 
but now, with the global flow of energy assuming 
ever-growing economic and strategic prominence, 
oil and gas pipelines have 
become the major focus 
of international geopolit- 
ical competition. 

The heightened import- 
ance of oil and gas pipe- 
lines is indicated by the 
major powers’ extraordi- 
nary efforts to exert control over them or to deter- 
mine where they are built. From the president of the 
United States to the supreme leaders of Russia, 
China, and Japan, key figures have engaged in per- 
sonal diplomacy to influence the outcome of nomi- 
nally commercial decisions regarding pipeline length, 
type, and direction. In some cases, billions of dollars 
in infrastructure development and other induce- 
ments have been promised to potential energy sup- 
pliers to secure a favored outcome with respect to 
pipeline construction. Oil and gas pipelines have also 
assumed a critical role in international security 
affairs: American soldiers are now helping to defend 
such conduits against terrorist attack in Iraq, Colom- 
bia, and Georgia; and pipelme protection has become 
a major concern for Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Algeria, 
Nigeria, Burma, and other strife-torn producers. 

While most governments and international orga- 
nizations favor the construction of new pipelines in 
order to help serve the world’s growing require- 
ments for affordable supplies of energy, many NGOs 
and local constituencies decry such endeavors 
on environmental, human rights, and political 
grounds. Strong opposition has been voiced, for 
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PIPELINE POLITICS 


THE POLITICAL, MILITARY, and economic significance of 
oil and gas pipeline construction 1s clearly evident in a 
number of prominent examples: 


BIC pipeline. President Bill Clinton personally inter- 
vened in the campaign to persuade the leaders of Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, and Turkey to permit construction of an 
oll pipeline from Baku on the Caspian Sea to Ceyhan on 
Turkey’ Mediterranean coast through Tbilisi in Georgia, 
thus bypassing Russia. Clinton not only called the leaders 


involved to inform them of his personal interest in the ` 


project, but also ordered the State and Energy depart- 
ments to help remove any impediments to the proposed 
Baku-Tbilsi-Ceyhan (BTC) conduit. The November 1999 
signing of a legal document permitting construction of 
the pipeline by leaders of the three nations involved was 
hailed by Energy Secretary Bill Richardson as “a major 
foreign policy victory” for the United States and was wit- 
nessed by the president himself. While critical of many 
of Clinton’ other foreign policy initiates, President 
George W. Bush has been a strong supporter of the BTC 
project and, like his predecessor, has intervened person- 


ally to ensure its success Bush has also authorized the ' 


deployment of Us military personnel in Georgia to help 
train the Georgian troops that will be responsible for pro- 
tecting the BTC line (which is scheduled to commence 
operation in late 2005). 


Angarsk-Nakhodka pipeline. Top government officials 
have also intervened in another major contest over the 
routing of pipelines: the struggle between China and 
Japan over access to newly developed oil fields in the 
Angarsk region of eastern Sibena. Beijing favors a route 


from Angarsk to Daqing m China's northeast; Tokyo. 


favors a route that would terminate at the port of 
Nakhodka in Russia’s Far East, a short distance from 
Japan by sea. Because the Angarsk field 1s not expected 
to produce sufficient petroleum to satisfy both China 
and Japan, the two countries have engaged in an 
intense bidding war to win Moscow's favor. China 1s 
proposing a shorter (1,400 mile) and cheaper route 
plus a guaranteed market for Angarsk’s entire output; 
Japan 1s offenng $7 billion in construction grants to 
compensate for the longer (2,300 mile) route to 
Nakhodka. China’ bid was entered earlier in the game, 
and elicited early Russian interest, but Tokyo 
responded by sending Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi himself to Moscow with additional financial 
incentives. Russia, for its part, is seeking geopolitical 
as well as financial advantage from the project: because 
the Nakhodka option will help stimulate the develop- 
ment of Russia's sparsely populated Far East region and 
permit sales to a wider base of customers, including 
the United States, President Vladimir Putin appears to 


favor the Japanese proposal. 


Chad-Cameroon pipeline. Construction of the Chad- 
Cameroon pipelme—a 650-mile conduit stretching from 
the Doba basin in southwestern Chad to the Atlantic 
port of Kribi m Cameroon—has drawn intense criticism 
from human rights activists, environmentalists, and oth- 
ers. They argue that revenues generated by the export of 
oul will be used to prop up Chad's corrupt, authomitar- 
lan regime—ruled since 1990 by President Idriss 
Déby—and that the pipeline itself will damage fragile 
tropical-forests in Cameroon inhabited by indigenous 
Bakola (“pygmy”) people. Fearing that such critiasm 
would impede their efforts to obtain financing and 
political support for the $3.5 billion undertaking, the 
pipeline’ three sponsors—ExxonMobil, Chevron, and 
Malaysia’s Petronas—persuaded the World Bank to 
endorse the project by providing a substantial loan, its 
largest single investment in sub-Saharan Africa The 
World Bank, in turn, has demanded an unprecedented 
degree of accountability and transparency from the 
Déby government, including a pledge that all oil-export 
revenues will be dispersed by an independent civic 
body and used for social and economic development 
only. These assurances notwithstanding, many critics 
believe that Déby will find ways to bend the process to 
his own purposes, making a mockery of the bank's 
high-minded endeavors. 


Caño Lfmon-Covefias pipeline. Another key aspect of 
the pipeline equation—the vulnerability of such con- 
duits to sabotage and msurgent attack—is vividly 
demonstrated by the Caño Limon-Coverias pipelme in 
Colombia, a 490-mile conduit connecting Occidental 
Petroleum'’s Caño Limon field in the northeast with 
refmeries and ports at Covefias, on the Cambbean coast. 
Long a favorite target for leftist insurgents—it was 
bombed a record 170 tmes in 2001—the pipeline has 
become a pivotal factor in Us efforts to help the govern- 
ment overcome stubborn guermilla resistance. Although 
not a major font of oil in global terms, the Caño Lfmon 
held is an important source of income for the cash- 
starved Colombian government Ensuring the pipelines 
safety is therefore viewed in Washington as a cmitical step 
in boosung Bogota’s capacity to expand its military and 
restore vital services in the countryside. To this end, the 
Bush administration requested $98 mullion from 
Congress ın 2003 and another $147 muon m 2004 to 
improve pipeline security These funds are now being 
used to train and equip special bngades of the Colom- 
bia army, whose sole task is to guard the pipeline and 
battle insurgents along its length; a contingent of us Spe- 
cial Forces advisers is supervising the training and use 
of American-provided equipment. While still small in 
size, this contingent represents an unportant precedent 
tor both us military involvement ın Colombia’ ongoing 
civil war and a growing American role in pipeline pro- 
tection worldwide. MTK 


example, by ethnic minorities and indigenous peo- 
ples who inhabit the right-of-way of proposed 
pipelines but can expect few if any benefits from 
their construction. Military force has sometimes 
been used to silence or remove such groups, often 
with the loss of considerable human life. This, in 
turn, has led to legal action against the energy com- 
panies involved and has become a conspicuous fac- 
tor in international diplomacy. 

What explains the increasing importance of major 
pipeline projects? Three factors, in particular, appear 
to be at work: the growing worldwide demand for oil 
and natural gas; a shift in the center of gravity of oil 
production from easily accessible coastal regions to 
remote interior reservoirs; and the growing politi- 
cization of energy production and transport. 


FEEDING THE ENERGY APPETITE 

The symptoms of rising world energy donenda are 
evident to all at the local service station ın the form 
of higher gasoline prices. With the demand for oil 
and natural gas climbing at a steady- pace in the 
United States and other established markets, and 
voracious new markets arısing in China and other 
newly industrialized countries, the US Department 
of Energy projects that the combined global require- 
ment for oil will grow by approximately 1.9 percent 
per year for the next 20 years, and for natural gas by 
2.2 percent. Compounded over a quarter-century, 
this means that total world oil consumption will rise 
from approximately 77 million barrels per day in 
2001 to 121 million barrels in 2025, while gas con- 
sumption will jump from 90 trillion to 151 trillion 
cubic feet annually. 

Producing all of this additional oil and gas will'be 
a Herculean task. Some energy experts contend that 
the planet's oil and gas supplies have been so thor- 
oughly exploited over the past 50 years that produc- 
tion increases on this scale will prove almost 
impossible to achieve; others insist that the earth 
possesses sufficient untapped reserves to sustain a 


much higher level of output. All analysts agree, how- 


ever, that any significant increase in production will 
require mammoth mvestments in new drilling, refin- 
ing, and transportation infrastructure. According to 
the International Energy Agency, as much as $4 tril- 
lion will have to be spent over the next 20 years to 
ensure that an adequate energy supply will be aval- 
able in 2025 to satisfy anticipated world demand. 
This $4 trillion will be needed to finance a wid 
range of costly systems, including lengthy oul 
gas pipelines. Already, several huge pipeline proj 
are under consideration. Among the most signi 
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cant of the new or proposed pipeline projects are a 
$10 billion, 3,700-mile oil pipeline from western 
Kazakhstan to coastal China; a natural gas pipeline 
from Turkmenistan to northern Pakistan (and pos- 
sibly India) through western Afghanistan; oil and 
gas pipelines from Russias Sakhalin Island to Japan, 
and a natural gas pipeline from Sibema to north- 
eastern China and South Korea, possibly traversing 
North Korea. Which of these and other such con- 
duits will actually be built in the years ahead 
remains to be seen. What ıs not in doubt is that 
energy-hungry states around the world will invest 
very substantial sums ın projects of this sort to sat- 
isfy growing demand. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PIVOTS 

The second key factor—a geographic shift in the 
locus of oil and gas production—requires a bit more 
explanation. Petroleum and natural gas reservoirs 
are highly concentrated in a few areas where ancient 
geological processes favored the manufacture of 
hydrocarbons. In seeking to tap into these valuable 
reservoirs, the major energy companies have natu- 
rally developed those supplies that lie closest to mar- 
kets or are easily accessible by sea, thus allowing for 
intercontinental shipment by tanker ships. As a 
result, the first fields to be developed on a large scale 
were those discovered within or near major con- 
suming centers, including the United States, Mex- 
ico, Canada, Romania, and Russia, or they were 
located near major bodies of water, such as the Per- 
sian Gulf. Most of these key reservoirs remain ın 
production today and continue to generate a large 
share of the world’s oil and gas supplies. 

But because they were among the first to enter 
commercial exploitation, these fields are also among 
the first to approach or reach their maximum pro- 
duction rate and to face subsequent decline. Some 
fields in this group may continue to yield greater 
amounts of oil and gas in the years ahead, but any 
effort to expand global output beyond current levels 
will require the development of new fields. And the 
most promising areas for future energy development 
are in deep offshore waters, the far North, or in 
remote inland areas like eastern Siberia and southern 
Chad that are not easily accessible by sea. Hence the 
need for additional long-distance pipelines. 

The landlocked Caspian Sea area represents a sig- 
case in point. Some oil and gas conduits 
cted in this area during the Soviet era, 
connect to internal lines in Russia 
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needed to exploit the Caspian’s surging output. One 
such conduit, operated by the Caspian Pipeline 
Consortium (CPC) and extending from the Tengiz 
field in Kazakhstan to Russia’s Black Sea port of 
Novorossiysk, opened in 2002. The Baku-Tbilisi- 
Ceyhan (BTC) conduit from Baku on the Caspian 
Sea to Ceyhan on the Mediterranean is now under 
construction and could begin carrying oil in 2005. 
But even these new lines may not suffice to carry all 
of the Caspian’s future output, so additional lines 
are under consideration. 

Geopolitics, more than market forces, will play a 
decisive role in determining the routing of these 
additional pipelines. The CPC and BTC pipelines both 
travel westward and are largely aimed at supplying 
markets in Europe and the United States. However, 
much of the future demand for energy will come 
from China, India, and other newly industrialized 
countries in Asia, and these consumers seek 
pipelines that travel eastward, toward their own 
industrial and urban, 
centers. China also 
appears to want a 
direct Caspian con- 
nection for national 
security reasons: to 
reduce its depen- 
dence on imported 
oil from the Persian 
Gulf, which many 
Chinese strategists view as an “American lake” under 
Washington’ hegemonic control. The construction 
of eastward-flowing conduits—thousands of miles in 
length—will prove enormously difficult and costly, 
and so cannot be justified on purely economic 
grounds. Some may be built anyway for reasons of 
perceived national interest. 

A simular picture emerges in eastern Siberia and 
the Russian Far East, where the most promising oil 
and gas fields are located far from likely markets in 
Asia. Here, too, a complex mix of economics, geog- 
raphy, and national interest come together. The 
most practical line from oil fields in the Angarsk 
region of eastern Siberia would lead to Daqing in 
China’s northeast. Nevertheless, Russian officials 
appear to favor a route that skirts China altogether 
and extends another thousand miles to the Far East 
port of Nadhodka, thus helping to develop remote 


areas of Siberia and endowing Moscow with greater... 
flexibility in selecting customers for its energy © 


exports. The delivery of Siberian energy to South 
Korea presents a similar conundrum: whether to 
ship the oil and gas via North Korea—the most 





or in remote inland areas like eastern Siberia and 
southern Chad that are not easily accessible by sea. 





practical route, but one that raises obvious national 
security considerations for Seoul—or through 
costly underwater conduits in the Yellow Sea. 


THROUGH TROUBLED LANDS 
Because so many of the world’s most promising 
new sources of oil and gas lie in remote inland areas 
or the far north, increasingly lengthy and costly 
pipelines will be needed to satisfy rising worldwide 
energy demand. These projects are likely to gener- 
ate a wide assortment of political, economic, and 
military concerns. And herein lies the significance 
of the third factor: the growing politicization of oil 
and gas pipelines. With major conduits typically 
passing through two or more countries before 
reaching their destination—and the intervening 
areas often inhabited by indigenous peoples, ethnic 
minorities, and endangered plants and animals— 
disputes over pipeline routing and ownership are 
becoming increasingly widespread and strained. In 
. some cases, these 


disputes will be 

o. resolved through 

The most promising areas for future energy political dialogue 
development are in deep offshore waters, the far North, by senior officials 


of the nations 
involved; in other 
cases the conduits 
themselves may 
come to be viewed 
as instruments of exploitation and oppression, lead- 
ing to attacks on the pipeline infrastructure and on 
those who build and guard them. 

The situation in Iraq is particularly volatile. 
Attacks on pipelines, pumping stations, and other 
elements of Iraq's far-flung and highly exposed oil 
infrastructure have become a central feature of the 
ongoing insurgency, severely hampering efforts to 
rebuild the economy. Because oil is the country’ sole 
source of export revenue, any cessation or. slow- 
down in output translates into diminished state 
income; reduced output from Iraq is also contribut- 
ing to the recent rise in oil prices. In an effort to 
deter attacks, us military authorities have assigned 
more American soldiers to pipeline-protection duties 
and hired tens of thousands of private security per- 
sonnel to guard vital infrastructure. But even these 
efforts did not succeed in preventing a series of 


costly pipeline explosions in August and September 


_ 2004, leading Ambassador John Negroponte, the top 


American official in Iraq, to seek the transfer of $1.8 
billion in reconstruction funds to the protection of 
oil infrastructure and other vital assets. 


A somewhat different but equally precarious situ- 
ation prevails in Nigeria. Although that country is 
not now threatened by an organized insurgency like 
that found in Iraq, it is torn by a hodgepodge of eth- 
nic, religious, tribal, and regional rivalries. Not all of 
these contests involve oil. But in the southern delta 
region, where most of the petroleum fields are 
located, anger at central government authorities in 
Abuja—who have long appropriated the bulk of 
Nigerias energy revenues for their own benefit or to 
finance political patronage in non-producing areas— 
has often led to attacks on pipelines and pumping 
stations. In some cases, disputes between local eth- 
nic communities and groups over the allocation of 
federal patronage have also triggered such attacks. 
This violence and associated vandalism are believed 
to cost Nigeria some $2 billion per year in foregone 
revenues—a painful loss for a country so deeply 
mired in poverty. Here, too, instability in the oil fields 
is leading to diminished output and an accompany- 
ing rise in petroleum prices. 

As more and more pipelines are built in or near 
areas of instability, attacks on conduits are certain 
to increase. The BTC pipeline, for example, passes 
through or within a few hundred miles of seven 
areas of ethnic and insurgent unrest: Armenian- 
populated Nagorno-Karabakh in Azerbaijan; 
Chechnya and Ingushetia in Russia; South Ossetia, 
Abkhazia, and Adjaria in Georgia; and Kurdish- 
occupied areas of Turkey. Fearing that completion 
of the pipeline will invite attacks by militants from 
some or all of these areas, authorities in all three 
affected countries have taken steps to improve secu- 
rity along the pipeline route. The United States has 
also contributed to such efforts by providing spe- 
cialized training and arms assistance to internal 
security forces in Georgia. Russia, with interests of 
its own in the Caspian region, is also worried about 
pipeline security; the fact that several of its own key 
conduits lie adjacent to Chechnya is no doubt a crit- 
ical factor in Moscow’ determined and brutal drive 
to subdue that region. And Chinese authorities 
clearly worry about the potential for pipeline sabo- 
tage by Turkic-speaking insurgents in Xinjiang, 
China’s westernmost region and a major way-station 
for any new conduits carrying oil and gas from the 
Caspian basin to coastal China. 

Violence associated with oil and gas pipelines 
will prove a significant feature of the emerging 
world security environment. In all likelihood, 
troops from the United States, Russia, China, and 
other major powers will be committed to pipeline 
protection duties for years to come, often facing 
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attack or deadly explosions. These endeavors could 
prove extremely costly, both in human terms and 
through loss of revenue—an unseen tax on the 
price of imported oil and gas that rarely figures in 
day-to-day calculations of these products’ utility. 


THE NEW GEOPOLITICS 

Growing energy demand, a geographic shift in the 
locus of oil and gas production, and the increasing 
politicization of pipeline construction are boosting 
the significance of global pipeline politics. No major 
power is likely to remain aloof from these three 
trends, and most will become even more deeply 
involved. For the oil- and gas-producing countries, 
moreover, all three concerns will have a great bear- 
ing on their future prosperity and geopolitical impor- 
tance. In these and other ways, pipeline politics 
mirror the international controversies that once 
swirled around major waterway projects, such as the 
Suez and Panama Canals, when seas were considered 
the most critical arena of geopolitical competition. 

How all of this will play itself out cannot be fore- 
seen. In some cases, demand for oil and gas sup- 
plies will lead to new and unexpected alliances 
between former adversaries, thus enhancing the 
prospects for international peace and reconciliation. 
India and Pakistan, for example, have agreed to 
examine the possibility of building new oil and gas 
pipelines between them, which will provide an 
incentive for cooperation in more sensitive areas. In 
other cases the competitive pursuit of critical 
resources will generate friction and crisis, prompt- 
ing new rivalries and arms races. And even when 
the major powers choose to avoid conflict over 
competing projects, local forces and factions with 
their own interests at stake may not be so easily 
mollified, leading to recurring violence aimed at the 
pipelines themselves. 

Clearly, oil and gas pipelines are significant in and 
of themselves as major features of the emerging 
global landscape. Some, like the proposed Caspian- 
to-China pipeline and a proposed natural gas line 
from northern Alaska to the American Midwest, 
could prove to be among the most costly and ambi- 
tious engineering endeavors ever attempted. Others, 
such as the BTC conduit in the Caucasus and the 
Caño Limon-Covefias pipeline in Colombia, are 
likely to invite recurring attack by ethnic insurgents 


‘and terrorists. But aside from their intrinsic impor- 


tance, these ventures also represent a vivid expres- 
sion of the new global geopolitics—a giant arena in 
which the intensifying international struggle over 
access to vital resources occupies center stage. W 
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Gambling with the Future 
| DICK AHLSTROM 


wenty-five years ago economist Julian Simon of 15 indicators of material human welfare, claim- 
| = biologist Paul Ehrlich made a very public ing that each would worsen over the next decade. 
bet. Ehrlich had been warning for years that Not surprisingly, Simon refused to accept a bet 
' the earth’s natural resources were finite and would based on Ehrlich’s 15 indicators. The Stanford ecol- 
become depleted, causing shortages to spread and ogist chose trends that seemed certain to go his way, 
prices to rise. Simon took the opposite view, claim- including, for example, more carbon dioxide in the 
ing that natural resources were in the long run prac- atmosphere between 1994 and 2004, higher emis- 
tically infinite. More would be found and new sions of sulphur dioxide in Asia over that same 
technologies would allow decade, and less fertile cropland per person. Simons 
RESOURCES societies to exploit them. death in 1997 put an end to the jousting. 
_ The two men agreed Are there any lessons that can be drawn from 
= ~~“ that a simple bet would Simon’s and Ehrlich’ original bet and the tussle that 
demonstrate who was right and who was wrong followed? Who was right 25 years on? Has anything 
about the earths natural resources. They decided to really changed in the intervening years? Do we 
track the prices of what were considered five essen- know more now than we did then, and are we 
tial metals, resources necessary for modern West- doing anything with this knowledge? 
ern life. Ehrlich was given the choice. He picked 
copper, chrome, nickel, tin, and tungsten, buying WAITING FOR THE LONG RUN 
on paper $1,000 worth of these metals. | Neither Simon nor Ehrlich was right. They asked 
_ The deal was that if, at the end of 10 years, the the wrong question. They chose what was ulu- 
paper value of these metals exceeded $1,000 after mately a self-serving bet in an attempt to prove 
adjusting for inflation, Ehrlich would be considered their views on resource utilization. The wager was 
the winner. If the value was less than that figure, a sign of the times. And times are different today. 


Simon would win. Even better, the two decided that Their bet was self-serving because it claimed a 
the loser would mail the winner a check equal to global perspective that was limited to their own 
the net change in value of the target metals. local views. Paul Ehrlich held that voracious con- 


Ehrlich lost the bet. In 1990 he sent Simon a sumption would leave the West reeling when essen- 
check for $576.07—proof that not only did Ehrlich tial resources ran out. Julian Simon believed that 
get it wrong, he got it spectacularly wrong. Simon people should be allowed to consume as they like 
gloated, or so it ıs reported, and Ehrlich grumbled because they can rely on technology or ingenuity to 
later to the New York Times Magazine that the bet find a way forward. Both were too constricted in 
did not really prove anything. their perspective. 

The two continued sparring through the 1990s. They shadow boxed around a supposed world- 
Simon offered to wager that basic human matenal view that actually focused on the West, or more 


welfare would continue to show improvement in the specifically the United States, with little or no con- 
long run. Ehrlich in 1994 countered with a catalog cern for the rest of the world In Ehrlich’s and 


Simon's wager, it only mattered how the price of 
metals and, later, the state of the environment, 
DICK AHLSTROM ts science editor of The Irish Times tn Dublin affected their US-centric perspectives. 
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Ethiopia and China illustrate this problem. 
Ethiopians do not use a lot of chrome, and the 
price per ton does not keep many Ethiopians up 
worrying at night. Ethiopia’s government might fret 
about the price of oil, but a large portion of that 
country’s population still uses firewood for cook- 
ing and heating. The Chinese consumer, on the 
other hand, wants what he sees that is available in 
the West: DvD players, good roads, an automobile, 
a nice home (maybe even with air conditioning). 
If the Chinese up their output of carbon dioxide or 
nitrous oxide ın the pursuit of these things, well 
too bad; they want their version of the “American 
dream” also. 

Ehrlich and Simon in effect were dictating to the 
world a view that makes sense only in their own 
worlds. Ehrlich’s ıs an environmentalist view 
shaped in the developed world that tells people 
struggling with life in developing countries not to 
burn firewood because it releases too much carbon 
dioxide. His view assumes that developing coun- 
tries must resort to 
the same kinds of 
environmentally 
unfriendly behav- 
iors that the devel- 
oped countries like 
the United States 
have pursued on 
their path to industrialization. It condemns poorer 
countries to a choice between scarcity and environ- 
mental destruction without offering an alternative 
path to development. 

Simon encouraged a philosophy that says: take it 
while it is there, so long as it works economically, 
and everything in the end will work out fine. By 
“economically” he meant consistent with a Western 
market-based system guided by material incentives. 
When a resource becomes more expensive because 
it is m greater demand, investors and entrepreneurs 
will seize on the situation as an opportunity to cre- 
ate products based on other resources to satisfy the 
demand at a lower price. This simple cause-and- 
effect model of innovation in the marketplace led 
Simon to argue that “Just about any environmental 
and economic trend pertaining to basic human mate- 
rial welfare will show improvement in the long run.” 

But people have been waiting a long time for 
these inevitable improvements in Africa, Central 
America, Southeast Asia, much of India, and 
indeed many urban neighborhoods of the United 
States And we all know what Keynes said about 
the long run. 








Are there any lessons that can be drawn from 
Simon’s and Ehrlich’s original bet and the tussle 
that followed? Who was right 25 years on¢ 
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CHANGING THE BET 

Ehrlich and Simon could have made a far more 
interesting and far less self-serving bet had they 
chosen a subject for their wagering such as poverty 
or climate change. Similarly, although it was iden- 
tified only in the early 1980s, the Arps epidemic is 
a concern more significant than commodity prices 
for measuring the progress the world has made in 
bettering “human material welfare.” 

What sort of bet could be made regarding these 
global concerns that would avoid the parochialism 
of Simon’ and Ehrlich’s wager? A simple one: a bet 
that these kinds of problems can be tackled, and 
progress made, in our lifetime if the inhabitants of 
developed nations, in tandem with international 
institutions and the developing world, work 
together to resolve them, unblinkered by ideology. 

Consider global poverty. The current world pop- 
ulation is about 6.3 billion people. Less than one- 
sixth of those, about 900 million, live in the 50 
countnes that could be described as developed. About 
5 billion people live 
in the 125 low- and 
middle-income coun- 
tries, and another 400 
million live in transi- 
tion countries such 
as the Baltic states 
and eastern Europe. 
In the 47 least-developed countries of the world, 10 
percent of the global population subsists on less 
than half of a percent of the world’s income. At least 
40,000 people die from hunger-related causes every 
day. One-sixth or more of the human family lives a 

inalized existence. 

For Ehrlich and Simon, poverty eradication 
would occur either through population reduction 
(in Ehrlich’s case) or population growth (Simon's 
argument). But this kind of single-variable focus 
is misleading. The real emphasis needs to be on 
promoting economic growth. Although this argu- 
ment has its detractors, economic growth is his- 
torically the only proven means by which 
countries in the developing world have pulled 
themselves into the ranks of the higher-income 
countries and have seen the eradication of the 
most squalid poverty. 

Of course, there is good growth and bad 
growth—the former exemplified by the Asian 
economies, the latter by any number of countnes 
that can boast high growth rates but where large seg- 
ments of the population are still mired in poverty. 
The countries that have done best overall, however, 
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are those that made poverty eradication a goal of 
development policies, rather than a by-product. 
Malaysia is a good example. In 1971 the govern- 
ment initiated a development plan that called for 
“growth with equity.” By focusing on industrializa- 
tion and export diversification, rural development, 
employment through urban public works projects, 
and a partnership between the state and the private 
sector, this predominantly Muslim Southeast Asian 
nation saw unemployment drop radically and the 
incidence of poverty fall from 49 percent in 1970 to 
about 5 percent in 2004. (Income inequality, after 
dropping, has begun to creep up since 1990 
because of rural-urban and ethnic disparities.) 


SETTING GOALS 

The World Bank and the United Nations have 
pointed to Malaysia as a model of how poverty can 
be addressed in the context of promoting economic 
growth. These two agencies, along with the IMF and 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, will doubtless incorporate elements 
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“The time has now come 
to pluck up courage and 
begin to talk and wnte soberly about the 
war. At first the mere horror of it stunned — 
the more thoughtful of us; and even now 
only those- who are not in actual contact 
with or bereaved relation to its heartbreak- 
ing wreckage can think sanely.about it, or . 
endure to hear others discuss ıt coolly. As to . 
the thoughtlessness, well, not for a moment | 
dare I suggest that for the first few weeks | 
they were all scared out of their wits; for I 
know too well that the British civilian does 
not allow his perfect courage to be ques- 
tioned; only experienced soldiers and for- 
eigners are allowed the infirmity of fear. But 
they certainly were—shall I say a little 
upset? They felt in that solemn hour that 
Englarid was lost if only one single traitor in 
their midst let shp the truth about anything 
in the universe.” 
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“Common. Sense about the War” 
Current History, December 1914 
George Bernard Shaw 





of Malaysias development program into their pro- 
motion of the Millennium Development Goals. 
This ambitious project, launched in September 
2000, calls for “making the right to development a 
reality for everyone and ... freeing the entire human 
race from want.” It has set as its primary goal to 
eradicate extreme poverty and hunger. To that end, 
the Millennium Goals call for halving, by 2015, the 
number of people who live on less than a dollar a 
day. Other goals include universal primary educa- 
tion for boys and girls, gender equality, reduced 
child mortality, a halt to the spread of AIDS/HIV by 
2015, and ensuring environmental sustainability. 
At a time when many in the United States see the 
UN as a curious vestige of a pre—9-11 international 
order, it would be easy to dismiss the Millennium 
Goals as one more case of “do-gooderism.” But that 
prejudice is belied by the facts. The 1990 World 
Summit for Children set 27 objectives. Six of the 
goals—including the global eradication of polio by 
2000 and the elimination of neonatal tetanus by 
1995—were achieved, with some progress made in 
all but three of the other goals. That track record 
would make it a good bet that the world will make 
significant progress toward the Millennium Goals— 
especially if the United States plays a role. 


WHEN THE TIDES RISE 

The Millennium goal of environmental sustain- 
ability includes ensuring the entry into force of the 
Kyoto Protocol This protocol, which sets standards 
for the emissions of greenhouse gasses, is an essen- 
tial step forward in dealing with global warming. 
With Russia’ ratification, the agreement will go into 
effect next year. * 

It is by now a well-understood scientific fact that 


, average world temperatures are increasing in line 


with increases in the level of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere. This fact will have dire consequences 
for nearly everyone if things do not change, yet even 
with the Kyoto Protocol consensus seems to elude 
the international community. Most of the world’s 
nations have become signatories. The United States 
under President George W. Bush has refused to sign, 
making the argument that strictures presented by 
Kyoto will cost jobs in America. 

The treaty stipulates that developed nations con- 
tributing 55 percent of the world’s greenhouse gasses 
in 1990 must sign Kyoto before it goes into force. 
Fortunately, Russia accounted for 17 percent of the 
world’s carbon dioxide emissions, so its formal rat- 
ification in November—added to that of the other 
signatories—fulfills the requirement. 


It also, of course, leaves the United States iso- 
lated on the issue of global warming. That the 
world’s largest single producer of carbon dioxide 
will not ratify Kyoto drives Europeans mad. Bush 
may fret about US jobs, but if climate goes seriously 
awry there will be a lot more than jobs to worry 
about. Even limited changes in climate that threaten 
the polar ice sheets have the potential to put half of 
Bangladesh under water. The Seychelles and Mau- 
ritius would also both likely end up as sandbanks 
as global ocean levels rise. The levies on the Mis- 
sissippi River could not cope with heavy rains just a 
few years ago. What chance will they have if the 
river’ gulf exit is backed up by higher tides? 

So who would like to take a bet on whether the 
United States does anything about climate change 
before the floodwaters come? The few jobs likely to 
be saved by ignoring the situation are going to look 
fairly small compared with those that would be lost 


as coastal communities suffer. 


NOT SOMEONE ELSE’S DISEASE 

One could also make a useful wager on the issue 
of amps, the subject of another Millennium goal and 
certainly the most pointed—and arguably obvious— 
threat to “human material welfare.” Is a working 
vaccine a possibility before 2010? Will the death toll 
in Africa halve that continent’s population by 2035 
or will it be 2045? Can the Millennium goal of halt- 
ing the spread of AIDYHIV by 2015 be achieved? 

An estimated 40 million adults worldwide are 
infected with HIV; another 2.5 million children 
younger than 15 are infected. Two-thirds of this 
combined group live in sub-Saharan Africa and 
another 20 percent in Asia and the Pacific rim. An 
estimated 4.8 million new HIV infections occurred 
across the world during 2003, about 14,000 infec- 
tions per day. About 95 percent of these occurred in 
developing countries. 
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But AIDS is not just a worry for sub-Saharan 
Africa, which has the worst HIV infection rates. The 
us Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) estimates the US case load is now pushing 1 
million. About 40,000 new HIV infections occur 
each year in the United States, half of them hitting 
young people less than 25 years old. 

Indeed, 15 percent of new HIV cases in the United 
States occur among heterosexuals, with that figure 
steadily rising. According to the CDC, 75 percent of 
women with the disease were infected through het- 
erosexual sex. The disease cannot be dismissed by 
conservative evangelicals any longer as an affliction 
brought down by God on homosexual “deviants”; 
it is rapidly becoming a heterosexual disease, as it 
already is ın African countries. It would be a good 
bet that once a certain threshold of heterosexual 
infections is exceeded in the United States, the out- 
cry and political pressure to fund efforts to find a 
vaccine will increase dramatically. 


ALL BETS OFF? 

In 1984 Simon forecast that the world could see 7 
billion years of economic growth. Only the extinc- 
tion of the sun could stop it. It may be taken as a sign 
of Simon's mfinite opumism that he should prophesy 
a longer reign of humanity over the earth than the 
age of the earth itself—a paltry 4 billion years so far. 

Simon, like Ehrlich, predicted a future bound by 
his own conceits and concerns. Their longer view 
was only limited by the perspective that shaped ıt. 
The environmental historian J. R. McNeill recalls 
Finstein asserting famously that he could not believe 
“God plays dice with the world.” But today, McNeill 
responds, “humankind has begun to play dice with 
the planet, without knowing all the rules of the 
game.” Any bet on the future needs to keep this 
advice in mind. If we bet on outcomes that are in our 
power to accomplish, we can assure that we win. W 


“Authoritarian countries such as China and Saudi Arabia are employing both — 

technological and institutional means to control use of the Internet while also 
encouraging its growth. In doing so, they stand as counterevidence to much of . 
the optimistic thinking about the Internet's effect on democratization. .. .” 





Weaving the Authoritarian Web 


TAYLOR C. BOAS 


n preparatory meetings leading up to the Decem- 
ber 2003 World Summit on the Information Soci- 
ety in Geneva, the delegations of several 
authoritarian regimes reacted negatively to the 
hands-off approach to Internet regulation promoted 
by the United States and other advanced democra- 
cies. Saudi Arabia proposed that the development of 
the information society 

TECHNOLOGY “shall be done without 
ay prejudice whore 

to the moral, social, and 
religious values of all societies>—values to which 
the Saudi government has appealed when justifying 
its censorship of the Internet. The Chinese delega- 
tion campaigned vigorously against a statement of 
support for the principles of free speech enshrined 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Ulti- 
mately, the summits final declaration disregarded 
the objections that these and other authoritarian 
regimes had voiced during the negotiations, but 
their positions stand as a vivid reminder that not all 
countries accept a laissez-faire vision for the future 
of the Internet. 

At first glance, the negotiating positions adopted 
by China and Saudi Arabia might seem to consti- 
tute evidence for the common belief that the Inter- 
net presents authoritarian leaders with a stark 
choice: either promote the development of an Inter- 
net that remains free from extensive government 
control, or exert control over the technology by 
restricting its diffusion within their borders. 
Whether because of inherent technological charac- 
teristics that complicate efforts to censor the Inter- 
net, or because countries are under pressure to align 
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their policies with those preferred by the interna- 
tional community, many scholars have assumed 
that the only effective way to control the Internet is 
to limit its growth or even keep it out entirely. 

They are wrong. Contrary to the assumption 
underlying many of the studies of Internet policies 
among autocratic regimes, governments can in fact 
establish effective control over the Internet while 
simultaneously promonng its development. Indeed, 
China and Saudi Arabia are two of the most promi- 
nent examples of this phenomenon. Far from try- 
ing to regulate the Internet by merely restricting its 
diffusion, authoritarian countries such as China and 
Saudi Arabia are employing both technological and 
institutional means to control use of the Internet 
while also encouraging its growth. In doing so, they 
stand as counterevidence to much of the optimistic 
thinking about the Internet's effect on democrati- 
zation that pundits and politicians voiced during 
the nets early days and the technology boom of the 
late 1990s. 


CONTROLLING THE INTERNET 

The Internet was initially designed as a technol- 
ogy that would not lend itself to centralized control. 
The original engineering decisions that gave rise to 
this characteristic were a product of the specific eco- 
nomic, political, and social environment in which 
the Internet was created. In part, the technological 
characteristics of the early Internet derived from the 
norms of its designers and initial user community— 
a small group of engineers and academics who were 
wary of bureaucracy, trusted each other, and worked 
well through consensus rather than a centralized 
hierarchy. In light of this culture, they made specific 
choices about the design of the technology that ren- 
dered the network resistant to efforts at centralized 
control. An even more important influence on the 
technological configuration of the early Internet 
were the military imperatives for its development. 


The us Department of Defense was the sponsor and 
progenitor of the Internets precursor network, the 
ARPANET, and the packet-switching technology on 
which it was based was designed to frustrate 
attempts at centralized control so that communica- 
tions capacity could not be disabled by an enemy 
attack on a key portion of the network. 

The particular characteristics of the Internet that 
served to frustrate attempts at centralized control 
involve what is called the “end-to-end arguments” 
in network design. As guidelines for the design of 
computer networks, the end-to-end arguments state 
that complexity and control should be implemented 
at the ends of the network (the multiple computers 


and individual users that are interconnected); the ` 


core of the network performs simple data transfer 
functions that do not require knowledge of how the 
ends are operating. Because the Internet was built 
around an end-to-end design, one cannot control 
the entire network through control of a small num- 
ber of centralized nodes. Control can be exerted at 
the ends of the network, but as these ends multiply, 


controlling the entre network by controlling the - 


ends becomes less and less feasible. 

While a control-frustraung technological archi- 
tecture suited the needs and preferences of the Inter- 
nets designers and initial user community, the 
technology has since spread into a number of envi- 
ronments in which centralized control of informa- 
tion is a more desirable feature. One of the most 
important of these major shifts involves the global 
diffusion of the Internet. With Internet use in the 
developing world growing rapidly, the Internet is 
moving into a number of authoritanan countries 
where standards of information control are quite dif- 
ferent from those in the United States. The leaders 
of these countries generally recognize the tangible 
benefits that the Internet has to offer, such as the 
promotion of economic development and the pro- 
vision of online government services. Yet they worry 
that Internet use might pose political threats, chal- 
lenge state control of economic resources, or offend 
local cultural sensitivities. To reap the benefits of the 
technology while avoiding what they see as negative 
ramifications, some leaders would prefer to exert 
greater centralized control over Internet use. 

The idea of an inherently control-frustratng 
Internet rests on the assumption that the networks 
architecture is incapable of fundamental change. 
But many of the same characteristics that made the 
Internet hard to control make it a flexible technol- 
ogy as well. Unlike the telephone network, which 
was designed specifically for voice traffic, the core 
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of the Internet was not optimized for any particu- 
lar service. At the time of its creation, there was lit- 
tle sense of what services the Internet would need 
to support in the future, so the network's core was 
built as-a set of simple, flexible tools. Any service 
that conforms to the published protocols for 
addressing and transmitting information can be 
implemented at the ends of the network without l 
altering the center. The Internet's central mecha- 
nisms simply move information indiscriminately; 
the core of the network does not need to know if it 
is transmitting packets from an e-mail, a website, 
streaming audio, or some as-of-yet uninvented ser- 


vice. Thus, the characteristics of the Internet as a 


whole can be altered by adding new protocols that 
will help the technology meet the needs of operat- 
ing in new environments. 


CENSORS AT THE GATEWAYS 

The Internet is much less a single network of 
individual users than a network connecting sepa- 
rate computer networks. Networks are intercon- 
nected through a gateway; behind the gateway, each 
individual network can be configured in any num- 
ber of ways. Conceptually, therefore, it may well 
make more sense to think of the Internets compo- 
nent networks as its ends than to view individual 
users as the outer edge of a single, seamlessly inter- 
connected Internet. 

Controlling the entire Internet by controlling 
each of its component networks would remain a 
nearly impossible task. But no governing authority 
realistically seeks to control the whole Internet in 
this fashion. Rather, authorities attempt to control 
a relevant subset of Internet users. The administra- 
tors of corporate computer networks, for instance, 
often monitor employees’ usage and block certain 
types of non—work-related traffic. Users who have 
a choice of networks will always be able to switch 
to a more liberal environment. For those with no 
realistic choice, however, the distinction between 
control of the entire Internet and control of a net- 
work attached to the Internet is largely irrelevant. 
For them, the choice 1s between access to a 
restricted Internet and access to nothing at all. 

Such is the situation in many countries where 
the authoritanan regimes are developing national 
computer networks with connections to the Inter- 
net. While in most democracies a number of ındi- 
vidual Internet service providers (isPs) maintain 
separate links to the global Internet, under author- 
itarian regimes all Internet users may effectively be 
members of a single national network. Even where 
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there are multiple isps within a country, interna- 
tional connections to the global Internet are often 
channeled through a single government-controlled 
gateway. Indeed, the mage of the Internet's global 
diffusion, in which a single transnational network 
makes inroads into countries around the world, is 
something of an inaccurate picture. What has 
occurred historically is the development of national 
computer networks (typically under the guidance 
of the state) that are then connected to the Internet. 

Given the political, economic, and social condi- 
tions prevailing in many authoritarian-ruled coun- 
tries, it is not surprising that their governments have 
sought to establish technological measures of con- 
trol over the portions of the Internet within their 
borders. Authoritarian regimes are typically central 
players in the growth of their countries’ information 





pass through a gateway maintained by the Internet 
Services Unit (Isu) of the King Abdulaziz City for 
Science and Technology, the Internets governing 
authority in the country. Effectively, all Internet use 
within Saudi Arabia can be thought of as taking 
place within a single national network. 

This concentrated network structure has facili- 
tated the technological control of Internet content, 
a goal about which Saudi authorities have been 
quite open. Since the debut of public access in 
Saudi Arabia, all traffic to the global Internet has 
been filtered through a set of proxy servers man- 
aged by the Isu, aiming to block information that 
authorities consider socially or politically inappro- 
priate. Market conditions have facilitated this impo- 
sition of censorship, with Saudi Arabia outsourcing 
the provision of censorship software to foreign 


infrastructures, and the firms that specialize in 
conditions under which this area. Saudi author- 
this a devel- In Saudi Arabia, the government has’ found o = ona mete 
ee ee support for its censorship regime among Pee ie eee 
far removed from those sites contained in a 
that prevailed in the conservative Islamist groups that are computer program that 


early days of the Inter- 
net in the United States. 
Rather than an environ- 
ment in which military imperatives and engineering 
culture demand a control-frustrating network, 
authoritarian countries are places in which political 
elites typically seek a fair degree of control over 
information flow. Given the flexibility of Internet 
technology at the macro-level, one would expect 
authoritarian regimes to build architectures of con- 
trol into their “ends” of the Internet. 


THE SAUDI CASE 

Saudi Arabia’s approach to the Internet has been 
strongly influenced by the pressures of a conserva- 
tive society, with significant public concern over 
pornography and material offensive to Islam, and 
considerable societal support for censorship of this 
type of content on the Internet. In addition, Saudi 
Arabia is a monarchy in which the royal family is 
quite sensitive to criticism and dissent; it is particu- 
larly:cognizant of the threat posed by overseas oppo- 
sition groups. Because of these conditions, Saudi 
Arabia has moved very slowly in its approach to the 
Internet. The country’s first connection was estab- 
lished in 1994, but public access was delayed until 
1999 while authorities perfected their technological 
mechanism for Internet control. Saudi Arabia has 
chosen to permit multiple, privately owned tsps, but 
all international connections to the global Internet 


primarily concerned about pornography. 





has been customized 
with the addition of 
impermissible political 
and religious sites. In addition, the 1su’s website 
includes forms with which the public can request 
that sites be blocked or unblocked; officials report 
an average of 500 block requests and 100 unblock 


requests per day. 


CHINA’S INTERNETS 

China in its approach to the Internet has sought 
a strategy that will allow it to promote widespread 
market-based diffusion of the technology while still 
retaining government control. In contrast to Saudi 
Arabia, ın which all blocking takes place at a single 
international gateway, Internet control in China is 
more diffuse. It is difficult to ascertain the specific 
technological details of this case because China has 
been much less open about the configuration and 
extent of its censorship regime. All evidence sug- 
gests, however, that China employs multiple, over- 
lapping layers of Internet control that have been 
effective at limiting the access of the majority of 
users. Blocking specific web pages on the basis of P 
address has been the most common; a similar pro- 
cedure can block e-mails sent to or received from a 
host computer. Beginning ın September 2002, 
authorities implemented a more sophisticated 
system capable of blocking pages dynamically, 
based on either keywords in the web address 


(URL)—prohibiting Google searches on specific 
terms, for ustance—or keywords in the actual web 
page requested. These methods of blocking are a 
step beyond previous strategies and mechanisms 
employed elsewhere, since they do not rely on a 
preexisting blacklist of prohibited websites. 

At the level of the international gateway, the cor- 
nerstone of China’s Internet control has been its sys- 
tem of interconnecting networks. While promoting 
rapid proliferation of the isps that offer Internet 
access to end-users, actual connectivity to the global 
Internet has long been channeled through a small 
number of interconnecting networks with ties to 
government ministries or important state compa- 
nies. Four interconnecting networks were initially 
established in 1996; the number has since grown to 
nine. As the Ministry of Information Industries has 
licensed additional networks, ıt has made certain 
they are under effective state control Moreover, the 
structure of this market is more concentrated than 
the number of interconnecting networks implies; the 
top two networks, ChinaNET and China Netcom, 
jointly control 81 percent of international band- 
width. Most national-level Internet filtering is 
implemented by the International Connection 
Bureau, based on a set of computers belonging to 
ChinaNET owner China Telecom. And the major 
networks routinely exchange information about spe- 
cific websites that they seek to block. 


IN THE CAFES AND CHAT ROOMS 

In addition to blocking mechanisms imple- 
mented at the level of the interconnecting network, 
China has extended its management of Internet 
architecture by establishing control at the level of 
ISPs, Internet cafés, and chat rooms. These points of 
access to the Internet number into the thousands, 
and most are thoroughly private entities without 
the same ties to the regime as the interconnecting 
networks, so direct government imposition of tech- 
nological control is less of an option here. At this 
more diffuse level, authorities implement an archi- 
tecture of control indirectly, through their legal 
influence over these intermediaries and their cre- 
ation of a market environment in which coopera- 
tion with authorities is good business practice. 
Technological measures of censorship at a central- 
ized level are thus augmented by additional filter- 
ing at a level much closer to the individual user. 

China's Internet regulations make ISPs, Internet 
cafés, and chat rooms responsible for online content, 
and the threat of sanctions (and occasional large- 
scale crackdowns) has encouraged these entities to 
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implement their own technological measures of con- 
trol. It is likely that at least some filtering methods 
are implemented by iss instead of (or in addition to) 
the interconnecting networks. For their part, many 
Internet cafés have chosen to install blocking soft- 
ware to limit what their patrons can view, and chat 
rooms use a technology that scans for potentially 
sensitive postings and sends them to a webmaster for 
review. In addition to these filtering measures, ISPs 
and Internet cafés have been required to implement 
technological architectures that facilitate government 
surveillance. Regulations introduced in October 2000 
require ISPs to keep logs of Internet traffic for 60 days 
and deliver the mformation to authorities on request. 
Many Internet cafés have installed software that 
allows public security bureaus to track user records 
and monitor Internet traffic remotely. 

Evidence from the cases of Saudi Arabia and 
China confirms the view that the architecture of the 
Internet is not inherently control-frustrating, even if 
this charactenstic was a feature of the early Internet 
in the United States. Rather, the logic of end-to-end 
network design allows authoritarian governments to 
construct national computer networks attached to 
the Internet in ways that facilitate technological con- 
trol. In Saudi Arabia, a single gateway to the global 
Internet effectively creates a single national network 
within the country. Even in the case of China, where 
infrastructure is more developed and international 
connections to the Internet are more diffuse, influ- 
ence over intermediaries through legal or market 
channels allows for the creation of control-facilitat- 
ing technological architectures. 


PERFECT VS. EFFECTIVE CONTROL 

Those skeptical of arguments about Internet con- 
trol routinely point to the myriad ways in which 
determined users can circumvent technological mea- 
sures of control. Indeed, evidence from Saudi Ara- 
bia, China, and many other authomtarian countries 
confirms that some individuals are finding ways to 
elude government censors. Saudi authorities have 
acknowledged that many users are finding ways to 
access forbidden websites, often through the use of 
overseas proxy servers. Wealthy Internet users who 
find this avenue blocked can always dial into unre- 
stricted accounts in neighboring Bahrain—a com- 
mon practice in the days before public access was 
permitted in Saudi Arabia. Chinese Internet users 
can attempt to circumvent controls in a variety of 
ways, from the use of peer-to-peer file-sharing sys- 
tems to entering the URLS of blocked pages in ways 
that may fool censorship mechanisms. In the Chi- 
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nese case, ongoing arrests of online dissidents con- 
firm that people are successfully engaging in types 
of Internet use that the government seeks to block. 
And in each of these countries, it is more difficult to 
exert technological control over the use of e-mail 
than it is to filter access to international websites. 
In addressing the implications of these inevitable 
cracks in national firewall systems, it is important to 
distinguish between perfect control and effective con- 
trol of the Internet. Ultimately, libertarian perspec- 
tives on Internet control are concerned with the 
individual: will the government be able to prevent me 
from doing what I want to do online? For the most 
determined and technology-savvy users, only perfect 
architectural constraints will be able to control their 
online activity. But the perspective of authoritarian 
governments, or of any authority seeking to exert 
control over the Internet, is different. For them, the 
goal is almost never perfect control, attempting 
to thwart the evasive 
maneuvers of every 
enterprising individual. 
Rather, authoritarian 
leaders seek to exert 
control with an exter- 
nal criterion of suc- 
cess—control that is in 
effect “good enough” to serve any number of objec- 
tives, including regime stability and protection of 
local culture. Effective control of this sort may not be 
capable of changing the behavior of the last tenth of 
a percent of Internet users, but this small number is 
rarely enough to seriously challenge the goals that 
most authoritarian regimes are trying to pursue. 


THE COST OF CIRCUMVENTION 

It is in establishing and enforcing effective rather 
than perfect control over the Internet that institu- 
tional constraints on Internet use come most clearly 
into play. In contrast to the architectural character- 
istics that render certain types of Internet use easier, 
more difficult, or impossible, institutional con- 
straints consist of the legal regulations, market con- 
ditions, and social norms that exert an influence on 
what individual users do with the technology. To 
understand the interplay of these two categories of 
constraints, an economic interpretation is useful, 
with unrestricted Internet access thought of as a 
good demanded by different numbers of users 
depending on the price. 

In this economic. model, most consumers are 
quite happy using the Internet for entertainment, 
online games, communication with friends, and 


= ree 
China employs multiple, overlapping layers 

of Internet control that have been effective at 
limiting the access of the majority of users. 
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access to officially sanctioned news sources; they 
place a low value on circumventing controls, espe- 
cially with regard to political information. Similarly, 
some percentage of users will always demand unre- 
stricted access to the Internet even at extremely 
high prices; they will spend money for technology 
to circumvent censorship, engage in illegal political 
communication at the risk of punishment, and 
ignore disapproval from members of society who 
frown on lawless activity. As these costs are raised, 
however, demand for unrestricted Internet access 
shrinks. The governments goal is not to set the cost 
so high that demand is completely eliminated: 
rather, authorities seek to reduce this demand to the 
point of political insignificance. 

Law, social norms, and market forces that raise 
the cost of unrestricted Internet use allow for a 
much more effective implementation of control 
than architectural constraints alone. Arguably, the 
establishment of per- 
fect technological con- 
trol is impossible short 
of cutting off access to 
the global Internet. 
For this reason, coun- 
tries such as Cuba and 
Burma have chosen 
control of access rather than extensive content cen- 
sorship as their strategy for Internet regulation. For 
countries that promote widespread access to the 
Internet, however, filtering alone is insufficient. In 
the absence of perfect architectures of control, tech- 
nological constraints are most effective when they 
interact with alternative, institutional constraints. 
If firewalls can be circumvented with sophisticated 
technology or international phone calls, the high 
price of these activities helps to render this archi- 
tectural constraint effective. If tech-savvy patrons 
of Internet cafés can configure their browsers to 
access pornographic or dissident websites, they will 
be stopped only by the ingrained knowledge that 
such behavior is socially unacceptable, or that café 
managers may be observing their Internet use and 
could report therr transgressions to authorities. 


“BIG MAMA” IS WATCHING 

The cases of Saudi Arabia and China illustrate 
how governments can leverage institutional con- 
straints in combination with technological filters to 
establish effective control over Internet use. In 
Saudi Arabia, the government has found support for 
its censorship regime among conservative Islamist 
groups that are primarily concerned about pornog- 


raphy. Social norms against viewing material 
deemed offensive to Islam encourage self-censor- 
ship among users, as do legal prohibitions on 
accessing forbidden content and the possibility that 
surveillance mechanisms can identify violators. 
Attempts to view blocked sites are greeted with a 
message that all access attempts are logged; Isps are 
required to keep records on the identity of users 
and provide such information to authorities if 
requested. In addition to these legal and normative 
sanctions, market conditions (such as the high 
price of dialing into an Isp outside of the country) 
have also discouraged those who would seek to 
obtain unrestricted Internet access in Saudi Arabia. 

In China, the use of institutional constraints on 
Internet access has been even more extensive, prob- 
ably a result of the greater challenge of exerting 
purely technological control over a broader and more 
diffuse Internet. One major way that China promotes 
self-censorship involves regulation of users. Author- 
ities have engaged in high-profile crackdowns on var- 
ious dissidents and individuals who run afoul of the 
regulations by engaging in politically sensittve com- 
munication. Examples include Huang Qi, who oper- 
ated a website with news about the Tiananmen 
massacre, and members of the Falun Gong, who dis- 
seminate their materials online. Sentences of several 
years in prison are common for such offenses, 
undoubtedly deterrng others who might have the 
inclination to engage in similar activity. 

Periodic crackdowns on the Internet cafés and 
chat rooms that allow patrons to engage in prohib- 
ited activities have encouraged these intermediaries 
to police their own users. In addition to imple- 
menting the technological measures of censorship 
and surveillance, China’s Internet cafés have added 
elements of human control to comply with regula- 
tions. Managers tend to observe closely their users’ 
surfing habits, especially after a series of crack- 
downs and closures of Internet cafés in 2001. Sim- 
ilarly, most chat rooms employ censors known as 
“big mamas” who screen postings and delete those 
that touch on prohibited topics. The operators of 
major Internet portals, who are forbidden to post 
information that “undermines social stability,” have 
steered clear of anything potentially sensitive, offer- 
ing primarily entertainment, sports information, 
and news from official sources. 

Even where regulations do not specifically 
require it, market conditions have encouraged the 
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private sector to comply with the states broad goals 
for the Internet. Doing business in China means 
maintaining good relations with the government, 
for Internet-related businesses, this means comply- 
ing with the state’ overall designs for the technol- 
ogy, both written and unwritten. In early 2000, for 
example, more than 100 of China's major Internet 
entrepreneurs signed a pledge to promote self-dis- 
cipline and encourage the “elimination of deleteri- 
ous information [on] the Internet.” 


JUST A TOOL 

Ultimately, the Internet is a tool, a medium of 
communication much like any other. It has no 
inherent political logic. As a tool, its political 
impacts will depend largely on who controls the 
medium and in what manner they seek to use it. In 
countries such as Mexico and Indonesia, where 
authorities have taken a more hands-off approach 
to Internet regulation, protesters and civil society 
groups were able to use the Internet for organiza- 
tion and pressure politics in ways that may have 
contributed to regime change. There are few such 
opportunities m Saudi Arabia and China with their 
extensive government control of the Internet by 
both technological and institutional means. 

In speculating about the longer-term prospects for 
the Internet under authoritarian regimes, one should 
recall that accurately predicting the impact of a flex- 
ible technology is an inherently difficult enterprise. 
However, given the flexible nature of Internet tech- 
nology, its specific design will reflect the social, polit- 
ical, and economic environment in which it is 
developed. Where these conditions do not favor a 
liberal technology, it is unlikely that one will emerge. 

Of course, the institutional constraints that influ- 
ence Internet use—law, the market, and social 
norms—are similarly capable of change over time 
even when they exhibit a certain degree of sticki- 
ness. To say that China’s laws and market environ- 
ment or the social norms prevailing in Saudi Arabia 
currently support government control of Internet 
use does not mean that they will continue to do so 
50 years hence. While it is not an automatically 
control-frustrating technology, a more liberal future 
for the Internet is certainly possible. But that future 
will depend largely on the institutional variables 
shaping the evolution of Internet technology and 
the manner in which it is used—not on any inher- 
ent characteristic of the Internet itself. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 

European Union (EU) 

Oct. 6—The European Commussion rules that Turkey—a mostly 
poor Muslim nation of 71 million people—has made enough 
progress m reforming its politcal and economic institutions to 
ment final negotiations on gunmg EU membership. : 

Oct 21—Turlash Pnme Minister Recep Tayyrp Erdogan, on a 
tour of Europe, objects to plans by several countries to let 
domestic referendums decide whether they will support his 
country’s bid for EU accession. Public opinion surveys show 
widespread opposition to admitting Turkey , 

Oct. 29—EU leaders sign the union’ 1st constitution. It would 
create simpler voting rules for decision 
national vetoes m 45 policy areas, uncluding judicial and police 
cooperation and economic policy but not m foreign and 
defense policy The nanonal parliaments of the 25 EU member 
States Must approve the charter A single “no” would block ıt 
from going into effect. 

Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Oct 6—A top aide to Prime Minister Anel Sharon sparks 
controversy when he says the purpose of Israel's‘ proposed -, 
withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and parts of the West Bank 1s 
to “freeze” indefinitely the peace process and prospects for 
Palestinian statehood 

Oct. 15—Israel withdraws tanks and ground forces from 
populated areas in the northern Gaza Stmp, ending a 2-week . 
offensive that left at least 109 Palestnnians dead. 

Oct 26—The Knesset approves Sharon’ plan to evacuate by next 
summer all 8,200 settlers from 21'settlements ın the Gaza Simp 
and several hundred from 4 small settlements m the northern. 
West Bank. Foes, including members of Sharon's Likud Party, 
say they still hope to derail the plan. 

Oct 28—Yasir Arafat, the alng Palestinian Authonty president, 
1s flown to Pans for emergency medical treatment. 


North Atlantic Treaty Alliance (NATO) 

Oct 12—US officials at a NATO defense ministers meeting in 
Romania press the alliance to take over the US-led muhtary 
mission m Afghanistan, possibly as early as 2005 

United Nations (UN) 

Oct. 19—The UN announces that 85 nations have signed a pledge 
renewing their commitment to goals crafted 10 years ago at a 
population conference m Cairo to ensure women’ right to 
education, health care, and choice about childbearmg The US 
declmes to sign the plan because it mentions “sexual rights ” 


AFGHANISTAN 

Oct. 9—Despite threats by the former ruling Taliban to disrupt 
elections, an éstimated 8 2 milhon Afghans cast their ballots m 
the country’s 1st presidental election. Interim leader Hamid 
Karzai wins handily, with about 56% of the vote. 

Oct. 28—Tahban insurgents kidnap three UN election workers in 
Kabul, the capital, ın an apparent echo of abductions in Iraq. 


AUSTRALIA | 
Oct. 9—Prme Minister John Howard wins a 4th term in office as 
his Liberal Party coahtion gains 53% of the vote The Labor 


opposition had criticized Australia’s deployment of 200 troops 
to Iraq. Howard’ center-nght party benefited from an 
economy that has grown steadily for more than a decade. 


BELARUS 

Oct. 17—Aleksandr Lukashenko, the authontanan president of 
Belarus since 1994, pushes through a constitutional 
referendum that scraps presidential term limits, allowmg him 
to Tun again in 2006 

Oct. 19—Police beat and arrest an opposition leader and detain 
40 others who protest in Minsk, the capital, agamst the 
referendum allowing Lukashenko to extend his term in office 


BRAZIL ` 

Oct 19—The government grants UN inspectors limited access 'to 
a plant Brazil has built to produce nuclear fuel for both 
domestic use and eventual sale abroad 


BURMA | l 

Oct 19Burma’s military junta dismisses Prme Mmıster Khin 
Nyunt, who had pubhcly supported a conciliatory policy 
toward opposition groups The pro-democracy leader Aung 
San Suu Kyi remains under house arrest. l 


CHINA : . > 
Oct 1—Chinese officials participate for the 1st ume m a meeting 
of the Group of Seven major mdustnal nations. The talks 


occur as China comes under growmg pressure to change a 
currency peg that, according to critics, keeps the yuan 
undervalued, thereby giving China’ products an unfair 
competitive edge. The yuan has been fixed at about 8 3 per 
dollar since 1995 

Oct 28—The nation’ central bank raises interest rates for the Ist 
time in nearly a decade, signaling increased unease with 
Chmma’s breakneck pace of development, especially in real 
estate. Economists say they expect more efforts to cool an 
‘economy now expanding at an annual rate of more than 9% 

Oct 31—Two days of clashes in Henan Province between majority 
Han Chinese and Hw Muslims leave almost 150 dead and force 
authonities to declare marnal law in parts of the province 


COLOMBIA 

Oct. 9—The US Congress authonzes doubling to 800 the’ 
number of US troops in Colombia to help fight guernllas and 
crimunals who use drug trafficking and kadnappmg to finance 
their actrvities 


COSTA RICA P 

Oct 15—Miguel Angel Rodriguez, Costa Ricas president from 
1998 untl earlier this year, is arrested on bribery charges and 
forced to resign as president of the Organization of American 
States He is charged with taking an illegal payment to 
influence a cell-phone contract 

Oct 21—Rafael Angel Calderón, who was president from 1990 
to 1994, 1s taken mto custody on charges that he accepted a 
$450,000 kickback to steer a medical equipment contract 


EGYPT 

Oct. 7—Three bombs explode at a resort facility on Egypts Sinai 
Peninsula where Israelis are vacatoning at the end of a Jewish 
hohday. The blasts kall 35 people and wound 160. A jhadist 
group linked to Al Qaeda claims responsibility 


FRANCE 
Oct 21—Authorities begm expellmg students who refuse to 
remove Islamic head coverings in violation of a new law 


banning religious symbols from public schools. 


Oct 29—Vladislav Ardzinba, president of the separaust Georgian 
republic of Abkhazia, orders a new election after returns from ' 
an Oct. 3 vote show that his preferred successor lost 


HAM 

Oct. 15—Heavy gunfire erupts m Port-au-Prince, the capital, 
between police and followers of ousted President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide. Two weeks of shoot-outs and beheadings 
have left at least 48 dead 


INDIA 

Oct 20—Prime Minister Manmohan Smgh’ government raises 
the ceiling on permitted foreign ownership of domestic 
arlines Officials call it a Lst step in efforts to boost the 
economy by attracting more foreign investment 


INDONESIA 

Oct. 20—Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono 1s sworn ın as the 6th 
president of the world’s 4th-most populous country. He 
pledges to combat Islamic extremism and official corruption. 


IRAN 

Oct 20—A day before negonatons resume ın Vienna over Iran’ 
nuclear program, Iranian officials say they have successfully 
tested a ballistic mussile that can hit targets as far as 1,250 
mules away. 

Oct 24—Iran rejects a proposal by Britain, France, and Germany 
to suspend its uranium enrichment program in exchange for 
help building a power reactor and supphes of reactor fuel 

Oct 31—To shouts of “Death to America,” Iran’s Parliament 
unanimously approves a measure that would require the 
government to resume uranium ennchment 


IRAQ 

Oct. 2—US and Iraqi forces take control of Samarra, calling it a 
ist step in taking back lawless towns in central and northern 
Iraq An estimated 125 msurgents are killed m the fighting. 

Oct. 4—Three car bombs explode across Iraq, killing 26 
people and wounding 100. More than 3 dozen car 
bombings in a month deepen concerns that insurgents are 

‘able to strike at will. 

Oct 6—Contradicning US clams leading up to the Iraq War, 
America’s top weapons Inspector issues a report concluding 
that Iraq had destroyed its illicit weapons stockpiles within 
months after the Persian Gulf war of 1991. i 

Oct. 7—US military commanders say they have identified 20 to 
30 towns and cities that must be brought under control before 
nationwide elections can be held m January 

Oct 11—Mılıtamen loyal to the rebel Shute cleric 
Moktada al-Sadr surrender heavy weapons for cash ina 

deal to end months of fighting ın a section of Baghdad 
called Sadr City. 
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Oct. 15—US forces intensify bombing attacks on the msurgent- 
controlled city of Falluja Authonties demand that residents 
turn over Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, a Jordanian mihtant believed 
to be using Falluja as a base for attacks. 

Oct 19—Insurgents kadnap the Iraq director of the anupoverty 
CARE International. The abduction comes amid 
evacuations by humanitanan and reconstruction workers and 

others worried by nsing attacks against foreigners 

Oct. 21—A military court sentences a staff sergeant, Ivan 
Fredenck, to 8 years in pnson for abusing Iraqi prisoners last 
year at Abu Ghrab prison The sentence 1s the harshest so far 
in hearings against 8 enlisted soldiers implicated in the abuse. 

Oct. 24—In 1 of the deadhest attacks yet on Iraq’ new security 
forces, the bodies of 50 ambushed Iraqi soldiers are discovered 
northeast of Baghdad 

Oct. 25—UN and Iraqi officials report that, while the country 
was under US occupation, massive amounts of explosives 
disappeared from an Iraq weapons facibty 

Oct 28—A nabonwide survey of hous¢holds estumates that as 
many as 100,000 Iraqis have died as a direct or mndirect result 
of the US-led mvasion ın March 2003. 

Oct. 30—A car bomber rams into a convoy, killing 8 marines and 
wounding 9 m the deadhest day for US forces in 6 months. A 
total of 67 US troops died from wounds inflicted m October. 
The US military death toll passed 1,000 ın early September. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 31—Pnme Minister Junichiro Koizumi vows to keep about 
550 troops m Iraq after the decapitated body of a Japanese 
tourist tums up in Baghdad. The tounst bad been kadnapped 
by a mbitant group led by Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, which has 
recently announced ıt 1s affihated with Al Qaeda. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct 23—North Korea threatens to double its nuclear capabilines 
unless Washington ends its “hostile policy” toward the 
reclusive communist country. The US—along with China, 
Japan, Russia, and South Korea—is trying to restart talks with 
Pyongyang about its nuclear program. 

Oct 26—On a visit to East Asia, US Secretary of State Colin 
Powell rebuffs suggestions by Chinese and South Korean 
officials that America needs to show greater flembility m 
pressing for an end to North Koreas nuclear weapons activites 


Kosovo 
Oct. 24—Most of Kosovos minonty Serbs boycott parliamentary 
elections, setung back an international effort to resolve the 
future. At issue 1s whether Kosovo becomes 
independent, as the majority Albanians want, or remains part 
of Serbia 


LIBERIA 
Oct 29—JN restore order in Monrovia, the capital, 
after violence breaks out between Muslim and Christan mobs 


NIGERIA | 

Oct. 22— awyers for 2 Nigerian women convicted of adultery 
say they will appeal their sentences—death by stoning— 
handed down under an Islamic crmmal code 

Oct 31—Angered by rising fuel prices, labor umons declare 
the ol company Royal Dutch/Shell “an enemy of the 
Nigerian people” and call a nationwide strike for Nov. 16, 
targeting the firm's o1l production. Turmoil in Nigena, 
Africa's largest petroleum exporter, threatens to send new 
shocks through global markets that have seen oul prices rise 
above $55 a barrel. 
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PAKISTAN 

Oct. 14—The Nanonal Assembly passes a bill allowing President 
Pervez Musharraf to remain as army chief, reversmg his earlier 
promise to step down from the post. 

Oct 25—Musharraf proposes a softening of his country’s 
position ın its decades-old dispute with India over the 
Humalayan territory of Kashmir. He suggests that the 2 
countnes consider demulitarization, dependence, joint 
control, or some type of UN administration of the region. 


SAUDI ARABIA 3 

Oct. 11—The government announces that women may neither 
run for office nor vote in the country’s Ist nationwide 
municipal elecnons scheduled for next year 


SOMALIA 

Oct. 10—Abdullahi Yusuf 1s elected president by an mterm 
parliament siting m Kenya because of security concerns m 
their home country Yusuf calls on other nations to send 
peacekeepers to disarm rtval militias in Somaha, which has 
been without central government for more than a decade. 


SUDAN 

Oct 15—The World Health Organization reports that at least 
70,000 refugees have died smce March because of poor 
conditions at camps m Sudan’ Darfur region The estimated 
deaths do not include victims of violence 

Oct. 25—Govermment envoys and rebel leaders from Darfur 
restart negotiations in Nigeria, overseen by mediators from the 
African Union. The peace talks had been stalled for a month 

Oct 28-—Fifty Nigenan troops, dehvered by US arhft, armve in 
Darfur. They are the 1st of 3,000 additional African Union troops 
sent to monitor a cease-fire between rebels and Arab nulinamen 


TAIWAN 7 

Oct. 27—Secretary of State Powell, while visinng Beying, tells 
reporters that Tarwan is not an mdependent nation and should 
not seek to become one. His statement draws praise from 
Chinese leaders and crincism from Tarwan 
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Snapshot .. . 
“The United States, in its VECIS 
ee a 


would make a fatal mistake if it were led to 
believe, as it has been to its regret in the past, - 
that since the uses of military power are lim- 
ited the other instruments of a nation’ for- ` 
eign policy can serve as a substitute for it. It . 
is an elemental truth of all foreign policy that l 
as there is no substitute for the other instru- 
ments of foreign policy, there is no substitute 
for military strength.” | 

“Russian Technology and“Amencan Policy” i l 


Current History, March 1958 
| Hans J. Morgenthau, University of Chicago 
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THAILAND 

Oct 25—Following the detentions of Muslims accused of 
stockpilmg weapons, rioting in southern Thaaland leaves 85 
youths dead, mcluding 78 who suffocated or were crushed 
after they were arrested and packed into police trucks. 


TURKEY | 

Oct. 27—For the Ist time since 1980, a ctvihan presides over 
Turkeys powerful Natonal Security Council, reflectmg a 
continued shift toward limited political influence for generals. 
EU offictals have said Turkey cannot become a union member 
unless its government fs under civilan control. 


UGANDA 

Oct 21—A UN emergency rehef coordmator says the largest 
neglected humanitarian crisis m the world is ın northern 
Uganda Over 2 decades, a rebel group called the Lord’ 
Resistance Army has kadnapped at least 20,000 children, using 
them as combatants and sex slaves for commanders 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

Oct. 19—A radical Islamic cleric, Abu Hamza Masn, 1s charged m 
London with encouraging his followers to murder Jews He 


also faces charges m the US for providing support to Al Qaeda 
and its Taliban allies in Afghanistan. 


UNITED STATES 

Oct. 13—President George W. Bush and his challenger, Democrat 
Sen. John Kerry, hold the last of 3 debates as opinion polls 
indicate a tightening race for Nov 2 elections. Bush defends 
himself as a resolute leader, Kerry accuses him of mismanagmg 
the economy and foreign pohcy 

Oct. 17—The New York Times reports that many US detamees at 
Guantánamo Bay Cuba; have been regularly subjected to harsh 
and coercive treatment 

Oct 21-—A federal fudge rules that terrorism suspects held m’ 
Guantánamo must be allowed to meet with lawyers, reyecung 
the Bush administration’ argument that detainees are not 
enttled to representation. 

Oct 22—President Bush signs into law a sweeping rewrite of 
corporate taxation that inchides $136 billion in new tax 
breaks for businesses The legislation also features $10 
billion in assistance for tobacco farmers It repeals some 
export subsidies that had drawn threats of trade retaliation 
from Europe. 

Oct 29—The US economy expanded at a 3.7% annual rate in the 
3rd quarter, the government reports. That compares with 3.3% 
in the 2nd quarter Analysts express concern about future 
effects of high oul prices, lackluster corporate income gains: 
and large trade, budget, and balance-of-payment deficits. 

Oct. 30—In a videotaped message broadcast 4 days before the US 
presidential election, Osama bin Laden takes responsibthty for 
the 9-1] terronst stnkes and warns that the US will face more 
attacks if ıt does not stop oppressing Muslims 


URUGUAY 

Oct. 31—Socialist Tabare Vazquez wins Uruguay’ presidental 
election with 51% of the vote, ousting a conservative 
government and adding his nation to South America’s pohtical 


swing to the left. Leftist or populist governments wary of 
Washington now govern m Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela. a 
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AFRICA 

Afnca’s Oil and American National 
Secunty, May, 226 

Africa’s Young Guerrillas: Rebels 
with a Cause? May, 211 

“Compassionate Conservatism” 
Comes to Africa, May, 232 

Killing for Chnst? The Lords 
Resistance Army of Uganda, May, 
206 

Libya: Who Blinked, and Why, May, 
221 

The New South Africa, a Decade 
Later, May, 195 

Nigena’s Democratic Generals, May, 
215 

Ten Years After, Rwanda Tries 
Reconcihation, May, 202 


CHINA AND EAST ASIA 

Asia in the Balance: America and 
Chinas “Peaceful Rise,” Sept, 284 

Beijings Ambivalent Reformers, 
Sept, 249 

China and Europe: The Emerging 
Axis, Sept., 243 

Hong Kong: “One Country, Two 
Systems” ın Troubled Waters, 
Sept., 290 

Japan: America's New South Korea? 
Sept., 280 

The Latin Americanization of China’? 
Sept., 256 

The Mao® Industry, Sept., 268 

North Korea’s Nuclear Politics, Sept., 
273 

Repression and Revolt ın Chinas 
Wild West, Sept, 262 


EUROPE 

All in the (Dysfunctional) Family? 
Transatlantic Relations after Iraq, 
Nov., 355 

The Atlantic Alliance in Crisis, Nov., 
364 

Beyond Old and New Europe, 
March, 135 

Did Terrorism Sway Spain’s Election? 
Nov., 376 

Europe and America: The Economic 
Ties that Bind, Nov., 370 

Idealism and Power The New EU 
Security Strategy, March, 107 

In the Mirror of Europe: The Perils of 
American Nationalism, March, 99 
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The Lessons of Bosnia and Kosovo 
for Iraq, March, 113 

New Europe Meets the Euro, March, 
127 

The Tough Trials Ahead for the EU's 
Eastern Expansion, March, 119 

Turkey and Europe: Will East Meet 
West? Nov., 389 

The Unbearable Lightness of 
Democracy Poland and Romania 
after Communism, Nov, 383 


LATIN AMERICA 

Argenuna after the Crash: Pride and 
Disillusion, Feb., 86 

Broadening Democracy: Latn 
America’s Indigenous Peoples’ 
Movements, Feb., 80 

Colombia's Resilient Democracy, 
Feb., 68 

Liberalism Takes Root 10 Central 
America, Feb., 74 

NAFTA at 10: A Plus or a Minus? 
Feb., 51 

Scoring Free Trade: A Critique of the 
Cnitics, Feb., 56 

The US and Latin America Through 
the Lens of Empire, Feb., 61 


MIDDLE EAST 

America’s Iraq Strategy: Democratic 
Chimeras, Regional Realities, Jan , 
17 

Bringing Democracy to the Arab 
World, Jan., 8 

Is the Two-State Solution Dead? Jan., 
37 

Making War, Malang Peace: The 
Middle East Entangles America, 
Jan., 3 

The Palesunian State: Division and 
Despair, Jan., 31 

Reclarming Iraq from the Baathists, 
Jam, 11 

Saudı Arabia Challenged, Jan., 21 

A Woman's Place: Democratization 
in the Middle East, Jan., 25 


RUSSIA AND EURASIA 

Chechnya Ten Years Later, Oct., 332 

Exploiung Rivalries: Putns Foreign 
Policy, Oct., 337 

Georgias Rose Revolution, Oct., 342 

Reengaging Russia: A New Agenda, 
Oct., 307 


4A7 


Russia and the West: An Exchange, 
Nov., 354 

Siberia: Russia’s Economic Heartland 
and Dauntung Dilemma, Oct., 324 

What Does Putin Want? Oct, 314 

The Yukos Affair, Oct., 319 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Gloomy Burmese Days, April, 183 

India and Amenica: Estranged No 
More, April, 158 

Learning by Doing: Al Qaeda’ Allies 
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